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Ik  presenting  this  work  to  the  public  the  author  does  so  in  the 
liope  that  it  will  answer  some  questions  that  have  been  presented 
to  him  during  the  past,  and  whose  solution  was  only  obtained  by 
actual  experience. 

Fifteen  years  ago  there  was  probably  less  literature  extant  upon 
the  subject  of  street  pavements  than  upon  any  other  one  branch  of 
the  engineering  profession.  Such  great  advance  has  been  made  in 
pavement  construction  during  that  period  that  works  of  that  day 
are  practically  useless  at  the  present  time,  except  as  records  of  what 
has  been  done. 

An  active  participation  in  the  construction  of  municipal  pub- 
lic works,  particularly  in  pavements,  during  the  past  twenty  years 
has  seemed  to  justify  the  author  in  producing  this  book  in  order  to 
ghow  not  only  what  is  being  done  at  the  present  time  in  pavement 
construction,  but  also  the  evolution  of  the  modem  city  street  from 
the  rude  roadways  of  centuries  ago. 

Much  time  has  been  spent  in  historical  research,  and  in  Chap- 
ter I  will  be  found  a  collection  of  facts  that  makes  a  fairly  well- 
connected  history  of  pavements  and  roads. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  all  the  works  that  have  been 
consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  as  they  include  ency- 
clopedias, dictionaries,  scientific  works,  technical  journals,  society 
and  official  reports,  special  reports  of  consular  agents  and  official 
^     committees,  magazines,  popular  publications,  and  in  fact  all  litera- 
n    ture  that  would  furnish  information  on  the  subject.     Unreliable 
^    statements  have  either  been  rejected  or  given  for  what  they  were 
i    worth. 

The  author  is  greatly  indebted  to  consular  agents  and  city  of- 
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ficials,  who  have  cheerfully  furnished  him  with  valuable  and  inter- 
esting facts. 

Much  of  the  information  contained  in  the  chapter  on  Stone  has 
been  obtained  from  different  geologies,  and  the  reports  of  the  U.  S. 
and  State  Geological  Surveys.  The  entire  chapter  has  been  revised 
by  Professor  Leslie  A.  Lee  of  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  who 
has  thus  placed  the  author  under  great  obligations  to  him. 

The  chapter  on  Asphalt  has  been  prepared  from  tlie  writings  of 
Clifford  Richardson,  Professor  S.  F.  Peckham,  and  others,  as  well 
as  from  personal  investigations,  trade  publications,  etc. 

Much  of  the  information  relative  to  the  payments  for  pave- 
ments by  street-car  companies  was  obtained  from  a  report  made  to 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  by  a  committee  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  relations  between  cities  and  towns  and  street-railway 
companies. 

The  main  idea  of  the  work  has  been  to  have  it  practical,  so  that 
an  engineer  unacquainted  with  the  subject  could  obtain  sufficient 
information  to  prepare  specifications  for,  and  intelligently  supervise 
the  construction  of,  pavements. 

G.  W.  T. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1,  1900. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HISTORY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PAVEMENTS. 

Primeval  man  had  no  pavements  nor  any  use  for  them.  His 
wants  were  few  and  easily  satisfied.  He  knew  of  nothing  outside  of 
his  own  range  of  vision.  Knowing  but  little,  his  desires  were  few 
and  in  almost  every  instance  could  be  satisfied  by  the  fruits  of  the 
soil  or  the  results  of  the  chase. 

But  this  could  not  continue;  as  the  race  increased  and  scattered 
over  the  then  known  world  the  diflerent  divisions  settled  down  into 
communities  or  became  nomadic  tribes.  DilTerent  localities  pro- 
duced different  articles,  and  in  their  wanderings  and  communica- 
tions with  each  other  they  became  acquainted  with  their  different 
products,  and  the  spirit  of  interchange  and  commerce  sprung  up 
among  them.  Feelings  of  rivalry  arose,  producing  wars,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  commercial  and  warlike  interests  were  most 
powerful  in  promoting  exchanges  between  tribes  and  later  between 
nations. 

At  first  tracks  were  established  across  the  country,  but  as  time 
went  on  these  tracks  grew  to  be  paths,  and  the  paths  roads,  and  the 
road?  developed  into  our  modern  highways,  paved  streets,  and  mag- 
nificent system  of  railroads.  All  of  this,  however,  consumed  a  vast 
amount  of  time,  and  many  centuries  elapsed  after  the  building  of 
tlie  first  road  before  much  similar  work  was  undertaken  or  the 
modern  boulevard  completed.    While  war-chariots  are  mentioned  in 
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history  as  existing  at  as  early  a  period  as  war  itself,  commercial 
commodities  were  transported  in  ancient  times  almost  entirely 
on  beasts  of  burden.  Hence  the  slow  growth  for  a  long  time  of  the 
demand  for  roads. 

All  records  of  work  done  in  the  early  life  of  the  human  race 
are  indefinite,  and  much  that  ought  to  be  history  and  founded  upon 
fact  is  only  conjecture. 

It  is  said  that  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Great  Pyramid  remains 
of  a  stone  causeway  a  mile  long  have  been  discovered.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  portion  of  a  road  built  by  Pharaoh  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  stone  or  other  material  across  the  sand  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  pyramid.  As  this  pyramid  is  generally  considered  to 
have  been  built  in  the  fourth  dynasty,  or  about  4000  B.C.,  it  is 
undoubtedly,  if  authentic,  the  oldest  road  on  record. 

Another  ancient  boulevard  is  mentioned  by  historians  which 
must  have  been  built  soon  after,  as  these  times  are  now  considered. 
The  city  of  Memphis  is  said  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
pyramids  by  a  broad  roadway,  two  leagues  long,  having  a  paved 
and  well-kept  driveway  lined  on  both  sides  with  temples,  mau- 
Boleums,  porticoes,  monuments,  statues,  etc.  In  fact,  according 
to  descriptions  it  must  have  been  the  modern  boulevard  with  all 
the  acce.s.*orios  that  the  times  and  unlimited  wealth  would  allow. 

The  Carthaginians,  however,  are  generally  given  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  people  to  construct  and  maintain  a  general  system 
of  roads.  This  African  city  had  sprung  up  about  600  B.C.  and  by 
its  growth  and  enterprise  became  a  rival  of  the  Roman  Empire 
across  the  Mediterranean.  Rome  endured  this  rivalry  for  a  time, 
but  at  last  she  issued  that  famous  edict,  Carthago  deUnda  est,  which 
resulted  in  the  invasion  of  Africa  and  the  destruction  of  Carthage 
B.C.  146. 

The  Romans  without  doubt  appreciated  the  benefit  of  improved 
highways  for  the  rapid  mobilization  of  troops,  for  they  immediately 
took  up  the  practice  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  road-building  was 
always  one  of  the  features  of  their  subsequent  conquests.  It  is 
claimed  that  in  Great  Britain  alone  they  constructed  2500  miles  of 
roads. 

The  Appian  Way  was  built  by  Appius  Claudius  about  300  B.C., 
and  the  Flaminian  Way  some  years  later.    These  roads  were  prac- 
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tically  examples  of  solid  masonry  laid  in  cement  mortar  and  some- 
times s^everal  feet  thick. 

A  traveller  in  one  case  reports  having  crawled  entirely  across 
a  road  under  the  pavement  where  the  earth  had  been  washed  away 
and  the  masonry  had  been  self-supporting.  Such  roads  lasted  a 
long  time.  The  Appian  Way  was  said  to  have  been  in  good  repair 
tight  hundred  years  after  it  was  built.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  traffic  it  sustained  was  of  such  a  nature  and  amount 
35  to  produce  a  verj-  slight  abrasion  on  the  roadway.  Tlie  stone 
u<e<l  was  irregular  in  size  and  shape,  but  laid  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  a  solid  roadbed  impervious  to  \\'ater. 

Prof.  John  Beekman  of  the  University  of  Gottingen  states  in 
his  "  History  of  Inventions  and  Discoveries ''  that  the  streets  of 
Thebes  were  regularly  cleaned,  and  that  the  Talmud  says  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem  were  swept  every  day,  and  accordingly  concludes  that 
they  must  have  been  paved. 

A  consular  report  from  Palestine  states  that  the  pavements  of 
Jerusalem  laid  by  the  Romans  over  two  thousand  years  ago  are 
still  in  fair  preservation,  but  adds:  ''  They  are  indeed  hidden  from 
sight,  and  are  many  feet  beneath  the  rubbish  of  the  city."  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  a  stone  pavement  might  hst  centuries 
Tin<lor  .-uch  conditions. 

Mexico  and  Peru,  although  not  countries  where  much  transpor- 
tation was  ever  carried  on  by  vehicles,  built  in  ancient  times  many 
foot-roads  of  great  excellence;  those  of  Peru  alone  extended  for 
more  than  a  thousand  leagues. 

In  the  s|>ecial  consular  reports  it  is  stated  that  more  than  one 
thon>and  years  before  Columbus  discovered  the  Xew  World,  the 
province  and  also  the  city  of  Genoa  boasted  of  fine  roads  and 
streets. 

In  France  all  travelling  was  done  on  horseback  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1508  Ix)uis  XII.  appointed  offi- 
Qi'T>  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  all  roads;  to  repair 
th'  -e  under  the  care  of  the  king,  and  to  enforce  the  repair  of  the 
others  by  the  proper  authorities.  Other  rulers  followed  his  ex- 
ample, but  little  good  was  accomplished,  as  these  officers  were 
often  appointed  and  almost  immediately  discliarged  so  as  to  create 
vacancies  which  might  be  filled  upon  the  payment  of  a  certain  fee. 
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thereby  creating  a  considerable  revenue  by  the  sale  of  appoint- 
ments. This  fact  would  seem  to  show  that  corruption  existed  in 
the  carrying  out  of  public  work  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem 
times. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  Henry  IV.  appointed 
a  "  Great  Waywarden  qf  France."  This  is  probably  the  earliest 
record  of  the  appointment  of  a  public  official  with  a  specified  title 
to  have  systematic  supervision  over  the  public  roads. 

These  different  actions,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  accom- 
plished much,  as  it  is  recorded  that  as  late  as  1789  the  country  roada 
of  France  were  generally  in  a  state  of  nature  or  worse. 

It  is,  however,  stated  that  in  1556  a  stone  road  was  built  from 
Paris  to  Orleans,  the  portion  improved  being  15  feet,  although  the 
entire  width  was  54  feet. 

The  first  highway  constructed  in  Spain,  after  the  Eoman 
regime,  was  built  by  Fernando  VI.  in  1749  from  Santander  to 
Reinoso,  the  labor  being  performed  by  soldiers.  In  1761  regula- 
tions were  made  for  the  classification,  construction,  and  repair  of 
highways  in  general,  but  no  definite  results  were  obtained.  In  1 794 
the  matter  was  delegated  to  a  special  bureau  of  the  govern niont^ 
but  with  no  better  success.  And  it  was  not  till  1834,  when  an 
engineering  school  was  established,  graduating  its  first  class  in  1 S39, 
that  any  real  good  was  accomplished.  From  that  time  roads  were 
built  according  to  the  condition  of  the  public  treasury. 

The  first  Highway  Act  for  the  improvement  of  roads  in  Eng- 
land was  passed  in  1555. 

The  above  facts  relate  to  roads  rather  than  pavements  ])roper, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  to  what  size  European  cities  grew 
before  any  particular  attention  was  given  to  street  pavements,  and 
how  many  years  it  required  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  results. 
Alexander  Dumas  said  after  a  visit  to  Russia,  in  answer  to  a 
question  as  to  how  he  found  the  streets  and  roads,  that  he  had 
scarcely  seen  any,  inasmuch  as  during  the  winter  season  they  were 
covered  with  snow,  and  during  the  summer  they  were  in  process  of 
repair. 

The  streets  of  Rome  were  paved  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies after  the  founding  of  the  city. 

The  first  pavements  in  Paris  were  laid  during  the  roign  of 
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Philip  Augustus  about  1184,  the  square  of  the  Chatelet  and  the 
streets  of  St.  Antoine,  St.  Jacques,  St.  Honore,  and  St.  Denis  being 
the  first  improved.  The  population  of  Paris  at  that  time  must 
have  been  little  less  than  200,000. 

Cordova,  Spain,  although  a  small  place,  is  said  to  have  had 
paved  streets  in  850. 

The  Strand,  London,  was  ordered  paved  by  act  of  Parliament  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  streets  outside  of  the  city  in  the 
sixteenth,  although  it  is  said  that  the  first  regular  pavements  were 
laid  in  1533,  when  the  city  had  a  population  of  150,000.  Holborn 
had  some  pavements  in  1417.  Square  granite  blocks  were  intro- 
duced by  acts  of  Parliament  for  Westminster  in  1761,  and  for 
London  generally  in  1766. 

When  the  Forum  Trajanum  was  cleaned  by  the  French  in  1813, 
the  old  Roman  pavements  were  found  on  an  average  of  12  feet 
below  the  then  surface.  The  stones  in  these  old  pavements  were 
polyangular  in  shape,  containing  from  4  to  5  square  feet  and  12 
to  14  inches  deep,  laid  with  close  joints.  More  modern  blocks-  in 
Rome  were  about  2  cubes  long,  and  on  being  set  up  endwise  had 
an  area  of  10  square  inches.  This  would  give  a  block  about  7 
inches  long,  3^  inches  deep,  and  3^  inches  wide.  They  were  set 
on  12  inches  of  cement  concrete. 

A  recent  novelist,  speaking  of  London  in  1516,  says:  "There 
were  great  mud-holes  where  one  sank  ankle-deep,  for  no  one  paved 
their  streets  at  that  time;  strangely  enough  preferring  to  pay  the 
j'ixpence  fine  per  square  yard  for  leaving  it  undone.'^  How  often 
this  fine  was  imposed  was  not  stated. 

Speaking  of  London  in  1685,  Lord  Macaulay  says:  "  The  pave- 
ment was  detestable;  all  foreigners  cried  shame  upon  it.  The 
drainage  was  so  bad  that  in  rainy  weather  the  gutters  soon  became 
torrents." 

Walter  Besant  in  his  "  History  of  London  "  states  that  in  the 
Elizabethan  period  carts  only  were  allowed  on  the  street,  and  their 
number  was  restricted  to  420.  Merchandise  was  carried  on  pack- 
horses.  Also:  "In  the  streets  the  roads  were  paved  with  round 
pebbles — ^they  were  cobbled;  the  footway  was  protected  by  posts 
placed  at  intervals;  the  paving-stones,  which  only  existed  in  the 
principal  streets,  before  1766  were  small  and  badl^  ^^^r  a 
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shower  they  splashed  up  mud  and  water  when  one  stepped  upon 
them/^ 

In  a  pamphlet  written  by  a  Colonel  Maeir^ne  of  London  in 
1826,  when  the  city  had  a  population  of  1,400,000,  the  author  says: 
*^  Florence,  Sienna,  Milan,  and  other  Italian  cities  have  pavements 
with  especially  prepared  wheel-tracks.  These  tracks  are  three  feet 
in  width,  made  of  large  and  particularly  well-laid  stones.  They 
are  about  four  feet  apart,  and  the  space  between  paved  with  smaller 
stones."  lie  further  states  that  these  pavements,  as  well  as  those 
of  Rome  hst  mentioned,  are  the  best  that  he  has  ever  seen,  but 
that  they  would  be  too  expensive  for  London.  Also:  "There  is 
no  species  of  pavement  that  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of  to  the 
application  of  which  to  the  streets  of  London  there  would  not 
be  many  and  great  objections.  .  .  .  However  true  it  may  be  that 
an  observant  traveller  cannot  fail  of  being  struck  with  admiration 
at  the  excellence  of  the  turnpikes  and  other  roads  throughout  this 
country,  he  must  at  the  same  time  be  very  much  surprised  at  the 
badness  of  the  carriage-pavements,  even  of  the  principal  streets  of 
this  metropolis." 

These  were  the  observations  of  an  engineer  who  had  travelled 
and  examined  the  European  pavements  of  that  time,  and  they  ought 
to  express  fairly  their  condition. 

This  was  about  the  time  of  Macadam  and  Telford,  and  soon 
after  this  considerable  broken-stone  pavements  were  laid  in  Lon- 
don. 

A  pavement  consisting  of  broad,  smooth,  well-jointed  blocks  of 
granite  for  wheel-tracks,  with  pitching  between  for  horses,  was 
laid  in  Commercial  Road,  London,  in  1825. 

In  1839  there  were  1100  square  yards  of  wood  pavement  in 
London,  which  in  1842  had  increased  to  60,000,  when,  according  to 
a  statement  made  in  the  City  Council  by  an  alderman  durins:  a 
controversy  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  wood  and  stone  pavements^ 
there  were  600,000  square  yards  of  the  latter,  probably  nearly  if 
not  all  macadam.  These  two  items  without  doubt  represented  the 
total  amount  of  pavements  in  a  city  of  nearly  2,000,000  people. 

In  1825  Telford  recommended  the  use  of  stone  blocks  \\  iol^ 
inches  in  size  for  street  use;  and  3x9  inches  granite  set?  were 
laid  on  Blackfriars  Bridge  with  mortar  joints  in  1840.  This  was 
probably  the  first  attempt  at  a  modern  stone  pavement.     Rock 
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asphalt  was  hid  in  London  on  Threadneedle  Street  in  1869,  and 
in  1873  there  were  60,802  square  yards  or  4.25  miles  of  this  pave- 
ment, and  12,238  square  yards  of  wood,  in  the  city.  This  would 
indicate  that  wood,  as  first  laid,  was  discontinued,  and  was  not 
used  again  till  laid  in  its  improved  form. 

Concrete  was  first  used  in  London  as  a  base  for  pavements  in 
1872,  and  the  custom  was  general  in  1875. 

In  Liverpool  granite  blocks  were  first  laid  in  1871,  and  wood 
in  1873. 

Tar  and  gravel  joints  for  stone  pavements  were  adopted  in  Lon- 
don in  1869,  and  in  Liverpool  in  1872,  though  they  had  previously 
been  in  use  in  Manchester. 

Glasgow  first  used  granite  block  and  wood  for  pavements  in 
1841,  and  asphalt  in  1873. 

Eecent  excavations  show  that  the  streets  of  Pompeii  were  paved 
with  lava  from  Vesuvius.  The  pavement  must  have  been  laid  some 
time  previous  to  its  destruction,  as  the  blocks  in  many  places  show 
an  appreciable  wear,  although  the  traffic  must  have  been  very 
slight  when  compared  with  modem  times. 

Sienkiewicz  in  his  historical  novel  "  The  Deluge  "  says  that  tlie 
capital  of  Lithuania  was  paved  with  stone  in  1655,  and  adds  tiiat 
this  was  something  extraordinary  for  that  time. 

A  history  of  Spanish  times  in  the  West  Indies,  after  descril)iiig 
a  visit  of  the  pirates  to  Porto  Bello,  Venzuela,  in  1068,  says:  ''  Hav- 
ing stripped  the  unfortunate  city  of  almost  everything  but  its 
tiles  and  paving-stones,  the  sea-rovers  departed." 

x\lthough  Paris  had  some  pavements  before  London,  it  wa:^ 
many  years  before  its  streets  were  in  even  a  decent  condition. 

Martin  Lister,  writing  of  Paris  in  1698,  says:  "  The  j)avements 
of  the  streets  are  all  of  square  stones  of  about  eight  or  ton  inclios 
thick;  that  is,  as  deep  in  the  ground  as  they  are  broad  on  top,  the 
gutters  shallow  and  laid  round  without  edges,  which  makes  the 
coaches  glide  easily  over  them."  On  another  page  he  says  the 
material  was  a  very  hard  sandstone,  and  that  all  the  streets  and 
avenues  were  paved. 

Aaron  Burr  in  1811  thus  describes  their  condition  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend:  "No  sidewalks — the  carts,  cabriolets,  and  carriages  of 
all  sorts  run  up  to  the  very  houses.    Most  of  the  streets  are  paved  as 
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Albany  and  New  York  were  before  the  Revolution,  some  arched 
in  the  middle,  and  a  little  gutter  on  each  side  very  near  the 
houses.  It  is  fine  sport  for  the  cabriolets  or  hack-drivers  to  run  a 
wheel  in  one  of  these  gutters,  always  full  of  filth,  and  bespatter 
fifty  pedestrians  who  are  braced  against  the  wall." 

A  sample  of  asphalt  macadam  was  laid  on  the  road  between 
Bordeaux  and  Rouen  in  1840.  This  was  a  mixture  of  asphalt  rock 
and  ordinary  stone,  and  was  probably  the  first  bituminous  roadway 
laid  on  a  public  highway,  although  about  the  same  time  asphalt ic 
rock  was  used  for  sidewalks  on  some  of  the  streets  of  Paris. 

In  1837  a  Mr.  Claridge  obtained  a  patent  for  using  Seyssel 
asphalt  for  paving  purposes  in  the  Departement  de  FAui. 

In  1854  the  Rue  Berg^re  was  paved  with  compressed  asphalt, 
followed  by  the  Rue  St.  Honors  in  1858,  from  which  time  the  suc- 
cess of  asphalt  pavements  has  been  assured  in  Paris. 

In  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Palenque,  Mexico,  pave- 
ments of  cut-stone  blocks  have  been  discovered  which  must  have 
been  laid  at  a  very  early  period. 

In  the  city  of  Mexico,  from  a  very  early  date,  cobblestones  were 
used  for  pavements,  and  their  use  was  continued  till  1884,  when 
a  portion  of  the  principal  avenue  of  the  city  was  paved  with  stone 
l)locks.  The  stone  being  of  a  poor  quality,  the  result  was  not 
satisfactory  and  the  attempt  was  not  repeated.  Some  five  years 
later  wooden  blocks  were  tried,  but  the  expansion  was  so  great  that 
the  surface  was  deformed,  and  the  expeiiinent  failed.  Lumber  being 
so  expensive  in  Mexico,  no  further  attempt  was  made  with  wood. 

In  1889  some  coal-tar  pavement  was  laid,  resulting  in  the 
usual  failure,  it  being  entirely  torn  up  a  year  later  and  asphalt 
blocks  substituted.  Up  to  1899  some  148,000  square  yards  of  this 
material  had  been  used  upon  a  cobblestone  and  sand  base  with 
very  satisfactory  results.  Practically  all  the  pavement  in  the  city 
except  this  is  cobblestone. 

In  the  United  States  pavements  of  cobblestone  were  laid  in 
New  York  and  Boston  at  about  the  same  time. 

Of  the  former  city  Mrs.  John  King  Van  Rensselaer  in  her 
popular  novel  "  The  Goode  Vrowe  of  Manahatta  "  says  that  in  the 
early  days  of  New  York  the  Dutch  built  several  breweries  on  the 
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Toad  lying  between  Broad  and  Whitehall  streets,  since  called  Brower 
Street.  The  good  housewives,  annoyed  by  the  dust  raised  by  the 
heavy  brewery  wagons,  made  frequent  complaints  to  the  city  authori- 
ties, who  finally  paved  the  roadway  with  small  round  stones.  Thi& 
created  the  greatest  interest,  and  many  visitors  came  to  see  the 
"stone  road,^^  which  finally  came  to  be  and  is  now  known  as 
Stone  Street.    This  was  about  1656. 

In  Mrs.  Lamb's  "  History  of  New  York ''  it  is  stated  that  De 
Hoogh  Street,  now  Stone  Street,  was  paved  in  1656;  that  the 
second  was  Bridge  Street,  in  1658;  and  that  in  1660  all  the 
streets  most  used  were  paved  with  cobblestones,  the  gutter  being 
in  the  centre  of  the  street,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  lay  side- 
walks. 

A  Swedish  traveller,  writing  of  New  York  in  1751,  says:  "  The 
streets  do  not  run  so  straight  as  those  of  Philadelphia  and  have 
sometimes  considerable  bendings;  however  they  are  very  spacious 
and  well  built,  and  most  of  them  are  paved  except  in  high  places, 
where  it  has  been  found  useless." 

In  New  York  cobblestones  were  almost  the  only  paving  material 
until  1849,  although  some  experimental  wooden  blocks  were  laid 
on  lower  Broadway  as  early  as  1835.  On  this  same  street  **  Kuss  " 
blocks  were  laid  up  as  far  as  Franklin  Street  in  1849.  These 
blocks  came  from  Staten  Island  and  were  from  2  to  3  feet  square. 
In  1855  the  blocks  on  the  grades  were  grooved  to  give  better  foot- 
hold to  the  horses.  This  pavement  was  replaced  by  the  so-called 
Guidet  blocks  in  1868  or  1869. 

A  detailed  report  of  the  Council  of  Hygiene  and  Public  H(;alth 
made  January  1,  1865,  says  that  practically  all  of  the  New  York 
pavements  of  that  date  were  cobblestone  or  Belgian  block.  There 
was  some  Russ  and  a  small  piece  of  cast-iron  block  on  Cortlandt 
iStreet. 

Belgian  blocks  were  first  laid  on  the  Bowerv'  in  1852,  and  fame 
into  xery  general  use  after  1859.  They  made  the  improved  ])ave- 
ment  of  the  times. 

The  present -shaped  granite  blocks  were  first  used  in  18*0  or 
ISTT.  though  the  Guidet  patent  blocks  had  been  used  a  few  vrir- 
previously.  Tlii-  latter  had  al-o  been  adopted  to  *orne  f-xtent  in 
Brooklvn,  but  never  came  into  verv  ^^eneral   nsf.     It-  nrinejrr'l 
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difference  from  the  present  pavement  was  in  the  size  of  the  blocks, 
they  being  very  large.  Some  of  them  measured  on  Atlantic 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  in  1899  were  5  and  6  inches  wide  and  18  and  20 
inches  long. 

Tlie  Dock  Department  used  ta^  and  gravel  joints  for  a  granite 
pavement  on  a  sand  foundation  on  Pier  A,  North  River,  in  1881, 
while  the  first  concrete  base  for  stone  was  regularly  used  in  1888 
in  the  city  streets.  A  small  piece  of  asphalt  was  laid  near  the 
Battery  in  1871. 

A  general  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  pavements  of 
New  York  was  adopted  in  1889.  This  was  made  possible  by  the 
legislation  obtained  the  previous  winter  authorizing  the  issue  of 
bonds  for  that  work. 

The  first  street  paved  in  Boston  was  probably  Washington 
Street,  about  1650,  the  material  being  "pebbles."  A  portion  of 
State  Street  was  paved  previous  to  1684,  and  quite  an  amount  of 
pavement  was  laid  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Many  of  the  original  paving  petitions  are  now  on  file  in  the  City 
Clerk's  office,  one  bearing  the  date  of  1714. 

Drake's  "  Histor}'  of  Boston  "  says  that  on  March  9,  1657,  the 
General  Court  ordered  "  the  paved  lane  by  Mrs.  Shrimpton's  to  be 
laid  open  and  no  more  to  be  shut  up."  This  is  the  year  following 
the  laying  of  the  first  pavement  in  New  York,  and  would  indicate 
that  Boston  began  the  work  of  paving  as  soon  as,  if  not  sooner  than. 
New  York. 

Speaking  of  Boston  in  1673:  "Yet  for  several  years  after  this 
there  were  no  streets  paved  excepting  a  few  sections  of  some  of 
the  principal  ones,  and  those  of  a  few  rods  in  extent." 

On  April  19,  1704,  £100  was  voted  for  paving  "such  places  of 
the^streets  as  the  selectmen  should  judge  most  needful,  and  therein 
to  have  particular  regard  to  the  Highway  near  old  Mrs.  Stoddard's 
house." 

On  March  29,  1706,  £100  was  voted  "for  paving  the  Mayn 
street  towards  the  Landing  to  the  south  end  of  the  Town,  and  £50 
for  paving  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Town  house." 

In  1719  the  General  Court  authorized  the  town  to  raise  $2100 
by  a  lottery  towards  paving  and  repairing  the  Neck,  and  soon  after- 
wards authorized  another  to  raise  funds  for  paving  the  highway^ 
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from  Boston  line  to  Meeting  House  Hill  in  Roxbury.      Winter 
Street  was  paved  about  1743. 

.  Shutliff's  "  History  of  Boston  "  says:  "  In  the  year  1758  the 
townspeople  began  to  pave  the  streets  leading  to  the  Neck  partly 
at  the  expense  of  the  town  and  partly  by  private  subscription." 

Baltimore  paved  its  first  street  in  1781,  using  the  ever-present 
cobblestones,  which  in  1899  composed  about  75  per  cent  of  its 
entire  pavement. 

Philadelphia.  In  1726  a  Friend  relates  that  he  saw  paved  streets 
near  the  court-house  and  Market  House  Square.  Second  Street 
from  High  to  Chestnut  Street  was  the  first  one  regularly  paved. 
In  1719  a  gentleman  writing  to  his  brother  in  England  says:  "  As 
to  bricks,  we  have  been  upon  regulating  our  pavements  of  our 
streets,  the  footway  with  bricks  and  the  cartway  with  stones,  which 
has  made  our  bricks  dear." 

About  the  same  time  the  minutes  of  the  City  Council  state  that, 
as  several  inhabitants  have  paved  the  streets  with  pebbles,  an 
ordinance  is  recommended  restraining  the  weights  of  loaded  car- 
riages passing  over  them.  In  1761-2  an  act  was  passed  "  Regu- 
lating, pitching,  paving  and  cleansing  the  highways,  streets,  lanes, 
and  alleys  &c  within  the  settled  parts  of  Philadelphia."  Curbstones 
were  first  adopted  in  1786. 

Philadelphia  claims  to  have  had  macadam,  or  broken  stone, 
streets  or  roads  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  was  probably  the  pio- 
neer in  this  country  in  that  respect.  Several  streets  were  paved  with 
hemlock  blocks  in  1839  and  1840,  but  with  little  success. 

In  1884  Philadelphia  had  535  miles  of  pavements,  of  which 
93  per  cent  was  cobble,  6^  per  cent  granite,  and  2J  per  cent  asphalt. 
The  granite,  however,  was  not  the  present-shaped  blocks,  but  prac- 
tically like  Belgian. 

In  that  year  a  special  commission  of  experts  was  appointed  to 
report  on  the  best  material  for  street  pavements,  and  the  era  of  im- 
proved streets  in  that  city  began  with  the  adoption  and  carrying 
out  of  the  commissioners'  report. 

Chicago.  In  Chicago  all  street  improvements  previous  to  1844 
consisted  in  keeping  the  earth  roadways  in  as  good  a  condition  as 
possible.    From  1844  to  1855  the  roadways  of  the  most  important 
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streets  were  planked.  In  1855  1.72  miles  of  actual  pavement  was 
laid,  but  of  what  material  the  reports  do  not  state. 

San  Francisco.  In  the  big  fire  that  occurred  in  San  Francisco 
in  1850,  many  planked  streets  were  set  on  fire  and  consumed. 

Roads  constructed  for  short  distances  of  natural  asphalt  in 
southern  California  had  been  known  for  a  long  time  prior  to 
1870. 

New  Orleans.  New  Orleans  constructed  her  first  pavements 
of  cobblestones  in  1817,  when  the  population  of  the  city  was  about 
41,000.  Previous  to  this  time  it  had  not  been  deemed  practicable 
to  lay  a  pavement  successfully  on  the  soft  yielding  soil  of  the 
city.  A  general  paving  ordinance  was  passed  in  1822,  and  under 
its  provisions  streets  were  improved  with  shells,  cobble,  square 
blocks,  and  irregular  flat  stones. 

In  1837  an  ordinance  ordered  certain  streets  paved  with  the 
'*  gunnels  "  of  flat  boats,  although  they  had  been  used  previous  to 
that  time. 

In  1838  a  portion  of  St.  Charles  Street  was  paved  one-third 
with  stone  blocks,  one-third  with  curbstones  laid  flat,  and  one-third 
with  hexagonal  pine  blocks.  The  stone  and  wood  blocks  were  sat- 
isfactory, and  their  use  was  continued. 

A  bituminous  pavement  of  some  kind  was  laid  on  Gravier 
Street  in  1880,  but  proved  a  failure.  Asphalt  was  first  laid  on 
St.  Charles  Street  in  1885. 

From  1889  to  1896  a  number  of  streets  were  paved  with  gravel 
concrete,  but  the  material  did  not  give  good  satisfaction. 

Brick  was  used  in  1894,  and  chert  in  1895. 

The  dimensions  of  granite  blocks  were  14  x  10  x  88  inche.s. 

Cleveland.  The  first  stone  pavements  of  Cleveland  were  con- 
structed between  1851  and  1854,  of  Independence  sandstone.  The 
blocks  had  a  surface  of  8  or  10  by  12  inches  and  were  from  8  to  12 
inches  deep. 

Medina  sandstone  was  first  used  in  1856,  and  the  streets  then 
paved  were  in  good  condition  in  1880. 

Nicholson  pavement  was  laid  in  1866.  In  1873  an  experiment 
was  tried  by  laying  a  mixture  of  coal-tar  and  roofing-gravel  to  a 
depth  of  three  inches  on  six  inches  of  broken  stone.  The  results 
were  not  good. 
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St.  Louis.  Main  Street  in  St.  Louis  was  paved  with  stone  in 
1818.  The  blocks  were  roughly  dressed,  irregular  in  shape,  from 
3  to  12  inches  thick,  6  to  14  inches  long,  and  6  to  10  inches  deep^ 
and  set  on  6  inches  of  sand.  In  1842  the  specifications  called  for 
a  regular  block  4  to  5  inches  thick,  7  to  12  inches  long,  and  1(X 
inches  deep,  set  on  7  inches  of  gravel. 

Macadam  was  adopted  in  1832. 

Wood  has  been  experimented  with  in  St.  Louis  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. In  1851  and  1852  many  streets  were  planked.  In  1867 
Bumettized  cottonw^od  was  used.  This  pavement  lasted  about 
seven  years,  when  it  was  replaced  with  untreated  pine,  which  had 
about  the  same  life. 

Cobblestones  were  tried  in  1855,  but  never  came  into  general 
use. 

Granite  and  asphalt  blocks  were  adopted  in  1873,  and  sheet 
asphalt  in  1883. 

Albany.  In  September,  1704,  the  City  Council  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution:  "  It  is  also  ordered  that  ye  streets  be  paved 
before  each  inhabitants  door  within  this  citty,  eight  foot  breadth 
from  their  houses  and  lotts  before  ye  25th  of  October  next  ensueing, 
upon  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  summe  of  158.  for  ye  behoof e  of  ye 
Sheriffe,  who*  is  to  sue  for  ye  same." 

In  connection  with  the  visit  of  Peter  Kalm  in  1749  it  is  stated 
that  '^the  streets  are  broad  and  some  of  them  are  paved."  In 
1764  it  appears  from  Mrs.  Grant's  "  Memoirs  of  an  American 
Lady  "  that  State  Street  was  only  paved  on  each  side,  the  middle 
being  occupied  with  public  edifices.  Active  paving  work  was  not 
begun  till  about  1791,  when  Broadway  was  paved  and  complaint 
was  made  about  the  quantity  of  stones  required,  as  "  it  swallowed 
up  thousands  of  cari;loads."  Cobblestones  were  the  only  material 
used  for  years,  dimension  granite  blocks  having  been  not  adopted 
until  1873. 


CHAPTER  11. 

STONE. 

The  rocks  that  once  formed  the  crust  of  the  earth  were  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  nine  elements,  oxygen,  silicon,  magnesium, 
aluminum,  calcium,  iron,  sodium,  potassium,  and  carbon,  the  whole 
making  97.7  per  cent  of  the  earth's  crust. 

These  elements  combining  in  different  ways  formed  minerals, 
and  these  minerals  make  the  different  rocks  according  to  the  num- 
ber and  quantity  of  their  components. 

Bock  can  be  defined  as  any  material  forming  a  portion  of  the 
«arth,  whether  hard  or  soft.  Rocks  are  divided  into  two  general 
•classes,  stratified  and  unstratified.  Stratified  rocks  are  more  or  less 
•consolidated  sediments  and  are  of  aqueous  origin.  Unstratified 
rocks,  having  been  more  or  less  completely  fused,  are  crystalline  in 
form  and  of  igneous  origin. 

The  igneous  rocks,  while  not  all  granite  in  the  strictest  sense, 
may  be  called  granitic,  for  they  are  granular  and  made  up  gener- 
ally of  the  same  substances  as  the  granites,  varying  in  their  propor- 
tions and  structure. 

The  minerals  forming  these  rocks  are  generally  considered  as 
being  divided  into  essential  parts  and  characterizing  and  micro- 
scopic accessories.  These  terms  are  self-explanatory,  the  essential 
parts  making  up  the  body  of  the  stone,  the  characterizing  accessory 
defining  its  exact  variety,  and  the  microscopic  being  those  con- 
tained in  very  minute  quantities. 

The  important  minerals  that  make  up  these  rocks  are  quartz, 
feldspar,  amphibole,  pyroxene,  and  mica. 

Quartz. 

Quartz  is  a  pure  silica,  composed  of  silicon  and  oxygen;  its 
specific  gravity  is  2.65  and  it  is  a  hard  and  brittle  mineral.    It  is 
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dways  found  of  the  same  composition  and  hardness,  although  the 
shape  of  its  particles  varies  considerably.  It  is  practically  indestruc- 
tible by  the  forces  of  nature,  which  accounts  for  its  forming  so  large 
a  proportion  of  all  sands.  Those  found  on  the  seashore  are 
nearly  all  quartz.  When  absolutely  pure,  quartz  is  colorless,  but 
sometimes  it  contains  impurities  enough  to  give  it  a  color,  when  it 
is  known  as  rose  quartz,  smoky  quartz,  etc.,  according  to  its  appear* 
ance.  When  it  is  in  a  metamorphic  state  with  its  crystals  cemented 
together  with  quartz,  it  forms  a  rock  called  quartzite. 

Feldspar. 

Feldspar  is  an  anhydrous  silicate  of  alumina  together  with 
soda,  potash,  or  lime.  It  is  generally  softer  than  quartz,  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  from  2.4  to  2.6.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
feldspar;  the  principal  ones  being  orthoclase,  microcline,  albite, 
oligoclase,  and  labradorite.  It  is  also  divided  into  two  groups  ac- 
cording to  its  crystallization,  the  monoclinic  and  the  triclinic.  The 
former  contains  principally  silica,  alumina,  and  potash;  the  latter 
with  the  exception  of  microcline,  which  chemically  is  almost  the 
same  as  the  monoclinics,  has  no  potash,  but  in  its  stead  sodium  and 
lime.  According  as  the  above  constituents  vary  in  quality  and 
quantity,  the  feldspars  vary  in  hardness  and  color,  and  when  they 
are  in  appreciable  quantities  they  have  an  important  ^bearing  on 
the  resulting  rock.  It  is  susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  elements, 
all  clays  being  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  feldspar. 

Amphibole. 

This  mineral  is  sometimes  called  hornblende,  which  term  really 
belongs  to  but  one  variety,  of  which  there  are  two,  the  aluminous 
and  the  non-aluminous.  The  former  contains  about  45  per  cent  of 
silica,  17  of  magnesia,  10  of  alumina,  12  of  lime,  and  16  of  iron 
oxides;  the  latter  57  per  cent  of  silica,  26  of  manganese,  14  of  lime, 
with  small  amounts  of  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese.  Hornblende 
belongs  to  the  aluminous  variety.  Hornblende  is  hard  and  tough 
and  imparts  these  characteristics  to  all  rocks  of  which  it  becomes 
a  part.  It  is  found  in  some  metamorphic  rocks.  Its  color  is  gen- 
erally a  brownish  green. 
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Pyroxene. 

Pyroxene  is  more  brittle  than  hornblende  and  consequently  not 
so  desirable  a  constituent  for  a  rock.  Its  principal  variety,  augite, 
is  an  essential  ingredient  of  diabase  and  basalt  and  also  an  acces- 
sory. It  is  dark-colored  and  composed  approximately  of  silica  50 
per  cent,  alumina  6  per  cent,  magnesia  15  per  cent,  lime  23  per 
cent,  and  iron  oxides  6  per  cent. 

Mica. 

This  is  the  mineral  so  well  and  popularly  known  as  isinglass. 
There  are  several  varieties,  but  the  two  found  in  granite  rocks  are 
muscovite  and  biotite.  They  are  always  found  in  thin  sheetlike 
forms  and  are  important  factors  in  the  make-up  of  rock,  both  as 
to  color  and  structure.  They  are  influential  disintegrating  agents^ 
as,  on  account  of  their  laminations,  they  often  allow  the  entrance 
of  moisture,  which  is  an  important  element  of  decay  in  any  mate- 
rial. If  the  mica  is  deposited  in  different  layers  or  planes,  the  rock 
readily  splits  along  these  planes.  If  muscovite  is  the  variety  present, 
the  rock  is  generally  light-colored,  while  the  black  biotite  imparts 
its  color  to  the  stone,  often  giving  it  a  speckled  appearance.  Mus- 
covite is  a  silicate  of  potash  and  alumina,  and  biotite  of  alumina, 
iron,  and  magnesia. 

Having  somewhat  hastily  examined  these  mineral  constituents 
of  the  granite  rocks,  it  will  now  be  in  order  to  take  up  the  rocks 
themselves.  They  are  complex  in  their  composition  and  structure, 
having  been  formed  at  different  times  and  under  different  condi- 
tions; some  containing  but  few  and  others  many  minerals,  often 
grading  into  each  other  so  imperceptibly  that  it  is  sometimes  al- 
most impossible  to  determine  where  one  variety  ends  and  the  other 
begins.  For  this  reason,  and  on  account  of  the  different  definitions 
given  to  the  same  variety  by  equally  good  authorities,  it  seems 
proper  to  treat  these  rocks  as  one  class,  each  according  to  its 
characteristics,  and  not  attempt  to  make  any  arbitrary  class  dis- 
tinctions. 

The  group  of  rocks  which  it  is  proposed  to  study  in  this  con- 
nection may  be  defined  as  silicious,  holocrj'stalline,  grannkr  rocin* 
Their  essential  constituents  are  quartz  and  feldspar,  ar"*  *^^  ^-^•■ 
acterizing  accessories  hornblende,  pyroxene,  and  iv 
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other  less  important  minerals.  Microscopic  accessories  occur,  but 
in  such  small  quantities  that  they  will  not  be  taken  up.  In  some 
varieties  hornblende  and  pyroxene  are  considered  essential. 

Granite,  according  to  Dana,  consists  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and 
mica.  Under  this  definition,  no  stone  could  be  a  granite  unless 
it  contained  mica,  but  as  the  term  is  used  commercially  it  includes 
syenite  and  gneiss  and  often  porphyry.  The  order  of  the  consolida- 
tion of  rocks  is  an  important  factor  in  their  structure.  As  a  rule, 
in  granite  the  minor  accessory  minerals  crystallized  first,  taking 
their  natural  form.  According  to  some  authorities  the  ferro- 
magnesian  minerals  came  next,  followed  by  the  feldspars,  and  lastly 
by  the  quartz  flowing  in,  filling  all  the  interstices,  making  a  com- 
plete and  solid  rock.  Occasionally,  however,  quartz  and  feldspar 
are  found  completely  intermingled,  indicating  that  they  crystallized 
at  the  same  time. 

While  the  character  of  a  granite  is  determined  principally  by 
its  essentials,  the  accessories  have  much  to  do  with  its  quality.  The 
color  is  generally  fixed  by  the  feldspar,  but  the  mica  is  often  a 
governing  characteristic,  the  presence  of  muscovite  making  a 
granite  light,  while  biotite  has  always  the  opposite  effect.  A  large 
amount  of  quartz  will  make  a  granite  hard  and  brittle,  while  too 
much  feldspar  renders  it  softer  and  tougher,  but  more  liable  to 
dec'»rnf>osition.  The  susceptibility  to  polish  and  its  ability  to  resist 
the  action  of  the  elements  depend  greatly  upon  the  accessory  com- 
ponents. Hornblende  is  a  mineral  which  permits  a  granite  to 
take  a  high  polish,  while  pyroxene,  being  very  brittle,  often  breaks 
out  when  a  stone  is  being  hammer-dressed,  giving  a  pitted  appear- 
ance to  an  otherwise  smooth  surface.  Iron  is  detrimental,  as  by 
the  action  of  the  weather  iron-rust  is  formed,  and  rains  washing 
it  over  the  surface  of  the  stone  produce  stains  upon  any  structure 
built  of  stone  containing  iron.  The  size  of  the  particles  of  the 
minerals  is  important.  The  smaller  the  grains  and  the  more  evenly 
they  are  distributed,  the  better  the  stone  will  cut  and  be  polished. 
The  finer  the  grain  the  better  satisfaction  the  granite  will  give  in 
cut  work.  A  fine-grained  stone  is  compact  in  texture,  excluding 
air  and  moisture,  two  agents  that  are  constantly  at  work  to  destroy 
all  minerals.  Oranite  is  divided  into  varieties  according  to  the 
preeenoe  c'  accessories. 
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Muscovite  granite  is  so  called  from  the  mica  being  of  the  musco- 
vite  variety.  It  is  not  found  in  large  quantities  in  this  country^ 
but  is  produced  to  some  extent  from  the  quarries  of  Barre,  Vt. 

Biotite  granite  is  similar  to  the  above  except  that  the  muscovite 
is  replaced  by  biotite.  On  this  account,  while  the  former  is  always 
light  in  color,  the  latter  varies  from  light  to  dark  according  to  the 
quantity  of  mica  or  the  color  of  the  feldspar.  This  class  of  stone 
is  often  red,  owing  to  the  red  feldspar.  As  a  rule  the  stone  is  hard 
and  tough.  Good  samples  of  it  are  found  at  Westerly,  R.  I.,  and 
Dix  Island,  Me. 

Muscovite  biotite  granite  stands  between  the  two  last"  described, 
having  both  varieties  of  the  mica,  and  differing  from  them  only  in 
that  respect.  It  is  found  at  Concord  and  several  other  places  in 
New  Hampshire. 

Hornblende  granite  is  a  variety  in  which  the  characterizing 
accessory  is  almost  entirely  hornblende.  Biotite  is,  however,  gen- 
erally found  upon  a  microscopic  examination.  When  the  mica  can« 
not  be  discovered  by  the  unaided  eye  the  name  "  hornblende  "  is 
given  to  the  variety.  Examples  of  this  are  found  at  Peabody,  Mas8.» 
and  Mt.  Desert,  Me. 

Ilornhlende-hiotite  granite  is  distinguished  from  the  above  in 
that  it  contains  as  essentials  quartz  and  feldspar  with  both  horn- 
blende and  biotite.  This  combination  gives  a  dark  and  sometimes 
an  almost  black  granite,  capable  of  receiving  a  fine  polish. 

Examples  of  this  stone  are  found  at  St.  George,  Me.,  Cape  Ann> 
Mass.,  and  at  Sauk  Rapids,  Minn. 

One  important  property  that  is  possessed  by  all  granites  is  that 
of  splitting  more  easily  in  one  direction  than  another,  so  that 
it  is  easy  to  get  out  blocks  large  or  small  with  practically  parallel 
sides.  This  property  is  generally  called  rift  or  cleavage.  It  was 
caused  by  pressure  before  the  rock  was  consolidated.  The  rift  is 
always  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  pressure.  When  a  stone  is 
resting  upon  a  face  parallel  to  its  cleavage  plane  it  is  said  to  be 
lying  on  its  bed,  and  the  face  at  right  angles  to  the  bed  is  called 
the  edge.  Rift  is  governed  by  the  amount  of  pressure  and  the  grain 
of  the  stone,  so  that  while  all  granites  have  a  rift  they  do  not  have 
it  in  the  same  degree.  The  finer-grained  granites  hare  the  beil 
rift,  decreasing  as  the  grains  increase,  so  that  a  coaxaerfCm^*^ 
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variety  is  apt  to  be  bunchy  and  requires  considerable  dressing  to 
bring  the  faces  of  the  block  to  a  plane  surface.  This  fact  is  well 
known  to  quarrymen,  and  an  experienced  hand  will  easily  and 
quickly  tell  the  character  of  the  rift  by  the  general  appearance  of 
the  stone. 

Although  it  has  been  said  that  granite  breaks  more  easily  in 
one  direction  than  another,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  structure  it 
can  be  broken  into  blocks  of  almost  any  shape  by  skilled  workmen 
with  a  stone-hammer,  or  with  proper  wedges  and  lewises  if  a  large 
and  irregular  block  be  required.  By  this  method  the  dividing  force 
is  exerted  in  whatever  direction  desired  by  inserting  the  wedges  and 
lewises  into  holes  drilled  for  the  purpose,  when  by  lightly  driv- 
ing the  wedges  in  succession  the  quartz  which  is  holding  the  other 
crystals  together  is  easily  fractured  and  the  granite  breaks  as  de- 
sired. On  account  of  this  fact  it  is  particularly  adapted  for  paving- 
blocks  and  curbing,  as  it  is  cheaply  and  rapidly  formed  into  the 
proper  size  and  shape.  Often  a  stone  is  barred  from  use  as  a  pav- 
ing material  for  the  reason  that  so  much  work  is  required  to  get  it 
down  to  specification  size. 

Gneiss  is  a  variety  of  granite  which  differs  from  that  just  de- 
scribed only  from  the  fact  that  its  rift  is  caused  by  the  greater  por- 
tion of  its  mica  being  gathered  in  parallel  planes  so  that  the  stone 
is  easily  broken  along  these  planes.  This  is  purely  a  physical  dif- 
ference, as  chemically  and  mineralogically  it  is  the  same  as  granite 
proper.  This  arrangement  of  the  mica  weakens  the  stone  appreci- 
ably when  set  on  edge,  a  fact  which  is  not  true  of  the  granites. 

Dana  defines  gneiss  as  consisting  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica, 
and  possessing  cleavage  planes. 

Syenite,  according  to  Dana,  consists  of  feldspar  and  hornblende 
with  or  without  quartz.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  mica  of  granite 
and  gneiss  has  disappeared  and  hornblende  has  taken  its  place. 
This  latter  mineral  is  hard  and  compact,  varying  considerably  in 
its  composition,  but  made  up  principally  of  silicate  of  magnesium 
and  calcium,  with  some  alumina  and  iron.  It  has  its  cleavage  in 
two  planes  and  is  easily  brought  to  a  fine  polish. 

in  1787  Werner  adopted  the  definition  quoted  above  from 
Dana,  but  later  German  geologists  have  used  the  term  syenite  to 
designate  rocks  wiihont  quartan  differing  only  from  granite  in  that 
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respect  and  consisting  mainly  of  orthoclase  feldspar  in  company 
with  one  or  more  minerals  of  the  amphibole  hornblende)  or  pyrox- 
ene group.  This  combination  has  seldom  been  used  or  found  in 
this  country. 

Porphyry. — The  mineral  and  chemical  composition  of  the  quartz 
porphyries  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  granites,  from 
which  they  differ  mainly  in  their  "  porphyritic  "  structure.  That 
is,  the  quartz  has  cooled  first,  thereby  gaining  a  crystalline  form 
80  that  the  rock  presents  to  the  eye  a  dense  compact  mass  of  stone 
in  which  can  be  seen  crystals  of  quartz  alone  or  quartz  and  feldspar 
together.  This  structure  characterizes  all  the  rocks  of  this  type. 
The  ferromagnesian  minerals  are  often  confined  to  the  elements 
of  the  earlier  period  of  crystallization,  while  the  original  quartz 
is  found  in  the  acid  types  only,  and  is  generally  restricted  to  the 
ground-mass. 

This  change  of  structure  prevents  the  formation  of  the  rift  so 
characteristic  of  the  true  granites.  In  composition  it  is  generally 
about  two-thirds  silica. 

Diabase  {TTSLj)'TOck). — The  essential  constituents  are  plagioclase, 
feldspar,  and  augite,  with  neariy  always  magnetite  and  apatite  in 
B'Timll  proportions.  The  accessories  are  hornblende,  biotite,  olivine, 
etc.  It  is  holocrystalline  in  form,  but  not  often  having  perfect 
crystal  outlines,  as  they  are  more  or  less  distorted  on  account  of 
interference  during  the  process  of  formation.  The  feldspar  gen- 
erally crystallizes  before  the  ferromagnesian  constituent,  the  former 
being  often  found  wrapped  around  by  the  augite.  As  a  rule  it  is 
finer-grained  than  the  granites.  It  varies  in  color  according  to 
its  constituents  from  a  dark  gray  to  almost  black.  The  rock  is 
hard,  compact,  and  tough,  but  not  easily  broken  into  regular 
sliapes.  It  occurs  in  dikes,  where  the  material  in  a  melted  state 
poured  into  the  fissures  already  created  and,  cooling,  there  divided 
masses  of  the  same  character  into  separate  and  distinct  parts.  This 
is  often  seen  in  limestone  formations  in  Maine.  The  best  illustra- 
tion of  trap-rock  in  this  country  is  probably  the  Palisades  of  New 
Jersey,  although  it  is  also  found  in  Tonnecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia.    It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  2.8  to  3.2. 

Basalt, — This  rock  does  not  differ  materially  from  diabase,  but 
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is  of  more  recent  origin.  The  essential  minerals  are  augite  and 
plagioclase  feldspar  with  olivine.  The  aecessories  are  different 
varieties  of  iron  and  apatite  with  sometimes  quartz,  mica,  etc. 
Structurally  it  varies  from  the  glassy  to  the  holocrystalline.  Chemi- 
cally it  is  composed  of  silica  50  per  cent,  alumina  14,  lime  10, 
magnesia  6,  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese  12,  and  soda  4  per  cent, 
with  small  quantities  of  potash,  etc.  In  the  United  States  it  is 
found  principally  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  especially  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon.  It  is  generally  finer-grained  than  trap-rock. 
It  was  used  very  generally  by  the  early  road-builders  of  the  old 
country,  being  carried  great  distances  to  form  the  surface  of  the 
Toads  on  account  o^  its  fine  wearing  qualities. 

Sioux  Falls  Stone. 

This  is  a  red  quartzite  or  metamorphic  sandstone.  It  contains 
85  per  cent  of  quartz.  Its  color  is  due  to  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  hardest  stone  in  the  country.  It  weighs  162  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot  and  has  a  crushing  strength  of  28,000  lbs.  per  inch.  On 
account  of  its  hardness  it  is  not  much  used  for  building  purposes, 
but  has  been  to  some  extent  in  Western  cities  for  pavements.  It 
wears  smooth  with  a  glassy  surface. 

ANALYSIS   OF   GRANITE  FBOM   POBT   DEPOSIT,  MD. 

Per  cent. 

Silica    73.690 

Alumina 12.891 

Ferric  iron 1.023 

Ferrous  oxide 2.586 

Lime   3.737 

Magnesia 498 

Potash   1.481 

Soda   2.811 

Water   1.060 

Total   99.776 

The  mineral  composition  of  this  rock  was  calculated  from  the 
above  analysis,  but  nothing  more  than  an  approximate  result  could 
be  expected  because  the  exact  composition  of  the  minerals  is  not 
known.    It  was  supposed  to  '^ 
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Percent. 

Biotite  9.7 

Feldspars  46.4 

Quartz  40.0 

Bpidote 3.9 

100.0 

Its  crushing  strength  was  21,180  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

GRANITE  FBOM  WATEBFORD,  CONN. 

Per  cent. 

Silica 68.11 

Alumina 14.28 

Ferrous  oxide 2.63 

Lime 1.86 

Magnesia 68 

Sulphur 34 

Oxide  of  potassium 5.46 

Oxide  of  sodium 6.57 

Total  99.93 

An  average  of  the  tests  made  of  this  stone  showed  a  crushing- 
strength  of  23,715  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

GRANITE  FROM  BLUE  HILL,  ME. 

Per  cent. 

Water  0.27 

Silica  74.64 

Ferric  oxide 1.56 

Alumina  14.90 

Lime 39 

Magnesia   Trace 

Potassium  oxide 6.88 

Sodium  oxide 41 

99.05 
From  this  analysis  the  mineral  composition  was  calculated  to  ber 

Per  cent. 

Mica  36 

Feldspar  10 

Quartz 55 

100 
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GRANITE  FROM  170BTH  JAY,  ICS. 

Per  cent. 

Sflica 71.64 

Titanic  oxide  and  iron  peroxide 0.84 

Alumina  14.24 

Ferric  oxide 74 

Ferrous  oxide 1.18 

Lime 98 

Magnesia 34 

Soda  r 3.39 

Potash   4.73 

Water 61 

Sulphur  and  carbon  dioxide Trace 


98.69 


This  rock  is  described  as  an  even-grained  white  granite  com- 
posed of  white  feldspar,  quartz,  biotite,  and  muscovite,  with  a  small 
grain  of  red  garnet.  Its  name  is  biotite  muscovite  granite.  It 
showed  a  crushing  strength  of  16,310  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

A  red  granite  from  the  same  place  had  a  strength  of  22,367  lbs. 
per  square  inch. 

PINK  GRANITE  FBOM  MILFORD^  MASS. 

Per  cent. 

Silica  76.07 

Alumina  12.67 

Ferric  oxide 2.00 

Oxide  of  manganese 03 

Lime 85 

Magnesia 10 

Potash    4.71 

Soda  3.37 


90.80 


Its  compressive  strength  was  20,883  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

DARK   GRANITE   FROM   BARRE^   VT. 

Per  cent. 

Silica  69.56 

Ferric  oxide 2.65 

Alumina  15.38 

^langanese  Trace 
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Per  cent. 

Lime   1.76 

Magnesia Trace 

Sodium  oxide 6.38 

Potassium  oxide 4.31 

Loss  on  ignition 1.02 


100.06 
This  specimen  is  described  as  a  fine,  even-grained  typical  granite 
containing  both  biotite  and  muscovite  with  quartz  and  feldspar.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  2.672.  It  had  a  crushing  strength  of  17,254  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  weight  applied  perpendicular  to  the  rift,  and 
19,957  lbs.  parallel  to  rift. 

QBANITE  FBOM  PETEBSBUBGj  VA. 

Per  cent. 

Silica  64.12 

Alumina  20.91 

Oxide  of  iron 2.96 

Lime    1.98 

Magnesia 66 

Sodium  oxide 4.57 

Potassium  oxide 4.82 

100.02 
Its  composition  was: 

Per  cent. 

Mica  15 

Feldspar  60 

Quartz   25 

100 
Its  crushing  strength  was  25,100  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

GRANITE  FROM   QUINCY,  MASS. 

Per  cent. 

Silica  75.14 

Alumina 15.57 

Ferrous  oxide 2.49 

Lime 1.85 

Potash   54 

Soda  4.41 


100.00 
Its  mineral  constituents  are  principally  quartz,  hornblende,  and 
feldspar.    The  stone  is  very  hard  and  capable  of  receiving  a  hi^ 
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polish.    Its  crushing  strength  was  found  by  QiUmore  to  be  17,750 
lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  its  specific  gravity  2.669. 

GRAKITE  FBOM  EXETEB,  CAL. 

Per  cent. 

Silica    75.35 

Oxide  of  iron 3.94 

Oxide  of  aluminum 13.69 

Oxide  of  calcium 2.97 

Oxide  of  magnesium 06 

Oxide  of  sodium 1.14 

Oxide  of  potassium 2.85 

1%  100.00 

This  stone  has  a  shearing  strength  of  2419  lbs.  per  square  inch 
and  a  coeflBcient  of  expansion  of  0.00000461  per  inch.  Granite 
from  Millbridge  had  a  coefficient  of  expansion  of  0.000004  between 
Zr  and  212**  F. 

The  total  value  of  the  granite  output  of  the  United  States  for 
the  years  1896  and  1897  is  $7,944,994  and  $8,905,075  respectively. 
Of  this  amount  nearly  one-half  was  furnished  by  the  States  of 
Massachusetts,  Maine  and  Vermont.  The  value  of  the  paving-blocks 
for  the  same  years  was*$l,231,736  and  $1,140,417.  In  189()  Maine 
furnished  $344,101  worth,  Massachusetts  $324,784,  and  Georgia 
$94,390;  while  in  1897  Georgia  supplied  $295,005  worth,  Massa- 
chusetts $243,750,  and  Maine  $172,637.  This  great  falling  off  in 
values  in  New  England  is  attributable  to  the  increased  use  of 
asphalt  for  pavements  in  cities  which  in  former  years  drew  largely 
from  the  New  England  quarries.  This  use  of  asphalt  not  only  de- 
creased the  quantity  of  granite  used,  but  also  the  value  per  thousand 
of  the  blocks  themselves. 

VALUE  OF   GRANITE  PRODUCT    1890  TO    1897. 

1890 $14,464,095 

1891 13,867,000 

1892 12,642,000 

1893 8,808,934 

1894 10,029, 1 56 

1895 8,894,328 

1896 7,944,994 

1897 8,905,075  • 

*  One>fourth  for  building. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  TRAP-BOCK  FBOU  MEBIDEN,  CONN. 

Per  cent 

Silica 62.37 

Aluminum  oxide 15.06 

Ferric   oxide 2.34 

Ferrous  oxide 9.82 

Titanium  oxide 21 

Manganous  oxide .32 

Magnesium    oxide 5.38 

Calcium  oxide 7.33 

Potassium  oxide ' 92 

Sodium  oxide 4.04 

Water 2.24 


100.03 


This  stone  had  a  crushing  strength  of  34,920  lbs.  per  square 
inch  and  a  specific  gravity  of  2.965. 

TBAP-BOCK  FROM  M0N80N,  MASS. 

F^oent. 

SUica  * 52.59 

Ferric   oxide 14.55 

Alumina  23.42 

Lime    9.05 

Magnesia    28 

Manganous  oxide 09 


Specific  gravity  3.01. 

BIBDSBOBOUOH  TBAP-^BOCK,  PENN. 

Percent. 

Silica  46.87 

Alumina  13.36 

Ferrous  oxide 2.71 

Ferric  oxide 9.79 

Calcium  oxide 14.70 

Magnesium  oxide 4.35 

Sodium  oxide 4.64 

Potassium  oxide 2.01 

Titanium  oxide 1.98 

100.41 


STONB. 


2T 


From  the  above  and  microscopic  examinations  the  mineral  con- 
stituents were  found  to  be  plagioclase,  feldspar,  pyroxene,  and  horn- 
blende, with  4.56  per  cent  of  magnetite  or  ^magnetic  iron.  This  is 
a  stone  similar  to  that  forming  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  in  New 
Jersey. 

Table  No.  1. 

ANALYSIS  OF  TRAP-BOCK  FBOM  NEW  JEBSEY. 

Percent.  Percent.  Percent.  Percent. 

Silica 50.61  52.29  50.03  51.20 

Iron  13.91  14.30  16.81  11.12 

Alumina  18.34  16.68  18.20  20.88 

Lime   7.01              9.35  11.10  12.50 

Magnesia 6.73              4.58  1.02  2.17 

Potash 0.08             0.48)  1.03  1.03 

Soda  1.60  2.80) 

Water  1.72             ....  1.80  1.10 

100.00  100.48  100.00  100.00 

•  New  Jersey  Report,  1886. 
Table  No.  2. 

RBSULTS  OF  TESTS  MADE  OF  CRX7BHINO  BTRENOTHB  OF  DIFFERENT  GRANITES. 


Locality. 


Middleton,  Conn 

Do 

Do.  

Baire,  Vt 

Do 

Lithoria,  Ga 

Stone  Mt.,  Ga 

North  Jay,  Me.,  white.. 

Do.  red. . . 

Westfield,  Mass 

Exeter,  Cal 

Milford,  Mass 

Port  Deposit,  Md 

Brandjwine  Granite  Ck>. 

Mount  Airy,  N.  C 

Waterford,  Conn 

Graniteville,  Mo 


PoflHiOD. 


Bed.  Edee. 
28018  28049 
22548  21699 
81881  80996 
17254  19957 
16412    15845 

26880 

28958 

16310 

22367 

16091 

21104 

20888 

21180 

25075 

20000 

23715 

24749 


Authority. 


I.  H.  Woolson,  Col.  College 
Do. 
Do. 
Wm.  C.  Day,  Swarthmore  Col, 

Do. 
Watertown  Arsenal 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Booth,  Garrett  &  Blair,  Phil. 

Do. 
RiehleBroe.,  Phila, 
I.  H.  Woolson,  Col.  College 
J.  B.  Johnson,  Wash.  Univ. 


*  Gneiss. 

Sandstone. 
Sand  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  or  disintegration  of  rocks. 
It  is  a  common  occurrence  to  find  pockets  of  sand  in  beds  of  earth 
or  limestone.    These  aie  "*«»  being  surrounded 
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when  these  deposits  of  clay  or  stone  were  first  made.  Long  after- 
wards the  boulders  decayed,  and  in  their  places  are  discovered 
pockets  of  sand.  Its  composition  depends  upon  the  minerals  con- 
tained  in  the  original  rocks. 

When  large  deposits  of  stone  decay,  the  particles  of  quartz^ 
being  indestructible,  are  borne  away  principally  by  two  agencies,, 
water  and  the  winds.  At  this  time  the  different  products  are  often 
separated  and  the  quartz,  being  heavier  than  the  decomposed  min- 
eral, is  kept. by  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sands  of  the  seashore  and 
those  of  a  desert. 

Large  grains  are  as.  a  rule  affected  more  than  small  ones.  Sea 
sands  are  less  sharp  than  those  of  rivers  and  lakes,  on  account  of 
the  constant  action  of  the  waves  and  tides;  while  those  of  a  desert 
or  any  place  subject  to  the  action  of  the  winds  are  most  rounded 
of  all.  It  is  only  in  desert  sands  that  the  smallest  grains  show  any 
great  effect  of  attrition. 

Sandstone  is  formed  by  grains  of  sand  being  deposited  in  beds 
by  some  agency  and  aften^^ards  compacted.  The  sand  proper  is 
almost  all  quartz,  as  this  mineral  is  indestructible  from  the  ordinary 
action  x)f  the  elements,  while  the  cementing  portion  of  the  original 
rock  has  generally  beien  decomposed  and  a  new  substance  formed. 
The  solidification  of  the  stone  is  caused  by  great  pressure,  partial 
solution,  fusion  of  some  of  its  own  parts,  or  by  the  infiltration  of 
some  cementing  material,  such  as  silica  lime,  or  the  oxides  of  iron. 
It  is  generally  found  in  layers  of  variable  thickness  separated  from 
each  other  by  some  softer  material.  The  thickness  of  these  layers, 
probably  depends  upon  the  time  one  force  acted  continuously  upon 
the  sand,  the  softer  deposits  being  made  during  the  intervening 
period. 

The  texture  of  the  stone  varies  according  to  the  sizes  of  the 
sand-grains,  some  being  so  fine  as  to  be  barely  discernible,  while 
others  are  very  coarse,  with  every  gradation  between  them.  Mica 
and  feldspar  are  sometimes  ingredients,  and  upon  the  composition^ 
as  well  as  the  cementing  material  with  which  it  is  held  together^ 
depends  its  value  as  stone. 

Sandstones  are  of  many  colors,  the  most  common,  however, 
being  gray,  yellow,  and  red.  These  colors  are  determined  by  the 
different  combinations  of  iron;  the  red  beinp:  due  to  peroxides,  and 
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the  yellow  to  hydrous  peroxides.  Some  varieties  will  change  color 
upon  exposure  to  the  air  or  the  application  of  heat,  on  account  of 
the  oxidation  of  the  iron. 

When  the  rock  is  solidified  by  any  of  the  methods  mentioned 
above,  except  pressure,  the  cementing  substance  must  be  considered 
as  having  been  formed  in  place,  and  upon  its  complete  formation 
the  rock  may  be  said  to  have  entered  upon  a  new  era  in  its  his* 
tory. 

When  the  cement  is  calcareous,  it  has  generally  been  deposited 
as  mud  or  pulverized  shells,  but  it  has  no  binding  properties  until 
it  has  been  partially  dissolved  and  redeposited  in  a  somewhat  crys- 
talline form.  This  cement  is  sometimes  mixed  with  red  oxide  and 
brown  by drated*  oxide  of  iron. 

In  the  hard  and  tougher  sandstones  the  cement  is  generally 
silicious.  If  the  grains  have  not  been  much  rounded  and  are 
of  irregular  size,  the  interstices  are  very  small  and  the  silica  is  of 
no  great  amouirt  and  often  hard  to  discover,  as  it  may  be  hidden 
by  dust  or  iron-stains.  When  the  spaces  are  comparatively  large 
the  silicious  cement  is  often  deposited  around  the  quartz-grains, 
increasing  their  size  and  completing  the  rock  by  a  regular  growth. 
Red  sandstones  are  sometimes  found  to  be  easily  disintegrated  on 
account  of  the  iron  oxide  separating  the  original  grains  from  the 
cementing  material. 

In  street  construction  sandstones  are  used  for  curbing,  cross- 
walks, flagging,  and  for  paving  the  roadway  of  the  street.  Those 
most  commonly  used  for  these  purposes  in  this  country  are  the  so- 
called  Hudson  River  bluestone,  Medina  sandstone,  Berea  grit,  and 
Colorado  sandstone.  The  Medina  stone  and  that  from  Colorado 
are  the  only  ones  of  these  used  in  pavements  proper. 

Hudson  Biver  Bluestone. 

This  variety  is  not  generally  considered  to  be  a  sandstone,  but 
is  known  commercially  in  the  localities  where  it  is  used  as  *^  blue- 
stone."  It  is  very  hard  and  durable  and  is  used  almost  entirely 
for  curbing,  flagging,  and  cross-walks,  for  which  purpose  it  is  so 
well  adapted  on  account  of  its  great  transverse  strength.  It  is  also 
very  evenly  bedded,  so  ttiat  its  surface  is  smooth,  making  it  espe- 
cially desirable  for  sidewalks* 
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This  formation  extends  about  100  miles  in  New  York  from  the 
Bouthwestem  towns  of  Albany  County  across  Greene,  Ulster, 
Orange,  and  Sullivan  counties  to  the  Delaware  River.  The  land 
along  this  line  is  of  little  worth  for  any  agricultural  purposes,  its 
value  being  governed  by  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  stone  it  can 
produce.  The  different  quarries  vary  much  in  the  number  and 
thickness  of  the  quarry-beds,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  flie  overlying 
«arth.  The  beds  range  in -thickness  from  an  inch  up  to  three  feet, 
and  irf  a  few  cases  to  six  feet,  the  thinner  layere  being  near  the 
Burface. 

The  strata  can  generally  be  split  in  places  parallel  to  the  bedding 
and  to  the  required  thickness,  the  size  of  the  pieces  being  deter- 
mined by  the  vertical  joints.  Stones  sixty  by  twenty  feet  have  in 
some  instances  being  obtained. 

The  product  of  the  different  quarries  varies  somewhat  in  color 
as  well  as  hardness  and  texture,  and  consequently  in  value.  The 
texture  ranges  from  the  fine  shaly  or  argillaceous  to  the  silicious 
and  even  the  conglomerate  rock.  The  best  is  fine-grained, 
not  very  plainly  laminated,  and  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
silica  cemented  together  by  a  silicious  paste.  It  is  therefore  very 
hard  and  durable.  It  is  so  compact  that  it  absorbs  but  little  mois- 
ture and  dries  off  quickly  after  a  rain.  A  representative  specimen 
had  a  specific  gravity  of  2.751  and  contained  4.63  per  cent  of 
ferrous  and  0.79  per  cent  of  ferric  oxide.  It  absorbed  0.82  per 
cent  of  water.  At  a  temperature  of  from  1200°  to  1400**  F.  its 
color  changed  to  a  dull  red,  and  the  piece  was  slightly  checked  and 
its  strength  impaired. 

Stone  very  similar  to  the  Hudson  River  variety  is  toxxni  in 
Luzerne  County,  Penn.    A  sample  of  this  being  analyzed  showed: 

Percent. 

Silica  and   insoluble  matter 04.00 

Ferric  oxide 1.98 

Lime   1.10 

Magnesia   1.00 

Water  and  carbonic  acid  (volatile  at  red  heat) 1.92 

Alumina lYaoe 


100.00 

Its  specific  gravity  was  2.656. 
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Xedina  Sandstone. 

This  stone  is  f onnd  in  New  York  State,  extending  from  Oneida 
and  Oswego  counties  on  the  east  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario 
westerly  to  the  Niagara  River.  It  also  continues  on  into  Canada, 
and  is  found  to  some  extent  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  It  is 
of  the  Upper  Silurian  formation.  It  is  generally  a  deep  brownish 
red  in  color,  though  sometimes  light  and  yellowish,  and  in  a  few 
localities  gray.  The  coloring-matter  is  oxide  of  iron.  In  some 
instances  where  the  red  stone  joins  the  gray,  the  iron  has  pene- 
trated the  latter  to  quite  an  extent.  It  is  both  fine-  and  coarse- 
grained in  texture,  the  latter  being  of  a  deeper  color  as  the  iron 
cement  more  easily  penetrates  the  interstices  between  the  larger 
grains.  The  gray  stone  often  contains  marine  shells,  but  these 
are  rarely  found  in  the  red.  The  metals  in  composition  are  copper 
and  iron  pyrites,  oxide  of  manganese  and  iron,  and  carbonates  of 
copper.  Alternate  freezing  and  thawing  produce  but  little  change 
in  its  strength.  At  Fulton,  Oswego  County,  it  forms  the  banks 
and  falls  of  the  river,  and  is  noticeable  for  a  half  mile  below,  being 
formed  in  layers  about  two  feet  thick.  At  one  quarry  near  Lock- 
port  layers  are  found  varying  in  thickness  from  an  eighth  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  up  to  several  feet,  and  in  another  from  a  few 
inches  up  to  six  feet.  These  layers  are  easily  separated  from  each 
other,  as  they  are  partially  covered  with  oxide  of  manganese. 

On  the  Niagara  River  the  stone  is  nearly  white,  but  on  going 
east  it  becomes  tinged  with  red,  and  at  Medina  the  layers  are  very 
strongly  colored,  and  sometimes  spotted  red  and  white. 

The  principal  mineral  constituent  is  quartz  associated  with 
f^ome  kaolinized  feldspar.  The  cementing  material  is  mainly  oxide 
of  iron  with  some  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  evenly  bedded,  and  the 
strata  dip  to  the  south.  The  beds  are  divided  into  blocks  by  sys- 
tems of  vertical  joints,  generally  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
greatly  facilitating  the  work  of  quarrying. 

While  quarries  have  been  opened  in  many  counties,  the  principal 
ones  are  located  between  Brockport  and  Lockport  in  Monroe  and 
Niagara  counties.  At  Medina  the  stone  is  hard,  with  oblique 
laminations  in  the  bed.    The  gray  stone  is  nearly  all  used  for 
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paving-blocks,  although  other  colors  are  so  used  as  well  as  for  flag- 
ging and  cross-walks. 

A  sample  from  Albion,  Orleans  County,  had  a  specific  gravity 
of  2.60.  It  had  0.51  per  cent  of  ferrous  and  0.06  per  cent  of  ferric 
iron  and  absorbed  2.37  per  cent  of  water.  One  from  Oswego  Falls 
had  a  specific  gravity  of  2.62  per  cent,  contained  0.59  per  cent  of 
ferrous  and  1.71  per  cent  of  ferric  iron,  and  absorbed  3.73  per  cent 
of  water. 

Potsdam  Sandstone. 

This  formation  is  the  oldest  of  any  in  New  York  in  which  sand- 
stone is  quarried.  It  is  found  in  several  counties  in  the  State.  It  is 
grayish,  yellow,  brown,  and  sometimes  red  in  color,  according  to 
the  amount  and  kind  of  iron  in  composition.  It  varies  from  a 
strong  compact  quartzite  to  a  loosely  coherent  granular  mass. 

The  largest  quarries  are  near  Potsdam,  hence  its  name.  This 
stone  is  hard  and  compact,  evenly  grained,  and  reddish  in  color. 
It  is  largely  used  as  a  building-stone  and  also  for  pavements. 

It  was  used  to  some  extent  in  the  Columbia  College  buildings. 

It  consists  almost  entirely  of  quartz,  the  grains  being  very  clear, 
many  of  them  showing  a  secondary  enlargement.  The  cementing 
material  is  almost  wholly  silica.  It  absorbed  2.08  per  cent  of  water^ 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.6.  Under  the  heat  test  its  color  was 
unchanged.  No  checks  appeared,  and  its  strength  was  but  little 
impaired. 

Berea  Sandstone. 

This  stone  has  an  area  in  Ohio  alone  of  about  15,000  square 
miles,  and  it  also  extends  into  four  adjacent  States.  It  is  a  well- 
defined  deposit,  moderately  coarse-grained,  from  forty  to  sixty 
feet  thick.  It  is  generally  gray  in  color,  but  sometimes  spotted 
with  iron  stains,  and  in  some  localities  a  light  buff  or  drab.  It  is 
quarried  in  great  quantities  at  Berea,  Ohio,  whence-it  derives  its 
name  of  "  Berea  grit.'*  At  that  place  it  is  covered  by  the  Cuyahoga 
shale  and  by  drift  clay.  At  Peninsula,  however,  the  formation  is 
from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  above  the  canal,  making  the  quarrying 
work  very  easy.    It  is  of  great  value  for  building-stone,  as  it  is 
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easily  gotten  out  into  regular  shapes  and  is  cut  without  difficulty. 
It  is  the  best  grindstone  grit  in  the  country.  It  is  sufficiently  por- 
ous below  the  surface  to  carry  petroleum,  gas,  etc.  It  is  too  soft 
for  paving  purposes,  but  is  used  very  generally  for  curbing  and 
flagging. 

The  formation  is  supposed  to  represent  an  old  shore-line,  as 
much  of  the  surface  is  ripple-marked  and  shows  many  signs  of 
worms.    An  analysis  of  an  average  sample  gave: 

Silica  96.90 

Iron  oxide .^. . .       1.68  cbushino  btbenoth. 

Lime   65 

Potash  and  soda 55  Bed 17,500 

Carbonic  acid,  water,  etc 32  Edge 14,812 

100.00 

Heated  to  1200**  to  1400**  F.  its  color  changed  to  red  and  its 
strength  was  entirely  gone. 

Gillmore  found  the  crushing  strength  of  sandstones*  to  vary 
from  4025  to  17,725  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Colorado  Sandstone. 

In  Boulder  County,  Colorado,  are  several  deposits  of  sandstone 
that  furnish  stone  for  building  and  street-construction  purposes. 
The  products  have  been  used  principally  in  Denver  "and  Omaha, 
but  are  scattered  about  in  many  smaller  towns  in  both  States. 

The  stone  varies  in  color  from  a  gray  to  a  light  red  according 
to  the  composition  of  the  iron  compounds. 

It  is  generally  found  in  layers  from  I  inch  to  several  feet  in 
thickness  at  an  angle  of  about  30°  with  the  horizon.  It  splits 
easily  along  the  cleavage  planes,  and  breaks  readily  at  right  angles, 
so  that  it  is  formed  into  flagging,  curbstones,  and  paving-blocks 
without  difficulty.  It  is  hard  and  tough  and  wears  well  and 
smoothly  in  a  pavement.  Its  grain  and  texture  are  such  that,  al- 
though smooth,  it  is  never  slippery,  and,  when  laid  on  an  un- 
yielding base,  after  a  little  wear  it  fo  ^^easing 
pavement,  very  similar  to  one  made 
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The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  tests  of  Colorado  sand- 
stone, made  for  the  State  Capitol  and  given  in  "  U.  S.  Mineral  Re- 
sources" for  1886: 

Table  No.  3. 


LocaUty. 

Color. 

PosiUon. 

C5nMhiiiif 
Strenfcth 
per  sq.  in. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

St.  Vrains 

Light  red 
GTray 
Light  red 
Dark  gray 
Grayish  white 

(Bed 

iff 

IS- 

Edge 

11605 
17187 
11707 
10784 
12740 
17487 
10514 
13585 
18578 
17261 

2.393 

Fort  CoUins 

2.252 

Do 

2.482 

Stout 

"2!263** 

Buck  Horn 

"2.379" " 

ANALYSIS  OF  COLORADO  SANDSTONE. 

Stout. 
Per  cent. 

Silica 96.60 

Iron  and  alumina 0.78 

Calcium  oxide 0.88 

Magnesia 1.46 

Carbonic  acid  and  water 1.18 


Buck  Horn. 
Per  cent. 

96.46 

1.90 

1.06 

0.64 

0.00 


99.79 


100.06 


Limestone. 

Although  limestone  as  well  as  sandstone  is  a  sedimentary  rock, 
it  differs  from  it  very  much  in  its  formation. 

Water  flowing  down  from  a  rough  mountainous  country  carries 
with  it  a  large  amount  of  matter  both  in  solution  and  suspension. 
As  the  stream  reaches  any  large  body  of  still  water  its  velocity  gradu- 
ally decreases  and  that  portion  in  suspension  io  deposited,  the 
coarser  and  heavier  near  the  shore  and  the  finer  farther  out. 

Calcareous  matter  as  a  rule,  being  soft,  is  generally  fine  and  is 
"borne  from  a  distance  and  finally  deposited  as  silt.  All  watera 
flowing  as  above  contain  a  <jonsiderable  quantity  of  lime  in  solu- 
tion  which,  being  in  part  precipitated,  serves  to  consolidate  the  silt. 
From  this  same  source  certain  marine  animals  derive  their  supply 
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for  their  shells.  Upon  the  death  and  decomposition  of  the  animal 
life  the  shells  and  corals  are  left  and,  breaking  up,  in  time  form, 
calcareous  banks  which  later  on  become  beds  of  limestones  of  more 
or  less  fragmental  nature. 

The  theory  of  the  formation  of  oolitic  varieties  is  somewhat 
different.  It  is  supposed  that  certain  fragments  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter have  been  deposited  upon  the  bottom  of  some  ancient  sea,  and 
that  they  were  kept  in  motion  by  the  action  of  the  waves  or  some? 
other  force,  preventing  their  solidification.  If,  then,  the  lime  in 
solution  should  from  any  cause  become  too  much  for  the  absorption 
of  the  marine  animals,  it  would  be  precipitated,  and  would  form 
around  the  fragments,  which,  being  in  motion,  would  become  ap- 
proximately spherical  in  shape.  But  as  the  precipitation  continues 
the  interstices  become  filled  and  beds  of  solid  stone  are  formed 
having  the  appearance  peculiar  to  this  variety. 

Both  of  the  above  formations  are  generally  in  well-defined  beds 
nearly  level  when  not  disturbed  by  any  subsequent  force.  When,^ 
however,  as  often  happens,  the  strata  are  found  at  all  angles  with 
the  horizontal,  they  have  been  acted  upon  by  some  of  the  forces  so 
frequent  during  the  formation  of  the  earth's  crust. 

In  the  course  of  time  some  of  these  beds  may  be  broken  up. 
into  fragments  comparatively  small  and  after  having  settled  into 
a  permanent  position  and  again  consolidated  by  the  further  de- 
posits of  lime  or  iron  oxides  in  the  interstices  of  the  fragments.  It 
is  thus  that  the  metamorphic  limestones  are  formed. 

Limestones  differ  greatly  in  structure  from  the  variety  highly 
charged  with  fossils  to  the  hard  compact  rocks  denser  and  heavier 
than  granite. 

They  also  vary  in  color  according  to  the  iron  and  carbonaceoua 
compounds  that  may  be  present. 

As  calcite  crystallizes  so  readily,  few  limestones  are  entirely 
amorphous,  but  range  gradually  from  the  amorphic  to  the  holo- 
crystalline.  Few  limestones  are  pure  calcium  carbonate.  Impuri- 
ties are  easily  mixed  with  the  lime  during  the  formation.  Mag- 
nesium is  often  found  in  considerable  quantities,  when  the  variety 
is  called  magnesian.  When  this  amount  exceeds  45.65  per  cent 
the  stone  takes  the  name  of  dolomite.  Dolomite  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  2.9. 
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Silica  and  clay  are  often  found  in  composition,  and  when  they 
exist  in  quantities  exceeding  10  per  cent  the  stone  is  said  to  be  hy- 
draulic. That  is,  upon  being  burned  and  ground  it  can  be  made 
into  mortar  that  will  harden  under  water,  a  property  not  belonging  . 
to  ordinary  limestones.  A  specimen  of  this  variety  from  Rondout, 
N.  Y.,  analyzed  according  to  Dana: 

Percent. 

Carbonic  acid 34.20 

Lime   26.60 

Magnesia   12.36 

SUica  16^7 

Alumina  9.13 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 2.26 

98.80 

Marble  is  a  name  given  to  certain  crystalline  limestones  that 
are  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish 
and  so  become  of  value  for  building  purposes.  Certain  dolomites 
are  also  called  marble. 

Bedford  Oolitic  Limestone. 

This  stone  is  properly  a  calcareous  sandstone  or  freestone,  dif- 
fering from  sandstone  in  having  its  grains  composed  of  carbonate 
of  lime  instead  of  quartz,  and  in  the  grains  being  small  fossils  in- 
stead of  sediment  transported  by  water  from  some  former  rock- 
mass.  It  differs  from  other  limestone  in  its  granular  texture  and 
freestone  grain. 

It  occurs  in  a  bed  varying  from  25  to  100  feet  in  thickness. 
The  greater  portion  of  it  is  free  from  laminations  or  bedding 
seams.  In  almost  every  quarry  or  natural  exposure  there  is  at  least 
one  system  of  vertical  joints,  but  they  are  rarely  so  numerous  as 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  stone  in  large  dimensions. 

It  is  a  granular  stone,  and  both  the  grains  and  uniting  cemenl 
are  carbonate  of  lime.  In  the  common  sandstones  the  grains  are 
hard  and  approximately  angular;  in  this  stone  the  grains  are  al- 
ways soft  and  either  round  or  rounded.  In  the  silicious  sandstones 
the  grains  are  harder  than  the  cement,  in  the  Bedford  the  cement 
is  harder  than  tlie  grains.  These  grains  are  nearly  all  small  fossil 
forms,  but  when  they  are  large,  that  portion  of  the  stone  containing 
them  is  thrown  away  and  not  used,  the  finest-grained  being  much 
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the  better  if  ix  k  wiifnrm  ib  texxnre  and  color.  Tbe  ori^oiul  cotor 
vu  Vtmty  bm  it  h  someciiiiies  foond  bojE  uui  eTcn  a  mixed  hlTKe  ULvi 
\mSf  accofdinjr  v^  the  rhmricil  chtnges  in  ihe  iron  compoozhL 

It  is  foimd  in  seToml  coanti«s  of  Indi^nA  and  extends  acHKS 
the  Ohio  Bxier  into  the  State  of  Kentucky.  It  takes  its  name  from 
tike  Tillage  of  Bedford,  Tih^mt^ 

A  ioies  of  tests  to  determine  its  compressiTe  strength  gaxe  an 
tTezige  of  TOOO  pounds  per  square  inch  with  a  maTfmqm  of  13«:HX^ 
pounds. 

Expenments  on  1-inch  cubes  vere  also  made  to  asceruin  iis 
fiie-iesisting  q[iialities.  Heated  to  1000'  F.  and  (longed  into  cold 
water  the  samples  were  not  affected.  Heated  to  ISOO^  and  treated 
in  the  suae  manner  the  cnbes  cnimUed  slightlj  along  the  lower 
edges.  Heated  to  loOO"*  and  cooled  in  the  air  the  cnbes  retained 
their  fonn,  but  were  calcined  in  a  marked  degree. 

The  principal  nse  of  this  stone  Is  for  bnilding  purposes.  It  is 
etfilj  cut  whai  taken  from  the  qnarrr,  but  hardens  upon  expo- 
cure  to  the  atmosphere.  It  is  also  used  in  street  construction  for 
curbing  and  flagi^ng,  being  easily  sawed  to  any  required  dimen- 
sions. 

Table  No.  4. 

A^XALTSn  OF  BKDFORD  nO!^  FROM  DnrrKRKXT  LOCAI JTIKS. 


QMMTy. 


Bedford,  Ind.. 
Hunur  Valley 

Romoiim 

Twin  Creek  .. 


I- 


seoo 

4100 
9100 
9900 


ft 


2.47 


8.48 
2.51 


5| 


96.27.  0.84 
98.11    0.92 


97.90 
98.1S 


0.65 
0.97 


I 


0.64 
0.86 
1.26 
0.76 


0.15  99.90 
0.16  ;i00.05 
0.18  I  99.99 
0.15  1100.04 


Trenton  limestone. 

This  deposit  takes  its  name  from  a  township  in  Oneida  County, 
New  York.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  this  country,  ex- 
tending from  Maine  on  the  east  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the 
west  and  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Alabama.  By  its  decay  it  has 
formed  soils  of  great  fertility.  That  of  the  celebrated  Blue  Grass 
region  of  Kentucky  is  a  direct  product  of  the  decomposition  of  this 
stone. 
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In  its  original  locality  it  is  dark  blue  in  color,  verging  to  black 
and  lying  in  even  beds  which  are  sometimes  separated  by  layers 
of  black  shale.  It  contains  well-preserved  specimens  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  Age.  It  changes  in  color  and  composition  as  it  extends 
in  different  directions,  but  is  easily  followed  by  its  distinctive 
features. 

It  is  used  for  building  purposes,  burned  into  lime,  and  broken 
up  for  road-building,  according  to  the  wants  of  any  particular  sec- 
tion where  it  is  located. 

Table  No.  5  gives  the  result  of  several  analyses  of  this  stone. 
Table  No.  5. 
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Table  No.  6  shows  the  analyses  of  different  limestones  and  their 
resulting  limes. 

Table  No.  6 


Bridgeport, 
Pwin. 

Lonfrview, 
Ala. 

Barton, 
Ga. 

HanoTer, 
Penn. 

Stone. 

Lime. 

Stone. 

Lime. 

Stone. 

Ume. 

Stone. 

Ume. 

Calciam  carbonate. . . 
Magnesium  carbonate 
Oxide  of  iron  and  alu- 
mina  

Silica  and  silicates. .. 
Moisture 

65.70 
41.97 

0.72 
1.58 

2.95 

99.16 
0.76 

Trace 
0.15 

1.60 
0.56 

0.26 
0.87 

56.02 
88.48 

1.50 
1.94 

1.286 

7.252 

1.622 

84.070 

55.786 

88.12 
8.28 

0.08 
0.68 



o.oa 
0.5a 

Calcium  oxide 

58.88 
87.87 

97.80 

92. oa 

Macmesiuni  oxide. 

8.55 

Pot Assi  11  ni    A&rbon  a.t a 

4.28 

Miscellaneous 

7.43 

Total 

M.97 

100.00 

100.06 

99.99 

97.89 

99.916 

99.44 

100.84 

STONE. 
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Table  No.  7  gives  the  composition  of  limestone  from  different 
localities. 


Table  No. 
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*  Dolomite.      t  Alumina.      %  Pboupborua. 
In  fire  samples  of  Missouri  limestone  the  calcium  carbonate  aTeraged  09.'Jjt. 

Limestones  tested  by  General  Qillmore  for  crushing  strength, 
varied  from  3450  to  25,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 


CHAPTER  m. 

ASPHALT. 

'  Asphalt  or  bitumen  under  some  name  has  been  in  use  for  many 
mges.  The  terms  have  been  used  so  much  synonymously  as  weU 
as  interchangeably  that  it  is  often  diflSeult  to  tell  just  what  yarie- 
ties  are  referred  to.  The  practice  is  still  kept  up  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, some  authorities  speaking  of  asphalt,  others  of  asphaltum,  and 
:8ome  of  both,  while  all  are  practically  referring  to  the  same  sub- 
stance. Some  specifications  have  mentioned  pure  asphaltum.  It 
i¥Ould  be  extremely  diflScult  at  the  present  time  to  establish  legally 
"what  pure  asphaltum  is.  As  one  writer  has  said,  asphalt  is  an 
occurrence  and  not  a  distinct  substance. 

In  America  natural  bituminous  pavements  are  called  asphalt; 
in  France,  asphalte  comprime;  in  Germany,  Stampf-Asphalium; 
and  in  England,  asphalte. 

In  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible  it  is  stated  that  "Sosh 
was  told  to  pitch  the  ark  with  pitch;  and  in  another  chapter  in 
Genesis,  that  when  the  tower  of  Babel  was  built  slime  was  used 
for  mortar;  and  in  Exodus,  that  the  ark  of  bulrudhes  in  which 
Moses  was  found  was  daubed  with  slime  and  pitch.  In  each  of  these 
cases  the  Latin  version  renders  the  words  "  slime ''  and  "  pitch  *' 
as  "  bitumen  "  except  in  the  case  of  Moses'  ark,  both  words  being 
used  in  the  same  sentence;  "  pitch ''  is  rendered  pice,  the  ablative 
form  of  pix. 

In  the  Greek  version  these  words  are  all  rendered  Sa-tpaXros, 
or  from  the  same  root  except  as  above  in  Exodus,  where 
4X(r4>aXro7tl<Tatj  is  used.  This  latter  word  is  said  by  Liddell  and 
Scott  to  be  the  same  as  ;ri<r<rar<r0arAr off, which  means  a  compound 
of  asphalt  and  pitch.  Riddell  and  White  define  bitumen  as  "A 
kind  of  asphaltum,  Jew's  pitch,  or  fossil  tar,"  and  add  that  it  was 
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frequently  found  in  Palestine  and  Babylon,  Bitumen,  they  say,, 
is  from  the  Hebrew  word  chemar,  and  aa<paXroi  from  two 
Hebrew  words  meaning  "  mud." 

Liddell  and  Scott  also  say  that  the  belief  that  aatpaXros^ 
is  derived  from  <r0aAAa7is  erroneous. 

It  is  also  stated  in  profane  history  that  bitumen  was  used  in 
building  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  and  in  other  works  of 
masonry  construction  in  both  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  It  was  also 
used  in  making  cisterns  water-tight.  Tradition  says  that  this  pitch 
came  from  the  springs  of  Oyen  Hit  on  the  Euphrates. 

In  the  light  of  all  this  it  is  safe  to  say  that  some  forms  of 
bitumen  have  been  known  to,  and  used  by,  the  human  race  from 
very  early  periods.  In  some  sections  of  Europe  examples  of 
masonry  constructed  with  a  bituminous  cement  are  still  extant. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  extended  discussion  of  bitumen*  in  any 
of  its  forms,  it  will  be  fitting  to  examine  the  various  definitions  that 
have  been  given  to  it  by  different  writers  and  students. 

Whatever  form  is  studied,  it  must  be  understood  that  bitumen 
is  the  essential  base  of  all,  and  that  will  be  considered  first.  Prof. 
S.  F.  Peckbam,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  who 
has  been  engaged  more  or  less  in  the  study  of  this  subject  since 
1865,  defines  bitumen  as  "  That  large  class  of  substances  occurring 
in  nature  as  minerals  and  consisting  chiefly  of  mixtures  of  com- 
pounds of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  with  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and 
oxygen  as  more  rare  constituents." 

Prof.  Sadtler  says:  "  The  word  bitumen  in  mineralogy  is  ap- 
plied to  hydrocarbon  mixtures  of  mineral  occurrence,  whether  solid,. 
liquid,  or  gaseous." 

Mr.  A.  W.  Dow,  at  present  Inspector  of  Asphalt  and 
Cements,  Washington,  defines  bitumen  as  **  Any  and  all  hydro- 
carbons, whether  natural  or  artificial,  soluble  in  carbon  bisul- 
phide." 

Leon  Malo,  an  eminent  French  writer  on  the  subject,  says  in 
1861  he  made  the  following  definition,  and  in  1897  he  can  do  no 
better  than  to  reiterate  it:  "  Bitumen  or  pitch,  the  material* 
which  impregnate  asphalte." 

Dana  defines  "  Asphaltum  or  mineral  pitch  is  a  mixture  of  dif- 
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ferent  hydrocarbons,  part  of  which  are  oxygenated/' 

Richardson:    "Asphalt  may  therefore  b^  defined  as  any  ^ 
bitunnm,  composed  of  saturated  or  unsaturated  hydrocarbons 
their  derivatives^  which  melts  upon  the  application  of  heat  t 
viscous  liquid/^ 

Mr,  Dow  defines  both  asphaltum  and  asphalt: 

**  Asphaltnm — A  natural  bitumen,  all  or  a  portion  of  which 
eohible  in  pctrolenm  naphtha,  and  in  most  caaea  found  associa 
with  various  mineral  and  organic  substances." 

*'  Aiphalt^ — Any    and    all    natural    deposits    containing^ 
phaltum/* 

An  unknown  writer:  "  Asphalt  is  a  compact  bitomeni 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter^  consisting  ^ 
mainly  of  hydrocarhone  with  variable  quantities  of  oxygen  anc  ^ 
nitrogen/' 

Leon  Malo;  "Asphalte — Calcareous  rock  impregnated  natm^ 
rally  by  bitumen  or  pitch."  ^H 

Prof.  Pcckham:  "  The  words  natural  gas,  naphtha,  petroleum, 
maltha,  asphaltum,  and  asphalte  are  not  names  of  things,  but 
words  which  indicate  accidents  of  occurrence  to  which  any  species 
of  bitumen  may  he  subject.  When  a  true  system  of  classification 
of  the  species  and  subspecies  under  bitumen  has  been  reached,  it 
will  be  found  that  a  species  may  occur  in  nature  in  any  or  all  af 
the  several  conditions  from  natural  ^as  to  asphalte.  A  true  sys- 
tem^  thercfoTc^  must  name  and  classify  the  bitumens  themselves,*' 

These  different  definitions  from  these  different  investigators 
have  been  given  in  order  ihnt  it  may  be  clearly  i^een  in  what  respect 
the  people  wlio  are  studying  the  questions  to-day,  and  who  are 
probably  as  conversant  with  the  subjects  as  any  one  in  the  world, 
differ,  and  in  what  they  agree, 

Tlie  great  diiference  between  the  definitions  of  Leon  Malo  and 
the  American  writers  will  be  noticed.  According  to  him,  nothing 
but  what  is  known  in  this  country  as  "  rock  asphalt "  can  be  con- 
ftidored  under  that  name.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  asphalt  pave* 
ments  laid  in*the  American  manner  are  called  artificial  pavement! 
in  Europe.  That  is,  the  paving  material  must  be  formed  by  nature 
in  order  to  constitute  a  real  asphalt  pavement. 

The  American  definitions  are  very  much  alike  in  essential 
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point£^  except  that  Mr.  Dow  uses  and  defines  "  asphaltum  '*  and 
**  asphalt/*  There  doe&  not  seem  to  be  any  necessity  for  consider- 
ing an  intermediate  substance  between  bitumen  and  a*sphalt, 
Neither  does  there  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  some  writers  should 
use  "  asphaltum  "  and  others  *' asphalt ''  when  referring  to  exactly 
the  same  substance,  Asfiphalt,  being  shorter  and  the  more 
nearly  English  in  fomi,  will  be  adopted  for  use  in  this  work. 

A  careful  study  of  the  foregoing  definitions  would  suggest  a 
comhinatioB  of  some  of  them  by  which  the  ideas  of  the  writers 
might  be  incorporated  together,  with  a  result  that  might  be  more 
satisfactory  than  any  one  alone. 

Prof.  Peckham's  definition  of  bitumen  is  scientific  and  exact, 
hut  it  is  long  and  inconvenient.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  in  a 
de^iition  to  give  all  the  cons^titoents  of  a  substance  nor  all  its 
properties,  but  sufficient  only  to  render  it  easily  recognized.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  definition  might  be  reached  by  com- 
hining  some  of  the  ideas  herein  given  that  would  satisfy  all  scien- 
tiHc  re<]uirements  and  not  be  too  long.  This  then  is  suggested: 
Bitumen — Any  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives  of 
minerat  occurrence,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  which  is  solu- 
hlr  in  chloroform  or  s^iniilar  solvents. 

In  connection  with  the  above  may  be  quoted  a  statement  of 
Prof,  PeckhamV:  ^'  Bitumens  from  natural  gas  to  asphaltum  in- 
clude compounds^  and  mixtures^  of  compounds  belonging  to  all  the 
known  series  of  hydrocarbon^/' 

He  also  divides  bitumens  into  the  following:  soUd,  asphaltum; 
gemt-fitiitK  maltha;  flnid,  petroleum;  tmlatih^  naphtha;  gaseous^ 
BEtnral  gas. 

In  speaking  further  of  ni«ltba  he  mys>z  "  Some  of  these  fluid  va- 
rietiets  of  brtomen  both  In  Enro^Te  nnd  America  pass  by  Insensible 
degit*i-s  and  through  natural  cauFes  into  maltha,  which  is  a  semi- 
fluid vi^ifous  form  of  bitumen,  known  as  mineral  tar  and  just  as 
^'learly  to  be  distinmn^bed  in  consistence  from  petroleum  as  com- 
jnon  tar  is  to  be  distinguished  from  olive-oih  I  have  found  the 
fhange  by  which  California  petroleum  is  converted  Into  maltha  to 
Ijedue  to  two  causes,  viz.,  evanoratbn  and  indirect  oxidation.  When 
air,ozone,  or  chlorine  is  pass  :d  through  the  paraffinepetroleums,  they 
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ferent  hydrocarbons^  part  of  which  are  oxj'genated.^' 

Richardson:  "Asphalt  may  therefore  be  defined  as  any  hard 
bitumen^  compoi^od  of  saturated  or  imsaturated  hydrocarboiis  and 
their  derivatives,  which  melta  upon  the  application  of  heat  to  a 
viscous  liquid." 

Mr,  Dow  defines  both  asplialtum  and  asphalt: 

**  Asphaltum — A  natural  bitumen,  all  or  a  portion  of  which  is 
soluble  in  petroleum  naphtha,  and  in  most  cases  found  associatinl 
with  various  mineral  and  organic  substances," 

'*  Asphalt — Any  and  all  natural  deposits  containing  as- 
phaltum/* 

An  unlcnown  writer:  ^^  Asphalt  is  a  compact  bitumen,  a 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  consisting 
mainly  of  hydrocarbons  with  yariable  quant itie«  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen/- 

Leon  Malo:  *^  Asphalte — Calcareoui  rock  impregnated  natu- 
Tally  by  bitumen  or  pitch." 

Prol  Peckhani:  **  The  words  natural  gas,  naphtha,  petroleum^ 
maltha,  asphaltum,  and  asphalte  are  not  names  of  things,  but 
words  which  indicate  accidents  of  occurrence  to  which  any  specie^i 
of  Ijftumcn  may  be  subject.  'When  a  true  Byptem  of  classification 
of  the  species  and  subspecies  under  bitumen  has  been  reached,  it 
will  be  found  that  a  species  may  occur  in  nature  in  any  or  all  of 
the  several  conditions  from  natural  gas  to  asphalte.  A  true  sys- 
tem, therefore,  must  name  and  classify  the  bitumens  themselves/' 

These  different  definitions  from  these  different  investigators 
have  heen  given  in  c^rder  that  it  may  he  clearly  seen  in  what  respect 
the  people  wlio  are  studying  the  questions  to-day,  and  who  are 
probably  as  conversant  with  the  aubjects  as  any  one  in  the  worlds 
differ,  and  in  what  they  agree. 

The  great  difference  between  the  definitions  of  Leon  Malo  and 
the  American  writeTs  will  be  noticed.  According  to  him,  nothing 
hut  what  is  known  in  this  country  as  "  rock  asphalt "  can  be  cnti- 
sidered  under  that  name.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  asphalt  pave* 
ments  laid  in*the  American  manner  are  called  artificial  pavementa 
in  Europe.  That  is,  the  paving  material  must  he  formed  by  nature 
in  order  to  constitute  a  real  asphalt  pavement. 

The  American  definitions  are  very  much  alike  in  essential 
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mass  are  scattered  globules  of  fat  or  oiIb.  When  the  plafim  leaves 
its  shelly  the  latter,  beiog  composed  of  quartz,  sinkB  to  the  bottom 
and  is  preserved, 

"The  protozoa  members  of  the  infusoria  are  less  reguUr  in 
shape  thfln  the  diatoms.  They  consist  of  a  protoplasm*cell  and 
generally  have  a  shell  of  quartz  or  calemm  carbonate.  The  pro- 
toplasm-matter of  these  animals  also  contains  oil-globules  scattered 
throughout  the  mass.  The  great  chalk  formations  of  the  earth  are 
made  entirely  of  the  remains  of  some  of  the  protozoa.  The  ooze  at 
present  being  deposited  on  the  floor  of  the  Atlantic  is  composed 
entirely  of  protozoa,  the  greater  part  being  carbonate  of  lime,  about 
ten  per  cent  being  similar  to  the  infusorial  earth  found  in  the 
island  of  Barbadoes. 

"  In  the  West  Indies  and  in  Califomia  wherever  asphalt  ia 
found,  there  also  exist  large  deposits  of  marine  infusorial  earth. 
What  IB  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  the  vast  quantities  of 
diatoms  and  protozoa  have  left  their  bony  skeletons  as  infusorial 
earth,  have  vielded  up  their  organic  matter,  and  especially  their 
contained  oil-globules,  to  the  formation  of  asphalt? 

The  chemical  elements  contained  in  protoplaBm  are  identical 
rith  those  eomposing  asphalt^  although  they  do  not  exist  in  the 
ae  proportions. 

"  Recently  two  substances  have  been  derived  from  asphalt  that 
have  been  obtained  hitlierto  only  by  the  distillation  of  animal  re- 
mains. And  by  the  heating  of  tish-oils  under  pressurCj  chemists 
have  been  able  to  produce  the  members  of  the  paraffine  series," 

Leon  Malo  admit§  that  at  some  indeterminate  epoch  consider- 
ahk  mas^aes  of  vegetables  or  animals  buried  in  sedimentary  beds, 
tad  beated  either  directly  by  the  central  beat  or  by  the  invasion 
of  volcanic  currents,  have  in  an  immense  distillation  given  birth 
to  all  the  bitumeuj^.  It  is  certain  that  this  gigantic  action  was 
Pietcised  in  a  very  varied  manner,  according  to  place,  temperature, 
pre«Mtre,  the  nature  of  the  neighboring  rocks,  the  epoch  of  ita 
<>pcration^  and  the  original  material,  the  product  differing  in  form, 
*ppeamnce,  composition,  and  properties.  But  the  mode  of  forma- 
tion bi  been  the  fame  throughout,  and  the  resulting  bodies  con- 
tra an  identical  principle,  the  bituminous  principle^  which  doea 
iiot  reeemble  any  other  body  and  for  which  it  is  not  to  be  mistaken 
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Peckham,  reviewing  the  above,  says  that  this  view  of  the  origlQ 
of  bitumen  J  while  very  near  the  truth,  is  founded  upon  conjecture 
rather  than  proofs  and  has  led  to  an  assumed  identity  among  all 
forms  of  bitumen  that  has  enthroned  error  and  discouraged  re- 
eearch,  with  reenlts  that  have  been  altogether  unfortunate, 

Dolphujs  Torrey^  a  chemist  who  has  given  many  years  to  ex- 
aminations of  and  experiments  with  bitumens  in  their  various 
forme,  writes  that  there  h^  tendency  to  assign  the  origin  of  petro- 
leum^ ozokonite,  or  mineral  wax,  and  «sphalt  to  an  animal  origin 
more  widely  entertained  than  ever  before.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
any  other  origin  for  these  materials  as  found  in  many  large  deposits, 
and  in  all  depositB  which  are  productive  on  a  commercial  scale  the 
<;onditions  are  coneistent  with  the  theory  of  animal  origin.  The 
theory  of  distillation  from  coal  and  other  vegetable  deposits  to 
account  for  petroleum  is  beset  with  difficulties,  while  the  condi- 
tions of  such  deposits  admit  our  assuming  the  probable  existence 
of  animal  life  whenever  vegetable  growth  was  possible. 

The  mineral  theories  announced  to  account  for  the  gen- 
eration of  petroleum  appear  to  be  without  any  basis  of  prob- 
ability. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Enfinesring  and  Mining  Jonmal  quotes 
from  an  article  in  the  Austrian  Zeiisckrlfl  fiir  Berg-  nnd  HuUtn- 
umen  as  follows:  *''  It  has  been  urged  that  the  absence  of  nitrogen 
in  petroleum  must  be  fatal  to  the  theory  of  its  animal  origin,  be- 
cause an  oil  produced  from  animal  substances  could  not  fail  to 
be  nitrogenous.  One  answer  to  this  argument  was  furnished 
when  Dr.  Engler  actually  produced  from  blubber  and  other  aut- 
mal  fats  an  artificial  petroleum  free  from  nitrogen,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  since  the  fats  are  non-nitrogenous.  And  Engler 
declares  that  the  absence  of  nitrogen  in  natural  petroleum 
is  a  necessary  result  of  its  production  from  animal  remains^  be- 
cause the  nitrogenous  flesh  decays  rapidly  and  assumes  soluble 
forms,  so  that  it  would  he  removed  before  the  fat^  which  h 
peculiarly  stable,  began  to  be  transformed  by  the  slower  process 
of  dry  distillation." 

This  proposition  was  confirmed  by  Dr,  M.  Albrecht*  who 
treated  iever&l   thousand  mussels  and  fishes  in  this   way  and 
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found  that  the  ammonia  and  nitrogenous  bases  incidentally 
produced  were  easily  removed  by  reason  of  their  extreme  solu- 
bility in  water. 

Farther  on,  in  speaking  of  the  report  made  by  Gumbel  upon  the 
samples  taken  from  the  sea-bottom  during  the  voyage  of  the 
Gazelle,  the  above  correspondent  continues:  ^'In  samples  taken 
from  depths  of  500  metres  and  over,  fine  globules  of  fat  were  found 
similar  in  character  to  adipocene  sometimes  found  in  ancient  graves, 
or  the  fat  still  remaining  in  fossil  bones.  Director  Gumbel  recog- 
nists  the  possible  significance  of  this  discovery  in  connection  with 
the  origin  of  petroleum/' 

Prof.  Wm.  C.  Day  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  details  an 
^experiment  in  relation  to  this  subject.  He  says  introductorily: 
**A8  a  result  of  considerable  experimental  work  in  the  last  few 
jeara  with  asphalt  from  a  variety  of  sources  in  the  United  States, 
together  with  a  study  of  literature  pertaining  to  the  origin  of 
bitumens  from  both  the  geological  and  the  chemical  standpoint,  I 
became  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  solid  and  also  some  of 
the  higher  boiling  liquid  bitumens  have  been  formed  in  the  earth 
by  the  distillation  of  mixed  animal  and  vegetable  material  together 
with  steam  at  high  temperatures,  but  at  pressures  that  may  or  may 
not  have  been  high.'* 

Mr.  Day  placed  a  number  of  fresh  herring,  a  quantity  of  pine 
sawdust,  and  a  number  of  pieces  of  fat  pine  wood  in  a  cylindrical 
iron  retort  and  distilled  it.  Of  the  result  he  says  that,  on  cooling, 
the  contents  of  the  bulb  became  a  black  brittle  solid,  showing  a 
very  pronounced  resemblance  to  gilsonite  in  every  way,  with  the 
following  properties:  black,  glistening  color,  becoming  brown  on 
pulverizing  and  slightly  darker  than  gilsonite;  fracture  conchoidal, 
entirely  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide;  90.6  per  cent  soluble  in 
ether,  66,3  per  cent  in  alcohol,  and  61.1  per  cent  in  petroleum 
ether.  As  the  distilling  bulb  cracked  before  it  had  been  intended 
to  stop  the  distillation,  another  trial  similar  to  the  above  was  made, 
except  that  the  heating  was  continued  lonoror.  Of  the  second  result 
he  says  that  he  obtained  a  substance  so  much  like  gilsonite  that  it 
was  difficult  to  tell  one  from  the  other. 

A  combustion  of  the  first  samples  gave  carbon  87.5  and  hy- 
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drogan  7.7  per  cent;  and  of  the  second  88,9  per  cent  carbon  and 
6.7  hydrogen.  The  figuree  for  Utah  gikonite  are  88,3  per  cent  for 
carbon  and  9.9  per  cent  for  hydrogen. 

He  continues  by  declaring  that  the  distillation  of  fish  alone^ 
without  the  wood  mixture^  gave  nothing  like  gilsonite,  and  the  dis- 
tillation productii  were  totally  unlike  in  every  way  from  those  ob- 
tained by  tbt^  mixing  of  fish  and  wood. 

In  1860  Messrs,  Wall  and  Sawkina  made  a  report  on  the  geology 
of  the  island  of  Trinidad^  in  which  they  dt^ecribe  at  length  the 
pitch  lake  and  the  attending  phenomena.  They  call  the  deposit 
**  asphaltum/'  and  ascribe  to  it  a  vegetable  origin.  They  contend 
that  the  only  substances  that  contain  sufficient  carbon  and  by- 
drogen  for  the  formation  of  a^^phalt  are  animal  and  vegetable  re- 
mains. The  latter  are  particularly  abundant  at  Ia  Brea,  wher& 
mogt  of  the  asphultic  beds  have  been  originally  carbonaceous  and 
lignitic  shales,  Tliey  found  what  they  considered  to  be  s pec i mens 
showing  every  stage  of  transformation  from  the  first  deposit  to  the 
total  obliteration  of  organic  structure,  when  nothing  but  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  the  wood  was  left.  After  detailing  some  other 
obflervationg  they  asy;  "  These  circumstances  conduct  us  to  th^ 
proposition  that  the  bituminous  suhBtances  of  La  Brea,  whether 
fluid  or  solid,  have  been  formed  from  vegetable  material  by  direct 
conversion  at  the  ordinary  temperature,'* 

The  change  is  thus  described:  "'  The  fiist  department  of  the 
process  cons i,^ Is  in  tlie  formation  of  a  black  oily  substance  similar 
to  \^'hat  arises  in  a  liquid  form  at  the  surface^  and  Jia&  been  termed 
nsphidtic  oil.  This  may  not  be  invariably  the  ease,  but  has  been 
frequently  noticed  particularly  with  respect  to  ligneous  masses  as 
distinguished  from  leaves  and  fragments.  There  is  a  constant  en- 
deavor on  the  part  of  this  fluid  to  escape  from  the  material  in 
which  it  was  fornicii  Some  specimens  of  wood  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  conversion  continued  to  discharge  oil  for  eeveial  months 
after  being  placed  in  the  musenm  of  the  Survey  at  Port  of  Spain/* 

Tbey  al.^o  fonnd  pieces  of  wood  that  had  accidentally  fallei* 
into  the  asphalt  and  been  partially  transformed.  Also  gpecimens 
that  ihey  tlmu^Tit  were  derived  from  leaves  that  had  been  blown 
irpon  the  lake. 

They  say  that  while  the  process  of  transformation  over  the 
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La  Brea  district  has  generally  ceased,  there  is  sufficient  actiyit; 
to  indicate  clearly  the  source  of  material  and  the  manner  of  de- 
velopment. 

In  commenting  on  the  above  theory,  Richardson  says  that  ex- 
cavations made  at  the  pitch  lake  since  the  report  of  Wall  and  Saw- 
kins  do  not  confirm  their  deductions:  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
deposits  shovr  no  signs  of  conversion  of  vegetable  matter  into  bitu- 
men, and  that  their  origin  has  been  largely  a  mere  infiltration  of 
tiie  soil  of  the  bitumen  already  formed  and  which  has  subsequently 
changed  in  its  chemical  nature  under  the  existing  conditions. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  bitumen  has  undoubtedly  come  from 
the  lake,  and  another  portion  has  been  forced  up  from  below  in 
a  quite  liquid  state  in  much  the  same  way  as  is  seen  at  the  soft 
spot  in  the  lake.  He  does  not  believe,  therefore,  that  the  bitumin- 
ous substances  at  La  Brea  have  been  formed  from  vegetable  material 
by  direct  conversion  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

He  states  that  asphalt  is  being  formed  now,  not  as  a  primary 
but  as  a  secondary  product,  resulting  from  the  transformation  of 
lighter  forms  of  bitumen,  maltha,  or  even  thinner  oils  into  harder 
bitumen  by  condensation  and  polymerization — a  reaction  in  which 
sulphur  seems  to  take  an  important  part. 

Peckham  declares  that  when  he  visited  the  lake  he  looked  in 
vain  for  any  wood  in  process  of  formation  into  asphalt;  that  he 
inquired  of  many  people  connected  with  mining  the  pitch,  and 
could  find  no  one  who  had  ever  seen  any.  On  the  contrary,  one 
man  told  him  that  the  wood  never  decayed  in  the  pitch;  another, 
that  if  it  went  in  rotten  it  came  out  rotten. 

Prof.  Moissan  attributes  the  origin  of  petroleum  to  metallic 
carbides,  because  carbides  produce  different  hydrocarbons  on  con- 
tact with  water:  carbide  of  aluminum  producing  methane;  car- 
bide of  calcium,  acetylene;  and  carbide  of  uranium,  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen,  methane,  and  ethylene. 

Mendelejeff's  theory  is  that,  after  admitting  the  existence  of 
metallic  carbides,  it  is  easy  to  find  an  explanation  not  only  for  the . 
origin  of  petroleum,  but  also  for  the  manner  of  its  appearance  in 
the  places  where  the  terrestrial  strata  at  the  time  of  their  eleva- 
tion into  mountain-chains  ought  to  be  filled  with  crevices  to  their 
centre.     These  crevices  have  admitted  water  to  the  metallic  car- 
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bidea<  The  actidn  of  the  water  upon  these  carbides  at  an  elevated 
temperature  and  under  a  high  pressure  has  generated  metallic 
oxides  and  saturated  hydrocarbons  which^  being  transposed  by 
aqueous  vapor,  havo  reached  those  strata  where  they  would  easilj 
condense  and  impregnate  beds  of  sandstone* 

Prof.  WuHk  m  his  '^Chemical  Technology"  says  that,  ac- 
cording to  somCj  the  formation  of  petroleum  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  occurrence  of  hydrocarbons  met  with  (according  to  the 
observations  of  Dumas^  H,  Roe,  and  Bunsen)  in  compressed  condi- 
tion in  many  rock-salt  deposits,  from  u^hlch  they  are  set  free  either 
in  the  state  of  gas  or  as  naphtha  when  the  salt  comes  into  contact 
with  the  water  or  is  broken  up. 

Prof.  Peckham  in  a  Report  on  Petroleum  for  the  Tenth  Census 
states  that  there  are  three  general  theories  as  to  the  origin  of 
bitnmen;     L  Bitumen  as  a  distillate  produced  by  natural  causes. 

2.  Bitumen  indigenous  to  the  rock  in  which  it  is  found, 

3.  Bitumen  a  result  of  chemical  action  in  natural  product 
and  also  the  result  of  chemical  reaction  between  purely  mineral  or" 
inorganic  materials*  ^j 

After  an  exhauBtive  examination  of  the  subject  he  concludeiB 
*' T  amxonvinced  that  all  bitumens  in  their  present  condition  hiive 
originally  been  derived  from  animal  or  vegetable  remains,  but  tha^i 
the  manner  of  their  derivation  has  not  been  uniform/'  ^H 

He  thinks  the  bitumens  of  California  and  Texas  are  undoubtedly 
indigenous  to  the  shales  from  which  they  issue. 

In  Ventura  County  the  petroleum  is  primarily  held  in  strata 
of  shale,  from  which  it  exudes  as  petroleum  or  maltha,  according 
aa  the  shales  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  atmosphere. 
The  asphalt  is  produced  by  further  exposure  after  the  bitumen  has 
reached  the  surface. 

He  continues:  "The  exceedingly  unstable  character  of  these 
petroleums,  considered  in  connection  with  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
that  they  contfiin  and  the  vast  accumulation  of  animal  remains  in 
the  strata  froiri  which  they  issue,  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
fresh  oils  soon  beeomd  filled  with  the  krv«3  of  insects  to  such  an 
extent  that  pools  of  petroleum  become  pools  of  maggots,  all  lend 
support  to  the  theory  that  the  oils  are  of  animal  origin." 

After  considering  the  petroleums  of  New  York,  PennsylTania, 
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Ohio,  and  West  Virginiay  he  concludee  that  they  are  distillates  of 
Tegetable  origin. 

A  careful  study  of  these  theories  will  demonstrate  how  much 
and  how  materially  some  of  them  differ  from  each  other,  as  well  as 
how  satisfied  the  authors  are  that  they  are  right  in  their  con- 
jectures. 

It  will  be  noticed,  too,  that  all  the  American  writers,  men  who 
have  investigated  the  subject  in  recent  years  from  a  practical  as 
well  as  a  scientific  standpoint,  seem  to  agree  that  bitumen  must 
have  had  its  origin  in  some  organic  matter,  either  animal  or 
vegetable. 

The  opinion  of  Prof.  Peckham,  a  man  who  has  been  studying 
the  question  for  so  many  years,  who  has  visited  so  many  of  the 
asphalt  fields,  and  has  spent  so  much  time  in  patient  work  in  the 
laboratory,  must  carry  great  weight. 

Bitumen  belongs  to  that  great  group  of  hydrocarbons  about 
which  it  is  very  difiScult  to  give  positive  results.  Chemists  feel 
as  if  this  group  is  a  fertile  field  for  experiment,  but  hesitate  when 
asked  to  give  positive  information  about  any  one  of  them.  Until 
the  last  few  years,  their  researches  had  mainly  to  be  labors  of  love 
for  the  good  of  science  as  far  as  asphalt  is  concerned. 

In  1837  Boussingault  made  some  exhaustive  analyses  and  ex* 
aminations  of  Bechelbronn  asphalt,  and  his  conclusions  were 
accepted  for  many  years.  He  found  this  particular  variety  to  be 
composed  of: 

Per  cent. 

Carbon  86.90 

Hydrogen    11.25 

Oxygen  2.85 

100.00 

He  separated  the  bitumen  into  two  parts  which  he  called 
petrolene  and  asphaltene.  Petrolene  is  a  thick  oily  fluid,  while 
asphalt ene  is  hard  and  brittle.  The  former  is  the  cement  it ious 
part  of  the  bitumen  and  serves  as  a  solvent  to  the  hard  asphaltene, 
making  the  whole  mass  serviceable  for  pavements.  The  relative 
proportions  of  these  two  constituents  in  any  bitumen  are  important. 
If  it  contain  too  much  petrolene,  the  resulting  mixture  will  be 
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Boit  and  sticky;  while  if  the  asphaltene  be  in  excess^  the  mixture^ 
while  perhaps  good  when  first  laid^  or  in  warm  weather,  would  soon 
disintegrate  and  crack  badly  when  the  temperature  became  cold* 

Wliile  bitumen  is  considered  to  be  composed  of  these  two  sub- 
Btances^  it  muit  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  are  not  definite 
chemical  compounds,  but  occurrences  in,  or  properties  of,  the  bitu- 
men, Boussingault  did  assign  a  chemical  formula  to  them,  C^j^Hg^ 
for  petrolene  and  Cg^H^gOg  for  asphaltene;  that  is,  in  the  latter 
tsaec  the  petrolene  has  become  oxidized.  Thomson^  however,  varied 
the  above,  making  petrolene  CipHg  and  asphaltene  CiqHqO^;  and 
other  chemists  have  ariived  at  still  different  results. 

Chemists  differ  also  as  to  the  methods  and  solvents  to  be  used 
in  extracting  the  bitumen  from  asphalt,  and  their  determinations 
differ  according  to  theee  means  and  methods.  The  amount  of 
bitumen  in  a  crude  asphalt  is  not  important  as  far  as  the  character 
of  the  pavement  is  concerned,  but  commercially  it  is  highly  so, 
as  upon  the  quantity  depends  the  amount  of  paving  mixture  that 
<mn  be  obtained  from  a  giY^n  amount  of  the  crude  material. 

In  making  his  analysis*  ClifTnrd  Richardson  dissolves  separate 
weighed  portions  of  the  material  dried  in  vacuo  in  carbon  bisulphide 
and  naphtha,  passing  the  decanted  solvents  through  a  Gooch  cruci- 
ble with  heavy  asbestos  felt*  The  filtrate  in  the  case  of  the  bi- 
Bulphide  extract  is  allowed  to  settle  for  24  hours,  again  decanted, 
and  any  fine  eedirnent  that  passes  the  filter  brougfit  upon  it.  The 
loeees  represent  the  bitumen  soluble  in  the  two  solvents.  He  adds: 
**  Great  care  is  essential  in  these  determinations,  especially  that 
the  solvents  be  perfecHy  dry.  On  this  account  bisulphide  is  much 
more  suitable  for  use  than  oil  of  turpentine  or  chloroform,  as  it  ia 
not  nearly  so  hygroscopic,  although  it  is  not  quite  as  complete  a 
solvent  unless  tised  hot." 

Prof.  Sadtler  uses  acetone  to  extract  the  petrolene,  and  chloro- 
form for  the  asphaltene,  giving  as  a  reason  that  they  can  be  had 
perfectly  pure  and  are  not  alterable,  so  that  they  possess  distinct 
advantages  over  petroleum  ether,  or  carbon  bisulphide. 

Mies  Laura  A*  Linton,  who  has  made  some  very  valuable 
analyses,  recommends  digesting  the  asphalt  with  petroleum  ether, 
decanting  the  liquid  upon  a  filter,  as  well  as  the  uutlissolved  bitumen. 
The  filter  and  contents  are  then  treated  vrith  boiling  turpentine. 
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This  treatment  is  continued  until  the  filtrate  becomes  colorless, 
when  chloroform  is  taken  to  extract  the  asphaltene. 

Prof.  Endemann's  method:  The  refined  asphalt  is  treated  with 
chloroform,  and  the  residue  collected  on  a  weighed  filter  and 
treated  in  the  manner  as  described  by  Miss  Linton.  The  chloro- 
form solution  is  then  distilled  from  a  weighed  flask,  and  the  residue 
in  the  flask  dried  at  120®  for  half  an  hour.  A  portion  of  the 
residue  is  then  placed  in  a  porcelain  boat  and  treated  in  a  cur- 
rent of  COj  for  12  hours  at  a  temperature  of  250°.  To  avoid 
volatilization,  the  asphalt  should  be  spread  over  as  large  a  surface 
as  possible.  Loss,  petrolene;  residue,  asphaltene  and  ash.  An 
elementary  analysis  can  be  made  of  the  latter  if  desired. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  above  methods  it  is  considered  that  carbon 
bisulphide  or  chloroform  will  dissolve  all  of  the  bitumen,  and  that 
of  this  bitumen  the  portion  soluble  in  petroleum  ether  is  petrolene 
and  the  remainder  asphaltene.  Or  if  the  material  be  treated  first 
with  petroleum  ether,  the  amount  soluble  is  petrolene  and  the 
further  amount  obtained  from  chloroform  treatment  is  asphaltene. 
Prof.  Endemann  works,  it  will  be  seen,  upon  very  diiferent  lines 
from  those  previously  described,  and  he  contends  that  the  above 
method  is  wrong,  as  it  produces  a  result  that  is  far  from  correct 
as  regarding  the  relative  proportions  of  petrolene  and  asphaltene. 
He  contends  that  by  the  use  of  petroleum  ether  a  large  amount  of 
a^i})haltene  is  dissolved  and  is  consequently  called  petrolene.  On 
comparing  the  two  methods  he  says: 

"  I  had  to  admit,  and  do  admit,  that  the  analysis  as  carried  out 
by  the  later  methodssufiices  to  make  identity  or  non-identity  of  two 
samples  probable  or  highly  probable.  It  is  also  adapted  to  watch 
the  supply  of  a  single  mine  or  the  refining  of  asphalt  from  the 
same  source;  but  it  does  not  admit  of  basing  any  conclusions  upon 
the  results  if  we  work  on  asphalts  from  different  sources." 

He  analyzes  two  samples  of  Trinidad  and  one  of  Mexican  asphalt 
by  both  processes,  and  shows  by  the  result  that  what  has  generally 
been  called  petrolene  really  contains  only  about  43  per  cent  of 
petrolene,  the  reason  being  that  a  large  amount  of  asphaltene  has 
been  dissolved  by  petroleum  ether. 

From  these  analyses  he  derives  the  results  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  under  "  New  Method." 
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PvraoLEirK.  Asfeui^zitk, 

Old  Niyir  OJd  New 

MtJtIloi.  MethcK!.  Mtsihod.  Method. 

Trinidad  Lake* 3 1 .86  13.70  28. 12  40.28 

Trinidad   Land 24,07  1(1.74  3;*.37  47 JO 

Mexican  ........... 87.12  37.45  10J9  5».85 

Commenting  upon  the  results^  he  gajs:  **  I  lielieve  no  one 
accustomed  to  the  iigures  generally  reported  for  these  excellent 
asphalts  would  nicogniae  them  in  this  shape/^ 

Continuing  his  investigation  still  further,  he  deduces  CjglljgO 
ar  a  nmltiple  for  asphahene,  and  for  petrolcne  CpH^^,  fonnukB 
which  vary  considerably  from  those  of  Boussingaolt  or  Tliomsou. 

In  explanation  of  these  he  states  that  the  formula  for  asphahene 
iias  been  verified  by  direct  analysis,  but  that  of  petroleue  has  been 
deduced  from  a  mixture  and  may  require  verification;  also  that 
petrolene  includes  a  series  of  compounds,  while  aspbaltene  appeiira 
as  a  singk  body,  differing  from  the  substance  called  asphaltene  by 
Boussingault  by  containing  less  oxygen. 

To  quote  further:  "  I  have  been  asked  whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  recalculate  the  many  analyses  ej^pecially  of  crude  asphalts 
made  during  the  last  few  years  to  avoid  the  loss  of  so  much  labor. 
To  this  I  have  to  answer  that  it  is  not  possiblej  for  the  reason  that 
the  higher  petrolenoB,  when  dissolved  in  petroleum  ether,  exert  a 
greater  dissolving  influence  upon  asphaltene  than  the  lower.  How* 
erer,  as  regards  refined  paving  asphalts,  an  approximation  is  pos- 
eible  and  may  be  reached  by  dividing  the  petrolene  found  by  the 
old-time  analysis  by  3^.  This  will  give  us  real  petrolene.  The 
difference  between  this  figure  and  the  original  is  to  be  added  to  the 
asphaltene." 

When  it  is  considered  upon  what  different  methods  dilTerent 
chemists  base  their  results,  it  will  be  readily  understood  how  necea- 
flary  it  is  that  whenever  an  analysis  of  any  asphalt  is  given  out  there 
ahould  be  added  to  it  a  statement  giving  solvents  and  methods  used 
in  the  analysis;  also  that  asphalts  cannot  be  compared  by  their 
chemical  analyses  unless  the  same  methods  have  been  pursued  in 
each  case. 

When  chemists  disagree,  the  engineer  cannot  step  In  and  decide 
the  question^  but  must  do  the  beat  he  can  under  the  existing  cir- 
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cumstances  and  await  the  results  of  further  investigations.  The 
commercial  value  of  asphalt  is  now  so  great  that  the  subject  will 
not  be  allowed  to  rest,  but  will  be  continually  studied  until  it  is 
completely  understood.  The  engineer  is  not  interested  from  a 
scientific  but  a  practical  standpoint.  He  does  not  care  what  par- 
ticular solvent  is  used;  and  if  an  asphalt  containing  a  certain  per- 
centage of  bitumen  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide  or  chloroform,  and 
a  certain  portion  of  that  bitumen  soluble  in  petroleum  ether  or 
naphtha,  will  make  a  good  pavement  when  properly  mixed  and  laid^ 
that  is  enough  for  him.  He  is  willing  to  leave  exact  determinations 
to  be  made  by  the  chemist.  Unfortunately  that  stage  has  not  yet 
been  reached. 

If  carbon  bisulphide  be  used  as  a  solvent  for  the  total  bitumen^ 
not  only  its  temperature  but  its  specific  gravity  must  be  specified. 
And  if  a  new  asphalt  is  being  examined  with  a  new  supply  of 
golvents,it  will  be  safer  to  make  a  complete  analysis  of  a  well-known 
asphalt  and  compare  these  results  with  those  obtained  from  the 
new  specimen  when  the  same  materials  were  used.  In  this  wa^ 
reliable  comparisons  ought  to  be  made. 

The  chemist  should  not  confine  himself  to  strictly  chemical  re- 
search. Asphalt  in  pavements  is  called  upon  to  resist  sudden  and 
extreme  changes  of  temperature  ranging  from  30°  below  zero  to 
140°  above,  as  many  of  our  cities  have  extremes  of  temperature  of 
this  amount.  The  effect  upon  the  samples  should  be  carefully 
noted  at  every  30°.  These  results  will  serve  for  comparison  when 
the  specimen  under  examination  is  given  the  same  treatment,  and 
in  this  way  the  probable  relative  values  of  the  two  asphalts  de- 
termined as  far  as  this  one  property  is  concerned.  Pursuing  the 
same  method  in  relation  to  its  absolute  hardness,  viscosity,  etc.,  the 
worth  of  the  new  paving  material  for  paving  purposes  can  be 
pretty  accurately  determined. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  in  the  present  stage  of  asphalt  knowl- 
edge if  any  chemist  would  be  willing  to  give  a  positive  opinion  upom 
the  real  value  of  any  sample  from  any  examination,  whether  chemi- 
cal, mechanical,  or  both.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  accepted 
that  the  only  sure  way  of  determining  the  merits  of  a  new  asphalt 
is  by  giving  it  a  trial.  This  requires  time  and  careful  experiments,^ 
for  a  treatment  giving  good  results  with  a  bitumen  from  one  lo- 
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cality  may  be  very  unsuccessful  with  another  although  the  chemi- 
€al  properties  may  be  very  similar.  The  mechanical  examination, 
if  properly  carried  out,  will  throw  much  light  upon  this  part  of  the 
investigations. 

For  mme  time  chemists  had  considerable  diflBculty  in  distin- 
g^uishing  natural  frf>m  artificial  bitumen.  They  belong  to  the  same 
hydrocarbon  group  and  act  similarly  under  solvents.  Five  years 
ago  an  expert  chemist  frankly  admitted  that  chemically  he  could 
not  tell  if  asphalt  was  adulterated  with  coal-tar,  but  it  could  be 
easily  detected  by  its  odor,  and  no  appreciable  adulteration  could 
have  taken  place  without  its  discovery  if  submitted  to  an  expert. 

In  Thorpe's  Dictionary  of  Applied  Chemistry  the  following 
mode  of  procedure  is  laid  down:  *'  Native  asphalt  can  be  distin- 
guished from  artificia!  asphalt  by  extracting  with  carbon  bisulphide, 
filtering,  evaporating  to  drynesSj  and  heating  the  residue  until  it 
can  be  ground  to  a  dry  powderj  0.1  gram  is  treated  with  5  ex.  ol 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  for  24  hours  and  is  then  mixed  with  con- 
tinuous stirring  with  10  c.c.  of  water.  If  pitch  or  coal-tar  be  pres- 
<*ntj  the  solution  will  be  of  a  dark-brown  or  blackish  tint;  if  not, 
the  solution  will  be  of  a  light  yellowish  color."  This  method  has 
heen  tried  and  found  to  be  satisfactory  when  the  amount  of  tar 
j>resent  in  the  asphalt  was  as  email  as  7  per  cent,  and  without  doubt 
would  have  been  equally  so  had  the  quantity  been  even  less. 

Asphalt  1ms  been  found  in  different  forms  widely  scattered 
ever  the  earth's  surface. 

In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  the  principal  localities  are  Austria, 
Prance,  Germany,  Russia^  Sicily,  Switzerland,  and  Syria;  in  the 
Western j  Cuba,  Mexico,  Trinidad,  the  United  StateSj  and  Vene- 
7,uela. 

Of  the  above  France,  Germanyj  Sicily^  and  Switzerland  furnish 
the  rock  asphalt  used  in  the  pavements  of  Europe^  while  the 
material  for  the  American  pavements  comes  from  Trinidad, 
Venezuela,  and  the  United  States, 

In  the  latter  country  asphalt  occurs  in  California,  Colorado, 
Indian  Territory,  Kentucky,  Montana,  Texas,  and  Utahj  although 
all  these  deposits  have  not  yet  been  used  for  pavements. 
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Trinidad  Asphalt. 

By  far  the  most  celebrated,  if  not  wonderful,  deposit  of  asphalt 
is  that  located  upon  the  island  of  Trinidad.  This  island  is  situated 
off  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  between  10°  and  11°  north  latitude  and 
in  61°  west  longitude.  The  principal  cities  are  on  the  west  coast, 
and  the  asphalt  deposit  is  about  40  miles  south  of  Port  of  Spain, 
the  chief  city,  and  adjoining  the  village  of  La  Brea,  the  Spanish 
word  for  pitch.  The  houses  of  the  village  are  built  upon  the 
asphalt,  and  on  account  of  its  motion  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
building  that  was  erected  on  its  proper  lot  to  project  years  after- 
ward upon  that  of  its  neighbor. 

Approaching  La  Brea  as  it  was  in  1892,  one  saw  asphalt  piled 
about  on  various  parts  of  the  shore  awaiting  shipment.  The  pieces 
ranged  from  the  size  of  a  cocoanut  to  something  over  a  cubic  foot, 
and  when  any  amount  was  left  in  the  sun  for  several  days  it  gradu- 
ally melted  and  became  once  more  an  amorphous  mass,  requiring 
to  be  broken  up  before  being  handled. 

The  lake,  as  the  Trinidad  deposit  is  generally  called,  is  about 
a  mile  from  the  shore  and  at  an  elevation  of  138^  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  The  slope  is  gradual  and  very  regular.  The  lake  itself 
is  the  property  of  the  Crown  and  has  been  leased  to  certain  parties 
for  a  tenn  of  years,  who  alone  have  the  right  to  remove  any  material 
from  it.  The  village  lots,  however,  and  the  land  between  the  sliore 
and  the  lake  contain  asphalt,  and  in  1892  a  great  quantity  of  it  was 
being  mined  from  these  exterior  localities.  Much  has  been  said 
by  interested  pariiies  as  to  the  origin  of  this  external  material. 
Whether  it  had  its  origin  inside  and  is  an  overflow  from  the  lake, 
or  whether  its  appearance  is  due  to  the  same  causes  as  that  of  the 
lake,  as  well  as  the  relative  value  of  the  two  kinds,  will  not  be  dis- 
cussed here. 

Advancing  up  the  slope  to  the  main  deposit,  the  appearance  is 
much  like  the  approach  to  a  stone-quarry,  asphalt  taking  the  place 
of  the  stone,  and  tropical  vegetation  being  seen  instead  of  the  hardy 
growths  that  cover  our  rocky  hills. 

In  some  places  the  pitch  is  at  the  surface,  at  others  it  is  several 
feet  below,  w^ith  bushes  and  quite  laro^e  trees  growing  upon  it. 
The  earth  is  removed  and  the  asplialt  dug  with  ooniinon  picks  ta 
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depths  of  four  or  five  feet.  Water  soon  accumulates  in  these  holes 
from  the  adjacent  pitch.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  spoken  of  there 
was  nothing  to  determine  the  thickness  of  this  outside  deposit,  as 
plenty  of  material  could  be  obtained  without  excavating  to  any 
inconvenient  depth.  Upon  gaining  the  top  of  the  slope,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  edge  of  the  lake,  one  experiences,  at  first  glance,  a 
tinge  of  disappointment,  as  nothing  is  seen  to  suggest  a  real  lake. 
Instead  the  appearance  is  that  of  a  morass  with  growths  of  grass, 
bushes,  and  small  trees  scattered  over  it.  A  large  portion  of  the 
surface,  however,  is  open,  divided  into  irregular  areas  much  like 
the  back  of  an  immense  turtle,  water  being  found  in  the  dividing 
depressions. 

The  entire  area  has  been  accurately  surveyed  and  determined, 
and  it  is  approximately  circular  in  shape,  containing  about  111 
acres.  Excepting  at  one  place  near  the  centre,  the  surface  is 
hard,  so  that  a  horse  and  loaded  cart  can  be  easily  driven  over  it. 
Xear  the  centre  it  is  so  soft  that  a  person  walking  into  it  will  sink 
nearly  up  to  his  knees.  This  material  can  be  gathered  up  in  the 
hand,  and  on  being  squeezed  water  runs  freely  from  it.  The  ad- 
hesiveness is  such  that  the  fingers  are  not  materially  soiled  in  the 
handling.  This  central  mass  is  warm,  not  hot,  and  seems  to  be  con- 
stantly disturbed.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  bubbles  forth  in 
small  quantities. 

At  the  time  of  the  author's  visit  the  material  was  being  mined 
from  the  surface  by  hand  with  ordinary  tools  and  loaded  into  carts 
and  drawn  to  the  srhore  by  mules,  and  from  there  taken  to  the  ships 
in  the  roadstead  in  lighters. 

The  pitch  was  excavated  for  a  depth  of  a  few  feet  as  might  be 
convenient,  and  the  hole  left  while  the  work  was  pursued  else- 
where. On  account  of  the  pressure  below,  or  the  action  of  the  en- 
tire mass,  these  holes  are  filled  in  less  than  48  hours,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  surface  is  as  hard  as  ever.  There  is  some  testimony  that 
the  excavations  outside  of  the  lake  proper  will  fill  up  in  a  similar 
manner  in  a  longer  time,  but  there  was  no  visible  evidence  of  it  at 
that  time. 

In  1894  the  concessionnaires  built  an  iron  pier  far  enough  out 
into  the  gulf  to  allow  steamers  to  come  alongside.  A  railroad- 
track  was  built  upon  the  surface  of  the  lake  and  so  constructed  that 
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<ars  could  be  run  by  cable  around  the  entire  lake  and,  when  loaded 
at  any  desired  point,  drawn  to  the  initial  station,  where  the  body 
of  the  car  is  lifted  from  the  trucks  and  conveyed  by  an  overhead 
cable  down  to  the  water,  out  over  the  iron  pier,  and  the  material 
dumped  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel  waiting  to  receive  it.  As  illus- 
trating some  of  the  properties  of  this  asphalt,  it  might  be  said  that 
when  this  plant  was  first  operated  asphalt  was  the  only  fuel  used  for 
«)me  time;  also  that  the  oil  used  for  street-lighting  in  Port  of  Spain 
was  manufactured  from  this  material. 

*  In  1894  borings  were  made  to  determine  the  depth  of  the 
pitch.  At  the  centre  a  depth  of  135  feet  was  reached,  still  in 
pitch,  but  the  movement  of  the  mass  prevented  any  further  distance 
being  attained.  This  depth  was  within  3^  feet  of  sea-level.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  lake,  about  100  feet  from  the  edge  and  1000 
feet  from  the  centre,  pitch  of  a  uniform  character  was  found  for 
a  depth  of  75  feet.  At  80  feet  a  few  feet  of  sand  was  discovered, 
followed  by  more  pitch  to  a  depth  of  90  feet.  From  there  on  to 
150  feet  the  boring  was  in  sand  mixed  with  asphalt. 

Similar  borings  made  outside  of  the  lake  showed  the  latter 
formation  near  the  surface,  and  on  the  south  side,  about  1300  feet 
from  the  centre,  a  hard  asphaltic  sandstone  was  encountered  at  a 
depth  of  about  80  feet.  From  these  different  observations  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  asphalt  has  been  deposited  in  an  old  crater 
gome  2300  feet  in  diameter  and  over  135  feet  deep,  and  amounts  in 
quantity  to  about  9,000,000  tons.     • 

From  levels  run  in  1893  the  centre  of  the  lake  was  found  to  be 
at  an  elevation  of  138.5  feet  above  sea-level  and  about  one  foot 
higher  than  the  portion  1000  feet  from  the  centre  in  an  approxi- 
mately northwesterly  direction,  from  which  point  the  surface  rose 
six  inches  at  the  edge.  The  highest  point  is  at  the  south  side  with 
an  elevation  of  141.4,  and  the  lowest  toward  the  west  and  north  side, 
where  it  is  about  138  feet  above  sea-level. 

The  surface  is  evidently  lower  than  in  former  years,  a  natural 
condition  when  it  is  remembered  that  more  than  a  million  tons 
of  asphalt  have  been  removed  from  it.  From  the  actual  amount 
of  the  depression  and  the  amount  it  should  have  been  lowered  by. 
the  output  of  the  last  thirty  years,  it  has  been  figured  by  Mr. 

*  This  description  of  the  Pitch  Lake  is  from  Richardson's  ''  On  the  Nature 
and  Origin  of  Asphalt." 
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Eiohardfion  that  there  mwet  h&ye  been  an  influx  of  new  material 
of  from  18,000  to  30,000  tons  per  year  between  1893  and  189G. 

The  movement  of  the  surface  was  shown  by  stakes  set  for  run 
niBg  levels.  These  were  driven  every  hundred  feet  for  a  distaDce 
of  600  feet  from  the  centre.  In  three  weeks'  time  the  centre  siake 
had  moved  20.6  feet  to  the  right  and  IS. 2  feet  diead.  The  one 
ghowing  the  least  motion  to  the  right  was  at  station  4,  being  0.^3 
foot  and  2.4  feet  ahead,  while  at  station  3  the  stake  had  moved  L7 
feet  but  bad  kept  its  distance.  The  other  stakes  varied  betwee 
these  limits  and  that  at  the  centre, 

A  mass  of  pitch  containing  vegetation  was  found  in  1894  to 
have  moved  5,5  feet  laterally  and  23  feet  in  line  from  the  observe^ 
position  in  1893. 

TA3L1  No.  9. 
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The  above  results  were  obtained  by  using  bot  carbon  bisulphide     . 
and  huTing  each  sample  thoroughly  dried  before  being  treated.        ^H 

The  asphalt^  as  ubove  dei^eribed,  is  in  a  crude  sta.te  and  inue^^ 
be  refined  before  being  suitable  for  pavements.    This  work  is  gen- 
erally done  in  this  country  at  the  most  convenient  seaport.    Tbe 
object  of  the  refining  is  to  evaporate  the  water,  drive   off  the     I 
more  volatile  oils,  and  remove  ibe  coarser  material.     The  process 
consists  in  heating  the  asphalt  in  large  iron  retorts  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  400"^  F.  for  some  five  or  six  days,  according  to  condi-     ' 
tions.    The  foreign  matter  is  allowed  to  settle  to  the  bottom*  and     | 
tbe  remainder  drawn  off  into  barrels  or  boxes  for  shipment.    The 
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sediment  is  then  removed  from  the  stills  and  used  for  some  inferior 
purpose.  The  loss  in  refining  is  about  33  per  cent,  so  that  as  a 
rule  three  tons  of  the  crude  material  make  two  tons  of  the  re- 
fined. 

This  was  the  first  method  adopted.  But  as  a  large  portion  of 
the  foreign  matter  of  Trinidad  is  silicious  and,  if  taken  out,  will 
have  to  be  replaced  when  a  paving  mixture  is  prepared,  another 
process  has  been  in  use  during  the  last  few  years.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  an  iron  retort  sufficiently  large  to  contain  some  30  or 
40  tons  of  crude  material.  In  the  inside  is  a  continuous  iron  pipe 
arranged  in  gangs  somewhat  like  a  steam-radiator,  having  a  return 
pipe  to  take  the  condensed  water  back  to  the  boiler.  Another  set 
of  pipes,  called  the  live-steam  pipes,  has  a  direct  boiler  connection 
and  a  number  of  jets  inserted  in  it  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the 
material  in  the  retort  can  be  kept  hot  and  in  constant  agitation  by 
the  injection  of  hot  steam  through  these  pipes,  thus  insuring  a  com- 
plete and  even  mixture  as  well  as  more  rapid  evaporation.  The 
retort  being  filled,  steam  is  applied  and  the  material  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  about  300°  F.  After  this  treatment  has  been  ap- 
plied for  about  sixteen  hours,  the  water  is  evaporated  and  the 
asphalt  is  ready  for  use  or  s-hipment.  If  this  work  is  done  near 
the  mixing-plant,  the  flux  is  added  before  the  product  is  drawn  off 
and  the  asphaltic  cement  made  without  further  apparatus. 

This  method  is  called  the  drying  process,  rather  than  refining, 
as  the  only  change  is  the  evaporation  of  the  water. 

The  tariff  on  the  crude  being  less  than  on  the  refined  article, 
a  test  case  was  made  with  one  cargo,  and  the  final  determination  by 
the  courts  was  that  the  asphalt  treated  as  above  must  be  considered 
as  in  a  crude  state. 

The  average  of  Richardson's  analyses  previously  given  for  the 
dried  asphalt  is  bitumen  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide  54.92  per  cent. 
Of  this  bitumen  70.12  per  cent  can  be  considered  petrolene  and 
29.78  per  cent  asphaltene.    Its  specific  gravity  is  about  1.38. 

California  Asphalt. 

In  the  State  of  California  bitumen  can  probably  be  found  in 
more  forms  and  more  localities  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world* 
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It  is  said  to  exist  there  in  all  the  intermediate  stages  between 
natural  gas  and  the  hard  asphalt. 

This  has  been  known  for  many  jears.  It  w^as  originally  used 
by  the  natives  in  making  their  canoes  water-tight.  The  early 
Spanish  priests^  the  pioneers  of  civilization  in  that  region,  utilized 
it  m  con^trueting  floors^  roofs,  resen^oirs,  and  conduits.  Later  on, 
the  Mexicans,  following  the  example  of  the  fathers,  continued  its 
use  in  practically  the  same  manner. 

But  this  was  all  local  and  was  carried  on  in  the  sections  near  or 
adjacent  to  the  deposits. 

It  was  not  till  18G8  that  any  of  the  material  was  used  for  pave- 
mentsj  w^hen  in  Santa  Cruz  an  old  wooden  pavement  was  covered 
with  bituminous  rock-  In  187(5  more  of  it  was  used  as  an  original 
pavement,  and  since  that  time  its  use  has  been  extended  to  other 
cities  in  the  Pacifie  States,  and  eventually  all  over  the  United 
States. 

'  The  forms  of  the  bitumen  adapted  to  pftvements  are  maltha^ 
asphalt,  and  hituminoos  rock. 

Maltha  is  a  thick  viscous  bitumen,  flowing  sluggishly  at  ordinary 
temperatures^  but  very  freely  when  artificially  heated.  It  eon- 
tains  a  large  amount  of  bitumen,  of  w^iich  a  considerable  percentage 
is  petrolene.  Its  office  is  to  serve  as  a  flux  for  the  asphalt.  Its 
petrolene  dissolves  the  asphaltene  of  the  harder  ma^terial  and  jjro- 
^uces  a  mixture  suitable  for  paving  purposes^  the  amount  to  be 
nsed  Yar}^ing  according  to  the  composition  of  the  ingredients  and 
the  results  desired.  Although  dei>osits  of  maltha  are  found  in 
many  sections,  the  one  of  most  commercial  value  is  situated  iti 
Santa  Barbara  County,  about  13  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Santa 
Barbara  and  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  This  deposit  con- 
sists of  a  large  body  of  bituminized  sand  covering  an  area  of  about 
75  acres  for  a  depth  of  25  feet  The  roaltha  is  supposed  to  be  sup- 
plied from  a  stratum  of  bituminous  shale  upon  w^hich  the  sand 
rests.  The  sand  is  covered  with  from  6  to  8  feet  of  surface  loam 
which  is  washed  off  into  the  sea  by  a  1^-inch  stream  of  water  under 
pressure  Bupplied  by  steam-pumps.  A  thin  layer  of  clay  resting 
directly  upon  the  sand  is  then  removed  with  spades.  The  sand 
is  then  loaded  into  cars  with  hot  spades,  drawn  by  a  cable  up  an  in- 
i;lined  way  to  tihe  refineryj  where  it  is  dumped  into  a  mixer  con- 
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sisting  of  a  steam-jacketed  cylinder  in  which  revolving  anns  break 
up  the  lumps.  The  material  then  falls  into  vats  of  boiling  water, 
the  maltha  floating,  and  the  sand,  sinking  to  the  bottom,  is  carried 
away  by  mechanical  means.  The  maltha  flows  from  the  surface  of 
the  water  through  a  spout  to  a  tank  whence  it  is  pumped  into  a 
storage  tank  of  higher  elevation.  From  there  it  runs  into  refining- 
kettles,  where  it  is  subjected  for  twenty-four  hours  to  a  heat  of 
100°  F.  at  first,  but  finishing  at  240**  F.  This  removes  all  aqueous 
vapors  and  volatile  oils,  when  the  material  is  ready  for  use.  The 
average  composition  of  this  product  is: 

Per  cent. 

fiitumen   98.26 

Mineral   matter 1.74 

The  bitumen  contains  94.13  per  cent  of  petrolene.  The  specific 
gravity  is  1.05. 

Twelve  miles  west  of  Santa  Barbara  is  located  a  deposit  of 
asphalt  proper.  This  covers  an  area  of  several  hundred  acres,  and 
the  material  is  mined  in  much  the  same  manner  as  coal.  The 
supply,  as  in  the  case  of  the  maltha,  seems  to  be  from  below.  As 
the  bottoms  of  the  mines  rise  the  asphalt  is  cut  off,  and  in  one 
drift  the  record  shows  that  a  total  of  52  feet  was  cut  from  the 
floor  in  one  year.  This  was  at  a  depth  of  about  125  feet  from  the 
surface.  The  deposit  extends  out  under  the  ocean,  and  from 
analyses  it  has  been  shown  to  be  the  same  as  that  extending  in- 
land. 

In  appearance  it  is  much  like  the  refined  Trinidad,  though  of 
less  specific  gravity.  At  a  temperature  of  70°  F.  it  is  hard  and 
brittle,  softening  at  105°  and  melting  at  248°.  The  crude  material 
contains  bitumen  59.15  per  cent,  organic  matter  1.10  per  cent,  and 
mineral  matter  39.75  per  cent.    Its  specific  gravity  is  1.25. 

It  is  refined  in  practically  the  same  manner  as  the  first  method 
described  for  Trinidad,  and  is  generally  brought  to  a  standard  of 
80  per  cent  bitumen  for  shipment. 

In  Santa  Barbara  County,  about  27  miles  from  and  2000  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  a  deposit  of  sand  bearing  bitumen  that  is  prac- 
tically of  unlimited  amount.  The  problem  has  been  to  convey  it 
to  the  coast  over  the  rough  and  sandy  country  intervening.    Tl 
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material  is  bo  hard  tliat  it  requires  to  be  broken,  and  contains  about 
20  per  cent  bitumen* 

The  transportation  problem  has  been  solved  by  lir^t  crushing 
the.  sand  by  specially  devised  madiinery,  and  conveying  it  to  a 
large  vat^  where  it  is  treated  witJi  a  form  of  gasolene  specially  pre^^H 
pared  for  the  purpose  from  crude  petroleum.  The  gasokne  dii*^^ 
solves  the  bitumen  and,  carrying  it  in  solution,  overflows  the  val,. 
runs  down  a  pipe-line  27  iail^%  to  the  shorCj  where  it  is  distilled 
oflE  and  the  asphalt  reduced  to  the  desired  penetration  and  put  np 
in  barrels.  The  gasolene  is  then  pumped  back  to  the  mine  with 
very  little  loss  and  u^ed  again.  The  sand  after  the  bitumen  has 
been  extracted  h  raised  by  means  of  a  screw,  being  sprayed  all  the 
time  with  gasolene  to  make  sure  that  it  is  entirely  free  from  bitu- 
men, and  deposited  outi!?ide  as  waste. 

The  entire  apparatus  and  process  are  protected  by  letters  patent. 
The  system  has  not  been  in  operation  a  sufficient  length  of  time  t 
demonstrate  what  will  be  its  ultimate  economy  and  capacity^  bni 
long  enough  to  insure  its  complete  success. 

In  several  places  asphalt  is  produced  from  the  crude  petroleum 

oil. 

The  ordinary  method  is  to  pump  the  oil  and  accompanying 
vater  from  the  wolls  into  tanks  where  it  is  heated  by  steam-coils 
to  a  temperature  of  about  220"*  F>  This  lessens  the  weight  of  the 
oil,  which  rises,  allowing  the  greater  portion  of  the  w^ater  to  be 
drawn  off  from  below.  The  remaining  moisture  is  then  evaporated 
by  increasing  the  heat. 

The  oil  is  then  conducted  to  the  reflning-kettles,  where  it  i 
kept  heated  with  open  lid  till  it  will  stand  a  temperature  of  300*  F.j 
without  foaming.  The  lid  is  then  screwed  dow*n  and  the  tempera* 
ture  gradually  increased  to  550"  F*  The  vapors  given  of!  are 
withdrawn  by  t^uction.  The  proeess  is  continuedj  the  heat  being 
increased  towards  the  end  to  700**  F.  till  a  sample  of  the  material 
poured  into  water  forms  a  hard  black  substance  that  bends  j^lightly 
and  breaks  under  moderate  pressure.  The  cmde  oil  from  the 
Sunset  Oil  Works  in  Kern  County  yields  about  50  per  cent  distil- 
lates  of  a  specific  gravity  of  20**  Beaum^. 

The  average  of  100  barrels  of  mixed  crude  oils  £rom  Ventura 
Countv  was  as  follows; 
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BarrdCi 

Gaaoiine,  76°   Beaurn^ 3 

Benziiie,    63*      "      4 

Kero6ene,45'       **       15 

Heavy  kerosene,  38**  to  40°  Beaum6 8 

G««  distillate,  28°  **      21 

Light  lubricating-oil,  26°         "       10 

Neutral  oil,  23°  "      12 

Heavy  neutral  oU,  21°  "      6 

Beduced-atock  lubricating-oil,  14°  Beaum6 5 

Asphalt,  crude 11 

LoM   6 

100 

In  the  western  part  of  Kem  County  there  are  important  de* 
posits  of  asphalt.  In  some  localities  it  is  found  on  the  surface,  and 
in  others  as  veins  of  asphalt  in  the  mountain  rock.  The  surface 
material  was  used  at  first  with  good  results.  In  appearance  it  is 
Terr  similar  to  that  found  near  Santa  Barbara.  It  lies  in  beds,  of 
from  6  inches  to  several  feet  in  thickness,  the  purer  material  being 
on  the  top.  In  some  places  the  deposit  rests  upon  clean  sand,  and 
in  others  upon  sand  that  is  saturated  with  oil. 

The  vein  of  asphalt  is  found  in  a  dike  and  consequently  runs 
parallel  with  the  mountain  range,  is  covered  with  a  soft  brown  rock 
which  can  be  traced  for  several  miles,  indicating  the  existence  of 
asphalt  to  that  extent.  The  vein  is  from  3  to  15  feet  in  width,  and 
is  easily  worked  from  shafts  or  by  drifting. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  has  built  a  spur  track  from 
Bakersfield  to  this  deposit,  a  distance  of  about  50  nules.  The 
terminal  has  been  given  the  name  Asphalto. 

The  crude  material  being  analyzed  shows: 

Percent. 

Bitumen   78.90 

Mineral  matter 9.40 

Coky  and  volatile  matter 4.53 

Water  and  loes 7.17 


100.00 


The  asphalt  is  refined  in  Asphalto  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  that  already  described,  except  that  a  little  heavy  oil  is  added  to 
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Assist  in  melting.  Dry  asphalt  and  the  refuse  material  are  used  for 
fuel.  When  it  is  to  be  refined  to  90  per  cent  bitumen,  the  entire 
operation  of  charging^  boUing,  and  emptying  requires  about 
twentj-fonr  hours.  The  proctjss  is  continued  till  the  asphalt  b 
comeB  hard  enough  to  retain  its  form  at  ordinary  tempeni lures. 
The  material  is  then  drawn  off  into  boxes  or  barrels  for  shipment* 
It  is  not  ready  for  use  in  pavements  until  it  has  been  fluxod  with 
maltha,  when  it  is  called  paving  cement, 

When^  however^  the  asphalt  is  sold  for  paving  purposes,  this^ 
fluxing  is  generally  done  at  the  plant,  as  the  maltha^  on  account  of 
its  consistency,  is  not  conveniently  handled,     A  email  quaniity^ 
however,  is  generally  kept  at  the  plant  where  the  paving  mixture 
IB  made,  if  by  chance  the  cement  should  require  some  modifica 
tion, 

Besiiies  the  asphalt,  maltha  is  found  in  Asphalto, 

In  Santa  Cruz^  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  Monterey  counties  asphalt 
occurs  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  It  is  called  bituminous  rock, 
and  consists  of  a  natuml  mixture  of  bituminous  oil  and  sand.  It 
is  found  in  large  quantities  with  much  variation  in  amount  of  crn- 
tained  bitumen.  The  sand  is  of  all  grades  of  fineness,  sonietimea 
mixed  with  clay  and  so  hard  as  to  be  almost  a  sandstone.  It  maki 
E  good  pavement  in  its  natuml  state  when  properly  treated.  Thi 
early  asphalt  pavements  of  California  were  laid  with  this  materia 
and  when  the  variation  in  amount  of  bitumen,  as  well  as  the  igno- 
rance of  the  industry-at  that  time,  is  considered,  the  wonder  is  that 
§0  many  good  results  were  obtained],  rather  than  that  there  we 
eome  failures.  The  material  was  simply  softened  by  heating  o' 
the  street  sufficiently  to  allow  it  to  be  smoothly  and  evenly  rolled 
when  it  was  laid  on  the  slightly  prepared  surface.  Doubtless  a  lack 
of  proper  foundation  often  caused  a  failure  in  an  otherwise  fairly^ 
good  pavement. 

The  larger  portions  of  the  present  California  asphalt  pavements 
were  laid  with  this  material,  and  the  experience  with  these  has  un- 
justly given  a  bad  name  to  California  asphalt  as  a  whole. 

The  first  street  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  paved  with  ma 
teiial  from  California  wae  in  South  Omabaj  Neb.,  in  1891, 
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EtiropeazL  Asphalt. 

Th€  asphalts  from  Europe  from  which  pavements  are  made  are 

found  in  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  in  the  island  of  Sicily. 

(In  a  pamphlet  issued  by  a  Greek  professor  in  1T21  he  says  ha 

.discovered  ten  years  before  a  mine  of  asphalt  in  the  Val  de  Travers 

ICanton^  Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  similar  to  that  existing  in  the 

fTalley    of   Siddim    near    Babylon.)      All  bough    somewhat    widely 

ieparatedj  these  afiphalts  are  praeticaUy  of  tlie  same  nature,  dilTer- 

ing  s^^mewhat  in  amo'unt  of  bitumen  containeti. 

The}^  are  all  bituminous  limestooL's,       They  occur  in  strata 
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ttf  Yarylng  depths,  from  6  to  23  feet  in  thickness,  separated  by  im- 
permeable beds^  of  stone. 

The   theory  of  the  formation   ia  that  at  an  early  geolocrical 
eriod  liitumen  must  have  been  vaporized  by  extreme  beat,  that 
Icertjiin  strata  of  the  limestone  were  softer  than  others,  and  that 
this   bitimiinmis  vapor  was   forced    through   and   along   the   soft 
fitrata.  as  subterranean  water  follows  any  previous  stratum  con- 
fined by  bed&  of  clay  or  rock,  and  that  fieeures  in  the  overlying 
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strata  have  allowed  the  vapor  to  pass  to  other  strata  above.  In 
passing,  the  vapor  impregnated  the  particles  of  the  soft  limestone 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  the  geological  changes  in  the 
subsequent  years  produced  the  rock  asphalt  as  it  exists  to-day. 
Fig.  1  illustrates  this  formation. 

Its  composition  is  almost  entirely  carbonate  of  lime  and  bitu- 
men. To  make  a  good  pavement,  the  rock  should  contain  from  9 
to  11  per  cent  bitumen.  While  this  amount  may  not  be  found  in 
just  the  requir^  proportions  in  nature,  it  can  be  obtained  by  mix- 
ing a  rock  that  is  rich  in  bitumen  with  one  containing  less,  so  that 
the  compound  shall  contain  the  percentage  desired. 

Published  analyses  of  the  same  mine  differ  considerably,  per- 
haps on  account  of  the  solvents  or  methods  used  by  the  examining 
chemists,  or  possibly  from  an  actual  variation  in  samples  from  the 
same  deposit. 

The  following  are  some  analyses  collected  from  various  authori- 
ties, the  bitumen  and  calcium  carbonate  only  being  considered: 

Table  No.  10. 

-nff.,»,.»«  Carbonate 

Bitumen.  ^,  ^^^^ 

Ragusa,  Sicily 9.72  88.76 

8.92  88.21 

8.85  87.50 

Seyssel,  France 9.10  90.35 

8.15  91.30 
7.00 

11.81  88.20 

8.00  89.55 

Val  de  Travers,  Switzerland 10.15  88.40 

12.00 
7.00 

12.44  61.76 

10.10  87.95 

Vorvohle,  Germany 5.35  90.80 

Limner,            "        14.30  67.00 

8.26  56.54 

Mexican  Asphalt. 
In  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  there  are  fifteen  separate 
deposits  of  asphalt;  that  is,  there  are  fifteen  places  where  asphalt 
is  found  at  the  surface. 
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Analyses  of  samples  from  the  different  localities  show  the 
material  to  be  identical,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  are  all  con- 
nected underground,  and  supplied  from  the  same  source. 

These  deposits  as  found  vary  in  width  from  150  to  200  feet,  and 
in  length  from  400  to  600  feet.  The  overflow  from  them  is  very 
great.  In  several  instances  it  forms  a  bed  between  50  and  60  feet 
wide  and  one  or  two  miles  long. 

The  largest  deposit  is  known  as  Lake  Chapapota,  or  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  natives,  Laguna  Chapapota  ("Lake  of  Asphalt"). 
This  lake  is  of  irregular  shape  and  of  unknown  depth.  Its  sides  are 
nearly  perpendicular,  as  no  bottom  has  been  found  by  sounding 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  edge. 

Large  quantities  of  the  material  have  overflowed  in  every  di- 
rection, and  whatever  amount  has  yet  been  taken  from  the  lake,  the 
overflow  still  continues  uninterruptedly.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  1000  tons  per  month  could  be  taken  continually  from  the 
lake  without  in  the  least  lowering  its  surface.  The  amount  in 
sight  has  been  calculated  at  about  300,000  tons. 

Pipes  have  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  500  feet  near  these  deposits 
which  have  passed  through  vast  beds  of  asphalt.  From  these  pipes 
^phaltic  oil  is  constantly  flowing. 

An  analysis  of  nine  different  samples  of  this  asphalt  in  a  crude 
state  gave  results  as  follows: 


Table  No. 

11. 

Bitumen 

84.04 

4.86 
11.10 

82.74 

4.76 
12.50 

86.84 

2.96 
10.70 

88.70 

1.96 
14.70 

87.94 

2.86 
9.70 

86.11 

8.12 

10.77 

90.14 

2.86 
7.60 

87.54 

^Qod,  insects,  shells, 

wd  leaves 

Matter  volatile  at  4«r 

2.56 
9.90 

The  refined  product  analyzed: 


Per  cent. 

Bitumen  99.47 

Silt  and  lime 53 


100.00 


The  above  analyses  were  made  by  Julius  C.  Schubert  of  New 
^ork,  who  recommended  for  a  paving  mixture: 
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Per  cent. 

Bitumen    12 

Carbonate  of  lime 15 

Sand  73 

An  examination  of  another  sample  was  made  by  Marriner  & 
Hoskins  of  Chicago.  The  asphalt  was  heated  until  all  the  water 
was  expelled,  and  then  the  temperature  was  gradually  raised  till  the 
thermometer  indicated  400°  F.  and  maintained  there  for  nine 
hours.  The  fluid  was  then  poured  from  the  sediment,  of  which 
there  was  but  little,  and  analyzed: 

Specific  gravity  at  60°  F 1.069 

Bitumen  soluble  in  ethyl  ether 79.40 

"     petroleum  ether 63.15 

Residue       "         **   turpentine 33.78 

Undissolved  organic  matter 1.72 

Ash 1.25 

Physically, 

at    60°  it  was  tough,  compressible,  and  flexible; 

at    75°  it  was  softer  and  more  flexible; 

at  100°  it  had  the  consistency  of  putty;  beginning  to  flow; 

at  300°  there  was  no  flash. 
It  is  claimed  for  this  asphalt  that  it  requires  the  addition  of 
no  flux  whatever  to  prepare  the  asphaltic  cement,  and  that  on  this 
account,  and  because  of  its  greater  purity,  it  will  resist  successfully 
the  action  of  air  and  water.  Also  it  is  said  that  a  kettle  of  this 
material  was  heated  to  625°  F.  for  ten  hours  without  its  being 
damaged  in  the  least.  This  last  fact  would  avoid  the  liability  to 
injury  on  account  of  overheated  sand,  which  often  occurs  in  using, 
the  asphalts  at  present  in  general  use. 

Bermndez  Asphalt. 

In  the  State  of  Bermudez  in  the  northern  part  of  Venezuela 
and  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  island  of  Trinidad  is  another 
large  deposit  of  asphalt.  It  was  discovered  by  the  early  explorers 
of  this  region,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  develop  it  or  put  it  on 
the  market  until  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  generally  called 
a  lake,  and  is  situated  near  the  San  Juan  River,  about  18  miles, 
from  where  it  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Paria. 
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The  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  18  feet  of  water  to 
this  point,  at  which  is  situated  the  shipping  station  of  the  New 
York  and  Bennudez  Company,  which  owns  and  controls  the  prop- 
erty. 

The  lake  is  about  5  miles  from  the  point  of  shipment.  It  in- 
cludes an  area  of  some  1200  or  1500  acres  and  is  covered  with 
quite  a  heavy  growth  of  grass  and  bushes.  Its  depth  has  never 
been  determined,  as  in  sounding  it  has  never  been  possible  to  find 
bottom,  and  the  supply  seems  to  be  inexhaustible.  In  hardness  it 
varies  from  the  material  that  is  in  a  soft  fluid  condition  to  the 
hard  brittle  glance  pitch,  but  the  greater  part  is  of  a  medium  grade 
suitable  for  commerce. 

Through  the  lake  runs  a  so-called  stream  of  soft  material,  vary- 
ing in  width  from  100  to  400  feet,  seemingly  in  a  state  of  continued 
motion. 

Over  all  the  surface  except  this  stream  one  can  walk  with  safety 
at  all  times  of  the  day,  but  on  the  stream  itself  it  is  not  safe  to 
venture  after  the  sun  is  a  few  hours  high,  as  the  hpat  soon  renders 
it  .so  soft  that  a  man  will  sink  into  it  to  quite  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

It  is  said  that  a  workman  dug  day  after  day  for  two  years  in 
a  hole  about  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  amount  removed  in  the 
daytime  would  be  replaced  at  night,  so  that  the  hole  was  no  larger 
at  the  end  of  two  years  than  at  the  beginning. 

A  narrow-gauge  railroad,  operated  by  steam,  connects  the  lake 
with  the  shipping-point.  The  surface  of  the  asphalt  not  being 
firm  enough  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  steam-cars,  a  portable 
track  is  laid  out  on  the  lake  upon  which  cars  are  operated  by  hand. 
The  pitch  is  dumped  from  these  hand-cars  into  those  on  the  main 
line,  which  in  turn  are  drawn  down  to  and  out  upon  the  dock,  when 
they  are  unloaded  into  vessels  lying  alongside. 

The  first  pavement  laid  with  this  material  was  on  Woodward 
Avenu^,  Detroit,  in  1892.  Since  then,  however,  it  has  come  into 
general  use  in  the  different  cities  of  the  country.  The  crude 
material  is  refined  at  South  Anil)oy,  X.  J. 

When  refined,  the  asphalt  contains  of  bitumen  97.22  per  cent, 
mineral  matter  l.oO,  and  organic  matter  1.28.     The  bitumen  is 
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composed  of  petrolene  77,90  and  aspiialtene  22.10  per  ci^nt.    The 
specific  gravity  ia  1.08, 

Kentucky  Asphalt.* 

This  material  ib  found  in  the  Chester  group  of  subcarboniferous 
rocks  along  the  eastern  and  southern  edge  of  the  western  coal-field 
of  Kentucky.  It  also  exists  in  the  conglomerate  sandstone  of  the 
coal-niea&nre,  but  nnder  heavy  cover.  Its  principal  locaiitiea  are 
in  Breckinridge,  Grayson,  Edmonsoiij  and  Logan  counties, 

Tlie  depo&it  h  really  a  eandstone  impregnated  with  bitumon. 
The  rock  is  not  found  in  distinct  veins,  but  more  in  the  ^hape  of 
pockets  of  varying  area,  having  a  depth  at  the  centre  often  of  10 
feet*  The  material  is  mined  by  stripping  off  the  overlying  sand- 
atone,  leaving  the  bituminous  rock  exposed  and  ready  for  excava- 
tion. The  stone  is  fine-grained  and  nearly  all  silica,  carrying  on 
an  average  some  8  per  cent  of  bitumen^  but  at  times  as  much  ag 
1:^  per  cent. 

After  the  bitumen  is  extracted,  the  xock  analyzes: 

Per  cent. 

miicA  ........ ., mm 

Sesquioxide  of  iron _ , ,  ♦ , ,  ♦ , .  OJl 

Aluraititt 0.4« 

Lime 0,34 

Magnesia D.20 

Soda , , , ..,,....  0.8 1 

Potafih     , .  . , , , , . , 0  20 

Combined  water  and  loas , 0.25 

In  preparing  the  rock  for  paving  purposes  it  is  first  ground  in 
mills  consisting  of  horizontal  plates  to  which  raised  lugs  are  at- 
tached revolving  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  The  rock  is  broken  by 
impact  and  carried  by  centrifugal  force  through  a  screen  surround- 
ing the  milk  After  leaving  the  mill  and  passing  a  second  screen, 
the  powder  is  borne  by  elevators  to  revolving  heaters,  where,  after 
being  raised  to  a  proper  temperature,  it  is  taken  to  the  street  and 
laid  in  the  usual  manner.  The  entire  operation  of  grinding  and 
heating  is  automatic^  the  rock  not  being  touched  by  banr!  from 

♦  From  a  paper  by  MarshaU  Morrii.  Read  before  the  St.  Louis  Engfneera* 
Oab. 
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the  time  it  is  placed  in  the  elevators  to  he  carried  to  the  mills  till 
it  is  delivered  on  the  street.  Care,  however,  is  required  in  selecting 
the  rock  for  the  crushing  so  that  the  product  may  contain  the 
required  amount  of  bitumen  when  placed  in  the  pavement. 

Portions  of  two  streets  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  were  paved  success- 
fully with  this  material  in  1889. 

In  1890  a  small  amount  was  laid  on  a  sidewalk  at  the  wagon- 
entrance  of  the  Adams  Express  Co.  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  used  with  good  results  in  many  other  cities,  but 
most  extensively  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  conjunction  with  the  German 
rock  asphalts,  and  also  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It  has,  however,  been 
successfully  used  in  combination  with  the.  limestone  asphalts  of 
Texas  and  Indian  Territory. 

The  proportion  generally  recommended  in  connection  with  the 
foreign  asphalts  is: 

Per  cent. 

Kentucky  rock 70  to  80 

German         "    30  to  20 

Texas  Asphalt. 

The  asphalt  deposits  of  Texas  are  in  Uvalde  County.  There 
are  two  areas  of  bituminous  rock,  one  in  the  extreme  western  por- 
tion of  the  county  along  the  courses  of  the  Turkey,  Gato,  and 
Olmos  creeks,  and  the  other  near  the  N"ueces  River  near  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad.  The  first-mentioned  lies  along  these  creeks 
in  a  continuous  area  about  4J  miles  long  north  and  south,  and  half 
a  mile  or  more  in  width.  The  asphalt  occurs  as  an  impregnation 
of  a  porous  limestone. 

The  principal  mining  is  done  at  Carbonville,  about  6  miles  from 
the  Cline  station  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  quarries 
are  easily  worked,  as  there  is  yery  little  overlying  material  to  be 
removed.  The  rock  is  treated  on  the  spot  and  is  sold  in  two  con- 
ditions, as  a  mastic  and  as  a  gum. 

The  mastic  is  prepared  by  grinding  the  rock  to  the  required 
fineness,  when  it  is  melted  and  run  into  moulds,  and  when  cool  is 
ready  for  shipment.  This  prodnct  is  used  for  pavements  and  is 
further  treated  by  the  addition  of  sand,  residuum  oil,  etc.,  as  may 
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be  required  at  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  laid.  A  portion  of  a 
street  in  Houston,  Texas,  has  been  paved  with  this  material,  and 
it  has  also  been  used  to  some  extent  in  New  York  City. 

The  gum,  however,  is  more  valuable  commercially.  This  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  out  the  bitumen  from  the  rock  with  benzine. 
The  benzine  is  then  distilled  off  and  used  over  and  over  again  with 
but  little  loss.    The  bitumen  is  obtained  in  an  almost  pure  state. 

Two  different  samples  of  the  rock  analyzed  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Na.  1  bitumen 25.18 

Organic  matter 1.46 

Mineral  residue 73.36 

100.00 

No.  2  bitumen  extracted  by  petroleum  naphtha  (petrolene) . .     6.40 
"  "    chloroform  (asphaltene) 2.63 

Total  bitumen 9.03 

Mineral  residue * 90.97 


100.00 


The  mineral  residue  was  found  to  be  carbonate  of  lime  with 
an  appreciable  amount  of  oxide  of  iron  and  a  trace  of  magnesia. 
Although  the  above  samples  show  quite  a  difference  in  the  amount 
of  bitumen,  the  average  is  from  14  to  15  per  cent. 

Nueces  Biver  Deposits. 

The  bituminous  rock  in  this  locality  is  a  sandstone.  Its  area 
^extends  from  a  point  on  the  Xueces  River  about  9  miles  below  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  for  more  than  3  miles.  Its  width  has 
not  been  determined.  It  outcrops  in  places  along  the  river,  and 
at  Waxy  Falls  a  stratum  of  sandstone  bearing  some  bitumen  was 
found  10  feet  thick  about  25  feet  below  the  top  of  the  bluff.  Next 
below  this  is  another  stratum,  5  feet  in  thickness,  containing  so 
much  bitumen  that  under  the  heat  of  the  sun  it  oozes  out  over  the 
surface. 

Samples  of  rock  taken  from  the  outcrop  near  Waxy  Falls  upon 
analysis  gave  the  following  results: 
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Per  cent. 

At  the  surlGUie,  bitnmeD 13.24 

Two  feet  below  the  surface,  bitumen 15.03 

Sand 74.03 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina 7.76 

Organic  matter,  water  and  undetermined 3.18 

100.00 
Four  feet  below  the  surface,  bitumen 12.36 

Utah  Asphalt  (Oihonite). 

Quite  a  deposit  of  bitumen  of  a  very  pure  quality  exists  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Utah  and  the  western  portion  of  Colorado.  It  is 
called  "  Gilsonite  "  from  Mr.  S.  H.  Gilson  of  S^lt  Lake  City.  It 
is  mined  in  the  counties  of  Uintah  and  Wasatch,  Utah  and  Clear 
Creek  Co.,  Colorado. 

Physically  it  is  a  black  substance,  quite  hard  and  very  brittle, 
breaking  with  a  conchoidal  fracture.  It  has  a  brilliant  lustre  and 
in  appearance  is  much  like  glance  pitch.  It  occurs  in  Veins  of 
from  one-sixteenth-  of  an  inch  to  18  feet  in  thickness,  and  some- 
times extending  a  distance  of  10  miles. 

These  veins  were  originally  cracks  in  the  rock  which  in  some 
way  have  become  fille<l  with  the  gilsonite  presumably  at  the  same 
time  the  rupture  occurred,  as  pieces  of  rock  are  frequently  found 
entirely  separated  from  the  adjacent  walls.  The  theory  is  that  the 
gilsonite  while  in  a  plastic  state  was  forced  into  the  rock-fissure 
by  some  unknown  force.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  the 
previous  condition  of  the  material. 

There  are  six  well-defined  veins  of  this  material,  and  the  follow- 
ing estimate  has  been  made  of  their  contents: 

Tons. 

Duchesne  vein 941,916 

Culmer  vein 410,666 

East  and  West  Bonanzas 10,504,000 

Cowboy  vein 8,888,000 

Black  Dragon  vein 3,000,000 

23,744,582 

It  is  easily  mined,  as  it  yields  readily  to  the  common  pick  and 
breaks  freely  upon  the  rock,  and  requiring  no  sorting  after  a  depifc 
ii?  reached  below  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 
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The  above  yeins  are  from  100  to  200  miles  from  a  railroad,  and, 
on  account  of  the  roughness  of  the  country,  the  transportation 
charges  are  heavy. 

Qilsonite  is  used  chiefly  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  but  it  i& 
sometimes  added  to  other  bitumens  for  paving  mixtures. 

It  is  wholly  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide,  and  partially  so  in 
ordinary  ether,  alcohol,  petroleum  ether,  and  dhlorofonn.  Chemi- 
cally  it  is  composed  of: 

Per  cent. 

Carbon 88.30 

Hydrogen 9.96 

Sulphur 1.32 

Ash , 0.10 

Oxygen  and  nitrogen 0.32 

100.00 

Since  the  above  analysis  was  made,  Prof.  Day  says  that  a  further 
investigation  shows  the  nitrogen  to  be  1.96  per  cent,  and  he  thinks 
the  figures  for  hydrogen  are  correspondingly  too  high. 

Bituminous  limestone  has  also  been  found  in  Utah,  but  it  has 
never  been  mined  to  any  great  extent. 

Indian  Territory  Asphalt. 

The  asphalt  deposits  of  this  section  are  located  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  Territory,  in  the  Arbuckle  Mountains  near  the 
Washita  River.  They  extend  over  an  area  of  several  square  miles. 
The  asphalt  is  found  in  composition  with  sand  and  also  as  bitumi- 
nous rock.  The  former  contains  16 J  per  cent  and  the  latter  21  per 
cent  of  bitumen.  The  same  asphalt  is  used  in  pavements  in  its 
natural  state.  It  is  heated  in  a  special  apparatus  and  laid  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  European  rock  asphalts.  To  the  rock  asphalt, 
however,  50  per  cent  of  sand  asphalt  is  added  before  heating,  when 
it  is  laid  as  before.  Nearly  all  the  work  in  the  development  of 
this  deposit  has  been  done  in  the  last  few  years,  the  charter  of  the 
coippany  from  which  the  present  company  leases  it  having  been 
granted  in  1895. 

Where  the  material  has  been  used  it  has  given  good  satisfaction, 
though  a  soft  pavement  would  naturally  i)o  expected  from  one  con- 
taining so  great  an  amount  of  bitumon. 
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By  a  process  of  refining,  a  bitumen  of  about  the  consistency  of 
maltha  is  produced  when  required.  It  is  first  separated  from  the 
sand  by  being  boiled  in  water.  The  bitumen,  having  a  less  specific 
gravity  than  the  water,  rises  to  the  surface,  when  it  is  skimmed  off, 
and  the  operation  continued  as  long  as  desired. 

Montana  Asphalt. 
A  deposit  of  bitumen  generally  termed  asphalt,  but  not  strictly 
W)  under  the  definition  previously  given  in  this  chapter,  is  found 
in  Montana.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  soft  and  will  pour 
elowly.  Upon  being  treated  with  carbon  bisulphide,  95  per  cent 
was  dissolved.  Treated  with  gasolene  80  per  cent  was  found  to 
be  petrolene,  the  insoluble  matter  in  both  cases  being  leaves,  feath- 
ers, bugs,  flies  and  other  insects.  The  deposit  has  never  been  de- 
veloped commercially. 

Cuban  Asphalt. 

There  are  four  distinct  submarine  deposits  of  asphalt  situated 
in  the  Bay  of  Cardenas,  all  within  twenty  miles  of  the  city  of  the 
same  name. 

The  first  is  in  the  western  part  of  the  bay  and  is  practically 
pure  bitumen.  It  is  used  principally  in  the  manufacture  of 
tarnishes.  It  has  been  mined  here  since  about  1870  by  sinking 
^  shaft  some  125  feet  deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  The  opera- 
tion of  mining  is  very  simple.  A  lighter  is  moved  over  the  shaft 
and  a  long  iron  bar,  pointed  at  the  end,  is  dropped  so  that  its  own 
height  detaches  portions  of  the  asphalt  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact.  The  operation  is  repeated  until  a  sufficient  quantity  has 
been  detached,  when  a  diver  loads  it  into  nets  and  it  is  hoisted  to 
the  surface. 

The  other  deposits  produce  a  lower  grade  of  material  which  is 
suitable  for  pavements.  They  are  operated  in  practically  the  same 
manner  as  that  just  described.  The  largest  of  these  is  about  15 
miles  from  the  city,  near  Diana  Cay.  It  has  been  operated  since 
1870,  producing  some  1000  tons  per  year  without  any  apparent 
diminution  in  the  supply.  This  deposit  seems  to  be  inclosed 
within  a  circumference  of  about  150  feet  and  in  water  12  feet 
deep. 
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There  are  also  deposits  of  asphalt  near  Puerto  Padre  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  island,  as  well  as  some  liquid  bitumen  near 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Baxbadoes  Asphalt. 

A  variety  of  bitumen  known  as  "  glance  pitch  "  has  been  known 
for  some  time  on  the  island  of  Barbadoes.  It  is  a  hard  brittle 
asphalt,  breaking  with  a  cleat  brilliant  fracture.  It  occurs  in  veins 
from  an  inch  to  a  foot  in  thickness.  It  has  never  been  used  in, 
and  is  not  suitable  for,  pavements,  but  its  output  is  entirely  con- 
sumed in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  etc.  It  is  almost  wholly 
soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide. 

Asphalt  in  Turkey. 

An  important  asphalt  mine  is  located  near  AvaJona  on  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  It  belongs  to  the  Sultan,  but  has  been  leased  to  a 
French  syndicate.  The  material  is  taken  out  in  both  a  solid  and 
a  liquid  state  and  is  exported  to  Europe  and  America.  There  are 
also  other  mines  in  the  interior  of  Turkey  in  Asia  belonging  to 
•  the  government  and  private  parties,  but  they  have  not  been  worked 
to  any  extent  on  account  of  the  bad  transportation  facilities. 

Dead  Sea  Asphalt. 

About  the  Dead  Sea  there  is  quite  a  quantity  of  asphalt  be- 
longing to  the  government.  It  is  not  used  for  any  purpose,  and 
persons  found  collecting  it  are  fined  or  otherwise  punished.  It  is 
said  that  in  former  times  asphalt  was  frequently  found  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  especially  after  earthquakes. 

Syrian  Asphalt. 

There  are  four  asp^halt  mines  in  Syria,  but  the  one  at  Hasbaya 
is  the  most  important.  The  mine  has  been  worked  at  intervals  by 
different  lessees  since  1864,  but  only  1000  tons  per  annum  were 
taken  out  when  actual  operations  were  carried  on.  It  is  the 
private  property  of  the  Sultan,  and  has  not  been  worked  to  any 
extent  since  1893.  From  1882  to  1892  about  $70,000  worth  of  this 
material  was  exported  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1897  $3439 
worth.    In  1893  the  product  was  worth  about  $90  per  ton. 
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It  is  said  that  asphalt  exists  in  this  vicinity  in  large  quantities, 
and  under  a  favorable  government  thousands  of  tons  might  be 
mined  each  year. 

A  sample  of  the  Hasbaya  product  is  thus  described:  It  is 
black  with  a  bright  jetlike  lustre,  making  a  blackish-brown  streak  on 
unsized  paper.  It  is  so  brittle  that  pieces  may  easily  be  broken  oflE 
with  the  fingers.  It  is  very  combustible,  but  a  splinter  held  in  the 
flames  will  melt  before  igniting.    Its  specific  gravity  is  1.104. 

Egyptian  Asphalt. 

Xo  natural  asphalt  is  found  in  Egypt  except  in  very  small  quan- 
tities above  Suakim  near  Abyssinia,  where  it  cannot  be  worked 
profitably,  and  some  small  deposits  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  two  firms  in  Egypt  manufacture  arti- 
ficial asphalt,  importing  material  for  their  use  from  Italy,  France, 
and  England.  What  their  process  was,  or  to  what  uses  their  prod- 
uct was  put^  could  not  be  learned. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BRICK-CLAYS  AND  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAVING-BRICK. 

The  word  clay  as  ordinarily  used  means  any  earthy  substance 
which  can  be  worked  up  with  water  into  a  plastic  mass  that  when 
dried  will  retain  any  shape  into  which  it  may  have  been  formed. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  term  applies  to  a  single  mineral,  hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina,  or  kaolin.  It  is  not,  however,  a  natural  mineral, 
but  is  the  product  of  the  decomposition  of  feldspar. 

Beds  of  feldspar  have  often  been  found  covered  by  the  kaolin 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  its  mass.  This  occurs 
when  the  feldspar  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  water  containing 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  acts  upon  the  alkaline  base  of  the  mineral 
and  carries  it  away  in  solution,  leaving  the  silicate  of  alumina  be-, 
hind.  As,  however,  feldspar  is  seldom  found  in  large  quantities  by 
itself,  so  deposits  of  pure  kaolin  are  very  rarely  found.  Com- 
mercially they  are  of  considerable  value. 

When  pure,  kaolin  is  composed  of: 

Per  cent. 

Silica  46.3 

Alumina  39.8 

Water   13.9 

This  is  represented  chemically  by  the  formula  Al2032Si022H20. 
It  is  the  base  of  all  the  substances  known  as  clays,  and  as  they  are 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  rocks,  so  their  chemical  composi- 
tion varies  with  that  of  the  rocks  from  which  they  are  derived. 

Quartz  and  feldspar  are  the  two  minerals  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance  in  the  earth's  crust,  and,  very  naturally,  it  is  expected 
to  find  sand  and  clay  as  the  most  common  of  the  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  rocks. 
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Feldgpafa  are  divided  into  three  separate  varieties:  ortheclasej 
or  potash  feldspar:  albite,  or  eoda  feldspar;  and  anorthite,  of  lime 
feldspar,— ^^acli  of  theae  varieties  being  minerals  more  or  les^j  com- 
plex.   These,  too,  are  at  all  timea  in  the  ^me  mineral^  which  muht  be 
named  by  one  of  the  terms  used  in  the  classification^  the  one  in 
ate§t  abundance  giving  the  character  to  the  compound. 
AJl  feliiiipiir*  are  acted  upon  by  the  atmoi^phere.    The  oxygerSj 
rbonic  acid,  and  water  contained  in  it,  when  taken  together,  form 
K>lvent  that  h  hard  for  rocks  to  resist,  especially  when  enpple- 
ented  by  soil-watem  containing  more  or  less  acids  derived  from 
aying  vegetable  prodncts. 

Under  these  influences  granites  and  other  rocks  containing 
Wdj&par,  especially  the  potash  variety,  are  rapidly  decomposed* 
The  feldspar  having  lost  its  cementing  property,  the  rock  falb  into 
pieces.  The  carbonate  of  pota^'h  h  dissolved  in  the  water  and 
borne  away.     The  particles  of  quartz,  mica,  and  other  accessory 

iiiinerals  remain  and  become  assimilated  with  silicate  of  alumina 
rom  the  feldspar,  all  together  making  up  the  product  commonly 
ailed  clay.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  it  cannot  be  a  pure  mineral 
mi,  that  its  composition  must  vary  greatly. 
Kaolin  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1.5  to  2.2  and  is  white  in 
t'oior.  It  is  soft  to  the  touch  when  dry,  and  very  plastic  when 
vet.  It  hajs  two  marked  chemical  characteristics,  inaolubility  and 
iniawbility.  It  being  the  product  of  a  soluble  body,  the  former 
miglit  be  expected.  It  is  not  aifected  by  ordinal)^  chemical  agents^ 
iior  by  temperatures  that  have  thus  far  been  produced  in  the  arts, 
Itisconsetiuently  of  greatest  value  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles 
^d  other  refractory  utensils  used  in  chemical  research. 

While  tills  infnsibility  is  true  of  kaolin,  it  is  not  true  of  clay. 
^<if  the  addition  of  different  minerals  found  in  nature  often  forms 
*  cniupound  that  is  easily  fused.  These  minerals  when  thus  used 
«re  culled  fluxes.  Naming  them  in  the  order  of  their  effectiveness, 
^h^y  {ire  potash,  soda,  iron,  lime,  and  magnesia.  Very  small 
anioiuits  of  one  or  more  of  these  substances  arc  required  in  any  clay 
'^>  Jatroy  its  value  as  a  refractory  material 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  finely  divided  silica  of  the  original 
^k  which  is  always  found  in  a  greater  or  less  amount  in  most 
Ityolin  detracts  not  at  all  from  its  heat-resisting  qualities,  the  silica 
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itself  being  practically  infusible.  For  this  reason  free  silica  is  prac- 
ticallj  the  only  impurity  that  is  perraissible  m  kaolin  without  ilt?- 
tract iiig  from  its  ryfraL'tury  material. 

Feldspar  and  niica  are  found  in  uearly  all  elflySj  the  latter  often 
being  discernible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  formefj  however,  cannot 
be  thus  distin^ished  from  free  silica.  These  two  minerals  Ix^th 
contain  alkalies  in  cmnbination  with  siJica  and  alumina^  and  so  it 
is  understood  how  alkalies  can  be  discovered  in  clays  by  analysis, 
w'hen  it  would  not  be  expected  to  find  them  ex  lifting  in  a  free  state 
in  a  mineral  whose  origin  wag  due  to  the  action  of  water  and  other 
flolvents. 

The  oxides  and  other  componndg  of  iron  are  generally  found  in 
clays.  The  sesquioxide  and  the  protoxide  are  the  most  common 
forms,  but  carl>ouates  are  not  uncommon,  and  sulphides  are  oc- 
casional as  well  as  injurious  impurities.  Iron  gives  the  color  to 
clays.  The  tints  vary  from  buff  to  red,  and  from  drab  to  blue  or 
green,  the  amount  of  iron  not  seeming  to  determine  the  degree  of 
color.  The  effect,  too,  of  iron  is  very  much  heightened  and  changed 
by  heat.  The  colorti  produced  by  burning  vary  from  cream  to  per- 
fectly black,  with  nearly  all  the  intervening  tints  and  shades^ 
though  the  reds,  browne,  and  greens  are  most  common.  A  hand- 
some  cream-colored  brick  is  made  at  Milwaukee^  and  others  of  pink 
color  in  certain  parts  of  Canada. 

Organic  matter  is  frequently  found  in  clays,  but  it  is  of  little 
imjKirtance.  It  is  generally  caused  by  the  presence  of  decomposing 
carbonaceous  matter.  It  gives  a  color  to  the  clay,  but  when  suli- 
jected  to  even  a  comparatively  low^  heat  it  is  easily  driven  off.  It  is 
very  seldom,  therefore,  that  its  presence  is  detrimental. 

Clay  can  then  be  called  a  compound  of  a  clay  base  with  sand, 
feldspar,  mica,  and  other  silicates  colored  by  iron  oxides  or  organic 
matter. 

The  properties  of  clays  by  which  their  values  are  determined 
are:  plasticity,  so  that  when  wet  it  is  possible  to  s^hape  it  into  any 
desirable  form;  tlic  maintenance  of  this  form,  while  it  is  l>€ing 
burnt,  to  such  a  degree  that  its  shape  is  permanent;  and  its  re- 
fractorlness,  so  that  it  is  able  to  withstand  great  and  long-con- 
tinued heats  without  fusing. 

Plasticity  is  a  property  that  is  shared  by  practically  all  clays. 
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As  a  rule  they  all  tend  towards  crystallization,  and  some  kaolins  are 
made  up  of  masses  of  unattached  scales.  These  are  slightly  plastic 
and  can  be  made  more  so  by  grinding  and  kneading  in  water,  when 
an  examination  shows  that  the  cr}'stalline  structure  has  been  broken 
up.  Naturally,  plastic  clays  do  not  show  this  structure,  indicating 
that  a  clay's  plasticity  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  this 
structure  has  been  destroyed. 

In  several  places  clays  are  found  that  are  entirely  free  from 
plasticity,  even  after  being  ground  and  treated  with  water.  Frost 
and  the  action  of  water  disintegrate  them  and  a  fine  sand  is  formed, 
but  a  chemical  analysis  shows  them  to  be  almost  pure  kaolin. 

Permanence  of  form  in  clay  ware  is  caused  by  heat.  In  ancient 
times  and  in  dry  climates  bricks  that  were  only  dried  in  the  sun  have 
lasted  for  a  considerable  time,  but  they  could  not  be  called  per- 
manently fifhaped. 

Generally  speaking,  if  heat  has  been  applied  only  sufficiently 
to  drive  out  the  water  mechanically  mixed,  the  mass  will  be  porous, 
somewhat  shrunken  in  form,  and  readily  disintegrated  under  the 
action  of  the  elements.  If,  however,  the  heat  be  increased  and 
continued,  the  clay  will  shrink  farther  and  harden,  until,  when  the 
proper  point  is  reached,  a  new  material  has  been  formed  v^'^hich 
is  practically  indestructible.  If  the  heat  be  continued  still  further, 
the  clay  will  become  harder,  more  brittle,  and  often  deformed. 
Other  clays  will  melt  and  become  glassy  and  lavalike,  as  is  so  often 
^en  in  arch-bricks  of  an  old-fashioned  wood-burning  kiln. 

Argillaceous  matter  as  a  whole  is  divided  into  two  classes,  clays 
and  shales.  Chemically  they  are  often  the  same.  Physically  the 
shales  can  be  detected  by  their  stratified  or  laminated  structure. 
They  are  hard  and  compact,  and  require  considerable  work  to  pre- 
pare them  for  use.  Like  the  different  kinds  of  granite,  clays  merge 
Jnto  shales  and  shales  into  clays,  so  that  the  line  separating  them 
must  be  an  arbitrary  one. 

Shales  must  not  be  confounded  with  slates,  which  they  very 
much  resemble.  Slates  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  heat 
combined  with  great  pressure.  They  are  hard  and  durable  rocks, 
^hile  shales  will  rapidly  disintegrate  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
fte  atmosphere. 

As  a  rule  shales  are  formed  in  deeper  water  than  clays.    Their 
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laminations  are  supposed  to  Imve  been  caused  by  the  intermittent 
deposit  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  formed,  by  pressure,  or 
by  both. 

According  to  their  composition,  clays  are  divided  into  high- 
aiid  low-gTflde  clays.  The  iiret  comprises  clays  and  shales  that  con- 
tain in  conjunction  with  not  le^s  than  50  per  cent  of  kaolin  buse 
little  else  than  finely  divided  silica.  The  other  congtituents  rarely 
exceed  5  per  cent  and  are  often  as  low  as  3  per  cent.  The  second 
division  includes  all  other  clays  and  shales.  They  may  run  from 
10  to  70  per  cent  of  kaolin  base,  but  always  contain  a  large  amount 
of  fluxing  materiaL  The  alkalies  compose  from  2  to  5  per  cent, 
while  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron  add  two  or  three  times  as  much 
more.  As  a  rule  the  clays  of  the  first  division  are  refractor)*,  and 
those  of  the  second  fusible. 

Clays,  however,  are  popularly  classified  into  fire-clay s,  shales, 
and  mud-eiays.  The  first  is  a  refractor}'^  clay  of  a  high  grade  that 
cannot  be  fused  at  any  temperature  used  in  the  arts.  It  is  also 
subdivided  into  non*plastic  and  plastic  varieties.  The  former  are 
something  of  tlie  nature  of  rocks,  but  upon  exposure  to  the  weather 
they  enimhle  into  fine  particles  similar  to  sand.  With  ordinary 
grinding  they  show  no  plasticity  whatever,  and  would  thus  seem 
to  want  one  of  the  main  clay  characteristics,  hut  an  analysis  plainly 
diows  their  true  character,  while  continued  and  repeated  grinding 
develops  plasticity. 

Plastic  fire*clays  differ  from  mud-clays  in  the  chemical  com- 
position, which  gives  them  their  refractory  qualities.  Kaolin  or 
'^lure  clay  is,  as  has  already  l>een  said,  practically  infusible,  but  it  is 
sehloui  found  in  a  pure  state.  The  great  mass  of  clays  distributed 
over  the  earth^s  surface  is  impure,  and  upon  the  quantity  and  qual 
ity  of  the  impurities  depends  the  fusibility  and  refractoriness  of 
the  clay. 

The  principal  impurity  is  quartz,  which  is  not  fusible  at  or 
dinary  temperatures  used  in  manufacturing,  so  that  the  fluxing  ele- 
ments of  a  clay  are  generally  considered  to  be  its  impurities  except 
quartz.  Lime  and  magne?^ia  are  valuable  as  fluxes,  except  when 
they  are  present  as  carbonates  in  any  considerable  quantity,  as  they 
then  lower  the  melting-point  of  the  clay  and  a  hard,  tough  brief 
cannot  be  produced  by  the  burning*    The  condition  of  iron  ia  alsa 
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important,  free  oxide  being  the  least  injurious.  The  more  evenly 
it  is  scattered  through  the  clay  the  better,  so  that  vitrification  may 
be  as  regular  and  even  as  possible. 

Just  how  much  of  these  fluxes  can  exist  in  a  clay  without  de- 
stroying its  refractory  properties  is  uncertain.  It  depends  greatly 
upon  the  character  of  the  clay  as  well  as  upon  the  nature  and 
number  of  the  fluxes.  Generally  the  finer-grained  and  less  dense 
a  clay  is  the  more  easily  it  is  fused.  The  limit  of  the  fluxes  is 
probably  from  5  to  7  per  cent. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio  analyses  of 
fourteen  different  fire-clays  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paving- 
brick  and  sewer-pipe  are  given.  The  average  of  these  showed 
53.41  per  cent  of  clay  and  sandy  matter,  with  5.65  per  cent  of  iron 
and  fluxes. 

In  commenting  on  this,  it  is  said  that  this  would  indicate  a 
clay  more  fusible  than  the  stone-  and  yellow-ware  clays,  but  far 
less  fusible  than  the  shales;  also  that  the  facts  prove  this,  as  the 
above  clays,  w'hile  vitrifying  very  well  up  to  a  thickness  of  two 
inches,  are  very  difficult  to  vitrify  when  made  into  a  brick  or  block. 

The  same  authority  gives  the  analyses  of-  ten  shales  used  for 
paving-brick  and  sewer-pipe.  The  average  composition  of  these 
was: 

Per  cent. 

aay  and  sand 84.78 

Fluxes  13.22 

98.00 

Enough  has  already  been  said  to  show  the  difference  between 
fire-clays  and  shales.  Their  product  also,  when  burned,  is  very 
different.  The  shales,  containing  so  much  more  of  the  fluxing  ele- 
ments, can  be  more  completely  vitrified.  A  shale  brick  is  harder, 
denser,  and  more  brittle  than  one  made  of  fire-clay.  The  latter 
absorbs  more  water,  but  is  tougher.  The  advocates  of  both  kinds 
claim  all  the  virtues  for  their  own  product  and  allow  very  little  to 
their  rivals.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  good  pavements  have  been 
laid  with  both  varieties,  and  good  results  will  be  obtained  if  proper 
judgment  be  used  in  the  selection,  whichever  kind  is  used. 

In  "  Mineral  Resources  for  1897  "  the  following  tables  are  ffivea 
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showing  three  stages  of  transformation  of  a  German  porphyry  into 
kaolin,  Table  No.  12  giving  the  mechanical  analysis  and  No.  13  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  rock  at  its  corresponding  change. 
No.  1  is  the  original  porphyry.  No.  2  an  intermediate  stage,  and 
No.  3  the  resulting  kaolin. 

Table  No.  12. 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3. 

Coarse  sand 33.95  22.66  2.48 

Fine  sand 36.20  37.40  28.52 

Finest  sand 7.90  12.16  18.42 

Clay 9.27  12.26  20  51 

Fine  clay 7.46  8.55  17.61> 

Finest  floating  particles 5.22  7.08  12  38 


No.  2. 

No.  3. 

75.73 

76.4g 

21.92 

21.5» 

.98 

.97 

.18 

.17 

.27 

.25 

.10 

.07 

.55 

.16 

.08 

.01 

100.00  100.00  lOO.OO 

Table  No.  13. 

No.  1. 

SiO,    77.48 

AlA   17.10 

Fe,0,    2.83 

MnO    84 

CaO   38 

MgO    10 

K3O    1.03 

Na,0    13 

P3O    Trace  

99.89  99.81  99.69 

The  word  ^^  vitrification  "  is  defined  in  the  Century  Dictionary 
as  "  conversion  into  glass,  or  in  general  into  a  material  having  a 
glassy  or  vitreous  structure  ";  and  "  vitreous  ^'  as  "  resembling  glass,, 
glassy  ";  but  these  same  words  as  applied  to  brick  or  sewer-pipe 
have  come  to  receive  a  very  different  meaning.  A  glassy  brick 
would  not  make  a  good  pavement.    It  would  be  smooth  and  brittle. 

As  applied  to  brick  the  term  vitrified  means  that  a  chemical 
action  has  taken  place  so  that  the  clay  particles  have  coalesced  and 
become  fused  by  the  action  of  heat,  forming  a  solid  new  homogene- 
ous whole,  but  not  that  the  fusion  has  been  made  complete  and  the 
entire  mass  brought  to  a  semi-liquid  condition.    In  some  clays  the 
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character  of  the  material  is  such  that  the  proper  chemical  uoion 
for  vitrification  will  not  take  place,  so  that  the  brick  absorbs  water 
DO  matter  to  what  heat  it  may  have  been  subjected,  and  accordingly 
will  not  vitrify  in  this  sense  of  the  word.  Many  engineers,  there- 
fore, have  decided  upon  the  absorption  test  as  the  proper  one  to 
determine  to  what  degree  a  brick  has  become  vitrified.  A  thor- 
oughly vitrified  brick  breaks  with  a  smooth  conchoidal  fracture  anil 
has  no  visible  pores.  The  burned  particles  and  granulated  structure 
so  plainly  discerned  in  a  half-burned  building-brick  have  all  dis- 
appeared. 

A  clay  from  which  such  brick  can  be  successfully  and  profitably 
made  must  be  both  fusible  and  refractory.  Unless  it  be  fusible 
the  product  will  not  vitrify  at  all,  and  yet  if  it  have  this  property 
in  too  great  a  degree,  the  clay  will  melt  and  lose  its  shape  upon  the 
apphcation  of  great  heat.  It  should  be  sufficiently  refractory  to 
allow  the  vitrifying  heat  to  be  applied  within  considerable  limits, 
so  that  if  the  temperature  be  increased  a  hundred  degrees  or  more 
after  vitrification  has  set  in,  the  form  of  the  brick  will  not  be  in- 
jured. The  more  equally  refractoriness  and  fusibility  can  be  op- 
posed to  each  other,  with  neither  property  being  pushed  to  extreme^ 
by  the  heat  used  by  the  average  burner,  the  greater  will  be  the. 
percentage  of  the  finished  product  of  the  kiln. 

The  proper  amount  of  plasticity  must  also  be  obtained.  If  it 
be  too  small,  the  clay  particles  will  not  assimilate  in  the  new  state, 
so  that  when  burned  the  material  will  be  porous  and  have  little  co- 
hesive strength.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  too  plastic,  the 
mud  will  retain  its  shape  and  position  to  such  an  extent  after  being 
machined  that  the  twist  given  the  clay,  especially  if  an  auger 
machine  be  used,  is  often  plainly  visible  in  the  finished  product 
and  laminations  are  formed  with  appreciable  voids  between  the  dif- 
ferent layers,  thus  reducing  the  strength  of  the  brick.  These,  how- 
ever, are  medhanical  faults  and  can  be  easily  corrected  by  a  study 
of  the  crude  material  and  the  application  of  the  proper  remedy. 
Shales  as  a  rule  are  less  plastic  than  clays  and  require  grindin*^ 
liefore  they  can  be  used,  and  in  many  cases  a  mixture  of  a  certain 
percentage  of  clay  to  bring  about  the  proper  degree  of  plasticity. 

By  the  proper  mixing  of  clays  possessing  diflferent  degrees  of 
fusibility  and  refractoriness  a  combination  is  of*--  '  +bat 
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showing  three  stages  of  transformation  of  a  German  porphyry  into 
kaolin.  Table  No.  12  giving  the  mechanical  analysis  and  No.  13  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  rock  at  its  corresponding  change. 

No.  1  is  the  original  porphyry.  No.  2  an  intermediate  stage,  and 
No.  3  the  resulting  kaolin. 

Table  No.  12. 

No.  1.              No.  2.  No.  3. 

Coarse  sand 33.95            22.66  2.48 

Fine  sand 36.20            37.40  28.52 

Finest  sand 7.90            12.15  18.42 

Clay 9.27            12.26  20  51 

Fine  clay 7.46              8.55  IT.OJV 

Finest  floating  particles 5.22              7.08  12  38 

100.00          100.00  lOO.OO 
Table  No.  13. 

No.  1.                No.  2.  No.  3. 

SiO,    77.48            75.73  76.4S 

AljO,   17.10            21.92  21.5g 

Fe,0,    2.83                 .98  .97 

MnO    84                .18  .17 

CaO   38                .27  .25 

MgO    10                .10  .07 

K^O    1.03                .55  .16 

Na^O    13                .08  .01 

P.O    Trace             
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The  word  '^  vitrification  "  is  defined  in  the  Century  Dictionary 
as  "  conversion  into  glass,  or  in  general  into  a  material  having  a 
glassy  or  vitreous  structure  ";  and  "  vitreous  "  as  "  resembling  glass^ 
glassy";  but  these  same  words  as  applied  to  brick  or  sewer-pipe 
have  come  to  receive  a  very  different  meaning.  A  glassy  brick 
would  not  make  a  good  pavement.    It  would  be  smooth  and  brittle. 

As  applied  to  brick  the  term  vitrified  means  that  a  chemical 
action  has  taken  place  so  that  the  clay  pari:icles  have  coalesced  and 
become  fused  by  the  action  of  heat,  forming  a  solid  new  homogene- 
ous whole,  but  not  that  the  fusion  has  been  made  complete  and  the 
entire  mass  brought  to  a  semi-liquid  condition.    In  some  clays  the 
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character  of  the  material  is  such  that  the  proper  chemical  uuion 
for  vitrification  will  not  take  place,  so  that  the  brick  absorbs  water 
DO  matter  to  what  heat  it  may  have  been  subjected,  and  accordingly 
will  not  vitrify  in  this  sense  of  the  word.  Many  engineers,  there- 
fore, have  decided  upon  the  absorption  test  as  the  proper  one  to 
determine  to  what  degree  a  brick  has  become  vitrified.  A  thor- 
oughly vitrified  brick  breaks  with  a  smooth  conchoidal  fracture  and 
has  no  visible  pores.  The  burned  particles  and  granulated  structure 
^0  plainly  discerned  in  a  half-burned  building-brick  have  all  dis- 
appeared. 

A  clay  from  which  such  brick  can  be  successfully  and  profitably 
made  must  be  both  fusible  and  refractory.  Unless  it  be  fusible 
the  product  will  not  vitrify  at  all,  and  yet  if  it  have  this  property 
in  too  great  a  degree,  the  clay  will  melt  and  lose  its  shape  upon  the 
application  of  great  heat.  It  should  be  sufficiently  refractory  to 
allow  the  vitrifying  heat  to  be  applied  within  considerable  limits, 
so  that  if  the  temperature  be  increased  a  hundred  degrees  or  more 
after  vitrification  has  set  in,  the  form  of  the  brick  will  not  be  in- 
jured. The  more  equally  refractoriness  and  fusibility  can  be  op- 
posed to  each  other,  with  neither  property  being  pushed  to  extremes 
by  th<?  heat  used  by  the  average  burner,  the  greater  will  be  tho.. 
percentage  of  the  finished  product  of  the  kiln. 

The  proper  amount  of  plasticity  must  also  be  obtained.  If  it 
be  too  small,  the  clay  particles  will  not  assimilate  in  the  new  state, 
so  that  when  burned  the  material  will  be  porous  and  have  little  co- 
hesive strength.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  too  plastic,  the 
mud  will  retain  its  shape  and  position  to  such  an  extent  after  being 
machined  that  the  twist  given  the  clay,  especially  if  an  auger 
machine  be  used,  is  often  plainly  visible  in  the  finished  product 
and  laminations  are  formed  with  appreciable  voids  between  the  dif- 
ferent layers,  thus  reducing  the  strength  of  the  brick.  These,  how- 
ever, are  mecfhanical  faults  and  can  be  easily  corrected  by  a  study 
of  the  crude  material  and  the  application  of  the  proper  remedy. 
Shales  as  a  rule  are  less  plastic  than  clays  and  require  grindin^j: 
Wore  they  can  be  used,  and  in  many  cases  a  mixture  of  a  certain 
percentage  of  clay  to  bring  about  the  proper  degree  of  plasticity. 

By  the  proper  mixing  of  clays  possessing  different  decrees  of 
fusibility  and  refractoriness  a  combination  is  often  reached  that 
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showing  three  stages  of  transformation  of  a  German  porphyry  into 
kaolin.  Table  No.  12  giving  the  mechanical  analysis  and  No.  13  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  rock  at  its  corresponding  change. 
No.  1  is  the  original  porphyry.  No.  2  an  intermediate  stage,  and 
No.  3  the  resulting  kaolin. 

Table  No.  12. 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3. 

Coarse  sand 33.95  22.66  2.48 

Fine  sand 36.20  37.40  28.52 

Finest  sand 7.90  12.15  18.42 

Clay 9.27  12.26  20  51 

Fine  clay 7.46  8.55  \im 

Finest  floating  particles 5.22  7.08  12  38 

100.00  100.00  lOO.OO 

Table  No.  13. 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3. 

SiOa    77.48  75.73  76.4S 

Al^O.   „ 17.10  21.92  21.5a 

Fe,0,    2.83  .98  .97 

MnO    84  .18  .17 

CaO   38  .27  .25 

MgO    10  .10  .07 

K3O    1.03  .55  .16 

Na^O    13  .08  .01 

P2O    Trace  

99.89  99.81  99.69 

The  word  ^^  vitrification  ^'  is  defined  in  the  Century  Dictionary 
as  "  conversion  into  glass,  or  in  general  into  a  material  having  a 
glassy  or  vitreous  structure  '';  and  "  vitreous  "  as  "  resembling  glass, 
glassy  ";  but  these  same  words  as  applied  to  brick  or  sewer-pipe 
have  come  to  receive  a  very  different  meaning.  A  glassy  brick 
would  not  make  a  good  pavement.    It  would  be  smooth  and  brittle. 

As  applied  to  brick  the  term  vitrified  means  that  a  chemical 
action  has  taken  place  so  that  the  clay  pari:icles  have  coalesced  and 
become  fused  by  the  action  of  heat,  forming  a  solid  new  homogene- 
ous whole,  but  not  that  the  fusion  has  been  made  complete  and  the 
entire  mass  brought  to  a  semi-liquid  condition.    In  some  clays  the 
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character  of  the  material  is  such  that  the  proper  chemical  uuion 
for  vitrification  will  not  take  place,  so  that  the  brick  absorl)s  water 
DO  matter  to  what  heat  it  may  have  been  subjected,  and  accordingly 
will  not  vitrify  in  this  sense  of  the  word.  Many  engineers,  there- 
fore, have  decided  upon  the  absorption  test  as  the  proper  one  to 
determine  to  what  degree  a  brick  has  become  vitrified.  A  thor- 
oughly vitrified  brick  breaks  with  a  smooth  conchoidal  fracture  and 
has  no  visible  pores.  The  burned  particles  and  granulated  structure 
so  plainly  discerned  in  a  half-burned  building-brick  have  all  di^i- 
appeared. 

A  clay  from  which  such  brick  can  be  successfully  and  profitably 
made  must  be  both  fusible  and  refractory.  Unless  it  be  fusible 
the  product  will  not  vitrify  at  all,  and  yet  if  it  have  this  property 
in  too  great  a  degree,  the  clay  will  melt  and  lose  its  shape  upon  the 
application  of  great  heat.  It  should  be  sufficiently  refractory  to 
allow  the  vitrifying  heat  to  be  applied  within  considerable  limits, 
so  that  if  the  temperature  be  increased  a  hundred  degrees  or  more 
after  vitrification  has  set  in,  the  form  of  the  brick  will  not  be  in- 
jured. The  more  equally  refractoriness  and  fusibility  can  be  op- 
posed to  each  other,  with  neither  property  being  pushed  to  extreme- 
by  the  heat  used  by  the  average  burner,  the  greater  will  be  the 
percentage  of  the  finished  product  of  the  kiln. 

The  proper  amount  of  plasticity  must  also  be  obtained.  If  it 
be  too  small,  the  clay  particles  will  not  assimilate  in  the  new  state, 
so  that  when  burned  the  material  will  be  porous  and  have  little  co- 
hesive strength.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  l>c  too  plastic,  the 
mud  will  retain  its  shape  and  position  to  such  an  extent  after  being 
machined  that  the  twist  given  the  clay,  especially  if  an  aui^er 
machine  be  used,  is  often  plainly  visible  in  the  finished  product 
and  laminations  are  formed  with  appreciable  voids  between  the  dif- 
ferent layers,  thus  reducing  the  strength  of  the  brick.  These,  how- 
ever, are  mechanical  faults  and  can  be  easily  corrected  by  a  study 
of  the  crude  material  and  the  application  of  the  proper  remedy. 
Shales  as  a  rule  are  less  plastic  than  clays  and  require  grindin,ix 
l>efore  they  can  be  used,  and  in  many  cases  a  mixture  of  a  certain 
percentage  of  clay  to  bring  about  the  proper  degree  of  plasticity. 

By  the  proper  mixing  of  clays  possessing  different  desrrees  of 
fusibility  and  refractoriness  a  combination  is  often  reached  that 
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showing  three  stages  of  transformation  of  a  German  porphyry  into 
kaolin.  Table  No.  12  giving  the  mechanical  analysis  and  No.  13  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  rock  at  its  corresponding  change. 
No.  1  is  the  original  porphyry.  No.  2  an  intermediate  stage,  and 
No.  3  the  resulting  kaolin. 

Table  No.  12. 

No.  1.  No.  2.               No.  8. 

Coarae  sand 33.95  22.56             2.48 

Fine  sand 36.20  37.40  28.52 

Finest  sand 7.90  12.15  18.42 

Clay 9.27  12.26  20  51 

Fine  clay 7.46  8.55  17.6^ 

Finest  floating  particles 5.22  7.08  12  38 

100.00  100.00  lOO.OO 

Table  No.  13. 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3. 

SiO,    77.48  75.73  76.4S 

A1,0,   „ 17.10  21.92  21.5g 

Fe,0,    2.83  .98  .97 

MnO    84  .18  .17 

CaO   38  .27  .25 

MgO    10  .10  .07 

K.O    1.03  .55  .16 

Na,0    13  .08  .01 

PjO    Trace  
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The  word  "  vitrification ''  is  defined  in  the  Century  Dictionary 
as  "  conversion  into  glass,  or  in  general  into  a  material  having  a 
glassy  or  vitreous  structure  ^^;  and  "  vitreous  ^'  as  "  resembling  glass^ 
glassy  ";  but  these  same  words  as  applied  to  brick  or  sewer-pipe 
have  come  to  receive  a  very  different  meaning.  A  glassy  brick 
would  not  make  a  good  pavement.    It  would  be  smooth  and  brittle. 

As  applied  to  brick  the  term  vitrified  means  that  a  chemical 
action  has  taken  place  so  that  the  clay  pari:icles  have  coalesced  and 
become  fused  by  the  action  of  heat,  forming  a  solid  new  homogene- 
ous whole,  but  not  that  the  fusion  has  been  made  complete  and  the 
entire  mass  brought  to  a  semi-liquid  condition.    In  some  clays  the 
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character  of  the  material  is  such  that  the  proper  chemical  uuion 
for  vitrification  will  not  take  place,  so  that  the  brick  absorbs  water 
DO  matter  to  what  heat  it  may  have  been  subjected,  and  accordingly 
will  not  vitrify  in  this  sense  of  the  word.  Many  engineers,  there- 
fore, have  decided  upon  the  absorption  test  as  the  proper  one  to 
determine  to  what  degree  a  brick  has  become  vitrified.  A  thor- 
oughly vitrified  brick  breaks  with  a  smooth  conchoidal  fracture  and 
has  no  visible  pores.  The  burned  particles  and  granulated  structure 
j^o  plainly  discerned  in  a  half -burned  building-brick  have  all  dis- 
appeared. 

A  clay  from  which  such  brick  can  be  successfully  and  profitably 
made  must  be  both  fusible  and  refractory.  Unless  it  be  fusible 
the  product  will  not  vitrify  at  all,  and  yet  if  it  have  this  property 
in  too  great  a  degree,  the  clay  will  melt  and  lose  its  shape  upon  the 
apphcation  of  great  heat.  It  should  be  sufficiently  refractory  to 
allow  the  vitrifying  heat  to  be  applied  within  considerable  limits, 
so  that  if  the  temperature  be  increased  a  hundred  degrees  or  more 
after  vitrification  has  set  in,  the  form  of  the  brick  will  not  be  in- 
jured. The  more  equally  refractoriness  and  fusibility  can  be  op- 
posed to  each  other,  with  neither  property  being  pushed  to  extrenies- 
by  the  heat  used  by  the  average  burner,  the  greater  will  be  tbo, 
percentage  of  the  finished  product  of  the  kiln. 

The  proper  amount  of  plasticity  must  also  be  obtained.  If  it 
be  too  small,  the  clay  particles  will  not  assimilate  in  the  new  state, 
so  that  when  burned  the  material  will  be  porous  and  have  little  co- 
hesive strength,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  too  plastic,  the 
mud  will  retain  its  shape  and  position  to  such  an  extent  after  being 
machined  that  the  twist  given  the  clay,  especially  if  an  auger 
machine  be  used,  is  often  plainly  visible  in  the  finished  product 
and  laminations  are  formed  with  appreciable  voids  between  the  dif- 
ferent layers,  thus  reducing  the  strength  of  the  brick.  These,  how- 
ever, are  medhanical  faults  and  can  be  easily  corrected  by  a  study 
of  the  crude  material  and  the  application  of  the  proper  remedy. 
Shales  as  a  rule  are  less  plastic  than  clays  and  require  grindin<^ 
l)efore  they  can  be  used,  and  in  many  cases  a  mixture  of  a  certain 
percentage  of  clay  to  bring  about  the  proper  degree  of  plastioity. 

By  the  proper  mixing  of  clays  possessing  different  defrrees  of 
fusibility  and  refractoriness  a  combination  is  often  reached  that 
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permits  the  utilization  of  a  great  number  of  clays  that  wou 
otherwise  be  valuele^  for  vitrified  products.    Perfectly  satisfactoi^ 
clays  arc  not  often  found  in  a  natural  state. 

Burned  or  dried  clay  has  beeu  in  use  as  pottery  or  bricks  fd 
many  centuries.     Pottery  has  been  made  by  all  prehistoric  race 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  cave-dweliers  of  the  Drift  perici 
from  the  J^eolithic.    The  early  epecimens  were  rudely  shaped  aE 
made  by  hand,  but  appliances  for  forming  the  clay  were  gradually 
discovered,  and  the  Egyptians  wore  known  to  have  used  potter's 
wheels  as  early  as  4000  B.C. 

Allusion  is  alt^o  made  to  the  wheel  in  Jeremiah  xviii,  3,  4,  as 
well  as  in  sevend  places  in  Homer.  Fragments  of  pottery  have 
been  found  in  clay-brlek  used  in  the  construction  of  the  oldest 
pyramid. 

Bricke  themselves  were  used  in  the  tower  of  Bahel,  as  well  as 
in  the  walls  of  fhe  city  of  Babylon,  The  children  of  Israel  made 
brickgi  of  clay  and  chopped  straw  during  their  captivity  in  Egypt 
Tinder  Pharaoh.  These  w^ere  probably  baked  in  the  sun,  although 
about  that  time  some  bricks  were  burned  hy  the  Egyptians. 

Samples  of  enamelled  work  were  found  on  the  walls  of  the 
palace  of  Eameses  IL  built  about  140  BX,  Bricks  were  also  ex* 
tensively  used  in  the  palaces  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  constructed 
some  two  hundred  years  later. 

Some  of  the  pyramids  were  made  of  bricks,  and  upon  one  of 
them  was  found  this  inscription; 

"Do  not  undervalue  me  by  comparing  me  with  pyramids  of 
gtone.  For  I  am  better  than  they,  as  Jove  exceeds  the  other 
deities.  I  am  made  of  bricks,  from  clay  brought  up  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lake  adhering  to  poles."  This  shows  that  even  at  that 
period  bricks  had  been  used  for  a  sufficient  time  to  demonstrate 
their  enduring  qualities. 

They  were  used  to  a  great  extent  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
EomanSj  the  former  being  said  to  have  brought  them  to  perfec- 
tion. 

Tlie  walls  and  temples  of  Athens,  as  well  as  the  palace  ol 
CrcesuR,  were  constructed  wholly  or  in  part  of  briek^  though,  on 
account  of  stone  being  m  plentiful  in  Greece^  they  were  not  in  ^ 
great  a  demand  there  as  in  other  countries. 
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Strabo  mentions  a  floating  brick  made  of  a  kind  of  silicions 
earth  that  when  burned  has  a  less  specific  gravity  than  water. 

ifodem  bricks  were  first  used  in  Suffolk,  England,  in  1260, 
though  they  were  not  manufactured  of  good  quality  until  about  one 
hundred  years  later.  They  did  not  come  into  general  use  in  London 
till  after  the  great  fire  in  1660.^ 

The  first  brick-kiln  in  this  country  was  probably  built  in  Salem, 
Ma»6.,  in  1629,  although  for  some  years  after  the  early  settlements 
nearly  all  of  fhe  bricks  used  here  were  brought  from  Holland  or 
England.  In  old  houses  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  vicinity  some  of  the 
original  Dutch  bricks  can  still  be  found. 

The  manufacture  of  paving-bricks,is  of  very  recent  origin.  They 
were  first  used  in  fhis  country  as  paving  material  in  1870.  And  not 
for  some  time  after  that  did  brick-makers  realize  that  a  new  in- 
dustry had  been  opened  up  for  them.  But  in  1897  it  had  been 
developed  to  such  an  extent  that  in  that  year  there  were  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  435,851,000  vitrified  bricks,  having  a 
value  of  $3,582,037.  Illinois  headed  the  list  of  States  with  87,169,- 
000,  closely  followed  by  Ohio  with  85,665,000. 

In  1898  the  production  was  462,499,000,  valued  at  $3,922,642, 
but  Ohio  had  displaced  Illinois  for  first  place  with  a  total  of  115,- 
104,000,  against  71,999,000  for  the  latter  State,  the  average  price 
per  thousand  being  $6.92  in  Ohio  and  $8.88  in  Illinois. 

A  peculiar  "  blue  brick,"  so  called,  is  made  for  paving  pijr])oscs 
in  Birmingham,  England.  The  material  used  is  a  very  ferruginous 
rhale.  After  the  bricks  have  been  placed  in  a  kiln  the  heat  is  rained 
to  the  vitrification-point.  Salt  is  then  thrown  on  the  fire  and, 
being  volatilized  by  the  heat,  covers  the  bricks  with  a  thin  glaze. 
Fresh  coal  is  also  added  to  the  fire  at  the  same  time,  and  all  open- 
infTs  in  the  kiln  tightly  closed.  This  causes  a  reduction  in  the 
iron  near  the  surface  of  the  bricks  and  a  thorough  fusing  of  the 
particles  in  this  outer  crust.  The  process  makes  a  hard,  dense 
brick  with  the  outer  inch  or  half-inch  a  bluish  black,  while  the 
inner  portion  is  a  deep  red. 
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The  Manufaotfbe  of  Paying-beick.* 
Cmsliiiif  the  Clay. 

Wliether  clay  or  sliak*  i^^  n.^ctl  lor  paving-brick,  it  is  usually 
cmahed  in  dry  pans,  or  mills  with  solid  rolls  that  are  about  4  feet 
in  ftiameter  and  12  inches  wide,  runuiog  within  a  revolving  paa 
y  feet  in  diameter,  with  grated  boltotn.  Two  such  pans  can  gen- 
erally supply  the  largest-sized  brick-machine^  as  they  eaeh  crush 
from  5  to  10  cubic  yards  of  t^link*  per  hour*  It  requires  about  2 
cubic  yards  of  clay  for  one  thousaiHl  brick. 


Screeningt 
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From  tbe  pans  the  cruslied  material  goes  to  screens  with  both 
fixed  and  shaking  riddles.  They  require  the  use  of  knockers  to 
prevent  the'  wvi  clay  from  sticking,  and  at  some  plants  a  boy  is 
needed  to  keep  the  screens  from  clogging.  In  the  older  plants  the 
sizing  was  often  accomplished  by  the  grating  of  the  dry  pan^,  no 
i4creens  being  employed.  This,  however,  i&  a  mistake,  as  it  reduces 
tlie  capacity  of  the  pan  and  causes  very  imperfect  crushing  from 
the  wear  and  breakage  of  the  bridges  to  the  gratings.  As  the  finer 
the  clay  is  crug/hed,  the  stronger  the  roaulting  brick^  these  coar^ 
particles  produce  an  inferior  non-homogeneous  product.  Most 
plants  are  still  faulty  in  not  screeuiug  fine  enough,  as  4-  to  8-mesh 
screens  are  employed,  w^hereas  10  to  15  meshes  per  linear  inch 
ehould  be  used  to  give  the  best  results. 


PEggiiig, 

The  crushed  clay  or  shale  ia  nejtt  mixed  and  worked  with  water 
to  a  plastic  mass  by  the  pug-mill,  which  is  a  long  trough  contain- 
ing a  series  of  wide  blades  set  with  a  cross-pitch  on  a  heavy  shaft. 
This  pugging  should  be  thoroughly  done  to  remove  a ir*in closures, 
secure  a  homogeneous  mixture,  and  reduce  the  laminations  in 
moulding  to  a  minimum.  To  accomplish  this,  the  mills  should  be 
at  least  10  or  12  feet  long  and  Iiave  the  blades  or  knives  90  degrees 
apart.  Fire-clays  are  often  pugged  in  *^  wet  pans  "  or  *^  chasers; ' 
which  are  small  mills  with  a  solid  bottom,  while  the  rolls  have 
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a  narrow  tread.  The  clay  is  both  crushed  and  tempered,  or  worked 
inio  a  homogeneous  paste  in  this  pan,  being  kept  in  it  until  thor- 
oughly ground  and  tempered.  The  "  wet  pan ''  yields  a  product 
superior  to  that  of  the  pug-mill,  as  it  can  be  retained  indefinitely  in 
the  pan,  or  until  thoroughly  tempered;  but  as  it  requires  a  larger 
plant  and  takes  more  labor  and  power,  it  is  not  usually  used  for 
paving-brick. 

Moulding. 

Paving-brick  are  generally  made  by  the  stiff-mud  process,  but 
numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  use  the  semi-dry  or  dry  press 
methods,  but  they  have  failed  to  produce  a  large  percentage  of 
good  pavers.  In  the  dry-press  systems  there  is  no  bond  between  the 
clay  particles  and  they  merely  cohere  as  a  result  of  the  quickly 
applied  pressure,  and  unless  such  brick  are  burned  to  complete 
vitrification  they  fail  to  give  a  solid,  strong,  non-porous  brick. 

The  type  of  machine  used  for  the  stiff-mud  process  is  usually 
a  continuous  working  auger  which  forces  the  tempered  clay  or  mud 
through  the  forming  die.  This  gives  a  continuous  bar  of  stiff  clay, 
which  is  placed  under  an  automatic  cutter  that  cuts  it  into  the 
desired  sizes.  As  the  bar  leaves  the  die  it  is  usually  sanded  to  pre- 
vent the  bricks  from  sticking  together  in  the  kiln.  Instead  of  an 
auger  producing  a  continuous  stream  of  clay,  reciprocating  plung- 
ers are  sometimes  employed  which  give  an  intermittent  bar,  and 
occasionally  steam-cylinders  with  dry  plungers  are  used  similar  to 
the  sewer-pipe  process.  The  first  method  is  the  cheapest,  and  this 
style  of  machine  has  been  developed  to  a  producing  capacity  of 
12,000  bricks  an  hour,  or  100,000  per  day. 

Formerly  dies  were  made  about  4J  x  2^  inches  in  size,  producing 
end-cut  brick,  but  of  late  9  x  4rJ-ineh  dies  are  being  used,  which 
give  a  side-cut  brick.  This  form  of  brick  is  more  shapely  and 
decidedly  preferable  for  a  building-brick  and  for  repressing,  but 
as  to  which  will  make  a  more  solid  brick,  a  brick  with  fewer  lamina- 
tions, will  have  to  be  settled  for  each  individual  clay.  The  weak 
point  of  the  stiff-mud  process  is  the  laminations  that  must  in- 
evitably result  from  pushing  the  stream  of  clay  through  a  fixed  die. 
The  friction  on  the  sides  of  the  die  will  cause  different  speed  in  the 
flow  of  the  clay,  and  these  variations  in  the  speed  of  the  outflowing 
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clay  must  necessarily  result  in  laminEtiong  or  lines  of  demarcation 
between  the  different  speeds  of  the  clay  bar  similar  to  the  veins  of 
a  glacier. 

If  the  air  has  been  expelled  from  the  clay  by  the  png-milU 
these  lines  can  be  largely  closed  up  again  by  a  properly  shaped  die^ 
and  flrst-cla&s  brick  will  result  in  which  tht>  laminationg  will  be 
inconspiciioua  and  of  no  importance.  But  if  the  air  has  not  been 
expelled,  or  the  mill  and  die  are  not  properly  deeigned,  there  will 
be  an  excessive  amount  of  concentric  lines  that  almost  divide  the 
CFOss-Beetion  of  the  brick  into  a  series  of  shells  or  concentric  cylin- 
ders  that  greatly  weaken  the  brick  for  withstanding  blows  or  frAst_ 
The  character  of  the  clay  also  greatly  increases  these  laminations^ 
as  the  softer  it  is  tempered,  or  the  more  plaj&tic  it  is,  the  more 
serious  is  this  trouble.  The  clay  should  be  worked  as  stiff  as  pos- 
sible, not  only  to  make  it  dense  and  reduce  the  shrinkage,  but  also 
to  reduce  the  laminations.  A  verj*  stiff  clay  requires  more  power 
to  work  it,  however,  and  if  too  stiff  is  very  apt  to  break  down  the 
machine. 

Eepressing. 

Eepres&ing  consists  in  putting  freshly  made  stiff-mud  brick  into 
a  die-box  and  momentarily  subjecting  it  to  a  heavy  vertical  prensure^ 
\\*hieh  is  usually  applied  on  the  flat  side.    This  fills  out  the  angles 
and  edges,  making  a  much  more  shapely  and  uniform  brick  whicl 
is  slightly  denser,  but  proliably  also  decreases  the  laminations. 

Drying, 

The  etiff-mud  brick  are  pilled  in  a  sort  of  checkerwork  on 
as  high  as  they  will  bear  their  own  weight,  some  six  or  eight  courses" 
high,  and  dried  in  long  tunnels  or  drying-chambers,  heated  by 
direct  fires,  steam-pipes,  or  hot  air.  On  aeeount  of  the  marked 
difference  in  the  drjnng  properties  of  clay,  the  selection  and  design 
of  the  dr}^er  is  a  very  important  matter  and  it  muet  be  adapted 
for  the  specific  clay  to  be  used.  Some  clays  can  be  readily  dried 
in  18  to  30  hours  without  checking  or  injuring,  while  others  need 
48  to  60  hours,  or  longer,  to  avoid  cracking  to  pieces.  This  means 
a  great  difference  in  the  drying  arrangement  and  expense  of  oper- 
ating the  drying  plant,  which  too  frequently  is  not  appreciated  by 
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the  brick-maker  or  enthusiastic  venders  of  patented  dryers,  and 
generally  results  in  an  expensive  drying  department. 

Bnming. 

This  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  paving-brick  business,  a8> 
no  matter  how  good  the  clay,  or  how  well  it  may  have  been  mixed^ 
without  proper  burning  it  cannot  make  No.  1  paving-brick.  The 
kind  of  kiln  employed  in  burning  paving-brick  is  the  down-draft 
rather  than  the  round  or  oblong,  as  the  up-draf  t  type  produces  too 
heavy  a  percentage  of  soft  and  overbumed  brick.  A  continuous 
kiln  has  also  been  tried  on  paving-brick,  but  has  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful. The  improvements  that  have  been  made,  however,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  this  type  might  at  some  time  be  used. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes  that  occur  in  paving-claya 
in  passing  from  the  condition  of  mud  to  a  first-class  paving-brick. 
When  the  moulded  brick  go  into  the  dryer  and  the  mechanically 
mixed  water  is  evaporated,  the  brick  shrink  from  2  to  11  per  cent 
to  a  firm  earthy  mass  that  admits  handling  and  in  which  the  in- 
dividual particles  of  clay  are  plainly  distinguished.  On  being 
teated  to  a  red  heat,  or  about  1200"*  Fahr.,  the  chemically  com- 
bined water  is  driven  off,  which  renders  the  clay  non-plastic  and  it 
again  begins  to  shrink  and  to  grow  harder  and  stronger.  As  the 
heat  is  raised  above  redness,  the  individual  particles  of  clay  may  be 
still  easily  recognized  and  the  brick  are  very  porous.  When  the 
heat  is  still  further  raised  to  about  a  bright  cherry  heat  or  from 
1500°  to  1800"*  Fahr.,  depending  on  the  particular  clay,  it  shrinks 
an  additional  1  to  10  per  cent  and  is  very  much  stronger  and  much 
less  porous.  It  has  the  acquired  hardness  of  tempered  steel  and  the 
individual  particles  are  no  longer  recognizable.  This  is  the  be- 
ginning of  vitrification.  From  this  stage  to  the  molten  mass  there 
is  no  longer  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation,  and  as  the  heat  is  in- 
creased the  brick  finally  become  viscous  and  semi-liquid,  and  when 
chilled  and  broken  present  a  thoroughly  glassy  appearance. 

From  the  point  at  which  the  clay  particles  have  so  coalesced 
that  they  can  be  no  longer  recognized  to  the  point  of  viscous 
liquidity  requires  an  increase  in  temperature  of  100"*  to  600°  Fahr., 
according  to  the  kind  of  clay,  and  is  usually  400°  in  a  clay  suitable 
ior  paving-brick.       Midway  between  these  two  points  the  clay 
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ceases  to  be  porous  and  stops  shriDking,  which  is  the  maximum 
degree  of  hardness^  and  tonghnees,  and  is  the  point  at  whicb  the 
burning  should  be  stopped  in  order  to  produce  an  ideal  paving- ^j 
briek.  ^| 

The  burning  usnally  takes  from  7  to  10  dajs^  a  shale  brick  re-       t 
quiring  from  1500°  to  2000''  Fahr.,  and  tliose  of  fire-clay  from 
ISOO**  to  ^^300^  Fahr,    If  shale  brick  are  heated  too  liot,  they  mel^H 
into  a  more  or  less  solid  mnm^  yet  it  is  usually  necessarj^  to  bring^^ 
them  to  a  heat  which  would  cause  them  to  eitick  together  if  not 
prevented  by  eand  that  is  freely  sprinkled  between  them  in  setting. 
At  the  tempemture  when  they  border  on  the  condition  of  a  very 
viscous  fluidity,  the  lower  brick  become  "^^  kiln-marked "  by  the 
weight  of  the  upper  bricks  forcing  the  lower  bricks  slightly  into 
one  another^  and  care  is  required  to  prevent  this  pressure  from 
liecoming  too  great  by  not  setting  them  too  high.     Paviog-brick^. 
are  set  only  32  to  M  courses  high,  according  to  the  fusibility  o^^k 
the  clay.    Coal  is  used  throughout  in  burning  pavers,  which  do  not^^ 
need  tiie  preliminary  or  water-soaking  stage.     Oil  and  mitura!  gas 
however,  'have  been  used  in  &ome  localitieB  and  are  far  superior       j 
to  coal  in  reducing  labor  in  buraing,  and  producing  a  euperior       i 
quality  of  brick^  from  the  uniformity  of  the  fire  and  avoidance  of       ] 
the  air-checke  that  result  from  ehillfl  when  cleaning  the  gmte- 
bars. 


Annealing. 

After  the  kiln  has  been  maintained  long  enough  at  the  vitrify- 
ing temperature  to  heat  the  bricks  through  the  centre,  the  kiln 
should  be  tightly  closed  and  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly.  Slow 
cooling  is  the  secret  of  toughness,  and  the  slower  the  cooling  the 
tougher  the  brick.  This  annealing  stage  is  often  curtailed,  on 
aceotmt  of  insufficient  kiln  capacity,  and  the  kiln  cooled  down  i: 
3  to  5  days  in  order  to  hurry  up  the  brick,  often  to  removing  hricki 
that  arc  so  hot  ae  to  set  iire  to  trucks.  At  least  7  to  10  days  should' 
he  allowed  for  cooliJig  to  secure  tough  brick,  and  those  who  desire 
tlic  be^t  article  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  extra  cost  of  still  slower 
cooling  if  quality  is  the  first  conBideration, 
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Sorting. 

If  the  kiln  is  properly  burned,  it  will  be  found  to  have  from 

1  to  4  courses,  the  top  brick,  that  are  burned  extremely  hard,  and 
which  are  more  or  less  air-checked  by  being  struck  by  cold  air  in 
coaling  or  cleaning  the  fires.  The  top  course  is  also  more  or  less 
covered  with  a  film  of  ashes  and  dust  that  has  been  carried  over 
by  the  draft.  Such  bricks  are  excellent  for  sewer  or  foundation 
work,  as  they  have  the  maximum  resistance  to  crushing  strength 
and  minimum  porosity.    Beneath  the  top  layer  the  brick  to  within 

2  to  12  courses  of  the  bottom  are  No.  1  pavers,  or  brick  that  should 
be  perfectly  sound,  completely  vitrified,  and  have  the  maximum 
€trength,  hardness,  and  toughness.  Beneath  these  are  2  to  10 
courses  of  brick  which  'have  not  received  sufficient  heat  to  com- 
pletely vitrify  them  and  which  are  classed  as  No.  2  pavers,  and 
used  as  the  foundation  or  the  flat  courses  in  paving.  Beneath  the 
Xo.  2  pavers  are  from  1  to  6  courses  of  brick  which  have  not  re- 
ceiveil  heat  enough  to  be  able  to  withstand  the  frost  and  are  called 
builders,  as  they  are  about  equivalent  in  strength,  hardness,  and 
porosity  to  the  hard-burned  building-brick. 

With  a  fire-clay  it  is  possible  to  produce  90  per  cent  of  No.  1 
pavers,  as  there  is  no  risk  from  overfiring  them,  while  80  per  cent 
is  a  high  average  for  shale.  One  frequently  sees  claims  by  venders 
of  patented  kilns  of  90  per  cent  of  No.  1  pavers,  but  such  a  very 
high  percentage  is  rarely  attained  with  careful  grading,  while  80 
per  cent  is  a  high  yield,  and  most  yards  do  not  get  as  high  as  70 
per  cent  of  strictly  first-class  No.  1  pavers. 


CHAPTEB  V. 

CEMENT,  CEMENT  MOHTAB,  AND  OONOKBTB. 

When  a  pure  limestone  has  been  properly  burned  or  calcined 
the  result  is  lime,  that  is,  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  driven  off  by 
the  action  of  the  heat.  When  water  is  applied  to  the  lime  it  slakes 
with  a  great  increase  in  volume,  and  if  more  be  added  it  can  be 
formed  into  a-  paste,  which  when  mixed  with  sand  will  harden  or 
set  if  exposed  to  the  air. 

Limestone,  however,  is  very  seldom  found  in  a  pure  state,  the 
principal  impurities  generally  bein^  silica,  alumina,  iron,  and  mag- 
nesia. When  these  impurities  exceed  10  per  cent  the  resulting  lime 
has  the  properi;y  of  setting  under  water  and  is  said  to  be  "  hy- 
draulic/' If,  however,  the  rock  contains  about  40  per  cent  of  silica 
and  alumina,  the  product  of  the  calcination  will  not  slake  upon 
the  application  of  water,  but  must  be  reduced  to  a  powder  in  mills,, 
when  it  is  made  into  a  paste  as  with  the  lime.  This  product  i& 
known  as  "  cement."  It  differs  from  lime  physically  in  that  it  re- 
quires to  be  reduced  to  a  powder  before  being  used,  and  does  not 
materially  increase  its  volume  in  setting. 

Cements  were  known  to  and  largely  used  by  the  Romans,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  workmen  excavating  in  London,  England,  in  189^ 
found  a  natural-cement  concrete  which  was  knowTi  to  have  been 
laid  eight  hundred  years  before.  During  the  middle  ages  there 
seems  to  have  been  little  knowledge  of  limes  and  cements,  as  what 
is  known  at  present  dates  back  to  the  time  when  John  Smeaton,. 
in  seeking  for  a»  mortar  wij;h  which  to  construct  the  Eddystone 
lighthouse,  discovered  the  hydraulic  character  of  certain  limestones^ 
and  that  this  property  was  caused  by  the  presence  of  clay  in  the 
original  rock. 

Cements  are  generally  spoken  of  in  this  country  as  ''natural** 
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or  "artificial."  The  former,  as  the  name  implies,  is  made  from 
the  natural  rock,  while  the  latter  is  an  artificial  mixture,  the  in- 
gredients being  so  proportioned  as  to  bring  about  the  best  results. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  latter  are  stronger,  more  durable,  and 
much  more  expensive.  Artificial  cements  are  also  known  as 
"  Portlands  "  from  the  fact  that  they  were  first  manufactured  in 
England,  and  that  when  set  they  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
natural  stone  found  in  the  island  of  Portland.  In  a  very  few  locali- 
ties limestone  has  been  found  which  when  buraed  has  almost  the 
€ame  composition  as  the  artificial  Portlands.  On  account  of  this 
similarity  these  have  been  called  "  natural  Pori;lands."  A  cement 
of  this  character  was  produced  in  France  in  1802.  Portland  cement 
as  known  at  the  present  time  was  first  manufactured  in  England 
in  about  1824,  although  patents  for  "  Pori;land  cements  "  had  been 
issued  several  years  previously. 

The  following  is  the  description  given  by  the  patentee  in  the 
first  specifications  issued: 

"  I  take  a  specific  quantity  of  limestone  and  calcine  it.  I 
then  take  a  specific  quantity  of  clay  and  mix  it  with  water  to  a 
state  approaching  impalpability.  After  this  proceeding  I  put  the 
above  mixture  into  a  slip-pan  for  evaporation  till  the  water  is  en- 
tirely evaporated.  Then  I  break  the  said  mixture  into  suitable 
lumps  and  calcine  them  in  a  furnace  similar  to  a  lime-kiln  until  the 
carbonic  acid  is  entirely  expelled.  The  mixture  so  calcined  is  to  be 
ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  it  is  then  in  a  fit  state  for  cementing. 
The  powder  is  to  be  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
bring  it  into  the  consistency  of  mortar,  and  this  applied  to  the 
purposes  wanted." 

In  1796  a  Mr.  Parker  of  London  patented  a  process  of  making 
a  "  Roman  "  cement.  This  was  so  called,  and  properly,  on  account 
of  the  similarity  to  the  cement  in  use  by  the  Romans  so  many 
years  before. 

In  this  country  a  cement  similar  to  the  above  was  manufactured 
at  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  in  1818. 

Portland  cement  was  first  produced  in  the  United  States  in 
1865.  At  the  present  time  the  principal  works  are  situated  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio^  New  York,  and  one  in  South  Dakota. 
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In  1828  a  natuml-cement  rock  was  discovered  at  Rosendale,' 
Kew  York,  and  afterwards  similar  formatioiis  in  other  portiuns  . 
which,  on  account  of  the  siiniknLy,  were  also  called  "^  Rost?iidales/*^^B 
being  distinguishable  from  each  other  by  a  special  name  for  L*ach^" 
brand.  As  the  country  was  settled  and  construction  work  was 
undertaken  in  other  sections,  more  deposits  were  found,  a  notable 
one  near  Louis ville^  Ky.,  and  now  some  authorities  call  all  natural^^ 
cements  **  Kosendales;"  to  separate  them  from  the  "  Portlands."     ^| 

In  the  new  Building  Code  recently  adopted  by  the  city  of  New 
York  the  following  is  found  in  relation  to  Portland  and  otber^™ 
cements:  ^| 

*'  Cements  classed  as  Portland  shall  be  considered  to  mean  s^uch 
cement  as  will,  when  tested  neat,  after  one  day  set  in  air  be  cnpabla^™ 
of  sustaining  without  rupture  a  tensile  strain  of  at   least   1^(^^^ 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  after  one  day  in  air  and  six  days  in 
water  be  capable  of  sustaining  without  rupture  a  tensile  strain  of  at 
least  300  pounds  per  square  inch.     Cements  other  than  Portland 
cement  shall  be  considered  to  mean  such  cement  as  will,  when 
tested  neat,  after  one  day  set  in  air  be  capable  of  sustaining  with-      ' 
out  rupture  a  tensile  strain  of  at  least  60  pounds  per  square  inch,       ' 
and  after  one  day  in  air  and  sis  days  in  water  be  capable  of 
sustaining  without  rupture  a  tensile  strain  of  at  least  120  pnundsj 
per  square  inch.     Said  tests  are  to  be  made  under  the  supervisiou 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings  having  jurisdiction,  at  such  time 
as  he  may  determine,  and  a  record  of  all  cements  answering?  th€ 
above  requirements  shall  he  kept  for  public  information." 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  the  cement  is  graded  by  its 
strength.  This  standard  is,  perhaps,  as  satisfaetoi^  as  any,  if  the 
tests  are  carried  on  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  but  most 
engineers  would  hesitate  to  accept  or  reject  cements  of  which  tliey 
Tcnew  nothing,  from  tire  resnlt  of  so  short  a  time- test  as  seven  days*j 
TTnder  this  clause  no  cements  can  be  used  that  develop  a  strengtl 
of  less  than  60  pounds  in  one  day  set  in  air 

Natural  and  Portland  cements  can  be  readily  distinguishedj 
however,  by  their  composition. 

Table  No.  14  is  made  up  from  analyses  of  well-known  cements 
and  taken  from  Cumniing'*s  "  American  Cements.^' 
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Table  No.  14. 
portland  ckmsnt8. 


Brand. 

1 

i 

1 
o 

i^ 

s 

L 

II 

1^ 

Jfc'l 

K.B.&8 

Alsen 

19.76 
24.90 
19.35 
21.14 
22.91 
28.86 
22.89 

20.42 

7.48 
8.00 
7.00 
6.80 
8.00 
8.07 
8.00 

12.00 

5.01 
3.22 
4.50 
2.50 
1.90 
4.88 
2.44 

1.87 

60.71 
59.88 
68.75 
66.04 
61.76 
58.98 
68.88 

68  13 

1.28 
0.88 

0.75 
0.50 

1.64 
1.46 

8.88 
2.16 

Ovckerhbff 

5  40 

^eimaniA.  • » t.  •  • »...  t 

1.11 
2.70 
1.00 
2.80 

0.58 

2.91 

Saylor 

Oiant • ..  . . 

2.68 

0.50 

0.85 

2.46 

Alpha 

0.99 

Katural,      Boologne, 
France 

2.00 

Average 

21.84 

8.11 

3.28 

62.12 

1.17 

2.74 

Mr.  Launcelot  Andrews,  Ph.D.,  in  an  article  on  cements  in 
Clay  Record  says  that  an  ideal  Portland  cement  should  be  com- 
posed of: 

Per  cent. 

Lime 62.2 

SUica  28.2 

Alumina  9.6 

but  adds  that  about  a  third  of  the  alumina  may  be  replaced  by 
ferric  oxide,  which  would  correspond  to  the  composition: 

Per  cent. 

Lime 61.7 

SUica 27.4 

Alumina  7.5 

Ferric  oxide   3.4 


He  also  gives  3  per  cent  of  magnesia  as  the  maximum  to  be 
allowed,  a  larger  amount  having  a  tendency  to  cause  the  cement  to 
swell  and  crumble. 

Table  No.  15  shows  the  composition  of  several  well-known 
American  cements,  also  taken  from  Cumming's  "American  Ce- 
ments.'* 
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Table  No*  15. 

NATDRAt  CEMENTS. 


Brend. 


Utica..,......,,  

M\\  wnukee 

Ix)iiia¥iUe^  *'  Four  Leaf  " 
Lou  1  s  V  il  \e,  *  *  H  ulme  Star 

Hoff  umti.  .*.♦..*.» 

N  or  ton ,  High  Falls ,.,... 
Maokato  ,...,,* « « , , 

Average  ♦ , , .  h 


S4.fl6 
23.16 

m.m 

35.38 
27.30 
37.98 
28.43 


37.60 


5J0 
6.  SB 

7.1*5 
7.U 
7.38 
6.71 


9.67 


1.00 
1.71 
1.00 
1.43 
1,80 
1.70 
1.94 


1.51 


30.34 
3S.08 
45.22 
44.65 
S5.08 
37.5tl 
36.31 


88.01 


I 
I 


18.  to 
20.38 
9.00 
0.50 
16.00 
15.00 
23.89 


16.S5 


6.16 
5.27 
4.34 
4.25 
6.80 

7. ye 

1-80 


5.21 


4 


4.84 
7.07 
7.86 
7.04 
ZM 
2.49 
0.02 

4.74 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  two  brands  of  Louisyille  very  quick- 
Betting  cemente  are  high  in  lime  and  correspondingly  low  in  mag- 
nesia, that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  naturals  and  Portlands 
in  every  essential  ingredient,  and  that  it  is  so  marked  that  the  one. 
can  always  be  digtingnished  from  the  other. 


Fineness, 


I 


Besides  its  compoeition^  there  is  another  property  of  cement 
which  has  an  important  bearing  upon  its  value  in  mortar,  and  that 
is  its  finenees.  It  costs  materially  more  to  grind  a  cement  &o  that 
75  per  cent  of  it  will  pass  a  sieve  of  40,000  meshes  per  square  inch* 
than  to  pass  one  of  10,000,  so  that  the  tendency  is  to  leave  the 
product  as  coarse  as  possible  and  get  satisfactory  results.  CfUlmore 
says;  **  The  capacity  of  a  cement  to  receive  sand,  other  things 
teing  equal,  varies  directly  with  its  degree  of  fineness;"  As 
cenxeBts  are  always  used  in  practice  minced  with  a  certain  amount 
of  sand,  this  matter  is  of  great  importance.  The  author  just 
quoted  says  that  not  more  than  8  per  cent  of  a  cement  should  be 
rejected  by  a  sieve  of  6400  meshes  to  the  square  inch.  Mr, 
AndrewB,  previously  referred  to,  says  that  all  grains  so  large  as  not 
to  pass  a  sieve  of  75  meshes  to  the  linear  inch  {^^2^  per  square  inch) 
should  be  considered  as  inert  or  wholly  passive  constituents,  and 
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that  they  should  not  constitute  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  total 


weight. 


Mr.  B.  W.  Lesley  in  examining  different  specifications  upon 
this  point  found  the  requirements  as  shown  in  Table  No.  16  (the 
results  being  given  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Engineers'  Club  of 
Philadelphia). 


Table  No.  16. 

PORTLAND  CEMENTS. 


Brand. 

Percentages  to  pass  Screens  of  the  following 
Metthes  per  Square  Inch. 

S600 

3G00 

6400 

8000 

10000 

40000 

U.  S.  Army 

951 
95 

84 

70 

Lightboase  Board 

l.  S   Navy  

97 

90 

IKstrict  of  Coiumbia... 

95 
97 
95i 
97 

85 
89 

NiDf  cities 

69 

Six  street  and  steam  railways 

A  number  of  bridge  companies. .... 

80 

Average  of  7?  specifications 

96 

85 

69 

AMEBIC  AN  CEMENTS. 


Average  of   38   American  specifica- 
tions  

r.  S.  Army 


92 

85 

79 

91 

85 

72J 

In  prosecuting  the  Boston  Main  Drainage  Works,  Mr.  Eliot  C. 
Clarke  made  some  very  elaborate  experiments  to  show  the  effect 
of  fine  grinding  on  cements.  In  Tables  Nos.  17  and  18  are  given 
some  of  his  results.  The  figures  represent  the  tensile  strength  in 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

In  Table  No.  18, the  same  brand  was  used  in  both  cases,  but 
one  sample  was  taken  from  the  ordinary  delivery,  and  the  other 
from  a  lot  that  had  been  ground  in  accordance  with  a  special  con- 
tract. 

Another  test  was  made  by  taking  the  average  of  these  brands 
of  finely  ground  with  the  same  number  more  coarsely  ground,  with 
the  results  shown  in  Table  No.  19. 

These  tables  show  conclusiyelj  t^*  "  "^  fine  grinding,  and, 
as  far  as  inyestigations  haya  ^  er  the  cement 
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Tablb  No.  17. 


Brand. 

Age  of 
Specimen. 

Percentage 

retained 

on  a  No.  ISO 

Sieve. 

Farts  of  Sand  to  one  part  of  Cement. 

0 

2 

8 

4 

6 

English  Portland. . . . 
French  Portland.  . . . 

7  days 
do. 

87 
18 

819 

818 

125 
206 

89 
180 

69 

114 

48 
86 

Table  No.  18. 


Brand. 

Age  of 
Specimen. 

Percentage 
retained  on  a 
No.  120  Sieve. 

Farts  of  Sand  to  one  part  of 
Cement 

0 

8 

5 

Ordinary  Portland 

Finely  ground  Portland 

28  days 
28  days 

85 

12 

408 
804 

105 
180 

68 
96 

Table  No.  19. 


Age  of 
Specimen. 

Percentage 
retained  on  a 
No.  60  Sieve. 

Parts  of  Sand  to  one  part  of 
Cement. 

Brand. 

0 

1^ 

8 

Coarse  Rosendale 

Fine  Rosendale 

7  days 
7  days 

17 
6 

98 
92 

29 
41 

16 
25 

is  ground  the  more  strength  it  will  have  when  mixed  w4th  sand. 
On  account  of  the  great  cost  of  extreme  grinding,  it  is  not  economi- 
cal to  carry  it  too  far.  From  the  figures  previously  given,  it  would 
seem  that  the  authorities  had  decided  upon  a  sieve  of  200  meshes 
to  the  linear  inch  as  the  limit  to  be  required. 

Concerning  the  tests  to  be  made  of  cements  to  determine  its 
real  value  or  its  special  fitness  for  any  particular  w^ork,  there  is 
much  to  be  said.  Different  engineers  have  different  requirements 
when  seeking  for  the  same  results,  and  different  laboratories  differ 
very  much  among  themselves  in  their  methods,  and  consequently 
their  results  vary  materially  even  when  cement  from  the  same 
barrel  is  used.     The  best  illustration  of  this  is  shown  in  Table 
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"No.  20,  taken  from  a  paper  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Porter  of  Lafayette 
College.  Prof.  Porter  had  ten  samples  taken  from  the  same  num- 
ber of  barrels  of  Portland  cement,  thoroughly  mixed,  and  then. 
divided  into  ten  smaller  portions  which  were  sent  to  ten  different 
persons  with  a  request  that  a  seven-day  tensile  test,  one  cement 
to  three  sand,  be  made  according  to  the  standard  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Table  No.  20. 


TensPe  gtreoglh  Id  Poundfl. 

^1 

1^^ 

2 

lit 

% 

1 

3 

a 

4 

5 

fl 

ATer* 

41 

a  W.  HildnMb  *  C«,,  New  York.. 
Phif.  J.  B.  Jobnioii.  Wasbiiifftoti 

tuivftTTiitj,  St.  Louia . . . , 

H.    R.      F*Lr.     atr     Engineer, 

Efcat&n.  Pt .,.    ...    ......... 

Prof.  W.  H.  Burr.  Ooluttibl*  Col-  i 

iewe.  Kew  YoFk...    \ 

Cha*.  F.  McKeniia,  Hew  Tftrli . .  ^. 
Prof.  F.  F.  Spalding,  Oorntll  Uni- 

Tersity.  Itbaca  , .  - 

Pml.  J.  X.  Forter.  L&fAjette  Col- 

Ippp.  Ea«toti  .,  ..,  .  ....  1 
Cliflonl  Ricti*fd?i'>ri.  WmIi  biff  too. 
Boot^  GuT«ii  £  Blair,  PhUa 

77 

100 
135 

16& 

in 

940 

7% 
M 
IIS 

m 

m 

177 

m 

«4« 

108 

138 
15] 

1641 

IT? 
2n 

no 

U4 

m 

178 
960 

6S 

m 

't40 

m 

m 

179 

179 

144 
153 

7S 

tu 

uo 

17*  ' 
947 

H 

IT 
IS 

ar 

IT 

s 

14 

IT.  I 

13.8 
13.2 

ir.T 

BJ 

3  a 
4.8 

904 

4t.S 
4«,5 

9t.V 
100    1 



13 

Nor 

10.* 
1ft 
8 

la 

gjvrn 

It 
10 

n 

Arenge 

.,. 

las  ir.B 

i£.a 

10.  B 

These  results  would  seem  to  indicate  that  such  tests  are  of  little 
value  when  a  report  from  one  laboratory  would  cause  the  cement 
to  be  rejected  without- hesitation  under  ordinary  specifications,  ar.d 
ai5  unhesitatingly  accepted  according  to  the  report  of  another 
^ually  reliable,  and  when  a  special  effort  has  been  made  to  have 
^11  conditions  as  nearly  alike  as  possible.  This  is  hard  to  explain. 
-But  on  account  of  these  variations  tests  of  cement  must  not  be 
^ven  up,  but  continued  with  more  care,  and  perhaps  on  different 
lines. 

It  is  rarely  possible  to  give  the  cement  used  in  any  large  and 

^iiiportant  work  sufficient  tests  to  demonstrate  its  absolute  fitness. 

■^t  must  be  done  analogically.     It  is  necessary,  however,  to  fin  1  a 

"land  of  cement  before  the  work  is  begun  that  either  by  experionc? 

or  long-time  tests  has  been  proved  to  be  all  that  is  required.     If  thr? 

former,  a  series  of  tests  should  be  made  extending  over  a  sufficient 
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period  of  time  and  comprising  enongih  individual  samples  of  the 
cement  to  establish  a  rigid  standard  for  that  particular  brand.  It 
should  include  neat  tests  and  also  those  mixed  with  every  propor- 
tion of  sand  thAt  is  liable  to  be  used  on  the  work,  to  ascertain  as 
well  what  mixture  of  sand  will  produce  the  requisite  strength. 
During  construction  work  cement  is  liable  to  be  delivered  in  such 
quantities  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make  long-time  tests  without 
working  a  hardship  on  the  contractor.  If,  however,  a  standard  has 
been  established,  and  it  is  definitely  known  that  a  certain  strength 
neat  in  seven  days  will  develop  into  a  certain  other  strength  in 
thirty  or  ninety  da}^  mixed  with  the  specified  amount  of  sand,  a 
very  accurate  and  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at.  Each 
cement,  however,  must  have  its  own  standard,  and  the  operator  who 
makes  the  original  tests  should  be  retained  to  carry  them  on 
during  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

Xo  new  cement  should  be  accepted  on  short-time  tests.  They 
are  often  very  deceptive.  Unless  it  has  been  used  and  gained  a 
reputation,  careful  and  elaborate  tests  should  be  made  as  detailed 
above.  The  briquettes  should  be  mixed  neat  and  with  the  propor- 
tions of  sand  determined  upon,  the  same  day  and  by  the  same  per- 
son, using  the  suue  sample  of  cement  for  both  neat  and  sand 
bii  juettes,  so  that  the  loss  of  strength  occasioned  by  the  added  sand 
can  be  accurately  determined.  Long-time  tests  are  absolutely  nee- 
essarv,  as  a  few  cements  with  a  moderate  amount  of  sand  will  give 
practically  as  great  a  strength  as  when  tested  neat.  As  it  is  long- 
time results  that  arc  desired  in  construction,  the  importance  of  this 
can  be  readily  seen.    Table  No.  21  clearly  illustrates  this. 

Table  No.  21. 


Age  of  Specimen. 

Neat. 

One  Part  Cement, 
Two  Parts  Sand. 

24  boars 

40 

7  days 

107 

46 

28  days 

'      254 

162 

2  months 

846 

245 

8  months 

-•       388 

811 

6  months 

450 

486 
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The  above  is  the  average  of  five  briquettes,  and  the  cement  is  a 
natural  product  well  known  in  the  New  York  market.  Thirty  per 
cent  of  water  was  used  in  the  neat  mixture  and  1-i  per  cent  in  the 
sanJ. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Noyes,  in  Journal  of  Engineering  Societies  for  June 
1896,  gives  a  case  in  point  when  a  good  cement  was  rejected  and  a 
poorer  one  accepted  on  comparatively  short-time  tests  without 
apparently  any  previous  knowledge.  Table  No.  22  gives  his 
residts. 


Table  No.  22. 


7  Dayg. 

28  Days. 

6  Months. 

12  Months. 

1 

19 

41 

210 

518 

2 

12 

24 

186 

580 

3 

42 

115 

202 

384 

4 

71 

182 

288 

260 

The  cement  was  an  American  brand,  and  the  briquettes  were 
mixed  one  part  cement  to  one  part  of  sand.  Nos.  1  and  2  were  not 
used  on  account  of  their  poor  showing  in  their  first  tests,  while  atL 
the  end  of  the  year  their  superiority  was  clearly  demonstrated.. 
Xo.  2  wa?  certainly  a  remarkable  specimen,  and  any  engineer  wouU 
be  jusrified  in  rejecting  it  upon  the  six  months'  te:?t  without  having 
had  any  previous  knowledge  of  its  wonderful  recuperative  powers. 
In  many  works,  too,  it  could  not  be  used  notwithstanding  its  great 
f^tr.Migth  in  one  year,  as  its  development  durin«:  the  first  six  months 
is  very  slow.  Sample  Xo.  4  actually  receded  in  strength,  though 
so  little  that  it  might  have  been  caused  by  some  individual 
briquette.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  inference  that  it  had  practi- 
cally reached  its  limit  in  six  months. 

The  author  several  years  ago  had  some  tests  made  of  tlie  princf- 
pal  American  cements  tributary  to  the  city  where  he  was  then 
located,  practically  on  the  lines  as  indicated  above.  The  result.^ 
were  very  satisfactory,  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  such  action^ 
and  in  this  particular  case  bearing  out  some  action  that  had  been 
taken  in  rejecting  certain  cements.  Table  No.  23  gives  ihQ  results 
attained. 
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Tabls  No,  23» 

cement  mixed  kbat. 

Br(i|uatt«a  %  boufa  in  air«  renuiiDder  la  water^ 


94  Hours, 

7B»y*. 

l&Dar*.  ' 

»P»y». 

K>D«y«, 

eMoBtha. 

9  Months. 

IYmt. 

1 

109 

112 

145 

155 

250 

Ml 

38» 

221 

% 

214 

^28 

n% 

^25 

387 

B6e 

421 

316 

z 

lU 

lae 

m 

290 

382 

SSI 

347 

830 

4 

87 

m 

287 

264 

267 

330 

36T 

288 

« 

46 

ISl 

im 

2;o 

m% 

322 

402 

410 

e 

206 

248 

84y 

a48 

334 

355 

a73 

402 

CEMENT   1   PAST,    aJLSD  3  FARTS,   RBMAINDER  IN   WATBB, 
Briquette  t  daj  In  ftlr. 


1 

35 

80 

167 

216 

190 

lft7 

s 

40 

70 

\%Z 

146 

155 

lis 

s 

3d 

7e 

114 

75 

m 

89 

4 

74 

09 

134 

140 

146 

153 

5 

m 

53 

m 

141 

153 

145 

6 

81 

103 

im 

106 

81 

60 

This  ehovs  that  No,  1,  whirfi  wbs  the  weakest  at  the  &nd  dI  a 
year  neat,  was  the  strongest  when  mixed  m  it  is  generally  used; 
and  thflt  Nos,  3  and  5,  which  were  two  of  the  'highest  neat,  were 
Init  one-half  the  average  strength  of  the  other  at  the  end  of  th© 
year  when  mixed  with  sand. 

Some  engineers  in  making  cement  specifications  go  very  elabo- 
rately into  the  component  parte  of  ihe  material,  exacting  a  certain 
percentage  of  one  subetanee  and  ruling  out  more  than  ascertain 
amount  of  another*  This  pmctiee  is  dangerous,  unless  one  m  per- 
fectly Fure  of  hig  standing,  or  the  limits  are  m  elastic  a&  to  be  of 
no  value.  It  is  really  encroaching  on  the  prerogative  of  the  manu- 
facturer. The  engineer  wishes  results,  and  it  is  the  maker's  busi- 
ness to  produce  a  cement  that  will  give  them.  The  manufacturer 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  meeting  any  requirements,  but  at  what 
<^ost  to  the  long-time  test  he  alone  might  he  able  to  telh  Then  the 
products  of  difTercnt  mills  differ  so  that  a  ^^light  excess  of  one 
ingredient  might  he  nentralizc<!  by  that  of  another^  It  is  well 
known  that  many  excellent  brands  of  cement  are  made.  It  ia 
better  to  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  peeuliaritiee  of  each 
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and,  after  specifying  certain  of  these,  make  sure  that  each  delivery 
is  kept  up  to  the  standaird. 

In  the  ease  of  an  excessive  demand  when  the  output  is  small, 
manufacturers  are  liable  to  put  on  the  market  a  product  that  in 
the  ruih  has  not  received  sufficient  attention,  and  which  ordinarily 
would  not  be  sent  forth— or  it  may  happen  without  their  knowl- 
edge. It  is  the  object  of  the  tests  to  detect  this  or  similaj  defects 
in  standard  brands. 

In  the  paper  by  Mr.  Lesley  previously  referred  to,  he  gives  the 
requirements  for  tensile  strength  as  found  in  different  specifications 
and  shown  in  Table  No.  24. 

Table  No.  24. 

PORTLAND   CEMENTS. 


U.  S.  Anny 

Lighthouse  Board 

U.  S.  Navy 

Cit>  specifications 

Railroads 

Average  of  a  number  of  specifi- 
cations   


84  Hours 

Neat. 


131 


161 
115 

134 


7  Days. 


Neat. 


402 
883 
462 
888 
319 

384 


1  to8. 


119 
85 


134 

118 


28  Days. 


Neat. 


547 

600 


538 
483 

529 


itoS. 


189 


201 
189 


NATURAL  CEMENTS. 


24  Hours 
Neat. 

7  Days. 

28  Days. 

Neat. 

1  to  2. 

Neat. 

1  to  2. 

U.  S.  Army 

40-70 
50-100 

90-125 
100-200 

25-50 

100-200 
150-300 

65-200 

City  specifications 

Cement  specifications  generally  specify  a  time  within  certain 
limits  for  the  initial  and  final  sets.  When  this  is  done,  and  in 
fact  the  time  of  setting  is  generally  note<l  in  all  testvS,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  define  what  is  meant  by  these  terms.  A  standard  was  first 
adopted  by  General  Totten  at  his  work  at  Fort  Adams,  R.  I.,  previ- 
ous to  1830.     This  was  that  when  the  mortar  would  sustain  a  wire 
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* 
of  Vi2  ^^^^  diameter  weig^hted  to  V4  pound,  it  should  be  said  to 
have  received  its  initial  set,  and  its  final  when  it  would  sustain  a 
wire  of  Vg  i^^^  diameter  bearing  a  one-pound  weight.  The  actual 
setting-point  must  be  obtained  by  frequent  trials.  This  standard 
was  accepted  by  Gillmore  and  others,  and  is  the  one  in  general  use 
at  the  present  time. 

While  many  more  and  elaborate  tests  can  be  and  are  made  ( n 
cements,  those  for  fineness  and  tensile  strength  on  the  lines  herein 
indicated  will  give  good  and  safe  results  for  general  work. 

For  general  specifications,  then,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  beet  practice  to  make  the  following  requirements  for 
fineness: 

PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

96%  to  pass  a  sieve  of     2,500  meshes  per  sq.  inch. 
86%    "     "  ••  10,000        "        "      ••      *• 

70%    "      "  "  40,000        "        "      "      " 

NATUBAIi  CEMENT. 

92%  to  pass  a  sieve  of     2,600  meshes  per  sq.  inch. 
86%    "      "  "  6,400        "        "      "      " 

80%    "      "  "  10,000        "         "      "      " 

FOR  TENSILE   STRENGTH    PER   St^UARK   INCH. 


Portland  Cement. 


Natural  Ceuient. 


Neat 
1  to  2 
1  to3 


24  Hours. 

7  Days. 

28  Days. 

24  Hours. 

7  Days. 

28  Days. 

175 

400 
200 
125 

550 
300 
200 

1 

!    50 

120 
50 

200 
120 



It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  all  cements  should  reach  these 
figures.  But  it  should  be  provided  that  a  quick-setting  cement 
should  increase  a  certain  per  cent  over  its  24-hour  strength  in  30 
days,  and  that  a  slow-setting  cement  should  not  be  less  than  a 
specified  minimum  at  that  time,  and  particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  its  strength  with  the  sand  mixtures. 

Just  what  requirements  should  be  called  for  in  special  cases  de- 
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pend  upon  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  to  be  used.  It  can  be 
readily  understood  that  it  is  not  good  engineering  to  insist  upon  a 
cement  conforming  to  certain  standards  in  all  cases  w^hen  at  one 
time,  for  instance,  it  may  be  used  as  a  foundation  for  a  street  pave- 
ment in  dry  work,  and  at  another  be  laid  in  running  water.  In 
one  instance  a  quick-setting  cement  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
in  the  other  one  that  is  moderately  slow  in  taking  its  initial  set 
is;  better.  What  should  be  done  is  to  ascertain  what  the 
requirements  of  the  work  are  and  then  use  a  cement  that, 
as  it  is  generally  manufactured,  comes  the  nearest  to  meet- 
ing these  requirements.  Tests  should  be  continually  made  to 
ascertain  if  it  is  being  kept  up  to  its  standard.  One  principle 
should  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  making  tests  of  any  kind  of  ma- 
terial: have  ths  conditions  governing  ths  tests  conform  as  closely  as 
may  he  fa  those  under  which  the  'material  is  to  he  used.  Eliminate 
as  much  theory  and  unceri;ainty  as  possible,  and  spend  neither 
time  nor  money  in.  attaining  a  requirement  that  will  never  be  of 
any  benefit  to  the  work. 

In  actual  construction  cement  is  almost  never  use<l  neat.  It  ia 
first  mixed  with  sand  and  is  then  called  mortar.  The  common 
proportion  for  a  natural  cement  is  one  pari;  cement  to  two  parts  of 
sand  by  volume.  This  is,  of  course,  purely  arbitrary,  but  it  seems 
to  have  come  into  general  use  from  the  fact  that  this  mixture 
seems  to  be  strong  enough  for  the  more  common  uses  to  which 
Cement  mortar  is  put.  When  a  greater  or  an  immediate  strength 
is  wanted  a  brand  of  Portland  is  adopted  with  varying  proportion 
of  sand.  Some  engineers  indee<l  think  that  Portlands  run  more 
evenly  than  the  naturals,  and  that  where  only  a  moderate  strength 
is  required  the  latter  shou'ld  be  used,  reducing  the  expense  by  in- 
creasing the  proportion  of  sand. 

As  it  is  the  mortar  that  is  to  be  used,  whether  in  regular  masonry 
or  concrete,  it  is  important  and  necessary  to  know  the  resultim^ 
volume  from  the  mixing  of  cement  and  sand  in  different  propor- 
tions. 

It  should  be  specified,  also,  whether  the  cement  is  to  be  measured 
as  ori^rimilly  packed  or  as  poured  loosely  into  the  measurinij-box. 

Tables  Xos.  25  and  26  give  the  results  of  experiments  made  by 
L.  C.  Sabin,  TJ.  S.  Assistant  Engineer,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
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* 
of  Vi2  ^^^^  diameter  weighted  to  ^/^  pound,  it  should  be  said  to 
have  received  its  initial  set,  and  its  final  when  it  would  sustain  a 
wire  of  V2  ^^^^  diameter  bearing  a  one-pound  weight.  The  actual 
setting-point  must  be  obtained  by  frequent  trials.  This  standard 
was  accepted  by  Gillmore  and  others,  and  is  the  one  in  general  use 
at  the  present  time. 

Wliile  many  more  and  elaborate  tests  can  be  and  are  made  i  n 
cements,  those  for  fineness  and  tensile  strength  on  the  lines  herein 
indicated  will  give  good  and  safe  results  for  general  work. 

For  general  specifications,  then,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  beet  practice  to  make  the  follo\sdng  requirements  for 
fineness: 

PORTLAND   CEMENT. 

95%  to  pass  a  sieve  of     2,500  meshes  per  sq.  inch. 
86%    **     "  "  10,000        "        "      "      " 

70%    "     **  "  40,000        "        "      "      " 

NATURAL  CEMENT. 

92%  to  pass  a  sieve  of     2,500  meshes  per  sq.  inch. 
86%    "      "  "  6,400        "        "      "      " 

80%    "     "  "  10,000        "         **      "      " 

Foil   TENSILE   STRENGTH   PER   St^UARK   INCn. 


Portland  Cement. 


Natural  Cement. 


Neat 
1  to  2 
1  to  3 


2A  Hours. 

T  Days. 

28  Days. 

24  Hours. 

7  Days. 

28  Days. 

175 

400 
200 
125 

550 
300 
200 

50 

120 
50 

200 
120 

1 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  all  cements  should  reach  these 
figures.  But  it  should  be  provided  that  a  quick-setting  cement 
s^hould  incroase  a  certain  per  cent  over  its  24-hour  strength  in  .']0 
days,  and  that  a  slow-setting  cement  should  not  be  less  than  a 
specified  minimum  at  that  time,  and  particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  its  strength  with  the  sanrl  mixture^. 

Just  what  requirements  should  be  called  for  in  special  cases  de- 
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p<?nd  upon  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  to  be  used.  It  can  be 
readily  understood  that  it  is  not  good  engineering  to  insist  upon  a 
cement  conforming  to  certain  standards  in  all  cases  \dien  at  one 
time,  for  instance,  it  may  be  used  as  a  foundation  for  a  street  pave- 
ment in  dr}'  work,  and  at  another  be  laid  in  running  water,  lu 
one  instance  a  quick-setting  cement  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
in  the  other  one  that  is  moderately  slow  in  taking  its  initial  set 
is  better.  What  should  be  done  is  to  ascertain  what  the 
requirements  of  the  work  are  and  then  use  a  cement  that, 
as  it  is  generally  manufactured,  comes  the  nearest  to  meet- 
ing these  requirements.  Tests  should  be  continually  made  to 
ascertain  if  it  is  Iwing  kept  up  to  its  standard.  One  principle 
should  l)e  strictly  adhered  to  in  making  tests  of  any  kind  of  ma- 
terial: have  fh^  conditions  governing  th^  tests  conform  as  closely  as 
may  he  to  those  under  which  ths  ^material  is  to  he  used.  Eliminate 
as  much  theory  and  uncertainty  as  possible,  and  spend  neither 
time  nor  money  in.  attaining  a  requirement  that  will  never  be  of 
any  benefit  to  the  work. 

In  actual  construction  cement  is  almost  never  use<l  neat.  It  ia 
first  mixe<]  with  sand  and  is  then  called  mortar.  The  common 
proportion  for  a  natural  cement  is  one  part  cement  to  two  parts  of 
sand  l>y  volume.  This  is,  of  course,  purely  arbitrary,  but  it  seems 
to  have  come  into  general  use  from  the  fact  that  this  mixture 
seems  to  be  strong  enough  for  the  more  common  uses  to  wliich 
cement  mortar  is  put.  When  a  greater  or  an  immediate  strength 
is  wanted  a  brand  of  Portland  is  adoj)ted  with  varying  proportion 
of  sand.  Some  engineers  indeed  think  that  Portlands  run  more 
evenly  than  the  naturals,  and  that  wliore  only  a  moderate  strength 
is  required  the  latter  should  be  used,  reducing  tlie  expense  by  in- 
creasing the  proportion  of  sand. 

As  it  is  the  mortar  that  is  to  be  used,  whether  in  regular  masonry 
or  concrete,  it  is  important  and  necessary  to  know  the  resiiltin^^ 
volume  from  the  mixing  of  cement  and  sand  in  different  propor- 
tions. 

It  should  be  specified,  also,  whether  the  cement  is  to  be  measured 
as  ori^nmilly  packed  or  as  poured  loo?ely  into  the  measurin<j:-box. 

Tables  Xos.  25  and  26  give  the  results  of  experiments  made  by 
L.  C.  Sabin,  U.  S.  Assistant  Engineer,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
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Table  No.  28. 

Figures  indicate  tensile  strength  per  square  inch. 


ROSENDALK. 

1  Cement,  1  Rand. 

PORTLAlfD. 

1  Cement,  2  Sand. 

Mixed  with 

Fresh 
Fresh 
40 
126 
247 
810 

Fresh 

Salt 
48 
185 
260 
263 

Salt 

Fresh 
50 
114 
248 
224 

Salt 
Salt 
61 
126 
2'J4 
217 

Fresh 
Fresh 
151 
218 
814 
842 

Fresh 

Salt 
122 
191 
245 
281 

Salt 

FPttjh 
152 
2M 
277 
316 

Salt 

liimiersed  in 

1  week 

Salt 
149 

1  month 

6  in»^nthR 

:J00 
'J64 

1  year   

•J»2 

Mr.  A.  S.  Cooper  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Journal  of  ths 
Franklin  Institute,  October,  1899,  details  some  experiments  made 
by  him,  shown  in  Table  Xo.  29,  to  determine  the  effect  of  salt 
water.  The  briquettes  were  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers' forms,  the  proportions  being  determined  by  weight.  They 
were  stored  in  moist  air  for  twenty-four  hours  and  then  in  an 
immersion-tank  till  broken.  The  figures  represent  tensile  strength 
per  square  inch  in  pounds. 


Table  No.  29. 
portland  cement.    standard  sand. 


1  Part  Cement, 
1  Part  Sand. 


Mixed  with  ...  Fresh 
Immersed  in. .  -Fresh 


rdays. 
28dHyR.... 
8  months. 
6  months. 
1  year... 


544 
574 
G71 
883 
846 


Fresh 

Salt 
568 
709 
670 
708 
625 


Salt  {Salt 

Fresh  Salt 

585   618 


6-,'l 
801 
820 
819 


631 
6(i0 
610 
318 


1  Part  Cement, 
2  Parts  Sand. 


Fresh  Fresh  Salt     Salt 


Fresh 

487 
560 
584 
627 
587 


Salt 
477 
5H6 
600 
637 
471 


Fre-sli  Salt 

I  4bH       492 

i  507  , 

580 


630 

614  ] 


r.54 
583 
589 
478 


1  Part  Cement. 
8  Parts  Sand. 


Fresh  I  Fresh 


Fresh 
278 
885 
488 
444 
431 


Salt 
:i29 
876 
392 
897 
i.'82 


Salt     Salt 
Fresh  Salt 
803       270 


33» 

S91 
40S 
344 


7 days 

28  days.... 
4  months. 
6month.s. 
1  year 


NATURAL 

CEMENT. 

STANDARD 

SAND. 

266 

3-.20 

287 

298 

147 

177 

184 

188 

65 

92 

87 

810 

831 

297 

384 

250 

256 

218 

243 

107 

150 

120 

385 

369 

400 

.  414 

296 

322 

8:55 

825 

228 

228 

280 

377 

388 

870 

368 

298 

325 

:«2 

834 

221 

228 

288 

305 

299 

350 

275 

2:i5 

170 

207 

191 

200 

162 

17:J 

34g 
400 

406 


110 
164 
282 
237 
140 


While  the  actual  figures  given  by  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Coo{)er 
vary  much  as  to  the  actual  streiigtli,  owing  doubtless  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  cement  and  the  method  of  manipulation,  they  are  rela- 
tively the  same,  there  bein;r  a  marked  decline  whenever  the 
briquettes  are  immersed  in  salt  water,  especially  the  long-time  tests 
with  the  Portland  cements.     Where  the  mixin«:  is  done  with  salt 
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varer  and  the  immersing  in  fresh,  the  difference  is  not  so  striking. 
Although  these  tests  show  that  cement  mortar  is  weakened  by  the 
action  of  salt  water,  works  have  been  carried  on  of  sufficient  time 
and  extent  to  make  it  certain  that  the  deterioration  is  not  danger- 
ous. This  becomes  important  in  studying  the  action  of  frost  on 
mortars,  as  it  is  customary  to  add  salt  to  the  water  for  mortar-mix- 
ing, when  it  must  be  used  at  low  temperatures. 

Mr.  James  J.  R.  Croes  gives  as  a  rule:  "  Dissolve  1  pound  of  rock 
salt  in  18  gallons  of  water  when  the  temi)erature  is  at  32**  F.,  and 
add  3  ounces  for  every  3  degrees  of  temperature."  He  adds  that 
mas'inry*  laid  with  such  mortar  stood,  well  and  showed  no  signs  of 
having  been  affected  by  the  frost. 

ilr.  Alfred  Xoble  states  that  a  pier  was  built  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  near  Duluth  at  a  temperature  varying  from  0  to 
20 \  Portland  cement  was  used  for  the  mortar  in  proportions  of 
1  to  H  for  face  stone  and  1  to  2^  for  backing.  Salt  was  dissolved 
in  the  water,  and  the  sand  was  warmed.  The  mortar  froze  very 
quickly,  and  several  months  afterwards  was  found,  to  have  perfectly 
set  and  to  be  in  as  good  condition  as  that  laid  in  milder  weather. 

Table  Xo.  30  gives  the  result  of  some  of  his  experiments  to 
determine  the  effect  of  salt  upon  the  mortar,  and  Table  No.  31  the 
combined  effect  of  salt  and  freezing. 

The  amount  of  salt  seems  to  make  no  material  difference,  al- 
though the  figures  are  slightly  less  for  the  greater  quantities,  and, 
as  in  the  previous  tables,  the  salt  water  gives  poorer  results  than 
the  fresh. 

These  figures  show  some  gain  when  salt  water  is  used  for  the 
^mixture  and  the  briquettes  immersed  in  fresh,  and  decided  increase 
'when  they  were  frozen  for  six  days  and  immersed  in  water  long 
enough  to  thaw,  but  not  a  sufficient  time  to  gain  an  additional  set. 
The  table  would  be  of  more  value  if  it  extended  over  a  longer 
3)eriod  of  time. 

Table  Xo.  32  is  taken  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Canadian 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  February,  1895,  by  Prof.  Cecil  B. 
Smith  of  McGill  University. 

Set  Xo.  1  was  submerged,  after  24  hours,  in  water  of  laboratory 
lank. 
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of  Vi2  ^^^^  diameter  weighted  to  ^/^  pound,  it  should  be  said  to 
have  received  its  initial  set,  and  its  final  when  it  would  sustain  a 
wire  of  V2  ^^^^  diameter  bearing  a  one-pound  weight.  The  actual 
setting-point  must  be  obtained  by  frequent  trials.  This  standard 
was  accepted  by  Gillmore  and  others,  and  is  the  one  in  general  use 
at  the  present  time. 

"V\%ile  many  more  and  elaborate  tests  can  be  and  are  made  ( n 
cements,  those  for  fineness  and  tensile  strength  on  the  lines  herein 
indicated  will  give  good  and  safe  results  for  general  work. 

For  general  specifications,  then,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  beet  practice  to  make  the  following  requirements  for 
fineness: 

PORTLAND   CEMENT. 

95%  to  pass  a  sieve  of     2,500  meshes  per  sq.  inch. 
86%    **     "  "  10,000        "        "      "      " 

70%    "      "  "  40,000        "        "      "      " 

NATUHAX  CEMENT. 

92%  to  pass  a  sieve  of     2,500  meshes  per  sq.  inch. 
85%    "      "  "  6,400        "        "      "      " 

80%    "      "  "  10,000        "         "     "       " 

FOK  TENSILE   STRENGTH   PER   SC^UAUE  INCH. 


Portland  Cement. 


Natural  Cement. 


Neat 
1  to  2 
1  to  3 


24  Hours.         7  Days.  28  Days.        24  Hours.         7  Days.  28  Days. 


175 


400 
200 
125 


550 
300 
200 


50 


120 
50 


200 
120 


It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  all  cements  should  reach  these 
figures.  But  it  should  be  provided  that  a  quick-setting  cement 
hhould  incroa-^e  a  certain  per  cent  over  its  24-hour  strength  in  :]0 
days,  and  that  a  slow-setting  cement  should  not  he  less  than  a 
specified  minimum  at  that  time,  and  particular  attention  sh(mld  he 
given  to  its  strength  with  the  sand  mixtures. 

Just  what  requirements  should  be  called  for  in  special  cases  de- 
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water  and  tiie  immeTsing  in  fresh^  the  difference  is  not  so  striking. 
Although  these  tests  show  that  cement  mortar  is  weakened  by  the 
action  of  salt  water^  works  have  been  carried  on  of  sufficient  time 
and  extent  to  make  it  certain  that  the  deterioration  is  not  danger- 
ous. This  becomes  important  in  studying  the  action  of  frost  on 
mortars^  as  it  is  customary  to  add  salt  to  the  water  for  mortar-mix- 
ing, when  it  must  be  used  at  low  temperatures. 

ilr.  James  J.  R.  Croes  gives  as  a  rule:  "  Dissolve  1  pound  of  rock 
salt  in  18  gallons  of  water  whenj  the  temperature  is  at  32**  F.,  and 
add  3  ounces  for  every  3  degrees  of  temperature."  He  adds  that 
masonry  laid  with  such  mortar  stood,  well  and  showed  no  signs  of 
having  been  affected  by  the  frost. 

Mr.  Alfred  Noble  states  that  a  pier  was  built  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  near  Duluth  at  a  temperature  varying  from  0  to 
20*.  Portland  cement  was  used  for  the  mortar  in  proportions  of 
1  to  1^  for  face  stone  and  1  to  2^  for  backing.  Salt  vi'as  dissolved 
in  the  water,  and  the  sand  was  warmed.  The  mortar  froze  very 
quickly,  and  several  months  afterwards  was  found  to  have  perfectly 
set  and  to  be  in  as  good  condition  as  that  laid  in  milder  weather. 

Table  No.  30  gives  the  result  of  some  of  his  experiments  to 
determine  the  effect  of  salt  upon  the  mortar,  and  Table  No.  31  the 
combined  effect  of  salt  and  freezing. 

The  amount  of  salt  seems  to  make  no  material  difference,  al- 
though the  figures  are  slightly  less  for  the  greater  quantities,  and, 
as  in  the  previous  tables,  the  salt  water  gives  poorer  results  than 
the  fresh. 

Those  figures  show  some  gain  when  salt  water  is  used  for  the 
mixture  and  the  briquettes  immersed  in  fresh,  and  decided  increase 
when  they  were  frozen  for  six  days  and  immersed  in  water  long 
enough  to  thaw,  but  not  a  sufficient  time  to  gain  an  additional  set. 
The  table  would  be  of  more  value  if  it  extended  over  a  longer 
period  of  time. 

Table  No.  32  is  taken  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Canadian 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  February,  1895,  by  Prof.  Cecil  B. 
Smith  of  McGill  University. 

Set  No.  1  was  submerged,  after  24  hours,  in  water  of  laboratory 
tank. 
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Table  No.  30. 

Proportiomi:  cemeot  1,  sand  1,  volume;  cement  21  ounces;  sand  28  ounces;  water  6  ouncee» 
Figures  are  tensile  strength  per  square  inch. 


Salt. 

7  Days. 

80  Days. 

90  Days. 

6  Months. 

9  Months. 

12  Months 

18  Months 

2  Years. 

Ooz. 

155 

220 

289 

811 

890 

882 

402 

480 

t 

139 

200 

246 

288 

863 

864 

423 

346 

189 

192 

221 

289 

852 

888 

892 

326 

1 

128 

189 

217 

288 

848 

869 

850 

334 

Table  Xo.  31. 

portland  cement. 

Mixture:  cement  35  oz.,  water  7  ose.,  salt  as  shown. 


Salt  in  OuDoea. 


Immersed  in  teei-rooin  when  removed  from 

IHDUldB  ♦**,,,,  ..,.*.,* ..*..♦   ... 

Ejtpoiiecl  toftirftud  frosien  tiiree  dftj9i  then 

immersed  in  test- room  four  dayi  . , ,  - 

Immiirstd  m  test-room  wbeu  removed  from 

mouliis , 

Ejc  posed  to  air  aod   fruzt^n  &zx   diija^  then 

ex  posted  to  air  in  test -room  at  70*  one  d(iy. 


327 
Slfl 
336 


H 


35 

378 
423 
IfiS 


375 
411 
4St 
167 


393 
374 

399 
217 


H\H 


H 


%     1 


429  402  415  388  40S 

I 
415  40S  893,3^3  401> 


3d4 
215 


384.3W)  2m  387 
20e!2Sl  221  23ft 


Table  Xo.  32. 


11. 

5  3 

"X 

1 

Mixture. 

Age. 

Xo.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  8. 

No.  4. 

J-  K  C 

V  XC 

Remarks. 

5<dz 

^^y- 

o 

z^^ 

^co 

^  o  o 

?; 

Portland  neat 

2Mo8. 

602 

471 

282 

3.31 

^23'F. 

+22«»F. 

U) 

1  tol 

377 

276 

194 

28:^ 

4-  5* 

+% 

20 

iito  1 

'♦ 

168 

1.50 

105 

111 

-ii 

24 

3  tol 

•  ' 

104 

85 

92 

97 

-  6« 

24 

Sand  4  showed  iir»»g:nlar 

and  Inlured  f pictures. 
4   completelv    blown    in 

Natural  neat 

226 

221 

849 

0 

-f  2« 

4-5« 

24 

fragments 

1  tol 

•* 

125 

229 

187 

44 

-h  8<' 

-4-0.6« 

22 

Some  of  No.  4  injured. 

Neat 

•' 

250 

281 

159 

04 

-f-13<» 

4-  6"»      24 

M  ixed  with  w  ate  r  a  1 1 22«»  F. 

1  tol 

'• 

129 

170 

80 

117 

+  9- 

0-     '20 

Mixed  with  w8t^rarns«>F. 

Neat          1  Month 

155 

278 

217 

249 

4-17* 

-\-7io      20 

Mixed  with  2j«  of  brine. 
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Set  No.  2  was  kept  on  damp  boards  in  a  closed  tank  for  the 
whole  period,  and  never  allowed  to  dry  out. 

Set  No.  3  was  allowed  to  set  in  the  laboratory,  and  then  ex- 
posed to  the  severe  frost  and  left  in  open  air  for  the  whole  period. 
Set  No.  4  was  exposed  in  from  8  to  10  minutes  to  the  severe 
frost  and  left  there  for  the  whole  period. 

Xhe  important  deductions  from  the  Portland  tests  are:  1.  That 
mortar  immersed  in  water  is  stronger  than  when  used  in  air;  2. 
That  mortar  exposed  to  temperature  below  freezing  and  kept  there 
till  set  is  stronger  than  when  allowed  to  set  in  air  and  then  ex- 
posed  to  frost;  3.  That  mortar  kept  in  damp  air  was  the  weakest 
of  all  the  different  conditions  experimented  on. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  results  of  the  tests  of  the  natural 
cement:  1.  That,  contrary  to  the  Portlands,  these  cements  should 
not  be  used  if  the  mortar  must  be  exposed  at  once  to  frosts;  2. 
That  from  the  neat  tests  no  time  deductions  can  be  made  of  a  sand 
mixture,  as  in  every  case  when  mixed  with  fresh  water  the  1-to-l 
compound  was  considerably  stronger  than  the  neat;  3.  That  No.  2 
in  every  case  but  one  was  the  strongest,  while  with  the  Portland 
it  was  the  weakest;  4.  That  the  addition  of  salt  to  the  mixing 
vater  added  very  materially  to  the  strength  of  the  briquettes  when 
exposed  to  the  frost. 

Table  No.  33  gives  the  results  of  some  experiments  made  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Hobari;  and  published  in  The  Technograph,  No.  12, 
1897-98. 

In  all  cases  the  briquettes  were  frozen  six  days  after  having 
t>een  allowed  to  set,  as  shown  in  the  table.  They  were  thawed 
^rom  18  to  20  hours  and  then  broken.  The  upper  line  of  figures 
^or  each  mortar  is  the  strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  the 
iinfrozen  briquettes,  and  the  lower  is  the  percentage  of  the  strength 
frozen  to  the  strength  unfrozen. 

Table  No.  34  gives  the  result  of  some  tests  made  on  12-inch 
concrete  cubes  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Rogers,  Assistant  Engineer  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Railway  at  Chicago.  "  Atlas  '* 
Portland  and  Louisville  natural  cements  were  used.  The  propor- 
tions were:  Atlas,  1  cement,  3  gravel,  and  4  broken  stone;  and 
^^isville,  1  cement,  2  gravel,  and  4  broken  stone.  Eight  cubes 
^^re  made  of  each  cement,  two  being  mixed  with  water  to  which 
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T^BLB  No.  33, 


Portlimd* 


Ak«  In  Houra  when  Frocen. 


Brand  ,,,,«....   , . , .  h,  » , . . 
Dufassej  iieat,  * . .  >  ^ 

Itol.., ,. 

2to  1 

3ta  1 , 

Snylor's  Ameriewi  neAt..., 

Itol 

2tol ,..   

S  to  1 

t'lark*s  Ptic*  auHt, , 

I  lf>  1 , . . , 

SWl .*,. •-. 

liouliville  Stfct  neat. ...... 

1  tol  , ., 

au)  1 

Akron  neat. ,,««..,  ^  >«  ^ ,. « 
1  to  1  ......  *  k  I  « t • .  *  * . *  - 

Stol 

Louisville  Black  Diamood 
nent. »,. 

1  to  1 

Siol ., 


1 

821 
68 


Of) 

00 

mh 

60 

144 

47 

m 

55 

18 


120 

90 

114 

88 

45 

71 

145 

100 

\m 

132 

06 

138 

108 

83 

71 

70 

57 

168 

110 

72 

lOB 

9^ 

m 

170 


2 

337 
72 

177 
77 
4S 
$4 
00 

m 

338 

60 
170 
57 
81 
7B 
20 
40 


110 

87 

118 

»1 

60 

05 

135 

102 

\Z% 

135 

104 

144 

112 

m 
m 

76 

70 
200 
173 
107 
152 
132 

70 
205 


3 

3-11 

73 


373 
r0 


172  172 
rSl  75 


0  12! 

-^   8741 

80 

184 

80 


46 

10 

8 

234 


127 
05 

111 
86 
80 

127 


ie8 

148 
7U 

218 


152 
114 

128 


83 
244  350 
175'  191 
100|  119 
173 
150 


251 


79 


m 

45 

14 

18 

208 

m\   m 

lit   175 

m  57  m 
m  102  i2y 
m    n   110 

15  33  48 
27  50  80 


19 

95 

284 

50 
170 


103 
122 

131 

102 

74 

117 


132 

148!  150  151 
111;  1J7  117 
130'  104  141 
1201  159  18" 
1061  12s 
147|  171 
109  184 
84  142 
143  152 
159|  167 
8' 


106 
144 
156 
120 
100 
176 
85 
250 
223 
138 
220 
191 
101 
273 


24 

400 
80 

ISO 
79 
81 
03 
B8 
Wt 

IHB 
45 

255 
79 

143 

129 
54! 
90 

143 

107 
142 
110 
43 
68 
153 
11 

im 
120 

69 
90 

150 
114 
183 
148 
80 
235 
237 
138 
202 
176 
120 
316 


48 
3521 

07 
187 

75 

8" 

60 

3 

47 
240 

50 
260 

79 
13« 
120 

69 
113 

135 

79 
137 
105 

45 

71 

15tf 

93 

120 

114 

57 

98 

142 

103 

131 

140 

80 

222 

228 

132 

1S5 

I5R 

104 

29 


73  16H 


32 

m 

290 
1(»5 

181 
100 
106 

103 
590 
110 


379 

09 

193 

75 
103 

75 

48 

58 
800 
110 
27 1;  303 

821  68 
140|  101 
lOf^i  98 

74I  87 
114  121 


140  154 
80'  70 
107'  138 
80  100 
49  09 
70 

1331  150 

81 

108 

87 

04 

88 

140 

105|  9: 

12fll  12' 

137'  130 

05 

108 

182 

104 

171 

91 

09 


81 
123 
100 

m 

107 
1:^*1 


ie9- 

216 
120 
179 

127 
78' 
1861  157 


330 
072 
100 
331 
102 
209 
114 
134 

93 
671 
105 
891 

37 
226 
12a 
134 
125 

199 

89 
160 

81 

77 
'91 
153 

79 
187 

93 

n 
n 

150 
97 

138 

115 
60 
82 

103 
93 

185 
93 
90 

ISO 


one  pint  of  salt  to  t^n  quarts  of  water  had  been  added,  and  tho 
others  with  fresh  water. 

Capacity  of  machine  185j00€  pounds,  a  showed  signs  of  failure, 
6  showed  no  signs  of  failure.  The  cuhes  kept  out  of  doora  were 
subjected  at  once  to  a  temperature  conaiderablj  below  zero,    During 
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Table  No.  34. 


ConditioDS  of  Cube  after  havliv  been 


Aire  in 
Days. 


Kind  of 
Water. 


Atlas. 


Louis- 
viUe. 


Kept  in  wann  office 

Kept  oat  of  doors 

Kept  oat  of  doors  28    days  and  in 

office  28  days 

Kept  oat  of  doors. 


56 
28 


Fresh 


Salt 


a  185,000+ 
115,000 

h  185,000+ 

h  185,000+ 


48,000 
88,000 

52;500 

85,000 


this  exposure  the  weather  was  the  coldest  experienced  in  Chicago 
for  twenty  years,  but  subsequently  grew  warmer,  so  the  cubes  froze 
during  the  night  and  thawed  during  the  day.  The  deductions  the 
author  of  the  paper  makes  for  the  mixture  is:  "  Freezing  before 
setting  does  not  seem  to  injure  the  Portland-cement  concrete  even 
if,  after  having  frozen  hard,  the  concrete  is  exposed  to  freezing 
and  thawing  weather.  Exposing  green  Portland  cement  concrete  to 
a  freezing  temperature  seems  to  affect  its  rate  of  hardening,  making 
it  slower,  but  eventually  the  concrete  will  be  just  as  good  as  if  it  had 
not  been  exposed  to  the  cold.  The  use  of  salt  seems  largely  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  cold  in  causing  slow  hardening."  He  also 
makes  the  same  deductions  for  Louisville  cement,  except  that  he 
thinks  the  use  of  salt  seems  to  have  little  if  any  effect  on  the 
strength  of  the  cubes  exposed  to  the  cold. 

ilr.  Noble  describes  the  construction  of  an  anchor-block  of  con- 
crete. This  was  built  during  freezing  weather,  a  portion  of  the 
time  below  zero,  with  about  one-half  of  the  mass  below  water. 
The  mixture  was  1  part  Milwaukee  cement,  2  parts  sand,  and  4  to 
5  parts  broken  stone.  The  material  and  water  were  heated,  a  double 
handful  of  salt  being  added  to  each  part  of  water.  Ice  formed 
over  the  top  of  the  concrete  every  night  until  the  mass  was  above 
the  water-level.  No  attempt  was  made  to  protect  the  concrete  from 
frost,  and  six  months  after  it  was  laid  it  was  found  to  be  thor- 
oughly set. 

These  experiments  cover  quite  a  period  of  time  and  were  made 
by  different  people  under  very  different  conditions.  As  a  rule 
the  same  general  deductions  can  be  made  from  them.  That  is, 
that  with  proper  precautions  good  results  can  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  cement  mortar  in  cold  weather;  that  a  freezing  temperature 
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greatly  retards  Qie  setting  of  mortar^  but  does  not  seriously  injure 
it  if  properly  treated;  that  it  is  much  safer  to  use  Portland 
cement  in  cold  weather,  eepeeially  jf  the  mortar  is  to  be  subjected 
to  alternate  freeziiig  and  thawing.  The  oae  exception  to  the  lat- 
ter conclusion  is  the  experiments  of  Mr,  Hobart,  Hia  results  would 
show  that  the  American  cements  are  not  only  influenced  less  by 
freezing  than  the  Portlands,  but  that  their  strength  is  actually  in- 
creased. Mr.  Hobart  says  that  this  is  so  different  from  all  the 
former  ideas  on  the  subject  that  some  of  the  tests  were  carefully 
duplicated  with  practically  the  same  results. 

Specifications  for  work  involving  the  use  of  cement  mortar  al- 
ways provide  that  it  shall  be  used  within  a  certain  time  after  it 
has  been  mixed,  generally  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  e  half, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  work  and  the  nature  of  tJie  par- 
ticular cement.  This  is  beeauj=e  iL  is  considered  that  cement  mortar 
should  be  in  its  permanent  place  before  it  has  begun  to  set,  and 
that  any  disturbance  after  thi^  first  set  reduces  its  ultimate  streuirth. 
Kot  many  experiments  have  been  made  to  demonstrate  this,  and 
it  can  be  readily  understoorl  that  to  be  of  value  tests  muit  he 
made  of  each  individual  cement.  A  slow-setting  cement  will  of 
course  permit  more  manipulation  and  disturbance  than  one  that 
sets  qujcklv,  and  just  what  the  effect  will  l>e  can  only  be  known 
by  experiment.  Tabic  No.  35  shows  the  result  of  some  experiments 
detailed  by  Gen.  Gillmore.  The  sections  used  and  the  meihods 
of  constructing  and  breaking  were  the  same  as  on  page  111^  except 
that  the  mortar  was  made  of  equal  parts  of  natural  cement  and 
sand  by  volume,  and  the  samples  were  kept  in  sea-water  for  3^0 
days. 

Tablb  No*  35. 

Cement  fresli  from  barrel,  average  of  five  .  -  * .  * *   ...     767  lbs, 

"        ropulverissed  after  3  daya'  set,  average  of  six,.,» 236}  *' 

AlfOTnER   BBAKD. 

Cement  fresh  from  barreL  average  of  four,  ..»,♦,,,,♦»,.*,     6St  lbs. 
"        repulveriaed  after  3  days*  Bet^  average  of  ten ,..     2ftl     " 

Table  No.  36  gives  the  resnlts  of  Mr.  Cooper  as  published 
the  paper  prevjonsly  referred  to.     The  briqnettee  were  made  of 
Portland-cement  mortar  mixed  1 ;  2  and  broken  at  the  end  of  one 
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year.  The  figures  represent  tensile  strength  in  pounds  per  square 
inch^  and  the  different  columns  show  the  time  of  making  the 
briquettes  after  the  mixing  of  the  mortar. 


Table  No. 

se. 

Ktad  of  SADfL 

P^r       Made  1 

Gent  cdl  wben 

Water. 

MJjted. 

1 

fi 

S 

4 

a 

« 

7 

m 

Bewsh 

H 

9,7 
15.3 
18.9 

3S2 

182 

244 

348 
181 

2S3 

337 

172 
245 
1^ 

17d 
227 

4* 

259 

2S6 

23^ 

>f 

'm 

2^^U 

^RA 

HiTor -•.**•-», 

The  author  of  the  paper  concludes:  "  In  practical  working  with 
most  Portland  cement^  if  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  mortar  to 
stand  for  one-half  of  a  day  even,  no  injury  will  result,  provided 
the  precaution  is  taken  to  keep  the  mortar  wet.'^ 

Another  test  to  which  cements  are  generally  put  is  the  one  for 
maintaining  its  volume.  This  is  sometimes  done  by  placing  the- 
mortar  in  ^  cylinder  of  glass.  If  any  expansion  takes  place  in 
^etting,  the  glass  will  be  broken,  and  if  any  shrinkage,  it  can  be 
easily  detected.  Mr.  Clarke  says  in  the  Boston  Main  Drainage 
Eeport  that  in  his  tests  the  cylinders  were  invariably  broken.  An- 
other method  is  the  so-called  "  hot  water  "  test.  The  Faija  method 
is  to  mix  a  small  pat  of  cement  with  as  little  water  as  possible,  and 
place  it  on  a  glass  plate  in  a  covered  vessel  wliich  contains  water 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of  about  112°.  The  pat  is  kept  in 
the  moist  air  for  6  or  8  hours,  when  it  is  immersed  in  water* 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  115°  to  120°  Fahrenheit  for  the; 
remainder  of  24  hours.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  remains  intact 
with  no  signs  of  disintegration,  it  is  ready  for  use.  Manufacturers, 
however,  can  overcome  the  effect  of  the  heat  by  adding  sulphate  of 
lime  to  the  cement.  In  speaking  of  hot-water  tests,  Mr.  Cummings 
in  his  work  heretofore  referred  to  says:  "  It  is  safe  to  assert  that 
of  the  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  barrels  of  American 
rock  cements  used  in  all  of  the  great  engineering  works  through- 
out the  country  during  the  past  fifty  years,  and  with  no  evidence 
of  failure,  not  one  per  cent  would  have  sustained  the  boiling  test.. 
A  cement,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  that  will  crystallize  so 
rapidly  as  to  sustain  the  boiling  test  ought  to  be  looked  upon  with 
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suspicion,  as  it  is  either  naturally  too  quick-setting  or  too  fresli  and 
lacking  in  proper  &tmsoning/' 

Concrete. 

C^>ncreto  can  be  defined  ai?  masonry  made  up  of  broken  stone, 

el,  cinderSj  or  other  simlliir  materiidj  joined  together  by  cement 
Clortar,  It  Ji^s  been  in  use  for  eenturies.  One  of  the  oldest  ai\d 
mo&t  noted  examples  of  concrete  eonstniction  is  that  of  the  dome 
of  the  Pjfintheon  at  Borne.  In  earlv  times  it  was  used  pnn{;i[;allj 
for  foiitndiitions.  But  as  its  vrtliie  has  become  rerognts^ed  and  cement 
has  been  produced  better  and  more  cheajdj,  its  use  has  been  ex- 
tended until  now  it  h  put  to  practically  as  many  uses  as  is  stone 
itf^elf.  It  is  used  as  a  monolith  and  also  in  blocks.  It  is  particu- 
larly adapted  to  foundations  of  irregular  form,  as  it  is  cheaply  and 
easily  shaped*  It  is  used  extensively  in  foundations  for  all  classes 
of  work,  bridge  piers  and  abutments,  sidewalks,  curbing,  sewer-pipe, 
fire-proof  floorSj  and  even  as  a  monolith  in  arch  bridges  of  quite  ex- 
tensive spans.  Stone  suitable  for  concrete  is  often  found  in  locali- 
ties where  good  building-stone  is  not  obtainable,  and  thus  the  u^e 
of  concrete  allows  masonry  construction  when  the  cost  of  natnra! 
stone  would  have  been  prohil>itive.  So  it  is  not  strange  that  it  has 
become  popular  with  engineers^  a^,  when  w  ell  made,  its  success  has 
always  been  as  great  as  its  adaptability. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  concrete  construction  of  modem 
times  is  the  Museum  building  of  the  Inland  Stanford  Jr.  TJniversity 
of  California.    The  entire  building  is  practically  a  monolith. 

In  specifying  proportions  for  concrete-mixing,  it  is  customary 
to  regulate  them  in  units  of  cement.  This  is  not  the  true  way^ 
and  there  is  a  growing  tendency  among  engineers  to  change  this 
and  establish  instead  a  certain  quantity  of  mortar  as  standard  unit. 
The  province  of  the  mortar  is  to  bind  the  pieces  of  stone  together, 
and  when  the  voids  of  stone  are  positively  filled,  any  excess  is  simply 
wasted.  In  deciding,  then,  upon  the  proportions  to  be  used  in  the 
concrete,  the  amount  of  voids  in  the  stone  adopted  must  be  first 
aficertained.  This  will  vary  with  different  kinds  of  stone  and  ac- 
cording to  the  uniform.ity  with  w^hich  it  is  broken.  The  actual  size 
of  the  stone  does  not  make  so  much  difTerrnee.  AYhen  the  pieces  are 
approximately  cubical  and  of  about  the  same  sizej  the  voids  will 
he  about  SO  per  cent  of  the  stone.    By  grading  the  sizes,  however. 
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from  the  largest  to  a  permissible  minimum,  the  amount  of  void* 
can  be  materially  reduced,  thus  accomplishing  a  saving  of  mortar 
and  increasing  the  strength  of  the  mixture.  In  order  to  insure  the 
complete  filling  of  the  voids  and  making  as  solid  a  mass  as  possible,, 
it  is  best  to  specify  an  amount  of  mortar,about  ten  per  cent  in  excess 
of  actual  voids,  as  perfect  work  is  very  seldom  attainable  in  prac- 
tice. 

The  exact  composition  of  the  mortar  is  important.  The  char- 
acter of  the  work  must  determine  the  strength  required  for  the 
concrete.  Becognizing,  then,  that  a  concrete  cannot  be  stronger 
than  its  mortar,  the  proportions  of  the  concrete  and  sand  can  be 
decided  upon.  For  a  good  concrete,  stone  should  be  hard,  tough, 
and  of  such  a  texture  as  to  permit  of  strong  cohesion  between  the 
mortar  and  the  different  fragments.  But  it  would  not  be  allowable, 
or  good  engineering,  to  go  to  great  expense  to  provide  a  stone  that 
would  be  appreciably  stronger  than  the  mortar  matrix.  The  ideal 
concrete  would  have  its  stone  and  mortar  of  equal  strength,  so 
that  when  broken  the  fracture  will  extend  through  mortar  and 
stone  alike.  Clean  gravel  and  gravel  mixed  with  broken  stone  have 
been  used  with  great  success.  In  concrete  for  fire-proof  floors, 
where  weight  is  an  important  consideration,  clean  steam  cinders  are 
generally  employed.  This  gives  good  results,  and  some  of  the  tests 
of  very  flat  arches  made  of  this  material  show  that  its  strength  is 
surprisingly  great. 

After  having  determined  upon  the  amount  and  composition  of 
the  mortar  required  for  any  given  amount  of  stone,  the  next  step 
is  its  preparation.  The  sand  and  cement  should  first  be  thoroughly 
mixed  dry.  The  importance  of  this  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Without  good  mortar  good  concrete  cannot  be  obtained.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  enough  and  good  materials  are  provided,  but  they 
must  also  be  properly  applied.  Water  should  next  be  added  in 
such  quantity  as  will  assure  the  desired  consistency,  without 
drowning  out  the  cement,  and  the  entire  mass  mixed  rapidly  until 
every  grain  of  sand  is  coated  with  cement,  as  this  acts  with  the 
sand  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  mortar  acts  with  the 
stone.  It  is  miniature  concrete.  As  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  great 
cohesion  as  possible  between  the  mortar  and  the  stone,  the  latter 
should  be  thoroughly  wet,  so  as  to  wash  off  all  dust  or  other  foreign 
matter,  and  then  added  to  the  mortar. 
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The  resultiDg  mass  must  tlien  be  turned  over  forward  aad  Imek- 
ward  until  the  mortar  is  scattered  evenly  among  the  interstices  of 
the  stonej  so  that  each  piece  is  completely  covered  and  the  con- 
crete is  finished.  The  material  at  all  times  must  be  kept  on  boards 
or  platformsj  so  that  it  shall  be  kept  free  from  all  foreign  matter. 
This  operation  of  mixing  should  be  done  without  delay  and  as 
expeditiously  as  possible^  as  the  sooner  the  concrete  is  in  place  the 
more  complete  will  be  its  final  set.  The  place  of  mixing  should  be 
near  its  final  location,  preferably  so  that  it  can  be  shovelled  to  it 
from  the  boards;  but  ft  is  is  seldom  possible^  and  it  must  bo 
carried  in  some  conveyance  and  dumped.  When  used  in  any  great 
mass  it  should  be  spread  in  layers  from  9  to  12  inches  in  depth 
and  at  once  thoroughly  tamped  till  the  mortar  flushes  to  the 
surface,  and  then  left  undisturbed  tiU  completely  set,  or  till  another 
layer  is  ready  to  be  placed  upon  it.  In  such  work  it  is  better  to  have 
one  layer  follow  another  before  the  first  has  entirely  set,  so  that 
they  can  become  thoroughly  bonded  together.  Whenever  fresh 
material  is  placed  upon  or  against  old  that  has  become  dry  and 
hard  J  the  latter  should  first  be  wet  in  order  to  aid  in  this  bonding. 

The  amount  of  materials  of  the  different  kinds  necessary  to 
produce  a  given  quantity  of  concrete  is  important.  Enough  has 
already  been  said  to  show  upon  what  this  is  conditioned.  Whether 
It  will  be  economy  to  mix  gravel  with  the  broken  stone  if  that  be 
ii^ed,  or  whether  one  or  the  other  is  to  be  adopted,  depends  upon 
the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  obtained  and  their  relative  values. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  engineer  to  study  this  question  till  it 
can  be  correctly  settled.  Having  then  determined  upon  the  aggre- 
gate, and  the  amount  of  voids  it  contains,  the  amount  of  mortar 
is  at  once  decided  upon.  Ordinary  sand  contains  loose  about 
37|  per  cent  of  voids.  Some  tests  to  determine  this,  made  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Highways,  Borough  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York  City,  resulted  as  follows: 

Street  sand;   sample  Ko.  I,  compact^  voids.* ....  *    28 J 
aainple  No^  1,  looae,  voids.* ,.....,,     3T.B 

samploNo.  2,      «         **     ,. ,.,35.0 

aampk  No.  3,      "         " _  .     37.5 

Standard  sand:    compact,  voids .....,.* 44 

looae,  "    .,*,,. 52.75 
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Mortar  mixed  with  No.  3  in  the  proportion  of  1  cement  to  2 
sand  and  tamped  into  a  mould  till  the  water  flushed  to  the  surface 
^ve  a  resulting  yolume  of  2.07  parts^  showing  but  little  increase 
oTer  the  original  bulk  of  sand.  A  similar  mortar  mixed  with  four 
Tolumes  of  1-inch  broken  stone,  very  uniform  in  size,  in  which  the 
Toids  had  been  found  to  be  51  per  cent,  thoroughly  tamped  as  be- 
fore, produced  a  volume  of  4.04  parts  of  concrete,  although  it  was 
discernible  to  the  eye  that  all  the  voids  had  not  been  filled. 

In  Paper  No.  855  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
will  be  found  much  information  on  concrete.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Bafter 
made  many  experiments  to  determine  the  actual  amount  of  mortar 
And  concrete  obtained  with  different  proportions  of  sand,  cement, 
and  broken  stone.  Tbe  experiments  were  made  with  dry,  plastic, 
and  excess  mortars.  The  results  are  given  in  Table  No.  37  for 
plastic,  as  that  is  the  consistency  which  would  be  the  most  liable 
to  be  used  in  actual  work.  Slightly  different  amounts  were  ob- 
tained with  different  brands  of  cements,  and  the  mean  is  given. 


Table  No.  37. 


Parts 

Mortar 

Shrinkage 

Cement. 

Parts  Sand. 

Mortar. 

Stone. 

Concrete. 

Ptoroentaipe 
of  Stone. 

of  Stone, 
per  cent. 

1 

1.88 

5.51 

5.01 

88 

9.1 

1 

1.66 

4.14 

8.82. 

40 

7.7 

3 

2.45 

7.28 

6.62 

88 

9.1 

2 

2.50 

6.28 

5.83 

40 

7.1 

8 

8.80 

9.92 

8.89 

88 

10.4 

8 

8.81 

8.28 

7.62 

40 

7.8 

4 

4.28 

12.94 

11.66 

88 

9.9 

4 

4.85 

10.96 

.  10.09 

40 

8.0 

5 

5.04 

15.05 

14.29 

88 

8.8 

Prom  these  amounts  of  mortar  it  would  seem  that  the  sand  used 
must  have  been  very  compact,  containing  very  few  voids,  as  the 
1-to-l  mixture  increased  83  per  cent  over  the  volume  of  sand,  while 
the  l-to-5  even  had  a  slight  increase  in  volume.  The  resulting 
volumes  of  concrete,  on  the  other  hand,  indicate  a  large  amount  of 
voids  in  the  stone,  as  in  every  case  there  was  a  material  decrease  in 
the  original  volume  of  stone  used. 
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In  a  dificufision  on  the  above  paper,  Mr,  Wm.  M,  Hall  gives  th& 
voids  found  by  him  in  aandj  gravel,  broken  stone^  and  the  two  last 
combined  in  different  proportions. 

Tabl:e  No.  SS. 

SAKD  31    PEH  CEHT.,    ITS  BlZlS  BEINO  AB  FOLIiOWfi  : 

Per  ceot,  hy  Volume. 

Held  bj  a  No,  20  aieve *...*.*... 11 

Pftftsed  by  »  No.  20  and  held  by  No,  80. . . ,, » 14 

"        **     30   '*       '*     '*     **     50 ,.,. 58 

'*      "        "    50,., ., as 

CRUBHBD  BTOirS  AKD  OBAYHL   AND   MrXTURBS  OF  THE  TWO. 

Voids. 

lOOji  of  crashed  2J4ii.  stone .,*,..,,,,,,..,    i83f 

80  ■*  ^  '*      "      20  of  li-in-  grftTel    ...........     44 

?0  "         4  "'      '*     ^  "  H  '*  "  *-- 41 

90  '*         2i  ^^      *'     40  »^  li  "  •'  ,. 38i 

GO  "         24  '*      "     60  "  H  **  '*  86 

100  'M|  ^'  *'  ,,, ,.  35 

Table  No.  39. 


PasaiDg  If  incb  rinf  * .  * . 
HetaLned  on  l^tick  ring, 
Retamed  on  |-ijicli  ring , 
Retained  on  No.  4  aieve. 
10  "  , 
H  20    **    , 

'*  80    ^'    . 

40    --    . 

PftsaiDg  No,  40  aieve 

Voids .,* 


Sand. 


Per  cenL 


4,17 
12.53 
44.44 

88,87 
41.7 


Sand- 
atone. 


Fy?r  eent. 
100 
100 


45.8 


Boulder 
Stone. 


Per  cent. 

100 
100 


48.7 


Qr&Tel. 


Per  cent, 

100 
10.70 
23,65 
8.70 
17,14 
21.76 

e.43 

34.08 


FUtDAlM 


Per  cenL 


1.10 

2.86 

45.63 

36.02 

8.^6 

3.34 

2.00 

48.8 


The  duBt  had  been  screened  out  of  the  stone,  and  the  sand  from 
the  graveL  The  alight  difference  in  voids  between  the  last  mix- 
ture and  the  gravel  alone  would  indicate  that  the  limit  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  voids  had  been  practicallj  reached* 

Mr.  H.  Yon  Schon,  in  further  discussing  this  same  paper^  gives 
amon^^  nt liers  a  table  showing  voids  found  in  different  materials, 
and  how  they  were  graded  as  to  size*  This  is  reproduced  as  Table 
No.  39. 
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So  miich  attention  has  been  given  to  voids,  as  it  is  absolutely 
neee^saiy  to  know  the  spflce  to  hi^  filled  by  the  mortar  in  order  to 
get  the  best  concrete,  as  well  as  to  toll  how  much  will  be  obtained 
tv&m  a  giTen  mixture.  The  amount  of  tamping  it  receives  will 
also  affect  tiie  quantity  materially  up  to  the  point  of  filling  the 
Toids. 

The  proper  consistency  for  a  concrete  mixture  is  a  quegtiou  that 
has  been  mudi  discussed  by  engineers.  As  it  requires  mueh  less 
labor  to  mix  it  ^rhen  an  excess  of  water  is  used^  contrajctors  and 
laborei^  always  have  a  tendency  to  add  as  much  as  permitted,  and 
constant  restraint  is  required  to  restrict  them.  TIhe  general  theory 
is  that  a  medium  dry  concrete  will  be  stronger  than  one  mixed  with 
more  water.  This  is  probably  true  theoretically,  and  would  most 
likely  be  borne  out  in  tests;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  such 
a  mixture  would  require  much  more  tampmg  to  become  thoroughly 
compacted  than  oue  mort»  plastic,  and  also  that  extreme  vigilance  is 
neceseary  in  order  to  obtain-  it;  also  that  the  mixing  itself  wiM  not 
be  so  evenly  done  if  diy.  Then,  too,  if  the  concrete  is  spreotl  out 
thin  layers,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  foundations  for  ertreet  pave- 
ments, a  portion  of  the  water  will  Ije  evajKiraiiHl  before  it  has  had 
a  chance  to  combine  with  the  cement^  and  the  mortar  will  simply 
dry  out  rather  than  set.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  hot 
eat  her;  and  although  the  tendency  can  be  somewhat  overcome  by 
keeping  tht-  concrete  wet  by  sprinkliug,  the  results  will  not  be  a© 
good.  The  author  was  brought  up  in  the  dry  school^  but  his  own 
eiperience  has  taught  him  that  it  is  safer  to  have  the  mixture  a 
little  wet  rather  than  a  little  dry.  The  immediate  result  is  to 
Tetard  the  setting,  but  as  time  passes  its  strength  increases,  and  it 
ia  ?ery  doubtful  if  it  be  appreciably  weaker  at  the  end  of  a  few 
moaths.  The  ratios  for  strength  of  the  different  concretes  made 
by  llr.  Rafter  were:  dry  mortar  29,1,  plastic  26.6.  and  excess  25.3, 
taking  the  average  of  ten  tests. 

Concrete  is  often  mixed  by  machinery,  and  much  discussion 
^^s  arisen  over  the  value  of  this  method  as  compared  to  hand 
fixing.  Much  can  be  said  on  both  sides.  Many  madiines  have 
D^eii  devised  for  this  purpose,  and  varying  results  will  be  arrived 
*t  with  ^ch.  In  hand  mixing  the  cement  and  sand  should  be  first 
^^aaured  out  in  the  proper  proportions  and  then  carefully  mixed 
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drj  on  a  smooth  platforin.  Enough  water  should  then  be  added 
to  make  a  mortar  of  the  desired  consistency,  when  the  whole  mass 
should  again  be  mixed.  The  first  requisite  is  to  have  a  good 
mortar.  Whatever  the  aggregate  to  be  usedj  it  ehould  be  free  from 
all  dust  or  sand  and  thoroughly  drenched,  so  thai  it  shall  be  clean 
I  .and  damp  in  order  that  the  mortar  wiO  readily  uling  to  it.  The 
mortar  should  tlien  be  spread  upon  the  board  and  the  stone  added. 
Workmen  should  then  proceed  with  the  mixing,  working  from  the 
bottom  and  throwing  all  material  from  the  eentre  tt>  the  sides, 
turning  their  shuvek  downward  in  so  doing.  It  should  then  be  all 
thrown  back  in  the  same  manner^  forming  a  pile  in  the  centre.  If 
this  be  careriLJly  done,  the  stones  ari^  generally  all  coated  and  the 
concrete  should  then  be  placed  in  its  permanent  position.  If  the 
work  is  well  carried  out,  there  w^ill  be  no  question  but  that  good 
results  will  be  obtained. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  machine  mixers.  One  is  formed 
of  a  cubical  iron  box  of  any  desired  size,  with  trunnions  fastened 
at  opposite  diagonal  corners?,  and  supported  by  uprights.  One  side 
of  the  box  can  be  easily  taken  off  for  loading  and  unloading,  A 
charge  of  cement,  sand,  stone^  and  water  is  measured  and  placed 
in  the  box.  The  loose  mle  \^  then  bolted  on  and  the  box  revolved 
by  any  convenient  power  until  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly 
mixed. 

Another  which  has  been  used  much  in  Brooklyn  on  etrect  work 
is  a  portable  machine  s:hown  in  Fig.  2.  The  boiler  and  mixer  are 
mounted  on  four  low  wheels  and  can  be  moved  by  a  pair  of  horses 
as  the  work  progresses,  or  by  the  men  on  the  street.  It  consists  of 
a  square  shaft  running  lengthwise  of  a  horizontal  serai-cylinder 
about  38  inches  in  diameter  and  8  feet  long.  The  cylinder  is  firmly 
set  in  a  frame.  To  the  shaft  are  attached  cast*iron  blades  of  such 
length  aa  will  give  a  little  space  between  the  ends  and  the  cylinder, 
and  at  an  angle  iuclined  to  the  shaft  so  that  as  it  is  revolved  the 
material  moves  towards  the  end.  If  it  move  too  freely,  so  that  it 
reaches  the  end  before  it  is  thoroughly  mixed,  a  few  of  the  blades 
near  the  centre  can  be  reversed,  thus  checking  the  forward  motion. 
Water  is  supplied  by  a  perforated  iron  pipe  nmning  along  one 
side  and  connected  by  ho^e  to  a  hydrant,  the  amount  being  regu- 
lated by  a  stop-cock,    A  little  room  is  left  near  the  end  to  allow 
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about  a  wheelbarrowful  of  concrete  to  accumulate,  when  the  end 
gate  is  raised  and  the  concrete  dumped  into  the  waiting  barrow 
and  then  wheeled  to  any  desired  location.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
machine  the  boiler  and  engine  are  located.  When  the  machine  is 
operated  continuously  the  boiler  requires  about  one-half  ton  of 
coal  per  day,  the  same  man  acting  as  engineer  and  fireman. 

To  operate  it  to  advantage,  the  machine  is  located  in  the  centre 
of  the  roadway  and  the  broken  stone  dumped  upon  planks  upon 
one  side  and  the  sand  and  cement  on  the  other.  The  latter  are 
carefully  measured  out  and  mixed  dry  in  a  long  pile  on  a  con- 
tinuous platform.  Men  with  shovels  are  stationed  on  each  side, 
the  dumber  corresponding  to.  the  proportion  of  mortar  and  stone 
desired,  and  throw  the  material  towards  the  back  end  of  the  shaft 
so  that  it  may  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  blades  in  the  mixing.  As 
the  shaft  revolves  the  mass  moves  forward  according  to  the  speed 
of  the  engine  and;  the  pitch  <if  (he  jyades.  As  the  concrete  falls 
into  the  wheelbarrow  anuexperieke^  foreman  or  inspector  can 
readily  detect  if  it  be  not  properly  mixed  and  apply  the  remedy,  so 
that  in  a  very  short  time  the  machine  will  be  operating  success- 
fully. No  attempt  is  made  to  measure  the  stone,  as  it  can  be  told 
by  inspection  whether  sufiicient  mortar  is  present  to  fill  thoroughly 
the  voids,  and  that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  If  too  much  or  too  lit- 
tle mortar  is  being  used,  the  trouble  is  remedied  by  adding  to  or 
taking  from  the  men  at  work  on  the  stone  as  the  occasion  requires. 
This  machine  has  a  capacity  of  about  150  cubic  yards  of  concrete 
per  day  when  running  smoothly  under  a  capable  foreman. 

Another  machine  is  called  ^^  The  Portable  Gravity  Concrete 
Mixer  "  and  consists  of  a  short  steel  trough  filled  with  numerous 
rows  of  steel  pins,  staggered  to  mix  thoroughly  the  sand,  cement, 
and  broken  stone  that  are  to  compose  the  concrete  as  they  gravitate 
through  the  trough.  At  the  upper  ends  of  the  trough  the  pins  in 
the  first  row  are  spaced  nearer  together  than  the  pins  in  the  other 
row,  in  order  that  the  stone  passing  the  first  row  will  go  through 
the  rest  of  the  mixer  without  clogging. 

The  water  is  led  from  a  barrel  by  a  l^-inch  hose  to  the  spray- 
pipe.  'Hie  man  at  the  bottom  of  the  mixer  who  can  best  see  the 
<*oncrete  operates  tiie  water-valve.  The  water  from  the  spray-pipe 
strikes  the  **■•*«*»         "     *  tiidway  its  length.    By  this  arrange- 
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ment  the  concrete  is  mLs^tl  dry  in  the  tipper  half  and  wet  in  the 
lower  half.  fl 

It  k  claimed  for  tliis  mixer  that  concrete  in  rolling  over  and 
over  on  tlie  bottom  of  a  steel  trough  ten  feet  long,  eiieh  and  every 
Btone  being  thrown  from  side  to  side  by  each  row  of  pins,  is  mixed 
better  thiin  it  is  possible  to  mix  it  by  hand  or  steam. 

Tlie  trougli  delivers  the  concrete  in  a  wheelbarrow  or  other     j 
receptacle^  when  it  can  be  removed  as  desired.  f| 

It  is  prohaljle  that  good  results  will  be  obtained  by  using  either" 
of  these  machines,  and  which  would  be  the  bes^t  for  any  particular 
work  would  have  to  be  decided  by  the  conditions*  ^M 

The  iiret  or  box  machine  would  not  be  adapted  to  street  work^ 
as  it  is  not  catjily  moved  and  its  action  is  not  continuous,  Wlierever 
it  is  desired  to  have  a  special  amount  mixedj  as,  for  instance,  in 
making  a  cement  sewer-pipe,  this  plan  will  insure  the  proper 
amount  with  very  little  waste,  as  all  ingredients  can  be  measured 
before  being  mi^ed,  ^M 

By  the  last  method  it  will  be  noticed  that  all  material  must  be 
raised  several  feet  above  the  place  of  delivery.  This  would  be  well 
adapted  for  concrete  to  be  used  in  basemenlSj  as  the  material  would 
all  be  naturally  delivered  at  the  street-level  and  must  in  any  event 
be  lowered  to  where  it  was  to  be  used^  or  for  work  in  trenches,  or 
in  fact  under  any  conditions  where  the  concrete  would  be  needed 
aevcral  feet  below  the  natural  delivery  of  the  material. 

By  either  of  these  two  machines  the  proportions  of  the  different  ! 
ingredients  would  probably  be  more  accurately  determined  than  by  1 
the  second  one  described.  But  that  has  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  and  quickly  moved  (a  great  desideratum  in  street  work,  espe* 
dally  in  a  narrow  roadway)  and  is  in  a  good  position  to  be  changed 
easily.  Its  result?^  are  certninly  satisfactory  when  under  the 
charge  of  inteIHgent  workmen;  but  if  aperated  by  careless  and 
unskilled  laborers,  the  material  would  probably  not  be  as  well  mixed 
ae  by  either  of  the  other  machines-  lu  other  words,  it  requires  more 
intelligent  supervision. 

As  to  the  question  whether  concrete  mixed  by  hand  is  better      j 
than  that  mixed  by  machine,  it  can  be  «aid  that  the  product  of 
either  is  good  when  properly  made,  and  that  incompetent  workmen      j 
mil  spoil  both.    Mixing  mortar  and  stone  is  hard  work,  and  labor- 
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ers  will  shirk  it  whenever  possible;  so  that  if  proper  systems  are 
adopted  for  obtaining  and  applying  the  right  proportions,  it  would 
seem  that  concrete  mixed  by  machinery  ought  to  give  more  uniform 
results  than  that  mixed  by  hand. 

In  the  preceding  pages  some  examples  have  been  given  of  quan- 
tities of  concrete  obtained  from  certain  mixtures  of  cement,  sand, 
and  stone  in  fhe  laboratory,  so  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to  know 
of  some  of  the  results  in  actual  work  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 
It  must  be  understood  that  different-sized  barrels,  different  kinds 
of  sand,  and  the  varying  amount  of  voids  in  the  broken  stone  used 
will  materially  affect  final  results. 

In  making  concrete  for  dam  No.  11  on  the  Great  Kanawha 
Biver  Improvement,  eleven  batches,  each  containing  2  barrels  of 
cement,  15  cubic  feet  of  sand,  and  33  cubic  feet  of  broken  stone, 
made  396  cubic  feet  or  14f  cubic  yards  of  concrete  when  rammed 
in  place.  Assuming  a  barrel  of  cement  to  be  equal  to  3.75  cubic 
feet,  this  would  make  the  proportions  by  volume  1  cement,  2  sand, 
and  4.4  broken  stone,  and  would  give  an  increase  of  concrete  over 
broken  stone  used  of  9.1  per  cent.  The  amount  of  material  used 
for  one  yard  of  concrete  was  1^  barrels  of  cement,  11^  cubic  feet  of 
sand,  and  24}  cubic  feet  of  stone. 

On  a  piece  of  work  where  1000  barrels  of  Portland  cement  was 
used  and  the  concrete  mixed  cement  1,  sand  2,  and  2i-inch  broken 
stone  4,  the  average  amount  obtained  was  20  cubic  feet  per  barrel 
of  cement.  The  broken  stone  was  well  graded  in  size,  and  the 
voids,  though  not  determined,  must  have  been  small.  This  would 
be  1.35  barrels  of  cement  for  1  cubic  yard  of  concrete. 

On  two  separate  occasions  the  author  had  accurate  records  kept 
on  street  work  where  the  concrete  was  mixed  by  machine  in  the 
proportion  of  1:2:4,  and  in  one  case  97  barrels  of  cement  made 
81  cubic  yards,  and  in  the  other  106  barrels  of  cement  made  C7 
cubic  yards  of  concrete,  or  almost  exactly  1.20  barrels  of  cement 
per  cubic  yard.  In  these  particular  cases  the  parts  of  sand  and  stone 
were  taken  with  the  loose  cement  as  a  unit. 

The  author  once  laid  a  quantity  of  concrete  mixed  1:2:5  in 
a  shape  and  place  where  it  wa?  difficult  to  f^ct  exact  measurements, 
and  he  was  allowed  by  the  engineers  in  charge  ten  per  cent  in  ex- 
cels of  broken  stone  used. 
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In  the  dtscusi^ion  of  tin*  pjiper  before  the  Ameriean  Society  of 
Civil  Eugineer:ii,  'H)n  the  Theory  of  Concrete"  previously  reft^rred 
tOj  Mr.  Allen  Hazoo  give;^  mme  data  on  concrete  mixed  under 
his  direction  m  fgllows:  One  barrel  of  cement^  30  pounds  oi 
water,  11.4  cubic  feet  of  sand,  and  19  cubic  feet  of  gravel.  The 
volume  produced  from  the  above  was  22.?  cubic  feet,  or  an  increase 
in  concrete  over  the  gravel  of  about  20  per  cent.  *  On  the  entire 
work  15,085  cubic  yarda  of  concrete  required  18,584  barrels  of 
cement,  or  1.23  barrels  per  cubic  yard. 

The  increase  in  the  eonaumption  of  cement^  both  Portland  and 
natural,  in  the  last  ten  years  has  been  something  enormous.  This 
has  been  caused  by  two  reasons,  in  the  great  .miount  of  construc- 
tion work  that  has  been  going  on  natural  cement  has  taken  the 
place  of  lime  to  a  gr^t  extent,  and  Portland  is  no^'  largely  Ui^ed 
instead  of  natural.  This  has  been  possible  on  account  ol  the  new 
and  improved  methods  of  manufacture,  so  that  both  kinds  have 
been  sold  at  largely  reduced  prices.  American  engineers,  always 
skeptical  were  very*  loath  to  try  American  Portlantls,  not  believing 
that  it  could  be  made  in  this  country  equal  to  the  imported.  This 
fact,  however,  has  been  plainly  deinon^l rated,  ami  now  American 
Portlands  are  not  only  admitted^  but  are  very  properly  called  for^ 
in  a  great  many  specifications  for  important  works.  As  a  result, 
new  factories  have  sprung  up,  old  ones  have  increased  their  capaci- 
tiesj  and  still  in  the  last  few  years  the  demand  hae  been  far  in 
advance  of  the  supply,  and  the  work  of  increase  is  going  on. 

Tu  the  bulletin  issued  by  the  United  Statei  Geological  Survey 
on  "  The  Production  of  Cement  in  189S  *'  it  is  said  that  all  indica- 
tions point  to  a  large  increase  in  1899  and  an  enormous  one  in  1900; 
also  that  four  factories  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  region  will  soon  add 
1000  barrels  per  day  to  the  product  of  each,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
one  factory,  already  the  largest  in  the  world,  will  soon  reach  n  pro- 
duction of  10,000  barrels  per  day*  A  new  producing  region  has  come 
into  the  field  of  Portland-eement  production — that  of  T^  Snllc» 
Illinois. 

Table  No.  40  contains  an  analysis  of  the  ingredients  proposed 
to  be  used  by  one  of  the  companies  now  erecting  a  plant  at  that 
place. 
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Table  Xo.  40. 


CLAT. 

Fereent. 

Oikim  cwboBmte 88.16      Silica 54.90 

W^Tifriiim  nrhmiitr 1.78      Alumina 19.3a 

StBca 8.20      Iroo 5.57 

IroBozidei  ^  ^      Lime 8.29 

%|p»iinm    ( I  Magnesia 2.57 

I   Sulphur 2.» 

Tal>Ie  Xo.  41  shows  the  composition  of  the  ingredients  to  be 
i2s€d  in  the  mannfaeture  of  Portland  cement  in  Kentncky. 

Table  Xo.  41. 

LOfBROHK.  CLAT. 

Fereent.   .  Fereeaf. 

Ckksnm  carbonate 97.63  -   Silica 55.82 

JfafBCiiiim  carbonate 0.65!   Iron  oxide 6.19 

SLka 0.49  i    Alumina 19.77 

Alumina Trace.    Lime 0.70 

Irvjcoxide 0.22  i    Loss,  alkalies,  etc 19.5S 

SQlpknricacid 0.84  ' 

Table  Xo.  42  shows  the  domestic  production  in  barrels^  and  the 
iiLpoTts  of  Portland  cements,  for  comparison. 

Tabl£  Xo.  42. 

~  \  '-.  i 

IflW.    ;     191.    ,    :«».         19M.        in&.         18B6.        IflBT.    ,     1898. 

Boflw  produce VbJSm    454.S1S     5S0.fi&?    ^6.75?     QOOJIM  1  ..MS.Oa  2.«7:.7:5  S.«S.S84 

iBV^vted UOO.OOO^9i».3!3^«74,]49?.Ca8.ia;t^9:.a05t,9».59:S.OSO,ftM  2.0I3.S1S 

T«»L  t,9SJSO»4.44a.1S3L»43nM«.»l4i,9n.n9  4.5».C»4.7fi^fi9»S.70fi.10e 

Experts 85.4»      53.406       3ft.T» 

4,447.1»1  4,715.2»  5.60».rD 


It  can  readily  be  seen  how  strong  a  hold  American  Portlands 
tare  on  the  market,  when  from  1896  to  1898  the  imports  fell  off 
9T5.TT9  barrels  and  the  domesric  production  increased  2,149,261 
barrel*.  The  value  of  the  domestic  product  for  1898  was  $5,970,- 
T?3.  or  abont  $1.62  per  barrel. 

Table  Xo.  43  shows  the  amount  of  American  natural  cement 
prod^iced  from  1893  to  1898  incltisiTc,  and  also  the  consumption 
of  all  kmds  of  cement  for  the  same  time  in  barrels. 
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Table  No.  43. 


American  Natural. 

Total  Oonmimptioii. 

1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

7,411,815 
7,568,488 
7,741,077 
7,970,450 
8.811,688 
8,418,924 

10,676,616 
11.000.852 
11,728,796 
12,508,070 
18,080,887 
14,125,026 

A  barrel  is  assumed  to  contain  300  pounds  of  natural  or  380 
pounds  of  Portland  cement 

The  total  value  of  the  natural  product  for  1898  was  $3,888,728, 
or  $0.46  per  barrel. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  THEOBY  OF  PAVEMENTS. 

LoBD  Macaulat  said  in  his  History  of  England:  "  Of  all  in- 
Tentions,  the  alphabet  and  printing-press  alone  excepted,  those  in- 
ventions which  abridge  distance  have  done  most  for  the  civilization 
of  our  species." 

Adam  Smith  once  asserted  that  "  the  construction  of  roads  is 
the  greatest  of  all  improvements."  While  these  remarks  had 
special  reference  to  communication  between  towns  or  villages, 
they  can  with  equal  force  be  applied  to  cities  and  towns  themselves. 
Some  one  has  said:  "Tell  me  the  condition  of  the  churches  of  a 
city,  and  I  will  tell  you  of  the  prosperity  of  that  city."  If  this 
be  true  of  churches,  how  much  more  truly  can  it  be  said  of  the 
pavements!  Probably  no  one  condition  in  a  city  strikes  a  stranger 
as  forcibly  as  the  general  appearance  of  its  streets.  The  clean  and 
improved  pavements  of  New  York  City  during  the  last  few  years 
have  impressed  the  rural  visitor  more  than  any  one  other  feature 
of  the  city,  the  tall  office-buildings,  even,  not  excepted. 

The  word  *^  pavement "  comes  from  the  I^atin  pavimentum  and 
means  "  a  floor  rammed  or  beaten  down  ";  hence  the  hard  smooth 
surface  of  a  street  can  be  called  pavement.  It  can  be  defined  as 
the  artificial  surface  of  an  improved  roadway  formed  of  hard  or 
durable  material  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  travel  and  forming 
a  presentable  surface  to  a  street  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  among  engineers  as  to 
what  really  constitutes  a  pavement.  Its  importance  can  be  seen 
when  it  is  remembered  that  a  great  many  cities  compel  abutting 
property  owners  to  pay  for  the  first  pavement,  but  keep  it  in  repair 
and  renew  it  at  the  expense  of  the  city  at  large.  The  people,  know- 
insr  this,  often  make  their  first  improvement  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
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leaving  to  the  general  public  the  task  of  elfe<3tiiig  a  real  and  perma- 
nent improvement. 

Pavements  have  been  kid  of  many  materials,  both  perishable- 
and  imperishable^  natural  and  artificial.  The  experience  of  one 
city  has  not  seemed  to  benefit  very  greatly  any  other,  but  it  has 
seemed  necessary  for  each  one  to  work  out  the  problem  for  itself. 
This  was  especially  true  in  earlier  years,  when  there  was  less  com* 
mnnieation  between  city  oflficials  and  when^  too,  there  was  less  in- 
terest taken  in  the  subject.  At  the  present  time  the  ideas  of  city 
officers  are  spread  abroad  through  tht^  medium  of  official  reports, 
technical  eocieties,  and  technical  journals,  so  that  one  can  easily 
know  w^hat  is  being  done  in  outside  cities  by  keeping  in  touch  with 
these  means  of  communicatioiu 

But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  decision  aa  to  what  is  the- 
best  paving  material  for  one  locality  will  necessarily  govern  in  an- 
other, however  intelligently  it  may  have  l>een  reached.  There  are* 
80  many  conditions  affecting  this  question  that  it  must  generally 
be  decided  by  their  carefnl  study  in  each  particular  case.  For  in- 
stance, stone  may  from  its  proximity  and  availability  be  just  the 
material  for  one  city  and  the  co&t  of  transportation  make  it  pro- 
hibitive for  another,  and  some  other  material  mwBt  be  nsed. 

The  value  of  pavements  to  a  city  or  a  particular  neighborhood 
ie  poBitive  and  immediate*  Real-estate  owners,  than  whom  no  more 
ebrewd  or  sagacious  men  arc  in  business,  recognize  this,  and  when 
they  wish  to  put  a  piece  of  property  on  the  market  at  once  and  at 
good  prices,  always  pave  the  streets  with  the  most  popular  material. 
The  pavement  improves  the  appearance  of  the  streets  so  much  that 
the  lots  not  only  sell  more  rapidly,  but  the  owner  can  add  to  his 
price  more  than  enough  to  reimburse  him  for  his  outlay. 

Of  how  much  importance  street  pavements  are  in  a  large  mtj 
can  be  understood  only  by  a  knowledge  of  their  cost  and  extent. 
In  the  preient  city  of  New  York  there  were  1720  miles  of  pave- 
ments on  January  1,  1900,  Assuming  the  cost  of  a  good  pavement 
to  be  $2.25  per  yard  and  the  average  w  idth  of  a  street  to  be  30  feet 
between  curbs,  the  cost  per  mile,  including  curbing,  will  he 
about  $50,000,  making  a  total  of  $80,000,000  Xew  York  City  woulfl 
have  invested  if  her  street  pavements  were  all  of  good  character  and 
in  good  condition.    Or  assuming  that  each  street  must  be  repaved 
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every  twenty-five  years,  to  keep  the  above  mileage  renewed  when 
worn  out  will  require  the  laying  of  69  miles  of  street  pavement  each 
year.  Assuming  further  that  the  average  cost  of  repairs  to  all 
pavements  will  be  nothing  for  the  first  five  years,  and  three  cents 
per  yard  for  the  remainder  of  its  life,  the  total  annual  expense  for 
maintenance  and  repairs  on  the  present  mileage  of  New  York 
City^s  pavements  will  be  $528  per  mile,  or  $690,096  for  repairs  and 
$3,450,000  for  renewals,  or  a  sum  total  of  $4,140,096  per  annum  to 
keep  the  present  paved  streets  of  New  York  in  good  condition. 
Other  cities  will  have  less  cost,  but  this  illustration  shows  the 
necessity  of  careful  study  and  investigation. 

It  will  be  of  interest 'and  vaFue  to  know  how  these  vast  sums 
are  raised;  and  while  payments  for  all  public  improvements  must 
come  from  the  property  owner,  the  methods  of  obtaining  it  vary 
much  in  their  detail. 

In  a  paper  called  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Special  Assess- 
ments" read  before  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  by 
Mr.  J.  L.  Van  Omum,  the  methods  of  paying  for  street  improve- 
ments in  fifty  cities  were  given.  Table  No.  44  is  compiled  from  this 
paper. 

When  special  assessments  are  made  against  the  abutting  prop- 
erty different  methods  are  adopted  for  payments.  In  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  West  the  tax  is  due  in  instalments,  special  bonds  being 
issued  to  raise  funds  to  pay  the  contractor,  which  })onds  mature 
as  the  instalments  are  paid,  and  are  not  considered  as  a  general 
indebtedness  against  the  city. 

In  other  places  the  entire  amount  is  payable  when  the  work  is 
completed,  tax  certificates  against  the  property  being  issued  to  the 
contractor  as  payment,  and  he  being  compelled  to  make  all  col- 
lections. In  the  East  it  is  more  common  to  make  the  tax  payable 
after  work  is  completed  and  assessment  laid,  funds  being  provided 
temporarily  by  the  issue  of  stock  of  the  city. 

When  the  amount  of  money  involved  is  so  great,  it  is  not  strange 
that  many  inventors  have  been  at  work  and  many  experiments  made 
to  determine  what  is  the  best  material  for  pavements.  As  a  result 
streets  have  been  paved  with  stone  in  varied  forms  and  shapes, 
wood,  asphalt,  coal-tar,  cement  concrete,  iron,  brick,  india-rubber, 
shells,  gravel,  slag  blocks,  and  even  glass  and  hay;   and  many  of 
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^H         theise  in  Buch  modified  ways  as  to  make  entirely  different  pave- 

^H        ments. 

^M                                                     Table  No.  44. 

^^H 

GradlDg.  how  p«ld. 

n;?i',j35*"^' 

Repaying,  hnw  piUd 

^H                AtlAAtA,  G«.  ...    ,,*. 

By  dtj  At  lATgfl 

%  by  abutthiK  prop- 
erty owners,  %  by 

%  by  Abutting  prop^ 
erty  owners,   ^  W 

city  al  lar^e 
All  bj  fibuttlnft  prop- 

city At  Large 

^H           BttkiDiom,  Md 

^11  by  Abutting  prop* 

erty  owtiera 

erty  owners 

^H           BofttoQ,  MAaa... 

AU  by  Abut  t  In j^  prop- 

All by  Abutting  prop- 

AllbydtyAtluie« 

erty  own  era 

erty  owners 

^^^m           OoeixiiiAtl,  O  4 

2%  by  city  At  lAjrge, 

ajE  by  city  at  lance,  Q©SE 

As    origin  At,    except 

e^      by      abnttitiK 

hy    Abutting    prop- 

when dtme  by  Ape- 

prt^perly  owners 
All  by  nbuttin^  prop- 

erty owiie™ 
AH  by  Abutting  prop- 

cial act  of  legiiilatur« 

^^H           Ind  tiiD&pol  tR,  Ind . . . 

All  by  abutting  prop- 

erty owners 

erty  ownera 

erty  owners 

^^M            L<>ii iHv me,  Ky.. 

All  by  abutting  ijrop- 

All  by  Abutting  prop- 

By city  ftt  large 

erty  owners 

erly  owners 

^H          Milwaukee.  Wis.. . . . . 

All  by  AbtJitJug  prop- 

All by  abutting  prop- 

By tbe  ward*  except 
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^^^p        Durability  was  thought  to  be  of  great  importance,  and  iron 

^^^^  was  experimenterl  with  in  several  cities.    It  was  once  tried  in  St* 

^H         Louis,  but  wa^  soon  taken  up. 

^H              Iron  blocks  laid  on  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York,  aljout  1865, 

^B        were  roughened  on  the  *iurface  by  hexagonal  projeetions  about  one 

^H         inch  in  mzi\  separated  by  similjjr  depressions.    This  made  a  rough 

^H        and  noisy  pavement;   horses  tore  off  their  shoes,  slipped  and  fell 

^H        frequently;  so  that  after  a  short  trial  it  was  taken  up  and  replaced 

^^^^   with  stone. 

^^^B        In  1885  some  one  suggested  a  hollow  iion  block  4  inches  wide 
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and  from  10  to  12  inches  long,  the  hollow  to  be  filled  with  any  ma- 
terial that  might  seem  fit. 

In  1877  *Sron  paving"  was  laid  on  "Unter  den  Linden"  in 
Berlin.  It  remained  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  being  removed 
about  1890  at  the  request  of  the  experimenters.  The  same  people, 
however,  continued  their  work  by  paving  the  intersection  of 
Langen-Strasse  and  Marcus-Strasse  with  impregnated  wooden 
blocks  capped  with  steel.  The  blocks  were  laid  on  concrete,  and 
the  joints  filled  with  a  bituminous  preparation.  An  inquiry  as  to 
this  pavement  in  1899  elicited  the  following  reply: 

"  The  pavement  which  was  laid  down  in  the  year  1888  by  the 
United  Konigs-  and  Laura-Hiitte  in  the  Langen-Strasse  at  the 
junction  of  Marcus-  and  Holzmarkt-Strasse  was  removed  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  1897,  upon  application  of  the  makers,  and  has 
been  replaced  by  asphalt  pavement. 

"  Although  the  pavement  had  shown  itself  to  be  pretty  durable 
in  the  beginning,  it  was,  after  an  existence  of  about  eight  years,. 
80  worn  out  in  its  steel-capping  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  traffic, 
that  it  required  a  renewing  of  the  latter,  and  an  entire  repavement 
became  necessary. 

*'  As  from  the  beginning  the  building  administration  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  high  price — about  twice  as  much  as  for  asphalt 
pavement — doubted  the  wisdom  of  granting  a  further  appliance  of 
this  wood-iron  pavement,  the  company,  who,  as  the  party  obliged 
to  keep  the  pavement  in  good  ord(*r,  would  have  had  to  carry  the 
cost  of  renewing,  asked  us  to  be  relieved  of  this  obligation. 

*•  This  request  was  granted  by  us,  and  as  already  stated  above, 
after  removal  of  the  wood-iron  pavement  the  same  was  replaced  by  a 
pounded  asphalt  pavement. 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  cost  of  the  pave- 
ment in  question  would  have  been  considerably  increased  by  the 
present  price  of  iron,  which  is  almost  100  per  cent  higher  than  it 
was  at  that  time." 

Another  plan  was  to  set  hollow  iron  cylinders  closely  together 
on  a  firm  base  and  fill  all  interstices  as  well  as  the  cylinders  with 
concrete,  the  idea  being  that  the  iron  would  prevent  the  wear,  and 
the  concrete  a  general  smoothness.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  idea  was 
ever  experimented  with,  even. 
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In  1S90  a  small  piece  of  experimental  paYement  was  laid  on  a. 
sidewalk  crossing  in  Colnmbue,  0.,  at  an  entrance  to  a  railroad 
freight-yard.  An  wm  plate  was  cast  with  pockets  3^/jjj  inches 
square  on  the  upper  side.  Each  plate  contained  five  full^  four  half, 
iind  four  quarter  packets  so  arranged  that  when  set  on  the  street 
tlio  pktes  were  square  and  the  jwckets  at  on  angle  of  45''  with  the 
length  of  the  street.  The  plates  were  bedded  on  the  foundatio|i, 
and  into  the  pockets  were  driven  oak  blocks  five  inches  high  and 
projecting  two  inches  above  the  pockets*  At  the  end  of  sixteen 
months  the  blocks  showed  a  wear  of  but  1  inch,  Tvhen  it  is  said 
tliat  nnicadani  within  the  freight-vard  was  renewed  in  ninety  daya^ 
and  asphalt  outside  wa.s  rejdaeitl  in  four  moiith.^.  Tliii*  pavement 
would  hardly  be  practicable,  hawever^  on  a  large  scale. 

About  188 JJ  a  so-called  Jasperite  pavement  was  laid  in  Wichita, 
Kansas,  the  process  being  protected  by  letter^  patent  It  con- 
sisted simply  of  a  concrete  made  of  Portland  cement  and  the  par- 
tieularly  hard  stone  found  near  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  The 
author  talked  at  the  time  wifh  the  patentee,  who  was  quite  enthusi- 
astic over  hia  contract.  The  work  amounted  to  several  thousand 
yards^,  but  never  was  a  success,  and  was  not  repeated  anywhere 
else. 

About  1898  an  experimental  pavement  of  compressed  marsh- 
grass  was  trie^l  in  Richmond,  Va.  The  grass  was  fii^t  treated  with 
a  preparation  of  oil,  tar,  and  resins,  and  then  compressed  with 
hydraulic  pressure  into  blocks  about  5  inches  square  and  bound 
together  with  wire.  The  blocks  were  laid  in  the  usual  way  on  a  street 
where  they  were  subjected  to  very  heavy  traffic.  The  pavement 
lasted  but  a  few  months. 

A  pavement  thai  is  somewhat  used  in  England  whore  the  traffic 
is  light  is  called  *^  tar-macadam." 

A  10-inch  bed  of  hard  clinkers  and  broken  stone  is  well  rolled 
with  a  1^-ton  steam-roller  and  covered  with  4  inches  of  2i-inch 
broken  stone  well  rolled,  Fpon  this  is  laid  a  3'inch  course  of  tar- 
maeadam,  consisting  of  one  ton  of  IJ-inch  granite  to  12  i^Uons  of 
tar,  28  pounds  of  pitch,  and  2  gallons  of  creosote  oil.  This  is  well 
rolled  and  covered  with  an  inch  of  limestone  screenings  mixed  with 
the  same  cementing  material,  then  covered  with  fine  sereeningE 
and  again  rolled. 
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In  certain  portions  of  Germany  a  combination  iron  macadam  is 
used  for  roadways.  Common  iron  slag  treated  so  as  to  lose  some  of 
its  brittleness  is  broken  into  small  pieces  as  nearly  uniform  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  then  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  road  and  thoroughly 
rolled.  Bog  iron-ore  is  then  scattered  over  it  until  it  is  covered, 
and  the  whole  mass  again  rolled  to  a  hard  surface.  Where  the 
traffic  is  heavier,  broken  stone  is  used  over  the  slag. 

Artificial  stone  blocks  have  been  made  in  Chemnitz  as  follows: 
Coal-tar  is  mixed  with  sulphur  and  warmed  thoroughly.  Chlorate 
of  lime  is  added  to  the  resulting  semi-liquid  mass.  After  being 
allowed  to  cool,  it  is  broken  into  small  pieces  and  mixed  with  glass 
or  blast-furnace  glass  slag.  The  entire  mixture  is  then  subjected 
to  a  pressure  of  200  atmospheres  and  reduced  to  whatever  form  or 
shape  is  desired.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.2.  Its  crushing  strength  is 
143  kilograms  to  the  square  centimeter.  Its  durability  is  con- 
sidered to  be  about  one-half  of  Swedish  granite.  It  makes  a  pave- 
ment easily  cleaned,  and  is  said  not  to  be  slippery. 

In  1898  an  experimental  pavement  was  laid  in  Lyons,  Franc6. 
It  was  made  of  blocks  of  devitrified  glass.  The  blocks  were  eight 
inches  square,  each  one  being  cut  on  top  into  sixteen  smaller 
squares,  so  that  the  finished  pavement  looks  very  much  like  a  huge 
checker-board. 

The  treatment  consists  in  heating  broken  glass  to  a  temperature 
of  1250°  and  compressing  it  into  moulds  by  hydraulic  force.  The 
physical  transformation  of  the  glass  is  due  to  devitrification  under 
the  Garchy  process.  This  action,  however,  is  more  apparent  than 
real,  as  a  chemical  analysis  shows  that  after  devitrification  the 
glass  has  the  same  composition  as  before.  It  possesses  all  intrinsic 
qualities  of  glass  except  transparency.  It  will  also  resist  crushing, 
and  heavy  frosts,  very  much  better  than  before  treated. 

In  a  pavement  it  is  said  to  have  greater  resistance  than  stone, 
is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  so  that  ice  will  not  readily  form  upon 
it,  it  is  easily  cleaned,  and  is  sanitary.  It  is  considered  to  be  more 
durable  than  stone  and  just  as  cheap. 

Portland  cement  has  been  used  in  street  pavements  in  Belle- 
fontaine,  0.,  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  was  first  tried  there  in 
1884,  and  the  streets  so  paved  were  in  a  fair  condition  after  fifteen 
years  of  service.     The  City  Engineer  in  writing  of  them  says: 
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''The  greatest  objection  is  that  they  are  slippery.  Very  few  people 
here  now  advocate  their  cotiBtructionj  brick  and  asphalt  bavin g 
the  preference:'' 

These  pavements  were  laid  on  a  4-iiich  base  formed  of  one  part 
of  the  best  Portland  cement  and  four  parts  of  ^avel  and  sand 
about  equally  mixed.  This  was  made  into  a  concrete  and  thor- 
oughly tamped  on  the  street.  Upon  this,  and  before  it  was  &et,  was 
spread  the  top  course  2  inches  thick,  composed  of  one  part  of 
cement  as  above  and  one  part  of  sand  and  gravel  sifted  to  the  size 
of  a  pea,  a  very  thin  layer  of  neat  cement  mortar  being  rubbed  into 
the  concrete  to  insure  a  good  bond  between  the  two  layers. 

Both  layers  were  separated  into  blocks  o  feet  square  and  the 
Burfaces  grooved  into  4-inch  squares,  these  grooves  being  V-shapeci 
ajttci  ^/,g  inch  deep  and  1  inch  wide. 

When  completed  the  entire  surface  was  covered  with  2  inchea 
of  wet  sand  and  kept  in  that  condition  for  one  weeL 

In  New  Orleans  roadways  of  streets  have  been  improved  with 
shells.  Oyster-shells  are  first  spread  over  the  roadway  to  a  depth 
stiffieient  to  give  6  inches  when  consolidated  and  then  thoroughly 
rolled.  Upon  this  another  6-ineh  layer  of  lake  sheila  is  placed  and 
also  rolled.  This  gives  a  nice,  smooth,  pleasing  surface  for  light 
driving,  hut  of  course  would  not  stand  heavy  traffic. 

Another  form  of  improvement  is  made  of  chert.  Chert  u  a 
sort  of  disintegrated  granite  common  in  yome  parts  of  the  South 
and  possessed  of  a  cementing  property,  after  having  been  wet  and 
rolled,  that  makes  a  hard,  smooth  surface  upon  a  street.  In  Xew 
Orleans  the  subgrade  is  first  covered  with  1  x  13-inch  cypress 
planks.  The  material  is  then  spread  in  a  6-inch  layer,  sprinkled  and 
rolled.  Other  layers  3  inches  in  thickness  are  adcied  till  the  re 
quired  depth  of  material  is  obtained.  This  makes  a  cheap  and  good 
roadway.  The  object  of  the  planka  is  to  prevent  the  ehert  from 
being  rolled  into  the  soft  soil,  and  its  moist  condition  should  pre- 
vent the  decay  of  the  wood. 

In  the  early  eighties  an  artificial  pavement  called  the  Pelletier 

block  was  usfcd  in  Chicago.    It  consisted  of  any  hard  stone,  crushed 

and  ihoroughly  dried,  and  then  mixed  with  ten  per  cent  of  iron 

slag  or  low-grade  ore.    It  was  then  subjected  to  a  thorough  in- 

.Juaion  of  a  chemical  combination  of  oxide  and  chloride  of  iron 
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which  was  intended  to  act  as  a  perpetual  binder,  growing  harder 
and  firmer  with  age  and  exposure  to  the  weather.  These  blocks 
were  subjected  to  great  pressure  during  manufacture,  and  were 
impervious  to  water.    They  were  never  very  much  used. 

In  Cairo,  Egypt,  an  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  street  surface 
by  pouring  hot  asphalt  over  a  bed  of  broken  stones.  But  the  re- 
sults were  not  satisfactory. 

Later  another  experiment  was  tried  by  making  slabs  of  bitumi- 
nous asphalt  concrete  by  mixing  natural  liquid  asphalt  with  or- 
dinary' broken  stone,  and  then  laying  a  pavement  with  the  slabs. 
This  was  but  a  pari;ial  success. 

Between  Valencia  and  Grao  in  Spain  there  has  been  a  stone- 
paved  roadway  for  some  years.  About  1890  a  trial  was  made  of 
laying  flat  steel  rails  in  the  wheel-tracks.  The  rails  are  laid  double 
in  the  natural  soil  with  no  special  foundation.  Where  they  join 
a  slight  indentation  is  made  so  that  wheels  will  more  readily  keep 
the  tracks.  The  rails  are  kept  in  gauge  by  steel  cross-bars  spaced 
at  proper  intervals. 

After  the  tramway  had  been  in  use  for  seven  years  the  average 
annual  cost  for  repairs  had  been  $380,  while  pre\4ously  the  stone 
pavements  required  on  outlay  of  $5470  per  annum,  or  a  net  saving 
for  repairs  of  $5090  each  year,  or  for  the  seven  years  a  total  of 
$35,630,  while  the  entire  cost  of  the  iron  track  was  only  $28,518. 
The  average  traffic  on  the  road  was  3200  vehicles  per  day.  A  charge 
of  ®/j^j  of  a  cent  is  levied  for  each  vehicle. 

In  1875  experiments  were  made  in  Budapest  with  a  view  of 
making  paving-blocks  of  ceramite.  By  1878  they  had  been  pro- 
duced with  a  crushing  strength  of  from  27,000  to  43,000  ll)s.  per 
square  inch.  They  were  then  adopted  as  a  paving  material,  being 
4x4x8  inches  in  size.  The  method  of  laying  was  to  form  the 
natural  soil  of  the  street  into  the  desired  shape  and  lay  on  it  flat- 
wise bricks  3^  x  4  x  11^  inches.  The  joints  of  this  first  course  were 
filled  with  cement  moriar.  A  cushion  of  sand  0.8  inch  thick  was 
spread  over  the  entire  surface  and  the  ceramite  blocks  laid  upon  it. 
The  blocks  were  laid  with  0.4-inch  joint  filled  with  a  composition 
of  1  part  coal-tar,  1  part  pitch,  and  from  15  to  20  parts  of  sand 
according  to  fineness.  The  blocks  weighed  22  pounds  each.  No 
description  of  the  method  of  manufacturincr  or  material  of  these 
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blocks  could  be  t)btained,  but  from  their  name  they  probably  were 
burned  brick  of  especially  prepared  clay. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  patented  noiseless  ^ne  pate- 
ment:  Granite  blocks  5x3  inches  are  wrapped^  except  the  upper 
eurf-aee,  with  waste  fibre  and  an  elastic  bitumiuous  compound^  and 
the  wbole  brought  together  whiV  resting  on  a  continuous  pad  of 
the  same  luateriaL  The  pad  is  taken  to  the  street  and  unrolled 
over  the  concrete.  The  blocks  are  &et  diagonally  autl  by  a  power- 
ful lever  pressed  firmly  together.  This  waa  claimed  to  make  a 
emoothj  nojselees,  and  sanitary  pavement. 

In  1S96  a  space  9x9  ft^et  was  cut  out  of  an  asphalt  pavement 
in  Topeka^  Kansas,  and  then  paved  up  with  blocks  of  compressed 
wood  pulp  six  inches  square  and  four  inches  deep.  This  was  sub- 
jected to  a  wear  of  about  720  vehicles  per  day.  At  the  end  of  two 
weeks  the  wear  was  perceptible,  but  was  not  very  extensive  till  at 
the  end  of  four  months^  when  the  blocks  wore  so  rapidly  that  tbey 
had  to  be  taken  up.  On  account  of  the  wear,  the  asphalt  was  so 
broken  near  them  that  tlic  original  space  of  0  x  9  feet  had  become 
11x16  feet  which  required  repaying. 

A  few  years  ago  a  novel  pavement  wm  laid  in  Oakland,  OaJ,  It 
was  a  combination  of  wood  and  asphalt.  The  base  was  the  usual 
cement  concrete  6  inches  thick.  Upon  this  foundation  were  laid 
redwood  blocks  G  inches  square  and  4  inches  deep.  The  blocks  were 
aubmerged  in  a  hath  composed  of  80  per  cent  of  hard  asphalt  and  20 
per  cent  of  liquid  flux  for  about  five  minutes.  It  was  found  that 
the  time  of  immersion  did  not  affect  the  penetration  of  the  asphalt 
as  much  as  the  temperature  of  the  bathj  which  was  kept  from  350* 
to  400 **  to  get  satisfactory  results.  Previous  to  the  block-laying, 
the  concrete  was  given  a  thin  coating  of  liquid  asphalt  at  a  boiling 
temperature,  although  it  is  admitted  that  it  is  doubtful  if  its  utility 
justified  the  expense.  It  was  done  as  an  extra  precaution  to  keep  aa 
much  moisture  as  possible  from  the  wood. 

The  blocks  were  laid  close  at  right  angles  to  the  street*  The 
joints  were  then  filled  with  a  grouting  material  composed  of  80 
parts  of  hard  and  20  parts  of  liquid  asphalt  and  30  parts  of  car- 
bouate  of  lime,  Ijcing  first  mixed  with  15  parts  nf  liquid  asphalt. 
The  grouting  was  applied  at  three  different  times,  so  that  all  the 
joints  should  be  filled  and  the  blocks  covered  with  about  |  incl:  of 
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asphalt.  A  coating  of  sand  about  \  inch  thick  is  then  spread  over 
the  entire  surface.  This  sand  is  gradually  absorbed  by  the  asphalt, 
which  thus  becomes  hard  and  firm,  leaving  the  wood  coated  with 
i  inch  of  what  is  very  similar  to  bituminous  rock. 

The  grout  when  cold  is  said  to  hold  the  blocks  together  with  a 
strength  of  200  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  asphalt  covering  is 
supposed  to  be  only  a  carpet  to  carry  the  load  that  is  really  sup- 
ported by  the  blocks.  Its  durability  will  be  according  to  the  traffic, 
but  under  conditions  in  a  city  like  Oakland  it  is  expected  to  last 
two  or  three  years,  when  it  must  be  renewed.  The  cost  of  renewal 
is  about  4^  cents  per  square*  yard.  No  expansion  joints  were  left, 
as  it  was  supposed  that  all  absorption  of  moisture  had  been  pre- 
vented by  the  asphalt  bath.  With  proper  renewals  of  the  covering 
this  pavement  is  supposed  to  last  almost  indefinitely,  as  the  asphalt 
treatment  of  the  redwood  should  prevent  decay  except  after  a  very 
long  time. 

The  Jetley  pavement  of  London  is  thus  described:  ''Under 
this  system  the  wood  blocks  are  compressed  and  combined  very 
powerfully  together  by  machinery  and  in  such  a  manner  that  no 
block  can  afterwards  move,  and  it  is  brought  ready  made  to  the 
street  which  is  to  be  laid,  in  slabs  4'  6"  x  12"  wide,  and  when  the 
roadway  is  completed  it  forms  a  homogeneous  structure  from  curb 
to  curb  so  powerful  that  no  block  can  move  and  consequently  will 
remain  perfectly  level.'* 

The  slabs  are  laid  without  concrete,  and  when  worn  rough  are 
turned  over,  giving  practically  a  new  pavement.  After  three  years' 
service  a  pavement  of  this  character  was  said  to  have  been  as  smooth 
as  when  first  laid. 

These  examples  show  how  varied  have  been  the  attempts  to  find 
the  best  methods  of  improving  streets  and  roads.  They  cannot 
all  be  said  to  have  been  failures,  nor,  if  they  had,  would  they  be 
without  value.  Mankind  as  a  whole,  and  engineers  in  particular, 
should  learn  by  mistakes  of  their  fellows  as  well  as  by  their  suc- 
cesses. 

The  question  as  to  what  is  the  best  material  for  street  pave- 
ments, and  the  detailed  methods  in  which  it  shall  be  laid,  is  by  no 
means  settled  at  the  present  time.  Much  experimental  work  is 
going  on  now,  but  much  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past 
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twenty  years.  At  that  time  Belgian-block  pavement  was  the  \m* 
proved  pavement*  and  it  eomposed  a  large  proportion  of  the  paved 
area  of  New  York  City.  During  the  last  ten  year^  U  has  nearly 
all  been  replaced  by  asphalt  or  granite  blocks^  although  it  wag  in 
good  condition.    It  makes  way  for  its  betters. 

In  Philadelphia,  in  1884,  535  miles  or  93  per  cent  of  the  pave- 
ment© of  the  city  wer^  of  cobblestone.  Now  the  cobblestone  has  al- 
most entirely  disappeared  from  the  streets,  and  in  its  place  are  foniid 
grajiite,  atiphalt,  and  vitrified  brick. 

While  many  materials  are  now  being  nsed  in  pavements,  it  is- 
^afe  to  say  that  stone^  asphalt,  and*  vitrified  brick  are  the  only 
materials  that  should  be  considered  to-day  for  street-paving  pur- 
poses, 

American  cities  have  not  seemed  in  the  past  to  have  profited 
much  by  tlie  customs  of  their  fellows.  During  the  past  fifty  years 
neariy  all  of  them  have  laid  their  first  street  pavements.  In  nearly 
every  instance  the  city  othcials  have  worked  out  the  problem  for 
themselves.  In  some  respects  it  was  a  new  problem  in  each  place. 
The  best  material  for  New  York  was  not  necessarily  the  best  for 
Omaha,  nor  does  it  follow  that  Omaha's  selection  would  be  right 
for  cities  still  further  west.  Economic  conditions  must  always  be 
considered.  A  city,  like  an  individual^  must  be  guided  to  a  certain 
extent  by  its  financial  condition.  The  cost  of  transportation  prob- 
ably affects  a  selection  more  than  any  other  one  condition.  Wood 
is  cheap  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Detroit  on  account  of  water 
transportation,  and,  although  of  short  life,  is  being  used  in  those^ 
and  some  other  Wc*stern  cities  long  after  it  has  been  given  up  in 
most  places  where  it  haa  been  tried. 

Stone  has  long  been  acknowledged  as  being  the  most  economical 
material  for  Eastern  cities  that  can  be  easily  reached  by  water,  but 
ita  coat  makes  it  prohibitive  to  the  large  number  of  places  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  Ijoeal  conditions  must  always  be  considered, 
BO  that  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  any  fixed  rule  as  to  wiiat 
material  makes  the  best  pavement  But  by  a  carefnl  study  and 
understanding  of  what  properties  are  necessary  for  a  good  pave- 
ment, and  a  thorough  knowdedge  of  the  materials  proposed,  an 
engineer  can  determine  what  selection  should  be  made  under  giTen 
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conditions.  Understand  the  principles  first  and  apply  them  after- 
ward. 

An  ideal  pavement  should  be  cheap,  durable,  easily  cleaned, 
present  little  resistance  to  traffic,  non-slippery,  cheaply  main- 
tained, favorable  to  travel,  and  sanitary.  Letting  the  perfect  pave- 
ment have  a  value  of  100  by  a  study  of  these  different  properties, 
it  is  possible  to  assign  to  each  its  proportional  value  of  the  whole. 

Cheapness. — No  matter  how  desirable,  or  how  economical 
^ren,  any  material  may  be,  its  first  cost  is  a  question  of  importance 
in  deciding  upon  its  availability.  If  the  property  owners  cannot 
pay  for  it,  the  question  is  settled  at  once.  There  is  no  chance  for 
argument.  A  committee's  recommendation  is  often  rejected  when 
its  wisdom  is  not  questioned,  simply  on  account  of  the  cost.  When 
the  best  cannot  be  taken  this  phase  is  developed:  with  the  monej 
available  how  can  the  best  results  be  obtained?  A  person  present- 
ing a  new  plan  or  a  new  material  will  first  be  asked  as  to  its  cost. 
And  if  it  be  expensive,  his  will  be  a  hard  task  to  have  it  receive  a 
fair  trial  except  at  his  own  expense.  Cheapness,  therefore,  has  been 
given  a  value  of  15. 

Durability. — This  is  also  an  economic  property.  Upon  this 
depends  ultimate  cost,  and  in  this  connection  must  be  considered 
with  first  cost.  If  a  pavement  be  cheap,  and  pleasing  even,  it  can 
never  be  a  complete  success  if  it  has  not  durability.  Americans 
expect  any  construction  to  care  for  itself  largely.  They  are  not 
given  to  economies  in  repairs.  ^ 

Durability,  too,  is  affected  by  so  many  varied  conditions  that  it 
is  discussed  with  difficulty.  It  is  acted  upon  principally  by  traffic 
and  the  atmosphere.  The  effect  of  the  former  depends  directly 
upon  its  quantity,  and  the  latter  upon  the  character  of  the  ma- 
terial and  the  climate  to  which  it  is  exposed.  Yov  instance,  wood 
will  have  only  a  certain  life  even  if  it  sustain  no  traffic  whatever, 
while  stone  or  good  brick  would  last  practically  forever  under  the 
same  conditions.  Asphalt  also  is  somewhat  affected  by  the  air,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  wood. 

Tlie  influence  of  traffic  is  modified  by  five  principal  conditions, 
viz.,  width  of  roadway,  character  of  pavement,  presence  or  absence 
of  street-car  track,  state  of  repairs,  and  how  well  the  pavement  is 
cleaned.    Traffic  has  been  measured  in  this  country  by  counting 
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the  number  of  vehicles  passing  over  a  street  in  a  given  time,  and 
so  arrive  at  an  approximate  tonnage  without  regard  to  width.  In 
England  efforts  have  been  made  to  arrive  at  more  definite  results, 
and  the  tonnage  per  yard  of  width  of  roadway  per  day  or  year  has 
been  taken  as  the  unit.  This  reduces  it  all  to  a  common  standard,* 
po  that  the  traffic  in  one  city  can  be  easily  compared  with  that  of 
another. 

In  1885  a  series  of  observations  were  made  under  the  direction 
of  Gen.  F.  V.  Greene  to  determine  the  amount  of  traffic  in  several 
American  cities.  The  figures  represent  the  number  of  vehicles  of 
all  kinds  passing  between  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m. 

Broadway,  Xew  York 7,811 

Broad  Street,  Philadelphia 6,081 

Devonshire  Street,  Boston 6,362 

Douglass  Street,  Omaha. 4,752 

Fifteenth  Street,  opp.  Treasury,  Washington 4,520 

Clark  Street,  Chicago 4,389 

For  comparison  the  number  of  vehicles  passing  in  twenty-four 
tiouris  in  some  foreign  cities  are  given: 

PARIS. 

Rue  de  Rivoli 42,035 

Avenue  de  TOp^ra 29,500 

Rue  Croix  des  Petit  Champs 20,480 

Rue«St.  HonorC 19,072 

*  LONDON. 

King  William  Street 26,793 

Gracechurch  Street 15,585 

Queen  Victoria  Street 16,531 

Cheapside   15,206 

SYDNEY,   AUSTRALIA. 

George  Street 1 1,960 

Width  of  Roadivay. — The  distance  between  curbs  affects  traffic 
as  it  tends  to  scatter  or  congest  it.  The  wider  a  pavement  is  the 
more  even  will  be  its  wear.  If  several  lines  of  travel  can  be  main- 
tained irregularly,  the  wear  on  the  surface  will  be  more  uniform 
and  a  better  service  received  from  the  pavement.  When  vehicles 
are  restricted  to  direct  lines  of  travel,  the  wheels  move  in  prac- 
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tically  the  same  place  from  day  to  day,  and  the  result  is  a  rough 
and  uneTen  surface  in  a  comparatively  I^ho^t  space  of  time. 

Character  of  Paremefti. — By  this  is  meant  the  detailed  method 
by  which  any  particular  material  is  laid.  Asphalt  pavements  have 
been  standardized,  slight  variations  sometimes  being  made  to  meet 
special  traffic  conditions.  But  with  stoife,  brick,  and  wood  it  is 
very  different.  Foundations  vary  for  all,  and  the  joint  filling  of 
each  is  what  the  experience  or  inclination  of  the  particular  engineer 
in&J  suggest.  Wood  of  one  variety  is  used  in  one  locality,  and  a 
different  kind  in  another.  It  is  treated  chemically  in  one  city,  and 
laid  in  its  natural  condition  in  others,  so  that  the  word  "  wood  ** 
alone  means  very  little  as  to  the  exact  character  of  the  pavement. 

Presence  or  Absence  of  a  Street-car  Track. — A  car-track  has  a 
great  bearing  on  the  action  of  traffic.  On  a  rough,  poorly  paved 
street  where  the  cars  run  at  long  intervals,  vehicles  naturally  make 
use  of  the  track,  thus  relieving  the  pavement  from  a  largo  amount 
of  its  natural  wear.  On  the  other  hand,  on  a  well-paved  street 
where  cars  run  frequently,  the  traffic  is  confined  to  the  space  be- 
tween the  tracks  and  the  curb,  with  all  the  evils  of  restricted  travel. 
The  appreciation  contractors  have  of  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  1897  bids  for  asphalt  pavement  in  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  avenigf><l 
$0.98  per  square  yard  on  sixty-eight  streets  free  from  truckH, 
and  $1.26  on  eleven  streets  where  there  were  trackn. 

State  of  Repair. — This  is  of  vital  importance  to  a  street  pav(?- 
ment.  If  holes,  depressions,  ruts,  or  any  defect  in  the  Kurfmu*  ant 
aUowed  to  remain  for  any  length  of  ^ime,  the  material  is  diHplaced 
and  consequently  is  worn  abnormally.  This  fact  Ih  not  fully  ap- 
preciated by  most  city  officials,  but  should  they  watcli  the  <»ff<?(rt 
of  travel  upon  granite  blocks  loosely  fmved  in  a  trench,  they  would 
soon  be  convinced.  This  is  especially  true  of  hucIi  matcfrialM  n» 
asphalt  or  broken  stone. 

Cleanliness, — The  effect  of  street  refuse  on  a  pavement  VHr'wn 
with  its  character.  An  imperishable  material  ih  iKjneflted  by  hav- 
ing a  cushion  of  detritus  upon  it.  It  f'Orve^  a-  a  carjMjt  to  protect 
the  pavement,  which  when  the  cu^-hion  ir  h^-avy  enough  l;#rc/ime« 
the  foundation  only.  This  fact  wi!l  hiu-u  explain  why  ceHairi 
materials  are  seemingly  so  much  mor*:  <!';r;ihl<r  in  a  kttin\\  f'tiy  lh;ir» 
in  a  large  one.    A  poor  brick  ^\'f:iv.fru\  iht  .v.-'Atit*-,  will  oiuu  ;rive 
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good  results  in  a  small  place  where  the  pavements  are  cleaned  onl] 
at  long  intervals,  when  it  would  rapidly  fail  if  kept  clean  under  t 
game  traffic. 

This  will  not  hold  good,  however,  with  wood  or  asphalt  stree 
Any  street  debris  collects  and  retains  moisture  which  haptens  t 
action  of  diBintegration  and  decay  in  any  perishable  matcriah 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers' 
Association  one  member  asked  if  city  streets  were  not  kept  too 
clean;  if  brick  pavements  would  not  last  longer  and  be  less  noisy 
if  they  were  allowed  to  become  more  dirty.  Although  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  was  told  that  in  these  times  city  streets  would 
be  kept  clean  despite  the  effect  upon  the  material  of  the  pave- 
meuL 

All  of  the  above  conditions  modify  the  action  of  traffic  and  thns 
affect  the  durability  of  any  materiaL  This  property  of  durability 
has  been  considered  to  have  a  value  of  21. 

Easiness  of  Cleanixo. — The  experience  of  New  York,  Wash- 
ington, Buffalo,  and  other  large  cities  in  cleaning  streets  has  de- 
monstrated to  citizens  and  taxpayers  that  it  is  not  only  feasible 
hut  very  desirable  to  have  pavements  kept  free  from  natural  street 
detritus.  It  has  been  shown  ^q  conclut^ively  that  it  is  an  accepted 
fact  that  it  is  not  alone  dcjiirable,  but  that  it  i;:;  absolutely  necetj- 
sary.  The  expense  of  street-cleaning  is  very  great,  and  any  device 
or  any  siTeet-eon^truction  that  will  reduce  it  will  be  gladly  wel- 
comed by  city  officials. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Street  Cleaning  Department  of  New 
York  City  for  1900  wm  $5,031,282.  The  benefit  of  smooth  pave- 
ments to  this  department  will  be  appreciated  from  a  statement  made 
in  1896  by  CoL  Geo,  E,  Waring,  Jr.,  then  Street  Cleaning  Com- 
missioner of  New  York  City,  At  a  meeting  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers  he  said  that  if  all  the  streets  of  New  York 
were  paved  with  asphalt  where  the  grades  would  permit,  and  the 
street-oar  tracks  constructed  with  grooved  rails,  the  cost  of  sweep 
ing  the  entire  city  would  be  reduced  from  $1,200,000  per  annum 
to  $700,000,  That  is,  there  would  be  a  saving  annually  of  $500,000j 
which  capitalized  at  4  per  cent  would  amount  to  $12,500,000 
a  city  that  then  had  a  pavement  mileage  of  IZ\  miles^  of  which 
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94:  were  paved  with  asphalt.    A  value  of  15  is  given  to  easiness  of 
cleaning. 

Resistance  to  Tkaffic. — This  is  an  important  item.  One  of 
the  chief  provinces  of  a  pavement  is  to  reduce  this,  and  conse- 
<iueiitly  any  pavement  that  can  bring  it  to  a  minimum  is  of  special 
value.  A  mechanical  device  that  would  reduce  the  friction  of  a 
machine  25  or  50  per  cent  would  be  recognized  at  once  as  of  great 
benefit.  There  is  fully  this  difference  in  the  various  pavements, and 
this  must  be  recognized  and  considered  before  deciding  on  any 
Particular  material.  If  one  horse  can  draw  on  one  pavement  a  load 
that  would  require  two  horses  on  another,  the  truckman  at  once 
^ees  the  importance  of  a  proper  selection.  Light  resistance  to 
traffic  is  valued  at  15. 

XoN'-SLiPPERiXESS. — The  slipperiness  of  a  pavement  depends 
tipon  its  material  and  also  upon  its  condition.  The  efficiency  of  a 
^^"aft-horse  varies  with  his  foothold.  If  that  be  good,  he  can  use 
"i^  entire  strength  to  draw  his  load;  while  if  he  be  in  constant 
danger  of  slipping  and  falling,  he  will  accomplish  very  little.  In- 
stead of  using  all  his  power  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  load, 
*^^  Uses  it  only  to  the  slipping-point. 

The  condition  of  the  weather  and  the  climate  modify  this.  An 
^^lustration  of  this  is  shown  in  a  case  where  observations  were  being 
^^ken  on  several  asphalt-paved  streets  in  extreme  winter  weather. 
^^  the  first  day  the  hourly  traffic  w^as  225  tons  between  11  and  12 
^  clock,  reaching  270  tons  between  3  and  4  o'clock  p.m.  On  the 
following  day  the  traffic  between  11  and  12  o'clock  was  305  tons, 
-^bout  2  o'clock  snow  began  to  fall,  the  mercury  being  about  zero, 
taking  the  pavement  so  slippery  that  the  traffic  was  reduced  to  40 
tons  between  3  and  4  o'clock,  and  the  street  was  soon  practically 
deserted.  The  same  results  were  obtained  on  all  other  streets 
^here  observations  were  being  taken.  Non-slipper iness  is  assigned 
^  value  of  7. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  this  value  may  seem  small,  but  it  must 
^  remembered  that  these  special  conditions  seldom  arise,  and,  while 
effective  while  they  do  exist,  do  not  have  as  much  influence  as  a 
^nialler  force  acting  continually. 

Ease  of  Maintenance. — Maintenance  is  closely  allied  to  first 
<J05t,  and  many  engineers  think  that  they  should  be  considered 
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together.  To  a  certain  extent  this  i^  true,  but  mainly  when  the 
queestion  of  ultimate  economy  is  being  considered.  The  cost  of  re- 
pairs liable  to  be  incurred  to  keep  a  pavement  in  good  condition 
should  be  ascertained  as  accnratelj  as  possible  in  advance.  No 
material  can  be  intelligently  adopted  without  it.  What  often 
seems  a  wise  and  soun<l  selection  is  ruled  nut  siraply  by  the  cost  of 
repairs.  All  works  constructed  by  man  ret^uire  constant  attentioUj 
and  a  pavement  is  oo  exception  to  the  general  rule.  But  that 
material  which  needs  the  least  and  allows  that  to  be  done  at  the 
least  expense,  as  well  a^  inconvenience  to  the  public^  is  the  h^U 
other  things  being  equal.    This  property  has  been  ranked  at  HJ. 

Fayoeablenebs  to  Travel, — By  this  is  meant  the  case  and 
comfort  that  are  enjoyed  in  driving  over  a  smooth  pavement,  and 
also  the  decrease  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  vehicles,  as  compared 
with  one  that  is  rough  and  uneven.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  tlii^ 
exactly,  but  some  approximations  have  been  made. 

The  French  engineers  say  that  50  per  cent  is  saved  in  the  we.ir 
and  tear  by  having  smooth  pavements, 

A  London  engineer  in  1837  stated  that  good  pavements  in  Lon* 
don,  Westminster,  and  Bouthwark  would  save  £140,000  per  annum 
in  wear  and  tear  of  veliicles  and  horses.  The  area  included  in  the 
above  was  3818  acres,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  streets  of 
London  at  that  time  were  in  a  specially  bad  condition. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in 
1871  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Deacon  said;  "Since  the  new  Liverpool  pave- 
ments have  been  const ructed  without  giving  credit  for  the  great 
reduction  of  wear  and  tear  of  horses  and  vehicles,  there  was  a  sav- 
ing of  £10,000  per  year  for  every  mile  of  the  new  pavements  now 
laid  on  the  dock  line  of  the  streets  of  Liverpool." 

Smooth  pavements  are  a  luxury  also.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  drive 
on  some  streets,  and  positively  painful  on  others.  X^lieeled  vehicles 
are  equipped  with  pneumatic  tires  to  make  the  pleasure  as  great  as 
possible,  but  much  can  be  done  to  aid  it  in  the  pavements  itself. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  automobile,  and  the  possibilities  of 
its  extension,  this  property  of  favorableness  to  travel  is  bound  to 
receive  more  attention  from  year  to  year.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  valued  at  *!. 

San^itabikess.^ — Another  important  requisite  of  a  pavement  is 
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mt  it  should  be  sanitary.  A  great  amount  of  decaying  organic 
latter,  house-garbage,  horse-droppings,  and  various  kinds  of  filth 
lust  be  deposited  in  the  streets  despite  the  utmost  care  of  citizens- 
nd  public  officials.  Any  pavement  that  will  allow  any  of  this  to^ 
olleet  in  joints,  or  soak  down  to  the  surface  to  the  underlying; 
oil,  out  of  the  reach  of  street-cleaners,  must  be  deleterious  to  the 
lublic  health.  Any  material  that  will  readily  absorb  moisture  and 
pve  it  forth  in  dry  seasons  must  be  considered  as  unsanitary. 
Therefore  a  pavement  that  has  a  smooth  surface,  is  impervious  to 
wrater,  and  is  not  made  up  of  organic  matter  subject  to  decay  will 
be  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sanitarian. 

Xoise,  too,  is  an  important  factor.    A  noisy  material  prevents . 
sleep,  rasps  on  the  nerves  of  both  the  sick  and  the  well,  and  prevents 
conversation  on  the  street.     This  is  considered  of  so  great  im- 
portance in  large  cities  that  in  apportioning  the  funds  allowed  for  - 
repaying  Xew  York  City  special  consideration  is  given  to,  and  a 
*^parate   sum   set   aside  for,   smooth   pavements  around   schools^, 
^^hnrches,  and  hospitals.    Sanitariness  is  rated  at  13. 

Having  now  studied  somewhat  in  detail  the  characteristics  of  a 
pavement  and  obtained  a  value  for  each,  it  will  be  in  order  to  take  ; 
^P  the  different  paving  materials  themselves,  and  by  carefu)  ex~- 
'^niination  determine  how  much  of  each  total  is  to  be  appori;ioned 
^0  each  according  as  it  approaches  perfection  in  each  properi;y. 

The  pavements  that  will  be  considered  are:  oblong  granite 
•^^ocks  laid  on  six  inches  of  cement  concrete  with  tar  and  gravel 
joints  called  granite  A;  granite  blocks  laid  on  a  sand  base  with  sand 
)M&,  called  granite  B;  sheet  asphalt,  wearing  surface  two  inches. 
^"iok  and  binder  one  inch,  on  six  inches  of  concrete;  vitrified  brick,. 
3^^  laid  on  a  six-inch  concrete  base  with  joints  filled  with  pitch  or 
l^ortland  cement;  Belgian  trap-rocks  on  sand;  macadam  eight 
Cliches  thick;  and  cobblestone.  Wood  is  not  taken  into  considera^ 
^lon  because  it  is  at  present  being  laid  in  but  a  few  Western  cities,. 
^^^^  untreated  cannot  be  considered  as  a  paving  material.  It  has 
also  been  laid  in  so  many  different  ways  and  of  so  many  varieties 
that  each  case  would  require  discussion  by  itself. 

^t  may  be  said  that  cobblestone  is  a  material  of  the  past.  This: 
^8  undoubtedly  true,  but  its  use  illustrates  the  scope  of  the  table.. 
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First  Cosi^ — ^This  of  cour&e  will  vary  in  every  locality,  and  a 
diJTerent  apportionment  must  be  made  for  every  change  in  price. 
The  following  figures  are  based  upon  the  average  prices  bid  in 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  in  1897  (all  per  square  yard  complete): 

Granite  A ,..., ..,.,.. .....  f2.50 

Granite  R , , 1.65 

ABj)hftlt - *.*.,,,- L75 

Uriok 2M 

Ilelgiim   ....... .................... * , .  1.40 

Miif  udflin    ...... ...... . . . ......  0  J5 

Cobblestone  ,,...», 0.40 

Assuming  their  yalues  to  be  inversely  as  their  ea&t>  granite  A 
has  2,  granite  B  4,  asphalt  4,  brick  3^  Belgian  5,  macadam  7,  and 
cobble  14. 

DurahitUy. — Thig^  as  'has  already  been  seen,  varies  greatly  ac- 
cording to  many  conditions,  so  that  any  conclusion  must  be  gen- 
eral. 

It  must  be  remembered,  alao,  that  there  are  two  ends  to  all 
pavement  J?,  a  physical  and  an  economical  end.  The  former  comes 
wlien  the  material  is  so  worn  out  that  it  cannot  be  repaired  and 
mujit  be  relaid:  the  latter  when  the  cost  of  repaim  iB  so  great  that 
it  will  be  economy  in  the  end  to  relay  at  once.  The  former  test  will 
generally  be  applied  to  atone,  brick,  or  any  block  pavement,  and 
the  latter  to  asphalt  or  macadiim.  When  a  pavement  i%  made  of 
moderately  sized  parts  of  practically  the  same  character,  the  wear 
on  the  parts  is  about  the  same  amount,  and  to  repair  it  requires 
taking  up  the  old  material  and  replacing  it  with  new  mther  than 
adding  to  the  material  on  the  street.  But  when  a  pavement  is 
made  up  of  parts  so  small  that  they  must  be  consolidated  into  a  con- 
tinuous whole  it  is  dilferenL 

The  physical  end  of  a  pavement  can  be  determined  by  observa- 
tion ag  the  blocks  wear  out. 

Asphalt  and  macadam  wear  away  by  degrees,  and  can  be  added 
to  in  whatever  quantity  it  may  be  desired  and  its  physical  life  thus 
prolonged  indefinitely.  The  economic  test  mu^t  then  be  applied 
to  ascertain  when  the  repairs  must  be  stopped  and  a  new  pavement 
kid.    Assume  a  street  to  be  paved,  and  the  expense  of  keeping  it  in 
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repair  is  so  great  that  the  question  arises,  shall  it  be  repaved  or  the 
repairs  continued? 

Let  N  :=  life  of  proposed  pavement; 
C  ^  cost  per  square  yard; 
/  ^  rate  of  interest; 

R  =  estimated  cost  if  distributed  over  entire  life; 
A  =  sinking  fund  to  be  paid  each  year  to  equal  C  at  end  of 
N  years. 

Then  .4  +  C/  +  tv=  annual  expense  of  new  pavement. 

Take,  for  instance,  an  asphalt  pavement,  and  let  iV^  =  15  years, 
C  =  1.50,  /  =  ^,  and  R  =  0.40.    Then  A  will  equal  .0807  and  the 
equation  becomes  $0.0807  +  .0525  +  .0267  =  $0.1599;    or  if  the 
street  be  repaved,  it  will  cost  annually  $0.16  till  it  is  renewed.  Con- 
sequently if  the  life  of  asphalt  be  correctly  assumed  at  15  years, 
it  should  not  be  repaved  until  the  annual  cost  approaches  $0.16 
per  square  yard.    Assuming  the  life  to  be  20  instead  of  15  years 
and  ap])lying  the  formula  as  before,  the  annual  cost  will  be  reduced 
to  $0.1356  per  yard. 

The  author  believes  that  this  is  the  scientific,  the  engineering, 
and  the  only  true  way  of  telling  when  an  asphalt  pavement  should 
^  relaid.  The  only  element  to  modify  this  principle  is  the  incon- 
venience traffic  and  property  owners  on  the  street  are  put  to  while 
repairs  are  being  made.  The  determination  of  this  must  be  made 
in  each  case.  But  the  principle  of  the  formula  is  correct,  and  when 
^'ities  have  had  a  larger  experience  with  asphalt  pavements,  and 
ftjpair  accounts  are  kept  in  a  more  intelligent  way,  there  will  bcx  no 
^fficulty  in  determining  the  variables. 

A  series  of  experiments  were  made  in  St.  Louis  in  1880  to  deter- 
'Dine  the  resistance  to  abrasion  of  several  kinds  of  paving  material. 
Strips  of  pavement  22  inches  wide  were  laid  of  fire-brick, 
asphalt  blocks,  granite  and  limestone  blocks.  A  traffic  standard  of 
50  tons  per  day  per  foot  of  width  of  roadway  was  adopted,  and 
a  two-wheeled  cart  with  2i-inch  tires  loaded  800  lbs.  per  inch  was 
^lled  over  the  different  strips  long  enough  to  equal  a  traffic  of 
^  years.  The  fire-brick  lost  9  per  cent  in  weight  and  a  depth  of 
}  iiich,  with  about  one-half  broken.     Asphalt  blocks  lost  14  per 
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cent,  Hmestone  blocks  10  per  cent,  wliile  the  wear  on  the  granite 
'was  hardly  appreciable* 

The  officials  of  different  European  citiea  give  the  average  life 
of  the  different  materials  as  follows: 

TABE.E  No.  45. 


Glasgow  . . . 
Ediuburgli. 
Liverpool  <  ^ 
Li  mdoD , , . , 
Pails 


Omtilte. 


50 
80 

30 


ao 


AiiphaJt:,  Years. 


m  to  115  j 

13 


16 


Wood* 


6 
Redwood  8 

AustriilJan  15 
15  ta  18 

5  to  8  for  Baltic  deal 
AuitraUiui  12 
8 


From  the  above  and  data  collected  from  American  cities  the 
eetiniated  life  of  granite  A  is  2^5  years,  granite  B  20  year.^,  brick  15 
jears,  wood  10  to  15  years,  asphalt  18  years,  Belgian  W  years, 
macadam  8  years,  and  cobble  18  years. 

These  eetimates  give  to  trninite  A  a  vahie  of  21,  granite  B  IT, 
brick  13,  asphalt  15,  Belgian  IT,  nificadam  T,  and  cobble  15. 

Easiness  of  Ckanitig. — Some  figures  have  already  been  given 
showing  the  benefits  of  smooth  pavements  wlien  they  are  to  be 
cleaned*  How  necessarj^  this  is  can  be  recognized  from  a  state- 
ment made  by  a  committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  London,  in  18T5, 
to  the  effect  that  at  that  time  it  wag  estimated  that  1000  toni*  of 
liorse-manure  was  being  dropped  daily  upon  the  streets  of  Lon- 
<ion.  This  had  to  be  taken  up  and  removed  to  avoid  being  incor- 
porated into  the  human  system  through  the  respiratory  organa. 
Other  refuse  of  all  kinds  collects  upon  our  streets,  and  the  pave- 
ment that  uniformly  present:*  a  hard,  smooth,  and  even  pavement 
is  cleaned  at  much  less  expensci  than  one  that  is  rough  and  uneven. 
In  accordance  with  this  principle,  then,  granite  A  has  a  value  of 
11,  granite  B  8^  asphalt  16,  brick  13,  Belgian  T,  macadam  5,  and 
cobble  2, 

Light  Resistance  to  Traffic, — -Many  experiments  have  been  mada 
to  determine  the  force  necessary'  to  draw  a  given  load  over  roads  and 
pavements  of  different  character.  The  most  of  them  were  made, 
liowever,  a  good  many  years  ago,  those  of  Morin  having  been  carried 
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out  in  1843^  and  those  of  Macneil  in  1838.  Since  that  time  changes 
have  occurred  in  the  same  kind  of  pavement,  one  of  stone  block, 
for  instance,  being  very  different  from  that  of  fifty  years  ago,  so 
that  the  results  arrived  at  then  may  not  be  absolutely  correct  to- 
day, but  relatively  they  should  not  be  far  from  right.  Then,  too, 
the  actual  condition  of  the  pavement  must  vary  results  consider- 
ably. Differences  of  temperature  would  change  results  on  asphalt, 
the  traction  being  appreciably  greater  in  the  summer,  when  the 
pavement  is  soft,  than  in  the  winter.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more 
modem  experiments  have  not  been  undertaken  on  any  extended 
scale  with  modern  appliances  to  settle  this  question. 

At  the  Atlanta  Exposition  in  1895  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture experimented  to  some  extent  with  some  roads  and  pavements 
that  were  available  at  that  time  and  place.  Table  No.  46  gives  the 
•esults  reached. 

Table  No.  46. 

Pounds. 

Loose  sand  (experimental) 320 

Best  gravel,  park  road 51 

Best  clay 98 

Best  macadam 38 

Poor  block  pavement 42 

Cobblestone 54 

Poor  asphalt 26 

Table  No.  47  gives  the  force  in  pounds  per  ton  required  to 
draw  a  load  over  different  surfaces  as  given  by  Prof.  Haupt  in  a 
paper  published  in  Journal  of  ike  Franklin  Institute  in  Decenibcr, 
1889. 

In  1893  the  Studebaker  Brothers  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  tiuuU* 
some  experiments  on  this  subject,  and  a  portion  of  their  rcKullH 
is  given  in  Table  No.  48.  The  figures  represent  force  in  fK)iin(lH 
per  ton. 

These  results  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  load  is  not  hanh»<l 
much  more  easily  on  wide  tires  over  ordinary  roads  than  on  narrow, 
and  that  on  stone  pavements  the  narrow  tires  actually  roqiiin*  Ichm 
traction.  This  last  is  probably  due  from  the  fact  that  a  kIoiip 
pavement  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  rough,  and  that  a  wich* 
tire  will  be  apt  to  pass  over  more  bunches  than  a  narrow  one,  ami 
as  the  load  must  be  simply  lifted  over  the  bunch  in  c?ith(fr  vim\ 
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Tabub  No.  47. 
ObarMter  of  Boadwaj.  Founds  por  Ton. 

Sand  400 

Gravd 200 

Ordinary  earth 200 

Dry  day * 100  to  W       ' 

Good  cobble 133  to  66 

Ordinary  cobble. 250 

Ordinary  macadiam 80  to  67 

French  macadam 40 

Stone  block. 80 

Belgian  block 60 

Belgian  block,  well  laid 33 

Asphalt 16 

Smooth  granite  trams 12 

Iron  trams 10 

Tabus  No.  48. 

Diameter  of  wheels  8ft.8iD.aiid4ft0ia. 

4-liiehTire.  IM-lnch  Tire. 

To  Start.      To  Move.  To  Start.     To  More. 

Block  pavement 161             46  142             35 

Good  sand  roads 323           127  343           180 

Good  gravel  roads 276             81  308             83 

Muddy  roads 369           254  422           237 

more  traction  will  be  required  with  wide  tires  on  a  hard  surface 
that  is  not  smooth. 

The  committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts  previously  referred  to  ex- 
perimented on  the  streets  of  London  in  1875  to  ascertain  the  force 
required  to  draw  loads  over  different  roadways  at  varying  rates  of 
speed.    Table  No.  49  gives  results. 

The  report  added  that  the  asphalt  experimented  on  was  not 
in  good  condition,  and  for  that  reason  the  force  shown  for  asphalt 
was  undoubtedly  higher  than"  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  These 
figures,  however,  are  valuable  as  they  give  the  effect  caused  on  the 
draft  of  increased  speed. 

Table  No.  50  is  made  up  from  the  results  of  different  experi- 
menters, the  figures  representing  the  force  in  pounds  to  draw  one 
ton  at  a  speed  of  approximately  3  miles  per  hour. 

From  all  these  figures  it  is  estimated,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  varying  conditions  under  which  all  tests  were  made,  as  well 
as  the  improved  character  of  pavements  at  present,  that  the  force 
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Table  No.  49. 

au»eUrof  P.»em«.t  ^^^^  .  Sl^iSSSS. 

Gravelly  macadam 6.945  44 

Do 3.46  39.8 

Granite  macadam  side  of  tramway  J  *'•  "  **•' 

( 3.190  14.6 

Do 2.557  16JJ 

Granite  blocks  freshly  laid \  ^^^  ^^^ 

'  { 2.776  84.4 

Aaphalt 5.026  30.8 

Do...... 3.56  24.2 

Do 5.687  29il 

Wood  3.932  4i:l 

Do. 3.278  35.6 

Do. 3.827  34^ 

Good  macadam 6.65  37.9 

Table  No.  50. 

CSiaracter  of  Roadway.  Pounds.                   Anthorltjr. 

Ordinary  dirt  road 200  Beran 

Hardgrarel 66|  Bevan 

"     66}  Minard. 

••      51  U.S.  Govt, 

Bad  macadam 143  Gordon. 

Old  macadam 100  Navier 

Good  macadam,  wet 86  to  66|  Morin 

Best  macadam 88}  to  43}  Gordon 

28Jto46}  Morin 

44}  Romford                ^ 

88  U.  S.  Govt 

Ordinary  cobblestone 125  Koesack 

Good  cobblestone 62}  Eossack 

Cobblestone 54  U.  S.  Govt 

Belgian  block 47}  Navier 

"    28to44|  Morin 

"    81  U.S.  Govt, 

•'     good 88}  Romford 

Ordinary  stone  block 80  Minard 

*•          •'         " 88 

Good  stone  block 40  Romford 

London  stone  block 82  Gordon 

Poorstone  block 42  U.  S.  Govt 

Asphalt 15  Gordon 

•'     poor 26  U.  S.  Govt. 

"      15  Haopt 

"     24  London  Experiment 
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expreFBed  in  pounds  to  draw  one  ton  over  the  different  paTemeii 
herem  considered  vvoakl  be;  granite  A  34,  granite  B  40,  asphalt  16, 
brick  20j  Belgian  40,  luacaddm  40,  and  cobblestone  65.    Tkii*  will 
give  a  percentage  tn  granite  A  of  7,  granite  B  6,  asphalt  15,  brick 
12,  Belgian  6,  macadam  6,  and  cobble  4, 

The  general  opinion  among  engineers  is  that  the  tractive  force 
Tariea  inversely  m  the  diameter  of  the  wheels,  but  some  aay  in- 
versely as  the  square  root  of  the  diameter.  Mr.  W.  Hewitt  in  a 
paper  before  the  Sur\^eyors'  Institution  of  England  saysr  ""  From 
experiments  made  with  Eastren  antl  Anderson's  horee-dynajxiom- 
eter  at  the  Hoyal  Agrieultural  Show,  18T4,  a  diglitly  greater  ratio 
than  inversely  as  the  diameter  was  given,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
Ibat  inversely  as  the  dmraeter  is  the  more  correct  view  of  the  two," 

Slipperiness, — A  great  many  conditions  affect  this  property: 
conditions  of  the  street,  temperature,  ^-tiether  wot,  damp,  or  dry, 
etc, 

Mr.  Wm.  Haywood,  Engineer  to  the  SeTver  Commissions  of  Lon- 
don, made  some  very  extended  observations  in  the  London  streets 
in  1873  to  determine  the  liability  of  horses  slipping  on  asphalt, 
granite,  and  wood  pavements. 

The  a^sphait  observed  was  the  ordinarj^  rock  asphalt  of  that 
time,  2^  inches  thick  on  a  9-inch  concrete  base,  w^ith  the  surface  in 
good  condition.    The  grades  varied  from  1  in  58  to  1  in  550, 

The  granite  pavement  consisted  of  Aberdeen  blocks  3  inches 
wide,  9  inches  deep,  and  from  9  to  15  inches  long,  laid  atone  to 
stone,  the  Joints  being  filled  with  stone-lime  grout*  The  pavement 
as  a  whole  was  not  in  good  condition.  The  grade  varied  from  1  in 
ao  to  1  in  1000. 

Two  wood  pavements  were  experimented  with.  One  was  formed 
of  fir  blocks  3  inches  wide,  5  inches  deep,  and  9  inches  long.  The 
blocks  were  laid  touching  each  other  at  the  ends,  but  crosswise  of 
the  street;  the  joints  were  f  inch  wide,  filled  in  with  thin  gravel 
and  grouted  in  with  a  bituminous  composition.  The  other  con- 
sisted of  beech  blocks  3|  inches  wide,  4^  inches  deep,  and  6  inches 
long,  with  J'inch  joints  at  side  and  ends,  filled  in  with  cem\ 
grout.    The  grades  varied  from  1  in  30  to  1  in  260. 

The  asphalt  was  sprinkled  slightly  with  sand,  and  the  woo* 
four  times  with  graveL    Tlie  wood  and  granite  were  watered  to  lai 
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the  dust,  but  the  asphalt  was  not  treated.  All  the  pavements  were 
kept  as  clean  as  their  nature  and  respective  surfaces  admitted  with 
the  usual  amount  of  labor.  All  observations  were  taken  between 
8  A.M.  and  9  p.m. 

The  mean  number  of  horses  passing  daily  in  March  and  April 

was: 

(  Cheapside  12,866 

-^^•^* \  Poultry  10.920 

i  King  William  Street  8.555 

^"^*^ (  Cannon  Street  5,850 

(  King  William  Street  21,162 

^^^^ \  Gracechurch  Street  11.484 

Table  No.  51  shows  the  total  number  of  horses  that  fell  on  the 

different  streets  during  the  fifty  days  on  which  observations  were 

taken,  as  well  as  the  daily  mean. 

Table  No.  51. 


Character  of 
Payement. 

Street. 

Distance 
TraTeUod 
ioMUes. 

172,783 
81.022 
54.688 
40,884 

169.69C 

9,461 

Total 
Number 

of 
Accidents 

932 
134 
429 
290 

380 

162 

Miles 
TraTelled 
for  Each 
Accident. 

185 
281 
127 
140 

446 

58 

DaUy 
Mean. 

Asphalt 

Granite j 

Fir- wood | 

Beech- wood 

Cheapside 

Poultry 

King  William  Street 

Cannon  Street 

King  William  Street 

Gracechurch  Street 

Gracechurch  Street 

18.64 
2.86 
8.58 
5.80 

7.60 

3.24 

478,523 

2327 

46.72 

The  mean  being:  Asphalt  191  miles  travelled  for  each  accident. 
Granite  132      "  "         ''      " 

Wood     330      "  "         ''      " 

"Accidents*'  in  this  connection  mean  falls  on  knees,  falls  on 
haunches,  and  complete  falls.  No  account  was  taken  of  horses 
slipping  simply.  During  the  last  thirty-two  days  record  of  these 
different  occurrences  was  kept,  and  the  percentage  of  each  is  shown 
in  Table  No.  52. 

Table  No.  62. 

On  Knees.  On  Rannohes. 

, 32.04  24.48 

40.39  7.56 


84.97 


3.07 


Complete. 

43.48 

46.05 

11.96 
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Table  Ko,  53  shows  the  distance  in  miles  horses  travelled  with* 
out  accident  under  threo  different  conditions  of  surface  moisture, 

Table  No.  53. 

F&vemept.  Pit*  Damp.  W*"!. 

GraJiite..,. 78  168  537 

Asphalt... ,,  223  1^5  I9i 

Wood 040  193  43E 

Mr.  Haywood  thinks  that  the  accidents  on  the  beech  pavements 
ihould  be  eliminated,  a&  they  were  not  typical  pavements,  when 
true  order  of  slipperiness  would  be: 

Miles. 

Granite 132 

Asf^balt  *, ,. , 191 

Wood   ., 44$ 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  asphalt  experimented  on  waa 
the  Europefln  natural  rock  asphalt,  which  is  admittedly  much  more 
slipper)''  than  American  asphalt- 
In  summing  up  Mr.  Haywood  says; 
*^  Taking  the  ^rhole  group  of  conditions  into  account,  th€ 
asphalt  W118  the  most  advantngt^oiisly  placed,  the  wood  was  the  next 
fio,  and  the  granite  was  the  worst  placed. 

On  the  average  of  the  whole  fifty  days^  observations,  the  granite 
wufi  found  to  he  the  most  slippery,  the  asphalt  the  next  so,  and  th&j 
wood  the  least. 

Separating  the  accidents  under  three  conditions  of  surface  aEJ 
regards  moisture,  it  appears  that  asphalt  wa&  most  slippery  when 
merely  damp,  and  safest  when  dry;  that  gTanite  was  most  sUppery 
when  dry,  and  safest  when  wet;  that  wood  was  most  slipperj^  whenj 
damp,  and  safest  when  dry.'" 

In  1885  Capt.  F.  V.  Greene  had  a  series  of  ohservations  madej 
in  ten  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  to  determine  the  I 
relative  slipperiness  of  the  same  kinds  of  pavements  as  laid  in  this 
country.  From  his  results  he  decided  that  on  pavements  in  Ameri- 
can cities  a  horse  would  travel  272  miles  on  wood,  413  on  granite^ 
and  583  on  asphalt  without  an  accident.  His  nccidents  were 
divided  also  into  falls  upon  the  knees,  falls  upon  the  haunches, 
and  complete  falls.  On  a  rough  pavement  falls  upon  the  knees 
should  not  be  wholly  charged  to  slipperiness^  as  a  great  many  must 
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be  caused  by  stumbling.  Capt.  Greene  found  that,  of  a  total  of  84 
falls,  68  were  upon  the  knees.  Assuming  that  one-half  of  the 
latter  were  stumbles  only,  the  deduction  would  be  that  a  horse 
would  travel  698  miles  on  granite  without  an  accident  due  to  slip- 
periness.    These  results*  of  course  are  general. 

From  these  and  other  observations,  granite  A  is  given  a  value 
of  6,  granite  B  5,  asphalt  3,  brick  6,  Belgian  3,  macadam  7,  and 
cobble  5. 

Maintenance. — The  cost  of  repairs  to  pavements  varies  greatly 
in  different  cities.  It  is  governed  principally  by  the  character  of 
the  material,  nature  and  amount  of  traffic,  and  the  condition  in 
which  the  streets  are  kept.  No  satisfactory  records  are  available 
on  this  subject.  Few  cities  keep  their  accounts  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  is  possible  to  tell  how  much  money  has  been  spent  on  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pavements.  Then,  too,  officials  have  different  stand- 
ards of  good  repcdr.  One  city  will  not  tolerate  what  is  considered 
very  good  in  another.  Granite  when  properly  laid  requires  but 
little  attention  for  some  years,  and  then  by  relaying  the  blocks  the 
pavement  may  be  made  good  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Surveyor  of  the  Greenwicli,  Eng.,  District  Board  of  Works 
taid  in  1891  that  a  granite-cube  paved  road  cost  12  cents  per  yard 
per  annum  for  repairs. 

In  Birmingham,  Eng.,  granite  lasts  seven  years  without  any 
cost,  for  the  next  seven  years  from  (>  to  14  cents  per  yard  per  year, 
after  which  in  the  heaviest-tranie  streets  it  would  require  relaying 
at  a  cost  of  about  73  cents  per  yard,  when  it  would  last  as  above 
another  fourteen  years,  and  even  then  the  best  of  the  stone  could 
be  redressed  and  used  on  light-traffic  streets,  and  the  remainder 
used  for  macadam.  Wood  costs  nothing  for  tlie  first  year,  then 
from  15  to  18  cents  per  yard  per  year  for  twenty  years  after,  ae- 
cording  to  location. 

In  Dresden  macadam  cost  for  repairs  in  1889  4^  cents  per  yard. 

In  London  in  1884  macadam  cost  on  Parliament  Street  70  cents, 
on  Whitehall  Street  71  cents,  and  on  Victoria  Street  oO  cents  per 
yard  for  repairs.  On  five  principal  London  streets  granite  averaged 
10  cents  per  yard  per  year. 

Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  cobblestone  does  not  stand  well 
under  heavy  traffic.    There  is  p'**      -  •     .      ihiUty  in  the  stones 
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to  stand  the  blows  tiiey  are  subjected  to,  and  the  results  is  thait  thej 
ai't*  knocked  oiii:  of  place*  Purtions  of  several  cobble-paved  streets 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which  made  a  connection  between  grajiite  pave- 
ments over  which  a  large  amount  of  traffic  was  carried,  cost  iy| 
centg  per  yard  per  year  for  repairs.  The  cost  of  repairs  for  nine 
years  waa  enough  to  repave  them  with  granite  blocks  on  a  sand  ^ 
base. 

Tlie  subject  of  repairs  of  asphalt  will  be  taken  up  in  another 
chapter. 

The  values  assigned  are:  granite  A  10,  granite  B  7,  asphalt  B, 
brick  6,  Belgian  7,  cobblestone  2,  and  macadam  3. 

Favorabi€ft€SS  to  TravfL—This  is  a  difficult  property  to  rednco 
to  a  cash  basis.  Some  engineers  say  that  the  amount  of  noise  made 
hy  driving  a  wagon  over  ditferent  kinds  of  pavements  shows  the 
relative  amount  of  damage  caiis^ed  to  the  wagon.  While  this  may 
aeem  a  strange  standard,  it  is  a  logical  one,  a&  it  is  well  known  thBij 
the  smoother  the  pavement  tihe  less  noisy  it  is. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  bs  to  the  difference  in  wear  and  tearl 
to  delivery-wagons  and   horses  when  the   asphalt  pavements  of 
Brooklyn 3  N.  Y.,  were  increai^ed  from  15  to  tiS  miles  in  a  total 
pavement  mileage  of  about  500,  two  of  the  largest  dry -goods  firms 
said:  I 

''  We  desire  to  say  that  there  h  a  very  appreciable  difference 
in  our  wear  and  tear  account  since  the  increase  of  aj&phalt  pave- 
ments. No  more  damage  has  been  done  to  our  horses,  and  of  course 
it  goes  without  saying  that  the  saving  to  wagons  must  be  verji 
great." 

"We  beg  to  state  that  the  effect  of  the  pavements  of  thi&j 
Borough  has  been  of  such  a  rharacter  as  to  save  ns  considf'rable  | 
wear  and  tear  on  our  wagons,  and  lamenei?s  to  our  horses.'' 

In  1896  the  Pnnghkeepsie  Cab  and  Transfer  Co,  said  in  ans^wer 
to  an  inquiry:  ''We  would  say  that  our  repair  bill  for  1895  was 
50  per  cent  less  than  in  1804,  and  our  shoeing  bill  42  per  cent  less 
in  1895  than  in  1894.  We  attribute  this  in  a  great  measure  tal 
the  introduction  of  smooth  pavements  in  our  city.'^  Poughkeepsie 
at  that  time  had  about  S8,000  square  yards  of  asphalt  block  pave* 
ment. 
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In  1889  the  following  two  questions  were  put  to  the  omnibus- 
drivers' of  London: 

1st.  Which  do  you  consider  the  best  fonn  of  roadway  to 
drive  over? 

2d.  Which  the  worst? 

The  answers  were: 

1st.  750  wood;   219  macadam;   197  granite;   51  asphalt. 

2d.  122  wood;  1  macadam;  13  granite;   1045  asphalt. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  asphalt  pavement 
is  that  laid  of  natural  rock  and  probably  subjected  to  as  bad  a 
climate  for  slipperiness  as  that  of  any  city  in  the  world. 

The  condition  in  which  a  pavement  is  kept  affects  different 
pavements  differently.  An  editorial  note  in  Engineering  in  187d 
says:  "  Comhill  was  blocked  for  nearly  an  hour  through  the  falling 
of  horses,  and  the  scenes  in  Cheapside,  East  cheap,  Mowgate  Street, 
are  simply  disgraceful,  not  from  the  fault  of  the  paving  of  the 
roadway,  but  simply  because  it  is  not  kept  clean."  This  referred 
to  asphalt.  The  values  given  to  different  pavements  are:  granite  A 
3,  granite  B  2,  asphalt  5,  brick  4,  Belgian  2,  macadam  5,  and  cob- 
blestone 0. 

Sanitariness. — There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  sanitary  value 
of  the  pavements  in  question.  The  committee  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  of  London  elsewhere  referred  to  made  the  following  statement 
on  this  point: 

*'  In  urban  districts  which  have  been  well  drained  with  proper 
self-cleansing  sewers  and  freed  from  emanations  from  them,  fever 
has  been  found  to  lurk  in  those  quarters  where  the  surface  paving 
and  surface  cleaning  are  bad.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extension  of 
impermeable  pavements  alone,  other  conditions  as  to  drainage,  etc., 
remaining  the  same,  has  been  attended  with  a  marked  reduction  of 
malarious  disease." 

At  the  time  of  the  cholera  in  London  in  1848,  it  being  impos- 
sible to  clean  the  cobble-paved  streets,  the  Board  of  Health  covered 
the  surface  with  3  inches  of  clean  earth. 

"  As  a  sanitary  rule  perfect  impermeability  of  street  covering 
is  of  primary  importance." 

These  principles  are  unquestionably  correct.    And  consequently 
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asphalt  with  its  smooth,  impermeable  eurface  ranks  very  high. 
Granite  A  and  lirick  also  resist  moisture.  But  they  are  morfe  noisy, 
and  noise  must  be  considered  under  this  head.  Noisy  streets  affect 
OQes  nervous  systeuj,  and  a  noisy  pavement  is  poorly  adapted  for 
streets  near  hospitals,  schools,  and  similar  buildings,  whatever  may 
be  their  qualities  in  other  respects.  Granite  B  and  Belgian  have 
joints  filled  vvith  sand  which  is  partially  swept  out  and  replaced 
with  street  refuse  of  all  kinds.  Decaying  as  it  must,  il  is  always 
offensive  and  unhealthy.  The  sand  joints  also  allow  moistiine  to 
accumulatL%  which  is  a  source  of  disease,  A  cobblestone  pavement 
can  never  be  kept  clean.  To  make  it  so  it  would  be  necessary  to 
remove  all  the  supporting  material  between  tlie  st oners,  and  the 
result  would  he  a  colleetioTi  of  loose  rocks. 

Macadam  is  always  dusty  if  not  thoroughly  and  frequently 
sprinkled.  It  absorbs  and  gives  off  moisture  readily  and  should 
not  be  considered  as  a  street  pavement,  although  it  ranks  high  in 
gome  respects. 

In  the  old  city  of  Kew  York  the  number  of  deaths  in  18R2  was 
41,3^^9;  in  1893,  AAM^k  in  181*4,  41,175;  in  1895,  43,420;  in 
1890,  41,622;  in  1897,  38,877;  in  1898,  40,240;  and  in  1899, 
39,8S2, — showing  an  abgolute  decrease  of  4507  despite  the  large 
increase  in  population.  This  is  tL  remarkable  record.  It  can  be 
accounted  for  in  \mri  by  increased  sanitary  measureg  in  general, 
and  largely  by  the  laying  of  asphalt  pavements  on  the  east  side  in 
the  tenement  district,  where  the  population  is  denser  per  acre  than 
ill  Rny  other  city  i)f  the  world.  The  streets  have  been  kept  clean 
and  have  served  largely  as  recreation -grounds  of  the  people  in  the 
evenings  and  on  Sundays.  As  a  sanitary  pavement,  then,  granite  A 
receives  9,  granite  B  7,  as|>halt  13,  brick  11,  Belgian  5,  macadam  5, 
and  cobblestone  %. 

Having  now  discussed  eaeh  property  which  is  possessed  by  a 
pavement  and  assigned  to  each  its  proper  percentage  Talue,  m  well 
as  considered  each  pavement  in  relation  to  these  diflferent  values, 
it  will  be  possible  to  construct  a  table  that  will  show  in  rletail  how 
each  material  stands  relativeij  to  any  other,  and  also  what  propor- 
tion of  the  properties  of  a  perfect  pavement  is  possessed  by  each 
pavement  under  consideration. 
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I 


n 

1 

o 


1 


CheapnesB 

DombUity 

Easineat  of  cleaniDg 

Light  resiBtance  to  traffic 

NoD-slippeTiiiesi 

Ease  of  maintenance 

Favorableneas  to  travel. . 
49anitariDe88 

Total 


14 
21 
16 
16 

7 
10 

6 
18 


100 


2 

21 

11 

7 

6 

10 

8 

9 


4 
17 
8 
6 
6 
7 
2 
7 


4 

16 

16 

16 

8 

6 

6 

18 


66 


76 


8 

18 

12 

12 

6 

6 

4 

11 


6 

17 
7 
6 
8 
7 
2 
6 


67 


62 


14 
16 
2 
4 
6 
2 
0 
2 


46 


44 


Making  asphalt  the  standard  at  100^  the  values  of  the  others  will 
be:  granite  A  91^  brick  88^  granite  B  74^  Belgian  68^  macadam  59^ 
«nd  cobblestone  58. 

This  table  is  original  and  has  been  made  up  after  much  careful 
«tudy.  It  is  not  supposed  to  be  infallible^  nor  always  exacts  as 
much  of  it  has  been  determined  by  individual  judgment.  What  is 
claimed  for  it  is  that  it  is  working  on  the  right  lines  in  attempting 
to  express  positively  what  is  generally  given  in  very  general  terms. 
By  a  proper  understanding  and  use  of  it  an  intelligent  student  can 
^pply  the  principles  used  in  its  construction  to  any  particular  case 
that  may  present  itself,  end  when  he  comes  to  a  conclusion  be  able 
to  defend  himself  with  logical  arguments. 

Its  working  can  be  illustrated  in  several  ways. 

Assume,  for  instance,  a  street  over  which  the  traffic  must  be 
heavy  and  continuous.  Ultimate  cost  is  of  great  importance.  It 
overrules  first  cost.  Light  resistance  to  traffic  and  foothold  for 
horses  are  ruling  elements,  so  that  a  given  power  may  move  its 
maximum  load.  The  items  first  to  be  studied  are,  then:  Dura- 
bility, maintenance,  traction,  and  the  non-slippery  property.  Con» 
suiting  the  table  and  combining  the  values  for  these  items,  granite 
A  has  a.  value  of  44,  granite  B  35,  asphalt  40,  brick  37,  Belgian  33, 
macadam  23,  and  cobblestone  26. 

Granite  A  has  such  a  decided  advantage  over  this  that  further 
study  is  not  necessary  to  come  to  a  proper  decision.    But  * 
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figures  ar6  as  close  as  the  next  three,  rangiog  from  40  to  35,  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  remaining  properties  v*f>uld  be  required* 
In  this  particular  instance  granite  A  ranks  so  high  in  the  tota!*, 
and  so  far  ahead  in  the  special  requisites,  that  it  would  seem  that 
no  mistake  could  be  made  in  selecting  it  for  the  material  to  be 
nsed. 

Consider  next  a  residential  street,  built  up  with  homes  who&ie 
owners  have  means  sufficient  to  afford  the  best  of  anything  they 
desire,  and,  while  not  wishing  to  be  extravagant,  do  want  and  ex- 
pect the  best  }mvement  that  can  be  laid  without  regard  to  expense, 

This^i  is  an  entirely  ditTerent  proposition.  Coi?t,  durability,  and 
maintunflnee,  so  important  before,  can  be  left  out  of  consideration 
altogether.  Easiness  of  cleaning,  non-&lipperiness,  favorableness 
to  travel,  and  sanitarineag  are  the  governing  eharacteristics. 
Working  as  before,  granite  A  has  39,  granite  B  23,  asphalt  36, 
brick  33,  Belgian  18,  macadam  13^  and  cobble  9. 

Asphalt,  posaegsing  all  the  desired  properties  in  so  high  a  degree^ 
should  be  selected  without  much  question. 

It  may  be  said  that  durability  and  maintenance  are  too  hastily 
disjiosed  of,  and  that  by  considering  them  the  results  would  be 
changed.  But  this  is  the  pt>int  of  tlie  selection.  The  property  owne^rs 
can  afford  the  best.  They  w*ould  not  carpet  their  parlors  with 
hemp  or  matting  because  it  would  last  longer  than  tapestrj%  nor 
furnish  their  dining-room  table  with  crockerj*  and  pewter  rather 
than  with  china  and  silver.  The  problem  is  to  select  the  best 
material  under  existing  conditions. 

The  above  conclusions  would  generally  hold  good  for  the  best 
retail  streets. 

Next  consider  a  residence  street  with  very  light  traffic,  where 
tJie  abutters  wish  a  good  but  an  economical  pavement,  one  that 
will  be  durable  and  as  near  the  best  as  their  financial  condition  will 
admit.  This  requires  careful  consideration.  The  destructive  action 
of  travel  is  almo^  wholly  eliminated.  Burability  will  be  governed 
bj  the  action  of  the  elements.  Every  quality  but  slight  resistance  to 
traffic  must  be  taken  into  account  This  gives:  granite  A  62,  gnm- 
ite  B  50j  asphalt  61,  brick  55,  Belgian  46,  macadam  39,  and  cobble 
40*  Granite  A  leads  asphalt  by  1  point,  but  by  a  further  study  of 
the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  it  gets  its  supremacy  by  its  great  dura- 
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Lility  under  traffic.  Eliminating  this  property,  granite  A  has  41, 
granite  B  33,  asphalt  46,  brick  42,  Belgian  29,  macadam  32,  and 
cobble  25.  All  but  the  three  leading  materials  can  now  be  re- 
jected, leaving  for  further  examination  granite  A,  asphalt,  and 
brick. 

Xow  while  durability  has  been  eliminated,  its  value  was  deter- 
mined by  the  action  of  the  weather  as  well  as  traffic.  In  this  case 
the  latter  can  be  left  out,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  asphalt 
has  a  life  that  is  determined  by  climatic  conditions,  irrespective  of 
traffic,  it  will  be  seen  that  granite  A  and  brick  in  this  instance  can 
consistently  be  placed  above  it.  These  two  have  now  practically  the 
sam^  standing,  but  by  a  further  examination  it  will  be  learned  that 
granite  A  gains  4  points  over  brick  on  maintenance  simply  by  its 
superiority  under  heavy  travel.  Leaving  that  out  of  the  total, 
granite  has  31  and  brick  36,  and  the  latter  is  plainly  the  selection 
to  be  made. 

If  the  property  owners,  however,  think  the  price  too  high,  and 
prefer  granite  with  its  inconveniences  to  the  more  pleasing  brick, 
then  granite  B  would  be  the  choice,  but  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  decision  was  reached  for  financial  reasons. 

Ai^sume  next  that  a  country  highway  is  to  be  improved  where 
the  traffic  is  not  heavy,  but  the  road  ia  needed  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
cf'urse  between  towns,  or  to  connect  a  suburban  village  with  the 
j»arent  city.  Sanitariness,  easiness  of  cleaning,  durability  (except 
as  to  action  of  weather),  and  light  resistance  to  travel  can  be 
eliminated, — sanitariness  and  easiness  of  cleaning  because  on  a 
sparsely  settled  road  many  things  are  unimportant  that  could  not 
be  tolerated  in  a  city;  the  other  qualities  because  no  heavy  loads 
will  be  attempted.  There  will  remain,  then,  granite  A  21,  granite 
B  18,  asphalt  18,  brick  19,  Belgian  17,  macadam  22,  and  cobble  21. 
In  this  case  the  values  are  more  nearly  alike,  but  the  cost  of  the 
first  five  materials  will  rule  them  out  at  once.  There  can  be  no 
*juestion  between  macadam  and  cobble  on  account  of  the  unde- 
-irability  of  the  latter,  even  though  the  former  has  but  one  point 
in  its  favor.  By  modif\4ng  the  foundation  for  brick  under  these 
conditions,  it  would  make  a  good  showing,  and  in  many  localities 
T»rovf*  the  profier  material. 

The  above  examples  illustrate  the  workings  of  the  table,  show- 
ing how  it  is  possible  to  analyze  the  conditions  that  may  arise  in 
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any  case,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  arrive  at  an  intelligent  and  logical 
result  irheii  a  systematic  investigation  is  undertaken. 

An  engineer  who  has  under  his  charge  the  maintenance  and  re- 
newal of  a  large  amount  of  pavement  will  be  governed  by  slightly 
different  principles  from  those  just  kid  down.  He  will  have  a 
certain  sum  of  money  from  year  to  year  to  be  used  on  this  work, 
and  it  will  be  his  duty  to  make  the  most  of  it.  He  k  now  endeavor- 
ing to  benefit  the  entire  city,  not  the  residents  of  any  one  section^ 
as  the  funds  for  this  purpose  are  raised  by  taxation  upon  the  city 
at  large.  He  should  be  governed  more  by  ultimate  economy  than 
first  cost.  He  must  take  into  consideration,  too,  the  interruption 
to  travel  by  too  frequent  repair  on  business  streets.  A  material 
that  might  be  figured  out  as  economical,  even  if  ghort4ivedj  by 
reason  of  its  cheapness  both  of  first  cost  and  renewal,  might  re- 
quire so  much  attention  as  to  be  an  actual  nuisance  on  a  business 
thoroughfiare.  An  engineer's  appropriation  i^  generally  inadequate 
for  his  workj  and  careful  study  is  necessary  to  bring  about  the  best 
results.  The  smaller  the  amount  the  more  time  should  be  spent 
in  directing  its  expenditure.  An  eminent  authority  has  said  that 
if  one  haa  but  five  minutes  in  which  to  perform  a  diificult  task, 
three  minutes  should  be  consumed  in  ascertaining  how  to  do  it* 

The  engineer  who  occupies  such  a  position  will  find  himself 
confronted  with  an  interesting  and  ever-varying  problem.  Condi- 
tions are  constantly  changing,  traffic  is  divided,  and  circumstances 
keep  arising  that  require  his  faculties  to  be  ever  alert.  Rut  if  he 
meet  the  question  successfully,  and  ultimately  arrive  at  the  true 
solution,  his  satisfaction  is  as  great,  perhaps,  as  in  any  other 
branch  of  his  profession. 

In  estimating  the  life  of  a  certain  material  to  be  laid  on  any 
particular  street,  it  must  be  remembered  that  wlien  any  one  road  is 
selected  to  be  made  into  a  thoroughfare,  trafhc  will  be  immediately 
diverted  to  it  and  the  wear  of  the  pavement  abnormally  increased. 
Consequently  the  natural  life  f>f  the  material  muit  not  be  judged 
by  its  wear  on  this  particular  street. 

Taking  now  the  costs  and  lives  of  the  ditferent  pavements  as 
lierein  deduced,  the  actual  annual  expense  of  each  for  a  period  a^ 
Hfcar  fifty  years  as  will  be  convenient  for  each  material  can  be 
^sily  maintained  and  compared  by  the  formula 
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-4  +  ^^  '^lir^  annual  expense. 


For  granite  A:   C  =  $2.50; 
/  =      .035; 
R=      .60 — an  amount  sufficient  to  relay  the 

pavement  once  during  life; 
A  =      .064; 
JV=  25  years. 

Substituting  in  the  equation, 

$0.06425  +  .0875  +  ^  =  $0.17575  for  first  period. 

For  the  second  period,  assuming  the  value  of  the  concrete  to 
be  $0.70  per  square  yard,  making  the  cost  of  relaying  $1.80  per 
yard,  the  annual  expense  is  found  as  before  to  be  $0.13326,  or  for 
fifty  years  an  average  of  $0,154. 

For  granite  B:    (7  =  $1.65; 

/  =      .035  as  before; 

R=i    0.25 — cost  of    relaying  pavement  once 

during  life; 
A  =  .05841; 
JV=  20  years. 

Substituting, 

.05841  +  .05775  +  .0125  =  0.12866  for  first  period. 

For  any  subsequent  period  the  cost  will  be  the  same,  as  the  pave- 
ment has  no  appreciable  value  at  end  of  life. 

For  asphalt:  C=$1.75; 

/  =      .035; 
R  =    0.72; 
A  =      .0714; 
-^  =  18  years. 

Substituting, 

$0.0714  +  .06125  +  .04  =  $0.17265  for  first  period. 
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For  any  subsequent  period,  assuming  the  cost  of  repaying  to  be 
$1.25  per  square  yard,  the  expense  will  be  $0.1345  per  yaid,  and  for 
fifty-four  years  an  average  of  $0,147. 

For  brick:  0  =  $2.00; 

/  =      .035; 

X  =      .60; 

A  =      .1036; 

JV'  =  15  years. 
Substituting, 

0.1036  +  .07  +  .04  +  0.2136  for  first  period. 

For  any  subsequent  period,  assuming  cost  of  repaying  to  be 
$1.25  per  yard,  the  annual  expense  will  be  $0.1485,  or  an  ayerage 
for  forty-five  years  of  $0.17  per  year. 

Table  No.  55  shows  the  above  results  condensed. 


Table  No.  65. 

Material. 

FiratCkMt 
per  Square  Yard. 

Expense  per  Yard 
for  First  Period. 

Expense  per  Yard 
forfiOYeara. 

Granite  A 

Granite  B 

Alphalt 

$2.50 
1.65 
1.75 
2.00 

$0.17575 
0.12866 
0.17265 
0.2186 

$0,154 
0.12866 
0  147* 

Bnck 

0.170t 

•M  years. 


t46  7eara. 


In  1898  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  awarded  a  contract  for 
asphalt  pavements  for  $2.15  per  yard  with  a  ten  years'  guarantee, 
and  an  additional  price  of  10  cents  per  yard  per  year  for  the  next 
ten  years  after  the  expiration  of  first  guarantee.  Assuming  the 
interest  chcirge  to  be  3^  per  cent,  and  the  bonds  to  mature  in 
twenty  years,  this  pavement  would  cost  15  cents  per  yard  for  the 
first  ten  years,  and  25  cents  per  yard  for  the  additional  period,  but 
with  no  other  charge,  except  for  maintenance,  for  the  remainder 
of  life. 

Table  No.  56  shows  the  pavement  mileage  of  eight  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  country  on  January  1,  1900,  except  Washington, 
which  is  computed  for  July  1,  1899;  also  the  mileage  as  it  existed 
in  1890  except  as  noted.    This  table  is  given  to  show  the  change 
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in  character,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  pavement,  during  the  last 
decade.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  Philadelphia, 
where  the  increase  has  been  328  miles.  Asphalt  has  increased  210.7 
miles,  stone  block  232.6  miles,  brick  99.7  miles,  and  macadam 
105.5  miles,  while  cobble  and  rubble  stone  pavements  have  de- 
creased 378.8  miles.  The  actual  amount  of  new  pavements  laid  in 
nine  years  was  666.9  miles,  not  including  streets  repaved  with  the 
same  material.  While  a  great  portion  of  this  work  was  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  street-railway  companies,  it  is  a  remarkable  record 
that  will  probably  never  be  equalled  by  any  other  city  in  the 
Morid. 


Table  No 

66. 

Brooklyn. 

Boston. 

Buffalo. 

Chicago. 

1880 

1900 

1891 

1900 

1800 

1900 

1800 

1900 

Asphalt 

Stone  block 

10.86 

88.90 

880.S1 

68.88 
190.96 
286.85 

4.66 
69.27 
5.96 

18.80 

86.97 

1.01 

106.08 
140.69 

228.74 
104.60 

0.24 
28.10 

78.60 
29.77 

Cobblestone 

Snbble-stonc  

Brick     

8.78 
78.57 

6.86 
204.57 

0.80 
280.57 

.07 
8.28 

7.47 
8.06 

287i6i" 

29.51 

Macadam 

2.81 

868.40 

Granolithic     

filajc  block 

Wood     .          

410.29 

768.21 

Miscellaneoua 

4.88 

Total 

886.77 

547.97 

284.79 

388.15 

250.07 

887.79 

669.64 

1269.87 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

St.  Louis. 

Washington. 

1890 

1900 

1891 

1900 

1880 

1900 

1890 

1900 

Asphalt 

16.84 

278.76 

8.88 

162.44 

272.78 

1.10 

43.4 
119.6 
875.1 
115.6 
19.8  d 
88.8 

254.1 
352.2 
69.2 
48.8 
119.5 
193.5 

8.95 
42.46 

11.81 
50.86 

51.80 
23.50 
11.50 

189  27 

Stone  block  

27  19 

Cobblestone 

11  31 

Bubble-stone 

Brick  

1.10 
118.12 

'296!66' 

14.23 
351.93 

""sioo' 

38.21 

0  40 

If  ^Cf^Mn                                  r  -  , 

24.28 

84  89 

Coal-tar  and  concrete.. . . 

14  06 

Qranolithie 

i2.8 
5.6 

S'se  block 

Wood 

.06 

5.26 

6.89 

0.30 

Total 

317.66 

660.57 

762.2 

1050.2 

841.75 

435.21 

138.31 

216.64 

In  the  eight  cities  mentioned,  asphalt,  stone-block,  and  brick 
7»avements  have  increased  from  1043  miles  to  2195  miles,  or  111 
per  cent;  while  stone  block  has  increased  from  776  to  1084  miles, 
or  39  per  cent;   asphalt  has  increased  from  246  to  942  miles,  or 
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283  per  centj  and  brick  from  20nniie8  to  169  miles,  or  745  per  cent. 
The  actual  increase  in  each  ease  is: 

Miles. 
Stone   , . , , , 307 

Asphalt  , , ..,,. ewe 

Brick * 14a 

Another  important  fact  will  be  observed  from  this  table:  tha 
iBcrease  in  the  amount  of  asphalt  pavement. 

In  1890  there  were  246/26  miles  of  asphalt  in  these  cities,  ex- 
cept as  noted  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  1900  this  mileage 
had  increased  to  941.58  miles.  These  figures  speak  more  forcibly 
than  any  other  words  can  as  to  the  popularity  of  thi^  pavenicnt* 
^Wood,  it  will  be  noticed,  has  never  been  used  to  any  extent  in  any^ 
of  tbeee  cities^  except  in  Chicago,  where  it  hag  increases]  rihout  35C> 
milea.  Brick  has  had  a  sreat  increase  in  Philadelphia,  and  ha*  been 
introduced  in  aeveral  others. 

Openings  in  Pavements. 

On^  of  the  great  sources  of  trouble  to  pavements  is  the  fre- 
quent cuts  ma^de  in  it  for  repairs  and  connections  to  subsurface 
construction.  Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  when  water, 
sewer,  and  gas  mainsj  with  house  connectioni;  to  each  lot,  were 
laid  in  a  street,  it  would  l>e  tolerably  free  from  disturbance  for  ©ome 
years.  But  in  the  days  when  telegraph,  telephone,  and  electric- 
light  wires  are  required  to  be  placed  underground,  when  pipes  for 
heating  and  refrigerating  purposes  are  being  laid  in  onr  puWiQ 
streets,  when  changes  in  and  repairs  to  street-railway  construction 
are  constantly  going  on,  It  seems  as  if,  in  many  cases,  a  pavement 
is  hardly  free  from  the  contractor  before  it  is  being  torn  up  by  the 
corporation  or  the  plumber. 

This  matter  is  very  diffienlt  to  regulate,  especially  when  m  many 
changes  and  improvements  are  being  made  in  subsurface  construe- 
tion.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  streets 
from  being  torn  up  is  to  provide  for  all  underground  construction 
before  the  pavement  is  laid,  and  then  give  no  permits  for  openings  ' 
within  a  stipulated  time  except  in  extreme  cases,  Wben  a  street 
IS  ordered  improved,  eVery  householder  on  the  line  of  improvement^  | 
«nd  every  corporation  having  any  property  at  present  or  in  pros^j 
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pective  on  the  street,  should  be  notified  to  make  all  needed  repairs 
or  extensions  at  once,  under  a  penalty  of  a  refusal  to  grant  per- 
mits for  extensions  for  a  term  of  years.  All  repairs  should  be 
hedged  with  such  conditions  and  requirements  as  to  make  it  so  ex- 
pensive that  corporations  would  find  it  to  their  interest  to  make  all 
possible  repairs  in  advance. 

If  a  new  building  be  constructed  on  a  paved  street,  it  must  have 
connections  to  the  different  street  mains.  If  these  sewers  have  not 
been  previously  laid,  the  pavement  must  be  opened. 

The  city  of  Rochester  has  the  power  to  construct  sewers  with 
their  attendant  connections,  lay  water-services,  etc.,  under  the  same 
contract  by  which  the  pavement  is  laid,  and  aseess  the  cost  against 
the  abutting  property.  Corporations  having  or  projecting  subways 
for  any  purpose  are  compelled  to  construct  them  in  advance  of  the 
pavement. 

It  often  happens,  however,  in  most  cities,  that  real-estate  owners 
r.re  ?o  anxious  to  increase  the  value  of  and  sell  their  property  that 
pavements  are  laid  far  in  advance  of  any  subsurface  construction. 

When  the  work  of  pipe-laying  comes  to  be  carried  out,  the  pave- 
ment is  badly  damaged  and  in  many  cases  practically  destroyed. 

In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  for  New 
York  City  for  1896  it  is  stated  that  during  the  year  one  mile  in 
four  of  the  paved  streets  was  torn  up  for  construction  purposer^, 
and  that  59,000  separate  openings  requiring  repairs  to  pavements 
were  made  during  the  year,  or  one  opening  for  every  40  feet  of 
paved  streets.  In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  during  the  year  1896  35,000 
openings  were  made  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  or  one  opening  for 
about  every  75  feet  of  paved  streets. 

In  the  report  of  the  Street  Department  of  Boston  it  is  said,  that 
for  the  year  ending  January  31,  1898,  14,017  separate  openings 
were  made  in  the  streets,  with  a  total  length  of  openings  of  213.4 
mile?. 

These  figures  are  startling,  but  would  probably  be  duplicated 
in  every  large  city  in  the  countr}'  in  proportion  to  its  size.  It  is 
true  that  the  repairs  are  made  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation  or 
plumber  rather  than  at  the  cost  of  the  city  at  large,  but  it  must 
he  remembered  that  the  money,  in  ever}'  instance,  comes  event- 
ually from  the  people,  and  that  with  proper  precaution  a  very  lar*^ 
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portion  of  it  could  be  saved.  When  methods  of  construction  have 
been  developed  and  fully  standardized^  and  when  the  requirements 
of  modern  civilization  in  regard  to  public  wants  and  necessities 
have  been  fully  satisfied,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  condition  of 
affairs  will  be  greatly  improved.  In  the  mean  time  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  have  the  pavement  disturbances  as  few  as  possi- 
ble, and  replaced  in  a  good  and  substantial  manner. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  however,  to  repair  any  opening  in  a 
pavement  so  that  it  will  be  as  good  as  before  disturbance.  The 
new  work  will  generally  be  a  little  above  or  below  the  old  surface, 
and  in  either  case  this  means  abnormal  wear.  Then,  too,  however 
well  the  pavement  may  be  laid,  any  settlement  in  the  earth  of  the 
excavation  results  in  a  corresponding  settlement  of  the  surface 
unless  laid  on  a  base  of  sufficient  strength  to  span  the  opening  and 
sustain  the  load  by  its  transverse  strength.  It  was  the  practice  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  some  time  to  require  all  cuts  made  in  the  im- 
proved pavements,  whatever  the  original  foundation,  to  be  replaced 
on  a  Portland-cement  concrete  base  eight  inches  thick.  Settle- 
ments under  this  rule  were  very  rare. 

Stone  pavements  on  a  sand  base  must  always  be  relaid  over  con- 
nections with  an  allowance  for  future  settlement,  else  a  depression 
will  certainly  develop  over  the  trench,  requiring  relaying.  In  the 
event  of  the  former  method,  the  ridge  in  the  pavements  is  objec- 
tionable until  it  reaches  its  permanent  position,  and,  unless  the 
paver  be  possessed  of  rare  judgment,  it  will  always  require  some  re- 
adjustment. This  will  increase  greatly  tihe  wear  of  the  material 
and,  consequently,  decreases  the  life  of  the  pavement. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

GOBBLE   AND   STONE-BLOCK   PAVEMENTS. 

WiTHOirr  doubt  pavements  originated  from  the  necessity  of  im- 
proving low  places  in  roads,  which  become  impassable  in  wet 
weather  on  account  of  the  traffic.  This  was  done  successfully,  and 
seemed  so  desirable  that  when  traffic  increased  the  pavement  was 
extended,  and  in  time  it  became  a  necessity  over  the  entire  road. 
To  the  ancient  Romans  must  be  given  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
to  construct  roads  in  Europe  on  any  general  system,  and  to  their 
cre<lit  be  it  said  that  the  work  was  done  in  a  thorough  and  sub- 
stantial manner.  These  old  Roman  roads  were  practically  works  of 
solid  masonry  construction,  built  of  irregularly  shaped  stones,  but 
finished  to  a  smooth  and  true  surface.  A  full  description  of  the 
method  of  construction  of  one  of  these  is  taken  from  the  French 
Encyclopedia  of  1836. 

"  1st.  A  cement  of  chalk  and  sand  one  j)ouce  in  thickness. 

"  2d.  On  this  cement,  for  the  first  bed,  large  stones  six  pouces 
thick  were  placed  on  one  another,  and  backed  by  hard  mortar. 

*'  3d.  A  second  l)ed,  eight  ])(>uces  thick,  of  small  round  stones, 
mixed  with  other  broken  pieces  of  building  material  not  so  hard, 
and  mixed  with  a  binding  cement. 

*•  4th.  A  third  bed,  one  foot  of  cement,  made  of  rich  earth 
raixeil  with  chalk." 

An  ancient  pouce  was  1.09  inches,  and  an  ordinary  pouce  1.06. 
Fig.  3  shows  the  ground-plan  of  a  Roman  road  on  the  Septimer,  as 
taken  from  a  consular  report.  Figs.  4  and  5  show  sections  of  other 
Roman  roads. 

The  Romans  constructed  these  roads  all  over  their  conquered 
provinces,  and  in  after-times  the  discovery  of  their  remains  was 
taken  as  proof  of  former  Roman  occupation.  That  the  Romans' 
work  was  well  done  is  shown  by  the  r»  the  one 
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previously  described  is  said  to  have  been  in  good  condition  fifteen 
centuriofe  after  it  was  built. 


Fig.  a. 


yrr-m-m^^tntf-ya 


Fig.  4 
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Fig.  5. 

'*I^e  early  pavemente,  however,  were  constructed  in  a  different 
manner,  the  material  beiu^  in  almost  every  mm  what  i&  now 
termed  cobblestone.  This  was  natnmK  as  the  cobblestones  were 
the  moM  available,  and  were  known  to  have  great  clurability.  A& 
eities  grew,  and  the  nee^s  and  desires  for  better  streets  inereai^ed. 
the  rough  cobblestone  did  not  satisfy  the  peof>le,  and  iiTiprovect 
methods  were  demanded.  Attempts  were  tlien  made  to  constnic^  a 
mmwther  pavement  by  forming  the  stones  into  rude  irreonlar 
hlorks,  at  fir^t  of  no  parttcnlflr  t^hape,  hnt  em1eaToriii«r  to  ^ve  a 
comparatively  smooth  surface.     This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
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modem  block  pavement.    As  time  passed  on,  the  blocks  were  made 
better  and  the  pavements,  consequently,  were  improved. 

In  Europe,  in  many  cities,  the  blocks  were  made  several  square 
feet  in  area,  and  at  first  were  laid  lengthwise  of  the  street,  but  as 
traffic  increased  it  was  demonstrated  that,  the  long  joints  being 
parallel  to  the  wheel  traffic  wore  rapidly,  and  the  pavement  soon 
became  rough  and  uneven.  To  obviate  this,  the  blocks  were  made 
square  and  were  laid  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  6,  which  shows  a  recent 
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street  imCatama,  Italy.  These  blocks  are  of  hard  lava,  16  x  20  inches 
square  and  8  inches  thick.  It  was  soon  discovered,  also,  that  these 
large  blocks  were  not  suitable  for  heavy  traffic.  It  was  difficult  to 
get  them  so  bedded  on  any  foundation  that  they  would  maintain 
their  position  under  heavy  loads,  and  the  blocks  themselves  soon 
became  displaced.  This  caused  the  blocks  to  be  made  smaller  still, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  European  cities  adopted  a  block 
about  6x8  inches  square,  and  of  depths  varying  according  to  traffic. 
In  this  country,  however,  the  original  pavements  were  all  of 
cobble.  The  cities,  as  a  rule,  were  poor,  the  cobblestones  were 
available  and  naturally  came  into  quite  common  use.  They  gave 
very  good  service,  but  were  necessarily  rough,  uneven,  and  very 
noisy.  The  Russ  blocks  spoken  of  in  a  previous  chapter  were 
probably  the  only  large  square  blocks  that  were  ever  laid  in  an 
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American  pavement  t(>  any  great  extent,  thougli  some  were  used  in 
New  Orlmng  und  Boetnn. 

Following  the  cobblestone,  and  m  responBe  to  the  demand  for 
an  iniprovemeni:  on  tbeni,  came  wliat  hai5  always  Ijetn  known  in  liiis. 
country  a**  the  Belgian  hloek.  The  name  is  given  to  it  because  it 
was  fim  usetl  in  IVIginni^  and  it  emiie  to  be  quite  generally  adopt tid 
in  EuroiX\  In  shape  it  was  a  truncated  pyramid,  with  \m^*  about 
5  or  G  inches  jisquare,  and  a  depth  of  from  7  to  8  inehe^j  the  bottom 
of  the  block  being  of  dimensions  not  more  than  1  inch  different 
from  the  top.  This  was  an  improvement  on  the  eobbleatone,  and 
when  w*ell  i^baped  and  of  proper  material  made  a  very  good  pave- 
ment. In  New  York  and  vicinity  it  became  tjuite  popular  soon 
after  its  adoption,  nbout  18->U.  The  trajj-rock  forming  the  Pali- 
sades of  New  Jersey  is  easily  cut  into  blocks  of  this  shape,  and 
being  so  near  New  York,  it  iimkes  a  very  cheap  and  durable  pav- 
ing materiaL  As  the  blocks  became  more  eotnmon,  deviations 
were  allowed  from  the  specifieations,  and  the  resitlting  blocks  were 
too  email  on  the  base  to  allow  a  solid  bearing,  and  under  traffic 
they  soon  got  out  of  position,  and  in  consequence  the  pavement  bt- 
came  rough.  An  improvement  on  the  Belgian  block  was  to  make 
the  block  an  exact  cube,  Thl-^  was  done  in  the  old  country,  and 
many  cities  there  at  the  present  time  lay  blocks  that  are  of  that 
shape. 

The  ques^tion  of  proper  paving  material  became  of  so  much  pub- 
lie  importance  in  Philadelphia  that  in  1H43  a  committee  of 
emjnent  engineers  was  appointed  by  the  Franklin  Institute  to  ex- 
amine  into  the  subject  and  make  a  report  upon  the  be&t  material 
for  the  eity  of  Philadelphia  Jo  ^idopt.  After  a  very  careful  and 
thorough  inveefigation  of  the  material  being  used  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  at  that  time,  the  committee  mad©  an  ex- 
haustive report  to  the  Bociety.  After  speaking  of  several  experi- 
ments of  different  kinds  that  had  been  made  in  the  city^  and  show- 
ing where  they  were  faulty,  they  finally  made  tihe  following  recom- 
mendations for  the  material  to  be  adopted  for  the  PMladetphla 
streets. 

StreetK  of  the  First  Class. — These  should  be  paved  with  dreeeed 
stone  h|p<kj^  laid  in  diagonal  ccmrses  to  the  street,  n}Kin  a  subpave- 
ment  of  pebbles.  These  blocks  wxre  to  l>e  exa<3tly  S  inches  deep  and 
from  T  to  9  inches  wide,  and  8  to  10  inches  long.    The  estimated 
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cost  of  this  pavement  at  that  time  was  $3  per  square  yard.  This 
pavement  was  reoommended  for  streets  of  heavy  traffic  when  the 
grade  was  2^/^^^  per  cent  or  less. 

Streets  of  the  Second  Class. — The  pavement  for  tihese  streets 
should  consist  of  two  stone  tramways  built  in  each  street  to  accom- 
modate traffic  in  bath  directions,  and  the  spaces  between  the  trams 
and  curbs  to  be  paved  with  cobble.  It  was  estimated  that  this 
would  cost  for  laying  transversely  on  the  streets  already  paved,  and 
repaving  the  old  material,  about  $1  per  square  yard  over  the  entire 
surface  between  the  curbs. 

Streets  of  the  Third  Class,  including  all  Lanes  and  Alleys. — For 
this  the  then  method  of  paving  with  cobbles  was  recommended, 
adopting  the  improvements  suggested  in  the  report,  which  con- 
sisted of  using  more  regularly  formed  stones  and  thus  having  the 
average  depth  6  inches.  The  committee  reported  as  the  best  shape 
for  the  cobblestone  "  that  of  a  prolate  spheroid  generated  by  an 
ellipse,  of  which  the  major  axis  is  double  the  length  of  the  minor.'* 

A  Iramway  street  similar  to  that  proi>osed  for  tho4?e  of  the  sec- 
ond class  had  been  laid  in  London  in  1825  on  the  Commercial 
Road,  and  the  Philadelphians  haxi  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one 
that  had  been  made  a  short  time  previous  to  1843  on  Arch  Street. 

How  much  attention  was  given  to  this  report  can  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  in  1884  (forty-one  years  after  it  was  made)  ninety- 
three  per  cent  of  the  entire  pavements  of  Philadelphia  (535  miles) 
was  then  paved  with  cobblestone,  as  has  been  before  stated. 

It  did  not  require,  "however,  many  years'  experience  with  Bel- 
gian blocks  to  demonstrate  to  Xew  York  City  that  the  proper  pave- 
ment had  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  many  experiments  were 
made  with  a  view  to  improvement.  About  18()5  a  patent  was  ismied 
by  the  United  States  to  Mr.  Charles  Guidet  for  laying  granite  pave- 
ments. The  distinctive  points  of  this  pavement,  and  upon  which 
Mr.  Guidet  l)a6ed  his  patent,  were: 

First,  stones  bounded  by  six  faces,  the  two  opposite  faces  being 
parallel  with  each  other. 

Second,  the  width  of  the  joints  running  transversely  to  the 
street  is  comparatively  wide. 

Third,  the  width  of  the  joints  running  longitudinally  to  the 
street  is  comparatively  narrow. 
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Pavemente  under  this  patent  were  laid  in  Kew  York,  and  sct- 

eral  in  Brookl)Ti,  alx^ut  1809.  The  coet  of  those  kid  by  the  patentee 
was  about  $7  per  yard.  Not  thinking  tJie  patent  valid  or  equitable, 
the  city  of  Brooklyn  paved  seireral  streets  in  aeeordanee  with  this 
method^  without  paying  any  royalty.  The  patentee  brought  suit, 
hut  was  finally  beaten  in  the  I'nited  States  court  and  the  ca^e  d'ie- 
missed.  This  was  the  first  attempt  made  in  this  country,  on  any 
e.vtended  scale,  to  lay  pavements  of  oblong  blocks. 

The  different  kinds  of  stone  pavement  now-  being  used  in  the 
United  States  are  the  cobblestone,  the  Belgian  block,  and  the 
oblong  block, 

Cobbleitone. 


Fortunately  for  the  people  who  are  to  come  after  ub,  very  littl 
cobblestone  pavement  is  now  being  laifl.  In  a  few  cities,  however, 
where  property  owners  pay  the  first  cost  of  the  paveraenifc  Mid  are 
relieved  of  any  further  charge  for  its  maintenance  or  relaying,  its 
cheapness  is  a  sufficient  indiicc men  t  to  cause  it  to  l>e  used.  It  never 
gives  iatisfaction^  and  is  really  only  a  substitute  for  a  j»averaent. 
If  laid  in  the  manner,  and  of  stone,  similar  to  that  described  by 
the  Philadelphia  committee,  a  tolerably  good  pavement  would  be 
secured,  but  all  stones  of  that  character  have  now  become  ao  scarce 
that  to  secure  them  would  increase  the  cost  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  it  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  granite  pavements* 

Cobblestone  specifications,  too,  have  been  most  shamefully 
abused  and  violated.  As  pavements  of  this^lass  increased  and  the 
demand  for  the  stones  became  bo  great  that  suitable  ones  were  ob- 
tained only  at  considerable  expense  and  witii  some  diflRculty^ 
almost  anytliing  in  sha]>e  end  size  was  pcrmitteti  to  be  used.  The 
result  was  that  cobblestone  pavements  were  even  worse  than  they 
would  have  Ijeen  had  fhey  been  properly  laid.  Cobble3?tone  specifi- 
cations generally  provide  that  the  stones  shall  l>e  the  best  selected 
water  or  bank  cohhlestotie;^,  of  a  durable  and  uniform  quality,  with 
round  heads  and  well-shajicd  large  ends.  They  shall  not  be  1 
than  4  inches  nor  more  than  8  inches  in  diameter  across  the  head^ 
nor  less  than  5  inchc!^  nor  more  than  10  indies  in  depth;  no  tri- 
angular, split,  or  otherwise  ill-shaped  stone#  can  be  u&ed>  nor  any 
which  are  ioft  and  rotten.    The  author,  once  examining  a  cobble 
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street,  found  one  stone  of  snoh  size  that  he  decided  to  measure  it. 
It  was  3  ft.  10  in.  long  and  11  in.  wide,  and  was  probably  laid 
under  specifications  similar  to  the  above.  In  another  inflrt:ance,  in 
repaying  a  cobble  street  with  granite  blocks,  a  boulder  was  found 
forming  part  of  the  pavement  which  was  so  large  that  it  could  not 
be  moved  without  blasting.  When  the  street  was  paved  originally, 
the  boulder  found  on  the  street  was  simply  lowered  in  position 
until  it  was  at  the  required  grade  for  the  pavement.  The  cobble- 
stone pavement  has  had  its  day  and  is  rapidly  passing  away,  but  it 
exists  at  the  present  time  in  such  quantities  that  it  will  require  sev- 
-eral  years  of  active  work  in  repaving  in  some  half  a  dozen  cities  to 
entirely  do  away  with  it.  Fig.  7  represents  a  section  of  a  cobble- 
stone pavement. 


Fio.  7. 

According  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
189D,  Baltimore,  Md.,  had  5,815,610  square  yards;  New  York  City, 
4,213,616  square  yards;  Philadelphia,  2,920,664  square  yards;  Cin- 
cinnati, 1,213,000  square  yards;  and  Pittsburg,  1,147,415  square 
yards  of  cobblestone  pavement. 

In  this  chapter,  and  in  the  entire  work,  where  estimates  are 
given  for  costs  of  any  kind  of  pavement,  the  street  is  supposed  to 
be  graded  to  subgrade,  and  any  cost  of  putting  it  in  this  condition 
must  be  added  to  the  prices  herein  given.  It  is  customary  for  pav- 
ing contractors  in  and  about  New  York  City  to  deliver  paving  ma- 
terial on  the  street  and  pile  it  compactly  on  the  sidewalks  before 
the  work  of  paving  is  begun.  The  foundation  is  prepared  and 
laborers  called  "  stone-chuckers  '^  are  employed  to  carry  the  stones 
from  the  side  to  the  pavers.  The  organization  of  a  gang  for  laying 
cobblestone  pavement  is  as  follows:  One  foreman,  four  pavers,  two 
rammersmen,  four  chuckers,  two  men  preparing  sand  base,  and  two 
men  spreading  sand  on  the  completed  work.  This  gang  will  lay,, 
under  favorable  conditions,  400  square  yards  per  day. 
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AssTiming  the  wages  as  follows: 

1  foreman          at  $3.50  per  d&j , . . ,  $  3.50 

4  pavers              "      4.50    *'      '"    18.00 

2  rammerHmen  "      3.50    "      "....<,.........  7.00 

4  chuckets          "      L50    "      " 5,00 

4  laborers           "      L25    **     " 5.00 

Total  - $39.60 

for  labor  for  laying  400  square  yards  of  pavement,  or  10  cents  per 
square  yard  for  labor. 

Assuming  sand  to  cost  $1  per  cubic  yard,  delivered  on  tl^e  vrork^ 
and  thiit  1  cubic  jaM  will  lay  5  square  yards  oi  pavement,  and  that 
the  cobbles  themgelv^  will  cost  40  cents  per  square  yard,  the  total 
cost  for  material  will  be  GO  cents  per  square  yard  plus  10  cents  for 
labor,  which  will  make  the  entire  cost  of  the  cobblestone  pavement 
70  eents  per  square  yard. 

In  making  any  estimate  upon  any  kind  of  pavement^  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  cost  will  vary  a  considerable  percentage  ac- 
cording to  the  contractor,  one  man  making  a  jMying  piece  of  work 
out  of  what  would  perhaps  be  a  losing  one  to  anothen  The  prices 
of  material,  too,  vary  considerably  even  in  the  same  city,  on  ac- 
count of  the  length  of  haul,  and  other  local  eonditionSj  eo  that  any 
estimate  must  )>e  considered  a  general  one  nnle^  special  conditions 
for  each  ease  are  known. 

A  base  for  a  cobblestone  pavement  should  consist  of  no  less  nor 
much  more  than  6  inches  of  loamy  sanH.  If  too  much  or  too  c1  mn 
sand  l>e  use^l,  the  s^tonc  will  become  loose  and  cannot  be  maintained 
in  position  under  traffic.  From  the  §hape  of  the  stones,  there  i& 
nothing  in  themselves  T^-hich  will  sen^  to  liind  one  to  another,  m^ 
they  must  be  set  in  a  material  that  wiJl  jiack  solidly  and  remain  itt 
pogition.  In  a  clean  sand  tibe  stones  will  roll,  and  when  no  other 
can  be  obtained  it  will  be  necessar}"  to  mix  it  with  a  certain  per- 
centage of  loam  in  order  to  get  satisfactory  results. 

Belgian  Block. 

This  pavement  in  'N'cw  York  and  vicinity  hai*  been  laid  alnmst 
entirely  with  the  trap-rock  from  the  Palisades  of  New  Jeriey*  Thia 
rock  is  hard  and  durable,  but  after  some  wear  becomes  smooth  ani 
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slippery.  It  is  so  hard<,  however,  that  when  properly  laid  it  will 
probably  last  longer  than  any  Btone  that  is  brought  to  the  New 
York  market.  On  account  of  its  being  so  generally,  and  always  at 
lirst,  made  of  this  trap-rock,  all  trap-rock  pavements  have  been 
called  Belgian  pavements,  but  when  made  of  the  oblong  blocks 
EiimJar  to  those  of  the  ordinary  granite  they  have  been  called,  in 
distinction,  '*  specification  Belgian."  This  is  a  complete  misnomer, 
as  the  name  refers  distinctly  to  the  shape  and  not  to  the  character 
of  the  material,  as  some  Belgian  pavements  have  been  laid  of 
granite. 

One  great  objection  to  the  Belgian  pavement  is  that,  on  ae- 
eouDt  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  blocks,  it  will  not  retain  its  form 
under  traffic,  except  upon  a  very  solid  foundation.  The  blocks,  too, 
are  of  such  size  as  to  give  a  poor  foothold  to  horses,  and  being 
square,  or  nearly  so,  there  is  always  a  considerable  length  of  joints 
that  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  wheel  traffic.  This  causes  the 
blocks  to  round  off,  wear  rough,  and,  at  intersections  where  traffic 
is  very  severe,  often  to  be  crowded  out  of  position  and  become 
rutted.  The  courses  in  Urn  pavement,  in  this  countr}'  at  least,  have 
always  l)een  laid  parallel  *to  or  square  with  the  street.  If  a  square 
blcjk  is  to  be  used,  it  should  be  laid  in  courses  diagonal  to  the 
street  so  that  no  joints  should  be  parallel  to  the  traffic.  This,  how- 
ever, would  cause  some  extra  expense,  but  would  be  more  than 
made  up  in  the  benefit  that  would  be  derived  from  this  method. 
In  this  countr}*  the  Belgian  has  been  probably  laid  on  a  sand  base 
in  every  instance.  The  specifications  ordinarily  recite  that  the 
stone  blocks  are  to  be  of  trap-rock,  of  durable  and  uniform  quality, 
each  measuring  on  the  base,  or  upper  surface,  not  less  than  6  nor 
more  than  8  inches  in  length,  and  not  less  than  4  nor  more  than 
6  inches  in  width,  and  of  a  depth  not  less  than  6  nor  more  than  8 
inches.  Blocks  of  4  inches  in  width  on  their  face  to  be  not  less 
than  4  inches  at  the  base.  All  other  blocks  of  transverse  measure- 
ment on  the  base  to  be  not  more  than  1  inch  less  than  on  tlie  f:icx% 
but  no  block  on  the  face  shall  be  of  less  width  or  len^rtli  than  I 
inches.  Blocks  laid  along  curbs  must  in  all  cases  be  8  inches  in 
depth,  and  at  least  one-tiiiid  of  the  whole  number  must  be  of 
like  depth.    The  facea  of  tlie  looth  and  free  from 

an  bunches  or  depicwioi 
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These  variationa  allo\^ed  in  the  size  anc)  shape  of  the  blocks 
make  it  very  dilficult  to  get  a  pavement  in  which  tlie  courses  are 
true  and  the  joints  well  broken.  It  requires  constant  care  and 
watcUfulness  on  the  [lart  of  Uie  inspector  to  se©  that  Mocks  in  th^ 
same  courses  are  of  the  same  widtli,  so  that  the  courses  may  run 
evenly  and  in  straight  lines  across  the  s^reet^  and  at  the  same  time 
have  all  blocks  face  snugly  up  against  each  other.  After  the  blocks 
are  laid,  they  should  be  covered  mX]\  sand,  which  mxmi  be  swept 
into  the  Joints  until  they  are  I'lbd*  The  blocks  should  then  be 
rammed  to  a  firm  unyielding  bed  and  to  a  smooth  surface.  Wher- 
ever out  of  poj^iiiou,  the  block?^  sliould  be  trued  up  and  bronght 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  street  and  covered  with  another 
coat  of  sand  and  thoroughly  rammetl  the  second  time  until  tho 
pavement  is  solid  and  brought  to  a  proper  cro^-n  and  grade.  Fig. 
8  represents  a  s^  etion  of  a  Belgian  block  pavement. 


Fig.  8. 

Another  form  for  blocks  of  trap-rock  has  been  used  in  New 
York*  The  blocks  are  pracUcally  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as 
those  of  the  oblong  granite,  but  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
breaking  trap  they  are  not  generally  of  as  true  form.  Pavements 
laid  of  these  blocks  give  much  better  satisfaction  than  ihose  of  the 
Belgian  and  are  very  durable.  They  are,  however^  subject  to  the 
eame  fault  as  all  tra|>-rockSj  that  is,  of  becoming  extremely  slip- 
pery nnder  traffic.  While  used  to  quite  an  extent  in  Xew^  York 
City,  they  are  not  being  laid  in  any  amonnt  at  present. 

On  a  piece  of  work  laid  of  this  material  the  organization  of  the 
gang  was  as  follows: 

5  pavi?r«  at  $4,50  per  daj $22.,^ 

3  rammersmen  "     3.50    "     " 10.50 

4  checkers         "     1.50    "     " 6.00 

2  Sflttdmett         "     1.25    "     *' 2.S0 

Makii^  the  total  for  labor |41.50 
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This  gang  laid  350  yards  per  day.  The  blocks  of  which  the 
pav^nent  was  laid  cost  $37  per  thousand,  $4  for  freight,  and  $1 
for  hauling,  or  a  total  delivered  on'  the  work  of  $42  per  thousani,. 
or  42/j^  cents  each.  The  blocks  laid  on  an  average  21  per  square 
vard.  In  this  particular  case  the  sand  was  obtained  adjacent  to  the 
street  and  practically  cost  nothing;  but  assuming  it  to  cost,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  cobble,  20  cents  per  square  yard,  the  total  cost  of 
the  pavement  will  be  for  350  yards: 

Labor $  41.50 

Blocks 396.90 

Sand 70.00 

Total $508.40 

or  $1.43  per  yard.  The  street  where  this  work  was  done  was  44 
feet  wide. 

On  a  street  recently  paved  with  Belgian  blocks  the  paving  gang 
consifited  of: 

4  pavers  at  $4.60  per  day $18.00 

2  rammers  "     3.50    '*     "    7.00 

4  chuckers  "      1.50    "     "    6.00 

2  laborers  "      1.25    "     "    2.50 

Total $33.50 

The  amount  of  pavement  laid  per  day  was  240  yards,  or  a  cost  of 
14  cents  per  yard  for  labor.  The  stone  cost  about  $30  per  M  de- 
livered on  the  street,  and  thirty  blocks  laid  one  square  yard,  mak- 
ing the  entire  cost  of  the  pavement  per  square  yard: 

30  blocks  at  $30  per  M $0.90 

Sand    20 

Labor 14 

Total  $1.24 

As  the  Belgian  blocks  wore  smooth  and  became  rounded  off 
xmder  traffic,  considerable  dissatisfaction  arose  with  this  pavement, 
and  it  was  soon  seen  that  an  improvement  was  demanded  in  the 
shape  of  the  blocks.  Up  to  fhis  time  no  great  amount  of  granite 
bad  been  iised  in  sfareef  vMistry^  so  with  the  im- 
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prove<l  form  of  blocks  came  the  introduction  of  granite  as  a  pav- 
ing material.  The  first  pavement  laid  af  thia  character  was,  as  has 
been  mid  before,  the  Bo-called  Guidet  Ijlocks,  but  these  were  large 
iind,  while  durable  under  traffic^  soon  became  smooth  and  j^Uppery. 
Asa  modificcition  of  thi^  all  the  blocks  were  changed  into  ivhat  has 
generally  been  adopted  for  oblong  ^tone  blocks. 


Granite  Pavement. 

In  making  a  selection  of  stone  for  a  block  pavement,  the  hardest 
does  not  necc*?sarily  give  the  best  results.  Any  hard  stone  wears 
smooth  and  becomes  slipperyj  and  while  jKjrhaps  it  is  the  most 
economical  for  the  severest  traffic,  under  medium  or  ordinary  ser- 
vice the  softer  stone  is  better.  TIac  hard  Idocks  wciir  on  the  edges, 
Tounding  off  from  tlie  impact  of  the  horses'  shoe?,  and  the  face 
becomes  smooth  from  the  abrasion  of  the  wheels^^  so  that  in  a  few 
yetirs  the  pavement  becomes  mugli,  although  the  &nrface  of  the 
blocks  is  smooth.  A  good  example  of  this  is  the  pavements  t^t 
have  been  laid  in  CliicAgo  and  Omaha  of  the  so-called  Sioux  Falh 
granite,  de>^eribed  in  Tbapter  IF.  It  is  extremely  durable  as  far 
as  abrasion  h  concerned,  bnt  cannot  be  considered  a  first-class  pa%*- 
ing  material.  The  softer  granites  and  sandstones,  being  niore 
tough,  do  not  l)reak  on  the  corners  so  much,  but  wear  down  evenly 
and  smoothly  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  block,  go  that  the 
pavements  keep  moderately  smooth.  For  light  traffic,  and  per- 
ba])s  anything  less  than  the  heaviest  traffic,  hard  sandstone  gives 
the  best  results.  Although  wearing  smooth,  the  character  of  the 
material  of  which  they  are  comj>osed  prevents  them  from  being 
slipjtery,  so  that  while  they  may  wear  out  quicker  and  be  less  dur- 
able, while  they  are  in  use  the  pavement  is  much  better  for  gen- 
eral traffic. 

Limestone  blocks  have  been  used  very  little.  They  are  too 
soft  to  sustain  much  traffic  and  to  wear  evenly,  so  that  the  surface 
of  the  pavement  soon  become*  rough  and  uneven.  In  certain  parta 
of  the  country,  too,  the  limestone  disintegrates  when  exposed  to 
the  atimosphere,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  only  proper  mate- 
rial for  the  stone-block  pavement  of  the  present  i&  either  a  uTanitf^ 
or  a  hard  sandstone. 
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In  determining  upon  the  proper  dimensions  for  a  paving-block, 
^eyeral  questions  must  be  considered. 

Length. 

A  block  should  be  long  enough  to  give  a  firm  bearing  on  the 
foundation,  and  not  bo  long  that  it  will  tip  up  under  trafl&c  or  fail 
to  conform  to  the  surface  of  the  street,  nor  so  short  as  to  make  too 
many  longitudinal  joints  or  present  too  small  a  surface  for  traffic. 

Width. 

The  blocks  should  be  made  of  such  a  width  as  to  give  a  good 
foothold  for  horses.  The  surface  of  the  block  itself  offers  but  a 
sUght  foothold.  The  horse  must  depend  upon  the  shoe-calks  catch- 
ing on  the  transverse  joints  of  the  pavement,  so  the  width  of  the 
blocks  must  not  be  greater  than  the  difference  between  the  toe- 
and  heel-calks  of  the  ordinary  horseshoe,  thus  reducing  to  a  mini- 
mum the  tendency  to  slip.  On  the  other  hand,  the  blocks  must 
not  be  so  narrow  as  to  make  the  number  of  joints  too  many,  or  to 
make  the  face  so  small  as  to  render  the  block  unstable. 

In  specifications  adopted  for  paving  Havana  under  a  contract 
partially  entered  into  before  the  Spanish  war,  the  maximum  width 
of  blocks  was  made  3  inches,  on  account  of  mules  being  principally 
used  for  trucking,  and  their  feet  being  so  much  smaller  than  those 
of  the  ordinary  horse. 

Depth. 

In  determining  the  depth  of  the  block  two  principles  must  be 
considered:  first,  the  amount  of  wear  to  which  the  block  will  be 
subjected;  and  second,  its  stability.  Probably  very  few  granite 
pavements  are  worn  out  by  the  direct  action-  of  traffic  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  blocks.  They  become  rounded  off,  displaced,  and  worn 
ill  ports  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  entire  pavement  rough 
mA  HMffett  nth^  than  from  any  direct  wear  of  the  block  itself. 
tift  dfiep  enough  to  remain  firm  and  solid  in;  its  posi- 
I  of  sufficient  depth  to  sustain  traffic.    As  a 
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general  rule  no  block  fihould  be  laid  whose  depth  h  not  greater 
than,  and  preferably  li  tiinee,  its  witltlL  For  good  resuks  the 
minimura  depth  should  not  l>e  less  than  0  inches. 

The  exact  form  and  shaj^e  of  the  bloekg  have  a  ^eat  deal  to  di 
with  the  character  of  the  pavement,  and  a  good  surface  cannot  ber" 
obtained  from  pCNjrly  shaped  LlockB. 

The  gpecifications  of  blocks  in  the  Department  of  Highways 
in  New  York  City  say  on  this  subject:  *'  The  blocks  are  to  be  rect- 
angular  on  the  tops  and  sides,  uniform  in  thickneej^^  split  and 
dressed  so  as  to  form^  when  laid,  cloee  joints,  with  a  fair  and  true 
siirface,  free  from  bunches. 

The  PiiiladeJpliia  specifications  say  that  the  face  of  the  blocki 
ehall  be  not  warped^  parallel,  free  from  bunches,  depressions,  and 
inequalitfes  exceeding  ^  of  an  inch. 

The  Cleveland  specifications  for  Medina  Mntli^tone  blocks  say: 
"  The  stone  to  have  parallel  sides  and  ends,  with  right-angle  joints, 
any  roughness  and  points  on  stone  to  l)e  broken  off  so  that  when 
get  in  place  they  shall  have  tight  joints  for  the  distance  of  at  least 
Bi  inches  from  the  top  dow^n.  The  area  of  the  bottom  of  any  stoue 
to  be  not  less  than  f  of  the  area  of  the  top.  The  top  to  liave  a 
smooth^  even  surface." 

The  London  specifications  say:  ''Each  stone  to  be  properly 
eqnared  so  that  t\i^  bottom  of  each  stone  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
top,  the  sides  and  ends  to  be  flat  so  as  to  remain  against  each  other 
throughout  the  who-le  dcfith.  The  bottoms  of  the  stones  are  to  he 
f!atj  and  the  to|)6  are  to  be  flat,  but  finiJ^hed  rough." 

The  Glasgow  specification^)  say:  "  Each  set  must  be  propurl 
dressed,  squared  and  level  on  the  tops  and  beds,  the  sides  and  ends 
to  be  parallel  and  square.  The  sets  of  each  class  must  be  truly 
gauged;  no  bulges  or  hollows  will  i)o  allowed  on  any  pretext  wha 


4 


* 
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ever. 


It  is  difficult  to  keep  the  contractors  to  the  above  speeifieations 
as  the  block-makers  wish  to  work  in  all  blocks  po^ible  and  will  d 
their  utmost  t^  have  them  admitted  even  if  they  do  not  conform 
the  specifications.  Some  granites  break  more  easily  than  others' 
Some  stone  that  is  naturally  hard,  tough,  and  very  durable  i 
bunchy  and  unevcD,  so  that,  while  nxaking  a  durable  pavement,  it 
rough  and  the  width  of  the  joints  is  apt  to  vary. 
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Table  No.  57  shows  the  dimensions  of  granite  blocks  used  on 
the  principaf  streets  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain,  and 
Table  No.  58  shows  the  dimensions  of  blocks  used  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe. 

Table  No.  67. 


aty. 


Boston. 


CiDcinnati. . . , 
New  York . . . 
PhUadelphla. 

8t.  Louis . . . 
Edinburgh. . . 
Glasgow. . . . , 


Liverpool . 


London . . 
Montreal. 


Length, 
Inenes. 


9  to  14 
10  to  13 
8tol2 
8tol2 
8tol2 

9tol2 
8tol2 
6to9 

6to9 


Width, 
Inches. 


8ito4i 
8(to4 
3to4i 

X^ 

and  44 

8ito4 
4 
8 


3  to  4  in.  sqaare 
4 
8i 
8 
4 
8  or  less 
8to4i 


4 
5tol2 
8tol4 


Depth, 
locnes. 


7to8 

etoOi 

6to7 

7to8 

6to(4 

7ito8i 

6,  6,  7, 
and  8 

5.  6,  7, 
and  8 

5  and  6 
4 

5 

4 

9to91 

6 


Remarks. 


6"  concrete  base 


First  class.  6"  concrete  base 
Second  class,  6"  concrete  base 
Third  class,  10"  broken-stone  base 
12"  concrete  base 


Foundation. 

A  pavement,  as  is  true  of  every  other  work  of  construction^ 
should  have  a  solid  foundation.  Without  it  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
the  blocks  in  position  and  thus  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of 
wear  from  the  pavement.  The  first  granite  pavements  were  laid 
on  a  sand  base,  but  as  traffic  increased,  both  in  kind  and  in  weighty 
it  was  found  necessary  to  give  the  blocks  a  more  solid  base,  and  a 
foundation  of  cement  concrete  was  adopted  in  heavy-traffic  streets. 
The  sand  foundation  is,  however,  being  u^ed  at  present  with  good 
results  where  the  pavement  is  well  laid  and  on  light-traffic  streets. 


Preparing  the  Foundation. 

Whatever  the  base,  but  particularly  if  of  sand,  after  the  street 
is  put  to  subgrade,  the  entire  surface  af  iiie  roadway  should  be 
thoroughly  rolled  with  a  ten-to^  '  lid  and  compact. 
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Table  No.  58. 


City. 


Aiz-la-Chapelle 

Antwerp 

Bahia 

Barcelona , 

Basle 

Belfast,  Ireland 

Berlin !...., 

Cartbagena 

lk>penhagen 

Dresden 

Dablin 

Flanders... 

(C 
<< 
<( 

t^enoa. 

Leeds,  England 

Magdeburg 

Nuremberg 

Paris 

<( 

«( 

Palermo,  Sicily 

Rbeims 

•St.  Gall,  Switzerland 

Trieste 

Valencia 

Vienna 


}S^: 

Width. 
Inches. 

£S£: 

ei 

4 

7 

'in 

3to6 

5i 
4to6 

7  to7| 

8|to4 

6ito7 

7 

5 

6i 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

7ito7J 

7i  to  7} 

74  to  7| 
6to6i 

ISi 

H 

7  to9 

4to5 

7to8 

6  tol2 

8   to  44 

^Xo7 

If  times/ 
width  1 

5|to6} 

4{to5i 

4to51 

6f  to7i 
5|to6} 
5ito5i 

6i 

6i 

6i 

7 

H 

H 

7  to  7.8 

7 

7 

6to7 

6 

6 

5.7  to  6 

5.7 

5.7 

4.7  to  5.7 

4.7 

4.7 

37i 

.111 

7f 

6 

6 

6 

n 

H 

7 

6to8 
9 

as? 

5ito6 
9 

6ito7i 

5ito7 
4to5i 

6ito7J 

6ito7J 

4ito7 

18  to  24 

18  to  24 

8  to  10 

8 

6 

61 

li 

51 

6ito7 

4J 

6ito7 

24  to  00 

12  to  18 

6  to  10 

13| 

51 

6 

7i 

Bemarin. 


First  class 
Second  class 
Third  class 
Slag  blocks 


Grooved 


Large 
Medium 
Small 
Square  blocks 


Should  any  soft  spots  develop  that  will  not  become  solid  under  the 
roller,  they  must  be  excavaied  and  refilled  with  firm  earth,  sand, 
or  gravel  and  then  thoroughly  rolled.  The  subgrade  should  be 
brought  to  the  exact  contour  as  specified  for  the  pavement  and  the 
required  depth  below  the  finished  surface.  The  sand  for  the  base 
iihould  be  next  spread  in  a  sufficient  quantity  and  the  paving-blocks 
laid. 

Laying  the  Blocks. 
A  few  engineers  recommend  that  the  blocks  should  be  laid  in 
^courses  diagonal  to  the  direction  of  the  street.    This,  however,  does 
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not  seem  to  be  good  practice,  as  it  does  not  give  as  good  a  foot- 
hold to  the  horses,  nor  will  the  blocks  wear  as  well  as  if  their 
courses  are  at  right  angles  to  the  street,  and  this  method  is  almost 
universally  adopted  at  the  present  time.  A  portion  of  Devonshire 
Street,  Boston,  is  now  paved  with  blocks  in  diagonal  courses. 
Originally  the  right  angle  method  was  continued  across  all  inter- 


FiG.  9. 

secting  streets.  This  was  all  right  for  travel  on  the  street  being 
paved,  but  it  was  all  wrong  for  the  cross-streets,  as  then  it  brought 
the  traffic  parallel  with  the  blocks,  and  they  soon  became  unduly 
worn  on  the  edges  and  the  pavement  became  rough.  This  method 
i?  shown  in  Fig.  9.  To  remove  this  difficulty  the  plan  shown  in 
Fip.  10  was  adopted,  in  which  the  courses  are  run  diagonally  to 
the  street  paved.  This  obviated  the  difficulty  for  half  of  the  in- 
tersection, as  it  brought  that  portion  of  the  traffic  at  right  an^es 
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to  the  blocks,  as  shown  by  the  arrows  of  the  fi^re,  but  for  tbfe 
other  half  of  the  intersection  the  traffic  remained  as  before,  almoatV 
parallel  with  the  blocks.  Fig.  11  Bbowa  the  method  which  is  ia 
use  at  tbe  present  time,  and  it  is  as  good  an  arrangement  ai^  can  be 
obtained^  the  principle  being  to  have  the  traffiCj  wherever  possi* 
ble,  at  right  angles  with  the  blocks,  both  on  the  street  proper  an 
at  intersections. 


^  ^  ^  ^  >  ^^ 


;.  .M  j  ;  i 


fUr.a- 


I      "i  '  r 


h  > 

\ 

■  \. 

\ 

\ 

\      - 

\  ^ 

\ 

■V- 

\ 

\ 

\      / 

Y^ 

A- 

-^ 

-^ 

.^ 

A-4 

r- 

.1^  T^ 

B 

Fig-  10, 

The  blocks  generally  should  be  laid  in  courses  square  with  the 
Btreet,  stone  to  etone,  and  all  Mocks  in  the  same  course  to  be  of 
imiform  width.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  keeping  the 
joinii  close,  as  no  matter  how  tight  they  may  seem  to  be  when 
laid,  they  will  alwa}*fl  show  up  more  loosely  after  being  mmnieti 

Some  contractors  purchase  their  blocks  by  the  thousand,  others 
by  the  yard.    In  the  former  caae  it  is  to  their  interest  to  have  a 
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thousand  blocks  lay  as  many  yards  as  possible,  and  so  there  is  no 
desire  to  keep  the  joints  close,  or  rather  there  is  an  inducement  for 
the  pavement  to  be  made  with  large  and  open  joints.  In  order  to 
prevent  this,  the  specifications  of  Philadelphia  require  that  the 
blocks  shall  be  set  separately,  according  to  their  width,  and  so  that 
the  3^-inch  blocks  shall  lay  32  per  square  yard,  4  rows  to  measure 


Fig.  11. 

16  inches  when  laid;  4-inch  blocks  to  lay  28  per  square  yard,  4 
TOWS  to  measure  18  inches  when  laid;  4J-inch  blocks  to  lay  25  per 
square  yard,  4  rows  to  measure  20  inches  when  laid;  and  they  pro- 
vide that  when  these  conditions  are  not  complied  with  a  reduction 
of  25  per  cent  shall  be  made  from  the  contract  price  for  such  por- 
tion of  the  street  as  docs  not  conform  to  the  above  requirements. 
It  would  seem  that  these  restrictions  were  proper  and  justifiable 
if  applied  only  to  the  distance  a  certain  number  of  rows  should 
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meaatire^  but  where  a  variation  of  4  inches  is  allowed  in  the  length, 
the  number  i>er  yard  will  vary  according  to  the  lengthy  and  it  doea 
not  £:eem  a?  if  this  variation  is  important. 

After  the  blocks  are  laid  they  should  be  covered  with  a  clean^ 
l«liarp  sand^  free  from  pebbles,  which  ehall  be  swept  or  raked  in  to 
the  joints  until  they  are  filled;  each  course  should  then  \ye  set  up 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  street  with  proper  iwAs^^  and  all 
imperfect  blocks  removed  and  replaced  with  good  ones,  and  then 
the  entire  surface  should  be  thoroughly  rammed.  It  should  then 
be  covered  with  a  second  course  of  sand,  treated  as  before*  and 
rammed  the  second  time.  This  part  of  the  work  should  be  done 
with  great  care.  If  any  soft  spot  or,  as  the  ranmier  expresses  it^ 
*'  soft  blocks  '*  are  found,  they  should  be  thoroughly  ranimed  until 
they  are  solid  and  then  taken  up  and  the  foundation  brought  to 
proper  grade  with  added  sand,  and  the  blocks  re])lacedand  rammed 
as  before.  Upon  the  proper  ramming  of  the  pavement  depends,  in 
a  great  measure^  how  well  it  \v\\\  keep  its  form  and  shape  under 
traffic.  The  entire  surface  of  the  pavement  should  be  covered  with 
one  inch  of  sand  and  allowed  to  remain  under  tratiic  a  sutticient 
time  to  pemiit  all  of  the  joints  to  be  thoroughly  filled. 

Concrete  Foundation. 

With  this  base  the  subgrade  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
na  for  sand,  and  the  concrete  then  laid  njjon  it.  After  the  conerete 
has  been  completed  and  eet  euthciently  m  that  working  upon  it  will 
do  it  no  harm^a  cushion  of  sand  should  be  spread  over  the  entir.?  sur- 
face. The  amount  of  sand-cushion  will  depend  in  a  great  meai^uris 
upon  the  nnifonnity  of  the  depth  of  the  blocks.  If  the  block?  are 
of  variable  depths,  the  cushion  must  be  deejiened,  as^  on  account  of 
the  irregularities  of  the  concrete  itself,  at  least  1  inch  of  ^and 
should  be  allowed  between  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  block  aind 
the  concrete. 

When  a  stone-block  pavement  is  laid  ujion  a  rigid  bai^e,  the 
joints  between  the  blocks  should  l>e  filled  \nHi  a  substance  that 
will  make  the  pavement,  as  a  whole^  water-proof.  With  a  sand 
base  this  is  not  desirable  or  necessary,  as,  whatever  the  joint-filling, 
the  blocks,  being  set  on  sand,  would  always  have  sufficient  motion 
under  trafiic  to  permit  water  to  soak  through;-  but  with  a  concrete 
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foundation  a  perfectly  water-tight  pavement  can  easily  be  obtained^ 
and  is  desirable  both  from  the  sanitary  and  the  physical  standpoint* 

Joint-filling. 

Portland  Cement. — The  first  filler  that  naturally  suggested 
itself,  in  order  to  make  the  pavement  rigid,  was  a  mixture  of  sand 
and  cement.  This  was  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  sand  and  one  of 
Portland  cement,  and  after  the  blocks  were  rammed  the  joints 
were  poured  full  of  a  grout  made  as  above.  While  making  a  solid 
and  substantial  piece  of  work  at  first,  the  chief  objection  to  this 
filler  is  that  if  for  any  reason  a  joint  becomes  broken  it  always  re- 
mains so,  and  accordingly  it  has  never  been  used  to  any  great 
extent  in  stone  pavements. 

Ferroid. — In  1886  a  filler  called  *'ferroid"  was  used  in  Buffalo. 
This  was  made  up  of  10  per  cent  ferroid,  30  per  cent  German  rock 
asphalt,  25  per  cent  Trinidad  pitch,  15  per  cent  coal-tar,  and  20 
per  cent  sand.  The  10  per  cent  ferroid  above  was  supposed  to  be 
composed  of  iron  borings,  sal-ammoniac,  and  sulphur.  This  mix- 
ture was  never  very  extensively  used. 

Murphy  Orout. — Another  joint-filler  used  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  the  West  is  what  is  known  as  "  Murphy's  Grout  Filler."  It 
is  principally  composed  of  iron  slag  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
when  used  on  a  street  a  certain  proportion  of  clean,  sharp  sand  ia 
added.  This  is  said  to  produce  a  mixture  which  is  as  hard  as  gran- 
ite and  which  attaches  itself  closely  to  the  blocks,  making  them 
solid  and  waterproof. 

Tar  and  Gravel. — The  general  custom,  however,  in  granite 
pavements  of  a  concrete  base  is  to  fill  the  joints  with  gravel  and 
paving-cement.  This  paving-cement  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
City  is  composed  of  100  lbs.  of  commercial  No.  4  paving-cement, 
20  lbs.  refined  asphalt,  and  3  lbs.  of  residum  oil.  This  commer- 
cial paving-cement  is  made  from  coal-tar.  When  coal  is  distilled 
for  the  purpose  of  making  illuminating-gas,  one  of  the  important 
products  of  the  distillation  is  a  liquid  called  coal-tar.  This  is  a 
very  complex  hydrocarbon,  whicli  when  further  distilled  produces 
what  is  generally  known  as  pitch.  Its  consistency  and  exact  com- 
position depend  upon  the  amount  of  distillation  to  wliich  it  has 
been  subjected.  It  is  known  to  the  trade  also  as  paving-cement 
and  numbered  according  to  its  hardness.    It  is  much  like  asphalt 
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in  its  general  appearance,  but  more  brittle.  It  can  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  itt^  peculiar  odor.  It  is  susceptible  to  heat 
und  cold,  cracking  in  winter  and  becoming  soft  in  summer  at  a 
tuinperature  which  would  not  affect  asphalt.  For  this  reason  it  is 
tuMt^ssary  in  using  it  on  streets  to  flux  it  with  a  certain  amoujit  of 
a^I^halt. 

Granite  blocks  on  a  concrete  base  are  not  laid  with  close  joints. 
The  idea  Is  not  to  fill  the  joints  entirely  with  pitving-cementj 
but  leave  them  sufficiently  open  so  that  they  can  be  filled  with 
gravel  and  then  the  interstices  in  the  gravel  filled  with  a  paving- 
cement  which  forms  a  perfectly  tight  joint  and  one  which^  if  broken 
during  the  cold  weather,  will  soften  and  become  perfect  again  at  a 
higher  temperature.  The  joints  should  be  left  Just  wide  enough 
to  allow  them  to  bo  filled  with  a  gravel  which  will  |T€^rmit  the  pitch 
to  flow  easily  through  the  interstices  and  thus  make  a  solid  joint 
A  joint  I  of  an  inch  wide  after  the  blocks  are  rammed  is  suMcient 
to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Gravel  for  such  a  joint  should  !>©  screened  so  that  it  will  all  be 
retained  in  a  screen  having  |-inch  mesh,  and  will  pass  a  screen  of 
l-ineh  mesb*  If  the  gravel  be  finer  and  allowed  to  graJe  down  to 
coarse  sand,  it  will  not  allow  a  free  flowing  of  the  eenient,  and  the 
lower  ]jart  of  the  joint  wiU  not  be  filled.  The  pavement  should  l>e 
laid  practically  in  the  same  manner  as  descri1>ed  for  the  sand  base 
except  as^  to  width  of  joints  and  the  ramming,  there  being  so  small 
an  amount  of  sand  under  the  blocks  that  much  ramming  is  not 
needed  on  a  concrete  base.  In  all  block  pavements  special  care 
should  lie  taken  to  break  the  joints  with  a  lap  of  at  least  3  inches, 
and  preferably  in  the  centre  of  the  block.  Where  the  blocks  ran 
of  uneven  length,  the  inspector  will  have  to  watch  pretty  carefully 
to  see  that  this  is  accomplished.  After  the  blocks  have  been  laid, 
the  gravel,  which  has  been  heated  to  a  temperature  that  will  posi- 
tively insure  its  being  perfectly  dry,  should  be  spread  over  the  sur* 
face  and  into  the  joints  in  such  an  amount  that  when  the  blocks 
are  rammed  the  jointa  shall  be  filled  within  3  inches  of  the  top. 
The  paving-cenient  should  be  |K>iired  into  the  joints  until  they  are 
full  to  the  top  of  the  gravel  and  until  it  ceases  to  run  off.  Th€_ 
joints  should  then  be  filled  to  the  top  with  more  gravel  heated 
&  temperature  of  not  less  than  200  de^ees,  w^hen  the  joints  shouW 
be  again  poured  with  the  paving-cement  until  they  are  entireh 
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filled  and  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  pavement.  This  part  of  the 
vork  should  closely  follow  that  of  the  pavers,  so  that  when  the 
pavers  stop  work  for  the  day,  the  rammers  and  cement-pourers  will 
require  but  little  time  to  complete  the  pavement  that  is  laid.     If 
the  gravel,  after  the  joints  are  filled,  becomes  wet,  it  will  not 
jToperly  receive  the  cement,  as  any  appreciable  amount  of  water 
always  causes  it  to  foam  and  not  form  a  solid  joint.    When  treated 
\n  this  manner,  a  yard  of  pavement  will  require  about  IJ  cubic 
ftet  of  gravel  and  3^  gallons  of  paving-cement  for  joint-filling. 
Fig.  12  represents  a  section  of  granite  block  pavement  on  a  con- 
crete base. 

w 15' i 

y.d.  ^ 


Fig.  12. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  construction  of  the  base,  the  cross- 
f^ection  of  the  street  must  be  determined.  This  is  a  question  that 
has  been  discussed  at  considerable  length  by  engineers  and  upon 
which  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  opinion.  The  best  form  of  the 
street  for  traffic  alone  would  be  a  straight  line  from  one  gutter  to 
another,  but  this  would  allow  the  water  during  any  storm  to  spread 
out  over  the  entire  street,  making  it  difficult  for  pedestrians  to 
cross,  and  also,  in  case  of  any  settlement  of  the  pavement,  holes 
would  be  more  easily  formed. 

The  early  pavements  in  this  country  had  gutters  in  the  centre, 
and  all  the  water  was  therefore  led  to  this  portion  of  the  street. 
By  this  arrangement  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  street  was  prac- 
tically given  up  to  drainage,  ancj  the  water  was  delivered  to  the 
intersecting  street  at  the  centre,  where  it  was  difficult  to  take  care 
of  it.  The  remedy  for  this  was  to  make  the  surface  of  the  street 
-convex  instead  of  concave,  and  just  how  much  convexity  should 
be  given  is  a  question  for  discussion.  The  object  of  the  crown  in 
the  street  is  twofold:  first,  to  give  sufficient  slope  to  the  pavement 
to  carry  the  water  quickly  from  the  centre  to  the  gutter;  and 
second^  to  confine  the  water^  in  the  ama  nf  gtonns,  to  as  small  a 
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portion  of  the  street  as  poisible,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  pedes- 
trian tniYeL  When  a  street  i&  finsrt  being  paved,  and  no  permanent 
iniprovements  of  a»y  character  have  been  constructed^  the  problem 
of  the  croaa-section  is  comparatively  simjjle.  It  only  remains  to 
adopt  a  standard  depth  of  gutter  and  a  standard  crown,  and  noth- 
ing will  interfere  with  carrying  it  out  When,  howe^ver,  the  street 
is  being  repaved  and  has  permanent  sidewalks^  so  that  the  elevation 
of  the  old  curbs  can  be  changed  but  little  if  any,  and  OBJe  eurb  is 
a  eonsiderablo  elevation  above  the  other,  the  problem  is  different. 

A  pavement  should  be  laid  with  its  geueral  surface  as  nearly 
uniform  afi  possible,  and  with  but  little  slope  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  W'hen^  however,  the  difference  in  the  elevation  of  the  curb5 
is  great,  by  making  different  deptlM  of  glitter  this  trouble  can  be 
very  materially  helped. 

Two  jjrinciples  govern  in'  determining  the  depths  of  gutters. 
First,  they  should  not  be  made  so  deep  m  to  present  a  high  step 
for  pedestrians^  nor  m  shallow  as  to  present  little  obstruction  to 
wheeled  vehicles  and  to  have  little  water  capacity.  ^Jn3ei^s  for  mm^ 
special  reason^  the  gutter  should  not  be  deeper  than  9  nor  lesi?  than 
4  inches.  By  thus  making  the  gutter  on  the  high  side  of  the  street 
9  inches  deep,  and  on  the  low  side  4  inches,  the  ilifference  of  5 
inches  is  overcome  at  once,  so  that  with  a  difference  of  elevation 
not  greater  than  5  inches  the  crown  of  the  pavement  can  be  put 
in  the  centre  and  the  two  sides  will  l>e  symmetricaL  If,  howeren 
there  be  a  greater  difference  than  h  inclieyi,  the  crown  can  generally 
be  left  in  the  centre,  with  an  increased  difference  of  3  or  4  inches^ 
leaving  the  street  with  a  greater  sk>]>e  on  one  side  than  the  other. 

When  the  difference  becoriies  so  great  that  tiie  upper  side  of 
the  street  is  nearly  flat,  and  the  lower  side  corr^pondingly  steep, 
the  difference  can  be  overcome  to  a  certain  extent  by  changing  the 
crown  from  the  centre  to  the  ujiper  quarter  of  the  street.  By  giv- 
ing the  crown  an  arbitrary  elevation  of  2  or  S  inches,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  some  fall  from  the  crown  to  the  Jiigh  gu^ter^ 
the  least  possible  fall  from  the  crown  to  the  lower  gutter  will  be 
obtained,  and  the  result  is  a  surface  that  is  a  compound  curve,  wilh 
the  lower  three-quarters  of  one  radius  and  the  upper  one-quarter 
of  another,  not  necessarily  tangent,  but  so  near  it  tliat  the  difference 
can  never  be  discovered  by  the  eye. 
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When,  however,  ^treel-oar  tracks  are  laid,  or  to  be  laid,  on  a 
itreex^  the  problem  presents  a  different  pha^^e.  While  it  is  not 
necessarr  that  both  tracks  ^ould  be  at  the  same  elevation,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  two  rails  on  the  same  track  should  l^e  level; 
therefore  it  is  not  possible  to  fit  a  track  to  a  curved  surfa(*e.  When 
there  is  a  material  difference  between  the  two  curbs,  the  track  on 
the  lower  side  can  be  set  at  the  maximum  difference  of  3  inches 
below  the  upper.  Then  by  making  the  high  gutter  the  maximum 
depth  and  the  low  gutter  the  minimum,  the  best  possible  result 
is  obtained.  Possibly,  however,  in  doing  this  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  run  the  water  from  the  gutter  to  the  centre  rather  than 
from  the  track  to  the  gutter.  While  this  is  not  desirable,  it  is  not 
poatiTely  bad,  and,  under  circumstances  similar  to  the  above,  quite 
often  must  be  done.  If  the  longitudinal  grade  is  considerable  and 
the  distance  from  the  car-track  to  the  gutter  small,  there  is  no  par- 
ticular objection  to  making  the  pavemwit  level  or  on  a  straight  line 
from  the  track  to  the  gutter.  \^Tien  such  an  arrangement  is  nec- 
ecfiaiT,  the  result  is  often  the  draining  of  quite  a  considerable 
surface  to  the  tracks  where  the  water  runs  down  to  the  first  inier- 
M^tion,  and  at  that  point  a  catch-basin  should  be  j)rovided  Unween 
the  tracks  to  take  care  of  it. 

Crown. 

Very  few  engineers  agree  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  crown  to  be 
given  to  a  street,  and  it  is  also  varied  according  to  the  material. 
Some  engineers  vary  the  crown  with  the  longitudinal  grade,  having 
a  formula  by  which  the  crown  can  be  calculated  with  the  different 
grades.  This,  howevw,  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary.  Any  crown 
at  all  is  a  modification  of  the  best  cross-section  of  the  street  for 
tiafBc  designed  simply  for  the  purpose  of  drainage.  If  then  a  light 
crown  will  drain  the  street  to  the  gutter,  the  minimum  amount 
can  be  used  in  almost  every  case,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity 
for  running  the  amount  above  the  minimum  unless  it  is  positively 
required,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  nearer  flat  a  pavement  is 
the  more  truly  it  will  serve  traffic,  which  is  its  true  province. 

AggnmiTig  the  roadway  of  the  street  to  be  30  feet  wide,  and 
adopting  a  crown  of  4  inches,  which  does  not  inconvenience  iraTd, 
a  fall  towards  the  gutter  of  the  central  ^  /^  will  be  */,  of  an  ip* 
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at  the  rate  of  9  inches  per 
The  fall  of  the  second  V3 
the  rate  of  27  inches  per 
to  the  curb  is  2^/^^  inches. 
Table  No.  59  gives  the 
third  of  the  roadway,  with 


100  feet,  which  is  sufficient  for  drainage, 
towards  the  gutter  is  1^/3  inches,  or  at 
100  feet,  while  that  of  the  ^/g  adgacent 
or  at  the  rate  of  44  inches  per  100  feet. 
fall  from  the  centre  to  the  gutter  of  each 
different  widths  and  of  different  crowns. 

Table  No.  69. 


width 

of 

Roadway. 


24  feet 
80  *• 
30  •* 
86  •' 
48  *• 
•0     * 


Crown. 


FaU 

towards 

Gutter  in 

Central 

Roadway. 


T 


3  inches 

4  *' 
6     ** 

5  '• 

6  * 
8     " 


inch 


Fall 

Fall  to 

towards 

Gutter 

Rate 

Gutter  in 

Rate 

InJ^of 
Roadway 

per  100. 

Second 

per  100. 

Roadway. 

adjacent 
to  Curb. 

81  inches 

1  inch 

2  ft.  1  in. 

If  inches 

9      *• 

\\  inches 

2  **   8  " 

2      •» 

m  *' 

2       - 

3  •*   4  *' 

3      - 

9i     - 

\\     " 

2  *•   4  *• 

2J     - 
8i    " 

8i     " 

2      " 

2  **   1  •* 

8t     '• 

^  - 

2  "   8    * 

*•■■ 

Rate 
per  100. 


8  ft.  6  in. 


This  table  shows  very  plainly  that  even  on  a  level  grade  the 
water  will  drain  readily  from  the  centre  to  the  gutters,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  roadway  will  1k^  such  as  to  be  very  favorable  for 
travel.  I'luler  tlie  heading  of  Thirty-foot  Koadways,  figures  are 
given  for  tlie  ()-inch  crown  as  well  as  4-inch,  showing  how  very 
materially  the  side  slope  increases  with  the  cronn,  and  this  side 
slope,  in  sli|)pery  weather,  is  much  more  damaging  to  horses  than 
a  straight  horizontal  slope. 

These  figures  are  recommended  as  the  proper  crown  on  all  level 
streets  of  improved  pavements,  except  the  6-inch  crown  on  a  thirty- 
foot  roadway.  The  curve  of  the  pavement  is  in  reality  a  parabola, 
but  in  the  distance  used  is  practically  a  circle.  It  can  be  best  laid 
out  on  the  crown  by  stretching  a  line  from  curb  to  curb,  and  meas- 
uring the  ordinates  down  from  the  line  at  any  desired  inten^al 
according  to  the  width  of  the  street.  The  length  of  the  ordinate 
can  be  determined  by  the  simple  formula 


«-(§•' 


in  which  D  is  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  centre  to  any  point 
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in  feet,  B  equals  \  the  width  of  roadway,  C  equals  the  crown  in 
inches,  and  0  equals  the  ordinate  in  inches. 

When  a  street  has  been  laid  out  in  this  way  and  the  foundation 
rolled  and  prepared  as  heretofore  described,  the  next  work  is  to 
lay  the  concrete;  and  in  order  to  insure  the  concrete  being  laid  of 
the  proper  thickness,  rows  of  stakes  some  10  feet  apart  longitudi- 
nally should  be  set  across  the  street  at  intervals  of  6  or  8  feet, 
according  to  the  width  of  the  roadway,  and  driven  to  such  depth 
that  the  tops  will  be  on  the  same  level  as  that  required  for  the  con- 
crete, the  proper  elevation  for  the  stakes  being  determined  by  meas- 
uring down  from  the  line  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  subgrade. 

Concrete. 

According  to  Table  No.  25  it  is  seen  that  it  requires  2.79 
barrels  of  cement  and  21  cubic  feet  of  sand  to  make  1  cubic  yard 
of  mortar.  Ordinary  broken  stone  of  uniform  size  contains  about 
50  per  cent  voids,  but  no  commercial  broken  stone  is  uniform,  as  it 
is  more  or  less  graduated  in  size,  so  that  the  voids  are  generally 
only  45  per  cent.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  broken  stone  contains 
45  per  cent  voids,  and  adding  50  per  cent  of  mortar  so  as  to  insure 
a  complete  filling  of  the  voids,  1  cubic  yard  of  mortar  mixed  with 
2  cubic  yards  of  stone  will  make  56.7  cubic  feet  or  2.1  cubic  yards 
of  concrete,  and  the  amount  of  material  necessary  for  1  cubic  yard 
of  concrete  is  1.33  barrels  of  cement,  25.7  cubic  feet  of  stone,  and 
10  cubic  feet  of  sand. 

In  mixing  the  concrete,  if  it  is  done  by  hand,  platforms  will  be 
required  for  the  mixing,  some  10  feet  square,  and  for  an  economical 
organization  two  boards  should  be  worked  together.  The  proper 
organization  would  be:  one  foreman  and  four  mixers  for  each  board, 
four  wheelers,  one  rammer,  and  one  man  to  carry  cement  and  sup- 
ply water.  Eight  wheelbarrows  will  be  required.  Enough  cement 
should  be  mixed  in  one  batdh  to  fill  two  wheelbarrows,  which  will 
be  not  far  from  one  barrel,  but  as  cement  is  generally  delivered  in 
sacks,  it  can  be  easily  regulated. 

Assuming  that  the  concrete  is  to  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  cement,  two  parts  sand,  and  four  parts  broken  stone,  the 
men  with  the  wheelbarrows  should  wheel  four  barrows  of  sand  upon 
the  first  board,  and  the  cement  should  be  added.    The  barrowmen 
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should  immediately  go  to  the  stone-pile  and  wheel  up  four  barrows 
of  stone,  leaving  it  standing  by  this  board  on  the  barrows,  return- 
ing again  for  the  other  four  barrows  of  &ione,  and  by  the  time  they 
have  reached  the  board  the  mixers  should  have  the  sand  and  cement 
thoroughly  ineorporated  into  the  mortar,  when  the  barrows  of 
stone  should  be  dumped  on  the  board  of  mortar  and  then  mixed  as 
described  in  a  previous  chapter.  The  harrowmeu  should  then 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  to  the  other  board,  and  by  the  time 
they  have  furnished  it  with  sand  and  stone,  the  mixers  on  the  first 
board  should  have  the  concrete  mixed  and  placed  on  the  street, 
^vhen  the  operation  should  he  repeated  and  continued  throughout 
the  day.  When  hand-work  ie  done,  the  boards  should  be  situated 
so  near  the  concrete  that  the  mixers  can  shovel  direct  from  the 
board  to  the  face  of  the  concrete^  when  the  rammers  should  grade 
and  ram  it  thoroughly  until  the  mortar  flushes  to  the  surface  and 
mo  longer*    For  this  work  the  expense  for  material  would  be: 

L33  bbis,  of  cement  at  90  c't«_  . , , ,     f  1.20 

.95  cubic  yarda  broken  stone  at  $L25*  *,.*.,.♦       1-19 
,37  cubic  yardi  sand  at  |L00 * 37 

Total  per  cubic  yard  for  material |2Jfi 

Or  per  square  yard,  6  inches  deep,  46  cents, 

FOB  LABOR. 

1    foreman $3,00 

14  laborers  at  f  L25 , 17.50 

Total. , .  _  .     $20.50 

This  organization  should  lay  240  square  yards  per  day,  which 
lit  the  ahov*}  figures  would  amount  to  8,G  cents  per  square  yard, 
making  a  total  of  54,6  cents  per  square  yard  for  hand-mixed  coE' 
crete* 

II,  however,  the  machine  described  on  page  129  and  shown  in 
Fig.  2  be  used,  the  organization  and  results  are  veiy  different  An 
engineer  would  he  required  to  run  the  engine^  and  a  pair  of  horses 
to  draw  the  mixer  along  as  the  work  progresses.  Men  are  required 
for  setting  grade-pegs  as  before,  shovelling  material  into  the  ma* 
chine  and  wheeling  it  to  the  work,  and  as  it  Is  dumped  from  the 
wheelbarrows  into  piles  it  requires  to  lie  raked  and  graded  by 
laborers  for  that  purpose  in  addition  to  the  rammers  used  for  hand* 
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work,  BO  that  a  total  of  30  laborers  is  required  for  the  organization^ 
—making  the  complete  outfit: 

1  foreman %  3.00 

1  engineer 3.00 

1  pair  horses 3.50 

Fuel  and  water 2.00 

30  laborers  at  $1.26 37.50 

Total $49.00 

This  gang  should  lay  per  day  800  square  yards  of  concrete  6 
inches  thick,  at  a  cost  of  6.1  cents  per  square  yard. 

After  the  concrete  is  laid,  if  the  weather  be  warm,  it  should  be 
immediately  covered  with  a  cushion  of  sand,  and  with  ordinary 
-cement  the  pavement  can  be  laid  in  from  two  to  three  days  after- 
wards, in  accordance  with  the  method  heretofore  described.  The 
particular  things  which  an  inspector  should  watch  on  a  pavement 
with  tar  and  gravel  joints  are  that  the  joints  are  not  filled  too  nearly 
full  with  the  gravel,  and  also  that  the  gravel  is  so  nearly  uniform 
in  size  that  it  will  permit  the  paving-cement  to  flow  freely  through 
it.  If  the  joints  be  filled  pretty  nearly  to  the  top,  and  the  gravel 
contains  any  appreciable  amount  of  sand,  the  paving-cement,  in- 
stead of  running  to  the  bottom  of  the  joint,  will  flow  into  the  gravel 
but  a  very  short  distance,  and  while  seeming  to  be  full,  the  joint 
contains  in  reality  a  very  small  amount  of  the  cement.  In  order, 
too,  that  the  cement  should  flow  freely,  it  should  be  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  not  less  than  300  degrees  when  poured.  It  should 
be  heated  in  kettles  brought  as  nearly  to  the  work  as  possible,  so 
that  it  will  not  be  cooled  in  l>eing  carried  to  the  work,  and  that  the 
process  of  pouring  may  be  done  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  For 
work  of  this  character  there  will  be  required  per  square  yard  of 
pavement  3J  gallons  of  paving-cement,  1^  cubit  feet  of  gravel,  and 
1^  cubic  feet  of  cand.  The  organization  of  the  gang  on  a  piece  of 
work  that  was  carried  out  recently  was: 

10  pavers      at  $4.50  per  day $45.00 

5  rammers  "     3.50    '*     **    17.50 

6  chuckers  "      1.50    "     «    9.00 

20  laborers   "      1.25    "     "    25.00 

Total $96.60 
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This  gang  laid  on  an  average  650  yards  per  day  on  a  street  44 
feet  wide,  and  it  required  22^  blocks,  according  to  the  New  York 
specifications  in  Table  No.  57,  per  square  yard,  so  that  the  cost 
for  material  would  be: 

22^  blocks  at  b\  cts.  each %IM 

3i  gallons  paying-cement  at  7  cts .24) 

li  cubic  feet  gravel  at  $1.05  per  cubic  yard .      .OOf 

1^  cubic  feet  of  sand  at  $1.00  per  cubic  yard. ...      .06 

1  square  yard  of  concrete .55 

Labor  as  above 16 

Total    |2.34i 

For  a  granite  pavement  on  sand  the  organization  would  be: 

4  pavers       at  $4.50  per  day $18.00 

2  rammers    "     3.50    "     "    7.00                 ^ 

8  chuckers    "      1.60    "     "    4.60 

3  laborers     "     1.25    "     *'    3.76 

Total $33.26 

This  organization  laid  280  square  yards  per  day  on  a  street  30 
feet  wide  free  from  street-ear  tracks,  at  a  cost  of  12  cents  per  square 
yard  for  labor.  On  another  street  where  there  were  street-car  tracks 
the  pavers  averaged  63  yards  per  day  instead  of  70  as  above. 

Assuming,  then,  the  sand  foundation  to  be  of  such  depth  as  to 
require  1  cubic  yard  for  5  square  yards  of  pavement,  and  that  24 
blocks  will  lay  a  square  yard  of  pavement,  the  material  would  cost: 

24  blocks  at  5J  cts $1.32 

.20  cubic  yards  of  sand  at  $1 20 

Labor 12 

Total  on  a  sand  base $1.64 

In  all  estimates  of  cost  of  work,  no  special  pains  have  been  taken 
to  get  the  exact  cost  of  material,  as  that  muat  vary  very  materially 
with  each  locality,  but  the  figures  used  are  approximately  correct 
for  Xew  York  City  in  1899.  The  amount  of  material  required, 
however,  and  the  amount  of  work  done,  are  in  almost  every  case  the 
result  of  actual  observation. 
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Hedina  Sandstone. 

The  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  probably  more,  if  not  better, 
pavements  of  Medina  sandstone  than  any  other  city  in  the  country. 
It  is  the  only  stone  pavement  in  use  there  at  the  present  time,  and 
gives  almost  perfect  satisfaction.  It  is  said  by  the  City  Engineer 
to  have  a  life  of  25  years,  which  is  all  that  can  be  asked  of  granite. 
The  pavement  is  laid  on  concrete  in  a  very  careful  and  thorough 
manner,  the  blocks  being  mad^  so  as  to  be  smooth  and  even. 

After  describing  the  dimension  and  form  of  blocks  the  Cleve- 
land specifications  say:  "  The  paving-blocks  as  here  referred  to 
shall  be  understood  to  mean  blocks  of  Medina  sandstone,  prepared 
in  the  proper  manner  for  dressed-block  paving,  by  nicking  and 
breaking  the  stones  from  larger  blocks  as  is  done  in  the  quarries 
where  such  blocks  are  usually  prepared,  and  not  made  by  redressing 
and  selecting  from  common  stone  paving  material.  The  stone  to 
be  flat  and  even  at  bottom,  which  shall  be  parallel  to  the  top  sur- 
face, with  both  top  and  bottom  of  stone  at  right  angles  at  least  at 
one  end  of  the  stone,  so  as  to  set  squarely  and  firmly  in  space  with- 
out the  use  of  a  paving-hammer." 

While  the  dimensions  of  the  stone  in  thickness  range  from  3^ 
to  5  inches,  the  blocks  are  divided  into  three  classes,  the  1st  class 
including  blocks  from  3^  to  3^  inches,  and  the  2d  class  blocks 
from  3f  to  and  including  4J  inches.  Class  Xo.  3  embraces  blocks 
from  4^  to  and  including  5  inches.  Blocks  in  class  Xo.  1  are  to 
be  marked  with  red  paint,  blocks  in  class  Xo.  2  with  blue  paint, 
and  those  in  class  Xo.  3  with  black  paint,  so  that  when  the  blocks 
are  delivered  on  the  street  each  class  can  be  easily  recognized  and 
laid  by  themselves  in  the  pavement.  Instead  of  being  set  with 
open  joints  as  is  the  case  with  granite  on  concrete,  with  tar  and 
gravel  joints,  these  stones  in  Cleveland  are  set  tight  together  with- 
out any  gravel  or  sand  being  placed  on  the  top.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  every  course,  if  necessary,  the  blocks  are  driven  together 
and  the  course  straightened  by  the  use  of  a  heavy  sledge  and  wood 
block  placed  against  the  stone  so  as  to  insure  close  work  and  a 
straigrht  course  across  the  street. 

The  blocks  are  rammed  three  separate  times  with  a  wooden 
rammer  weighing  not  less  than  80  lbs.,  and  the  surface  brought  up 
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to  the  proper  grade  by  the  use  of  a  long  straight-edge.  The 
pavement  is  also  rolled  when  iiece^?sarj^  to  bring  it  to  a  true  sur- 
face. After  rammiDg  and  rolling,  or  even  during  the  procegs^  the 
paveitient  U  eprinkled  or  washed  with  water  so  as  to  free  the  joints 
to  their  full  depth  from  sand  and  thoroughly  bed  them  in  the  sand- 
tnis^hion.  The  spaces  between  the  blocks  are  then  filled  with  a 
composition  consisting  of  asphaltic  cement,  Portland-cement  filler^ 
^Inrphy  grouty  or  such  other  filling  a^  may  be  ordered.  The  asphalt 
filler  consists  of  10  per  cent  of  refined  Trtnldad  asphalt,  mixed 
with  coal-tar  cement,  di&tilled  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than 
600  degrees,  and  the  whole  mixed  with  such  proportion  of  still  wa:£ 
as  will  prevent  it  from  being  too  soft  in  warm  weather  or  too  brittle 
in  eoUi    It  is  used  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  300  degrees. 

Port  land -cement  filler  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  the  be^t  Port- 
land cement  and  clean,  sharp  Lake  sand^  mixed  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  water  to  permit  it  to  flow  freely  into  the  joints.  THib 
grouting  is  done  by  two  applications,  the  lower  one-third  of  the 
joint  being  filled  with  a  somewhat  thinner  grout  than  for  the  re- 
maining two-thirds.  The  npper  space  is  filled  with  a  thicker 
grout,  and  refilled  if  necessary,  until  the  joints  all  remain  full. 
This  pavement  is  generally  allowed  to  stand  one  week  before  being 
used*  The  entire  surface  of  the  paTement  when  completed  is  cot- 
err-d  with  a  ^*inch  coating  of  clean  sand.  The  cost  of  this  pave- 
ment in  Cleveland  is  about  $3.25  per  square  yard. 

The  Medina  sandstone  pavements  of  Rochester,  N.  Y,,  are  kid 
in  about  the  same  way  as  those  of  Cleveland  and  under  very  nearly 
the  ^ame  general  specifications,  except  that  they  do  not  call  for  the 
blocks  to  be  divided  into  classes  according  to  width,  and  the  blocks 
are  laid  with  i-ineh  Joints  instead  of  lyeing  kid  stone  to  stone,  and 
these  joints  are  filled  with  gravel  into  which  is  poured  hot  pavLng- 
cement  until  the  joints  are  filled.  Eochester  pavements  of  this 
character  have  cost  on  the  aveiage  $2.54  per  square  yard* 


Cross-walks. 

At  each  intersection  in  stone  pavements,  cross-walks  mnst  be 

laid  to  accommotlate  pedestrian  travel.     It  has  been  customary  in 
New^  York  to  lay  cioes-walks  of  Hudson  River  bluestone  in  all  cob- 
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ble  and  Belgian  paTements,  and  granite  cross-walks  where  the 
streets  are  paved  with  granite.  In  the  West,  where  sandstone  is 
used  for  paving,  the  cross-walks  are  made  of  the  same  material. 
The  bluestone  cross-walks  in  New  York  consist  of  two  courses  of 
Hudson  River  bluestone  2  feet  wide  and  from  6  to  8  inches  thick, 
separated  by  one  course  of  granite  or  Belgian  blocks,  their  length, 
being  not  less  than  4  nor  more  than  6  feet.  The  granite  cross- 
walks as  at  present  used  in  New  York  are  not  less  than  4  nor  more 
than  6  feet  in  length,  1^  feet  wide,  and  not  less  than  6  nor  more 
than  8  inches  thick  throughout.  Cross-walks  were  originally  laid 
with  the  end  joints  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  street,  as  shown  at 
^i.  Fig.  9.  This  gives  a  joint  18  inches  or  2  feet  in  length,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  stone,  parallel  to  the  traffic.  In  a  few  years 
these  joints  always  wear  badly,  so  that  a  rut  is  formed,  especially, 
as  is  often  the  case,  if  the  joint  was  not  squared  to  its  full  depth. 
To  obviate  this  the  joints  were  cut  diagonally  with  a  slope  of  about 
€  inches  in  the  width  of  the  stone,  so  that  no  traffic  would  be  par- 
allel to  the  joint.  At  first  they  were  all  as  shown  at  B  in  Fig.  10, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  blocks  laid  on  the  intersection,  this  was 
objectionable,  as  it  made  the  joints  parallel  to  the  traffic  turning 
the  comer.  The  proper  way  is  to  lay  them  as  shown  at  C  and  D 
in  Fig.  11,  with  a  keystone  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  joint  is  al- 
ways opposed  to  the  traffic. 

It  is  customary  in  most  cities  to  construct  sewers  with  catch- 
basins  for  storm- water  at  the  curb-corners  of  the  intersections.  This 
makes  it  necesj?ary  to  carry  the  water  over  the  cross-walk,  and  if 
there  is  an  appreciable  step  from  the  pavement  to  the  curb,  it  is 
better  to  stop  the  cross-walk  within  about  6  inches  of  the  curb  and 
depress  the  blocks  in  the  intervening  space  so  that  the  water  can 
run  down  the  gutter  at  the  end  of  the  crossing,  unless  the  fall  be 
too  great.  A  much  better  arrangement,  however,  can  be  had  if, 
instead  of  one  basin  at  the  comer,  two  smaller  basins  could  be  put 
back  of  the  cross-walk,  as  shown  at  E  and  F,  Fig.  11.  This  would 
allow  the  intersection  to  be  paved  almost  to  a  level  with  the  curb, 
and  so  that  the  street  would  present  practically  no  obstruction  to 
pedestrian  travel.  When  it  is  considered  how  much  money  is  ex- 
pended in  the  paving  of  a  street  in  order  to  make  it  convenient 
for  the  public,  it  would  seem  that  the  little  extra  expense  neces- 
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sary  for  this  improvement  would  ba  juBtlfied  when  the  re&ulU 
obtained  are  considered. 

Granite  Pavement  in  Tienna. 

Cubes  are  moitly  employed  measuring  7i  inches.  On  streets 
iiaving  a  grade  of  1  in  5a  the  blocks  are  laid  at  an  angle  of  A^  to 
the  line  of  the  street.  On  grades  up  to  1  ia  40  they  are  laid  at  right 
angles  to  the  street  line.  If  the  «^aile  is  more  than  1  in  40^  cubes 
measuring  about  5^  inches  are  ntied^  also  set  at  right  angles  to  th& 
street  But  if  the  grade  is  more  than  1  in  33,  the  smaller  blocks 
are  grooved  to  provide  a  foothold  for  horses.  The  blocks  are  laid 
on  a  finindation  of  6  inches  of  gravel,  upon  which  is  a  sand-t^Uishion 
of  IJ  inches. 

Generally  the  joints  are  filled  with  sand^  but  on  heavy  traffic 
and  built-up  streets  an  asphalt  filler  is  used  for  the  joints.  Thi& 
asphalt  filler  increases  the  cost  about  30  cents  per  square  yard.  Tha 
average  price  of  the  pavement  is  from  $2.60  to  $3  per  yard- 
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The  early  history  of  asphalt  pavements  in  Europe  was  pretty 
generally  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  history  of  pavements. 

In  the  United  States,  previous  to  1866,  sidewalks  and  cross- 
walks had  heen  laid  in  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  of  coal-tar  mixed  with 
gravel,  broken  stone,  coal-ashes,  etc.,  under  a  special  patent  issued 
to  a  Mr.  Scrimshaw,  from  whom  the  name  of  the  pavement  was  de- 
rived. In  1867  a  small  portion  of  the  roadway  of  one  of  the  drives 
in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  was  paved  with  the  same  material.  So 
succesrful  was  that  experiment  that  the  following  year  a  similar 
pavement  was  laid  on  Diamond  Street,  now  Lenox  Road,  Flatbush, 
L.  I.  The  foundation  consisted  of  a  course  of  2-inch  broken  stone 
6  inches  thick,  mixed  with  sand,  coal-ashes,  and  tar.  The  wearing 
surface  was  similar  to  the  foundation,  except  that  no  stone  was  used 
greater  than  1  inch  in  any  dimension.  This  made  a  pavement  that 
lasted  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  when  the  street  was  repaved 
in  1896  some  of  it  was  found  intact  and  served  as  a  foundation  for 
the  new  asphalt  pavement.  This  street  was  probably  the  first  one 
regularly  paved  with  a  bituminous  material  in  the  United  States. 

Such  pavements  gave  good  satisfaction  as  long  as  a  good  quality 
of  tar  could  be  obtained,  but  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of 
volatile  oils  contained  in  the  tar  it  was  necessary  to  close  a  street 
to  travel  for  about  thirty  days  after  its  completion,  and  with  some 
tars  fifty  and  even  sixty  days.  This  was  objectionable,  and  the 
difficulty  was  obviated  in  1871  by  a  combination  of  roofing-pitch 
and  creosote,  or  dead  oil,  which  combination  was  patented  in  March 
of  that  year  by  a  Mr.  B.  Abbott.  With  this  material  a  better  pave- 
ment was  laid,  and  one  that  could  be  u.«ed  the  following  day.  This 
▼as  known  as  the  Abbott  patent.    Streets  were  paved  under  this 
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patent  in  Brooklyn  and  Waslungtcm  which  were  in  good  condition 
for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  Some  of  the  old  Brooklyn  paTements 
are  found  even  now  when  iome  of  the  older  asphalt  pavemcntis  are 
being  relatd.  Ab  coal-tar  pavements  failed,  asphalt  was  laid  over 
the  tar  as  a  foundation 

In  1878  Delaware  Avenue^  Buffalo,  was  paved  with  TTinidad 
asphalt,  fluxed  with  still  wax^  or  wax  tailings.    This  j^till  wax  wa:?  a 
waxy  oil,  dark  green  in  color,  being  the  last  product  of  the  distilla- 
tion of  petroleum  before  coke  is5  reach ed^  and  was  free  from  all  oi 
that  would  be  driven  off  at  a  temperature  of  less  than  COO  degret* 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  m  ButTalOj 
this  street  cost  for  repairs  a  total  amount  of  $515  until  it  was  n* 
laid  in  1892, 

In  the  Delawiire  Avenue  pavement  sand  was  not  used  fi>r 
matrix,  but  instead  a  hard  broken  Btone,  Bcreened  to  exclude  all 
above  \  inch  in  j^ize  and  to  penoit  smaller  stones  even  down  to 
dust.  Before  long,  however,  chemical  research  had  discover 
other  and  more  valuable  uses  for  the  w^ax,  and  it  became  too  i^x- 
pensivij  for  street  ubc,  and  recourse  was  had  to  residuum  oil. 

In  the  mean  time  coal-tar  s^treetB  of  different  mixtures  had  t>ee 
laid  in  Washington  soon  after  1870.  They  were  laid  under  a  ^<^o\ 
many  dilTerent  patents,  of  as  many  different  mixtures,  reei?ivin 
their  name  generally  from  that  of  the  patentee.  The  base  wa^^  gen^ 
erally  made  up  of  broken  st^^ne  4  to  G  inches  thick,  eemente*i  tu 
gether  with  coal-tar  and  covered  with  a  binder  coat  about  1  ineli 
thick  composed  of  pebbles^  fine  broken  stone,  and  coal-tar.  The 
difference  in  the  pavcmeut  was  in  the  wearing  surface,  whit  h  vatie< 
according  to  the  patents^  but  coal-tar  was  the  cementing  material 
iSome  of  these  failed  very  quickly.  Of  187,271  square  yards  of  the 
Evans  jnavement  laid  in  1872-3  at  a  cost  of  t$3.20  per  yard,  over 
150jOUQ  yards  were  resurfaced  within  two  years.  Others  stood 
much  better,  some  not  being  resurfaced  for  six  or  seven  years,  and 
quite  a  number  la-? ted  even  ten  and  fifteen  years. 

In  the  report  of  the  Rngineerinfr  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  1887,  Captain  Oriffin  says: 

^^  The  mean  average  expense  for  maintenance  of  745,305  -square 
yard?i  ii^  5.5  eent^  per  square  yard  for  fifteen  years.  That  a  durable 
coal-tar  pavement  can  be  laid  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  riiU 
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canite  payements  have  only  averaged  2.9  cents  per  square  yard  per 
annum/' 

So  expensive  were  these  coal-tar  pavements  to  maintain  that 
Lieutenant  Hoxie,  in  1887,  estimated  that  their  cost  would  be  20 
cents  per  yard  per  annum,  so  that  when  the  first  Board  of  Commis-^ 
doners  appointed  under  Act  of  June  11, 1878,  came  into  office,  they 
expressed  themselves  as  follows  on  this  subject: 

''In  determining  the  class  of  pavements  to  be  hereafter  laid,, 
the  commissioners  maintain  that  each  class  of  pavement  must 
prove  its  quality  under  test  of  actual  traffic  before  being  exten- 
sively laid  upon  the  streets  of  this  city. 

"  While  some  of  the  later  and  better  class  of  coal-tar  pavementa 
show  good  service  and  give  a  fair  promise  of  reasonable  dura- 
bility, yet  the  general  condition  of  this  class  of  pavements  in  the 
city  is  such  as  to  lead  to  their  condemnation  as  faulty  in  principle 
and  deficient  in  vitality. 

"  The  use  of  bituminous  bases  has  also  given  rise  to  many  per- 
plexing problems  in  the  grades  of  streets  upon  which  they  have 
been  laid,  and  as,  when  properly  laid,  their  cost  is  as  great  as,  if 
not  greater  than,  hydraulic  concrete,  they  have  been  definitely 
abandoned." 

In  1886-87  Congress  passed  a  law  which  provided  that  no  con- 
tract should  be  made  for  making  or  repairing  concrete  or  asphalt 
pavements  at  a  higher  price  than  $2  per  square  yard,  of  a  quality 
equal  to  the  best  laid  in  the  District  prior  to  July  1, 1886,  and  with 
the  same  depth  of  base.  The  lowest  bid  for  asphalt  pavements  re- 
ceived immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act  was  $2.25,  which 
could  not  be  accepted,  and  the  city  was  obliged  to  return  to  coal- 
tar  pavements  and  those  of  asphalt  block. 

The  specifications  for  these  coal-tar  pavements  provided  that 
the  base  and  binder  should  be  4^  inches  thick  and  laid  as  follows: 

"The  base  will  be  composed  of  clean  broken  stone  that  will 
pass  through  a  3-inch  screen,  well  rammed  and  rolled  with  a  steam- 
roller, to  a  depth  of  4  inches,  and  thoroughly  coated  with  hot  pav- 
ing-cement composed  of  the  best  No.  4  coal-tar  distillate,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  1  gallon  to  the  square  yard  of  pavement.  The 
second  binder  course  will  be  composed  of  clean  broken  stone  thor- 
oughly screened,  not  exceeding  1:1  inches  in  dimension,  and  No.  4 
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coal-tar  difitillflte.  The  stone  will  be  heated  by  passing  through 
jevolving  heateia  and  thoroughly  mixed  by  machinery  with  the 
distillate  in  the  proportion  of  one  gallon  of  distillate  to  one  cubic 
foot  of  stone.  The  binder  will  be  hauled  to  tht'  work,  spread  upon 
the  ba&e  course  at  least  two  inches  thick,  and  immediately  rammed 
and  rolled  with  band  and  heavy  steam  rollers  while  in  a  hot  and 
plastic  condition.  The  wearing  surface  will  be  1^  inches  thick 
when  compacted,  made  of  paving-ceinent  composed  of  t'^  per  cent 
asphalt  and  75  per  cent  coal-tar  distillate,  mixed  with  other  mate- 
rials as  follows: 

'*  Clmn,  sharp  sand  will  be  mixed  with  pulverized  stone,  of  such 
dimensions  as  to  pass  through  a  |-inch  screen,  in  the  proportion  of 
%  to  L 

"To  2\  cubic  feet  of  the  above-named  mixture  will  be  added 
1  peck  of  dry  hydraulic  cement^  1  quart  of  iiour  of  sulphur,  and  2 
quarts  of  air-slacked  lime.  To  this  mixture  will  be  added  320  Ibs- 
of  paving- cement  to  compose  the  wearing  surface;" 

This  material  was  laid  on  the  street  in  practically  the  same  man- 
ner as  asphalt  pavement  is  at  the  present  time. 

The  coal*tar  jmvements  laid  in  1887  cost  4,65  cents  per  yard 
per  year  for  maintenance  for  ten  year^,  and  those  laid  in  1888  cost 
5.DG  cents  per  yard  per  year  for  a  period  of  nine  years.  At  the 
end  of  ten  years  it  was  found  necessary  to  relay  some  of  them  and 
substitute  standard  asphalt,  and  future  repairs  will  be  made  in  the 
eame  manner. 

From  a  table  published  in  the  report  of  the  Engineering  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  fiscal  years  1886-87, 
it  is  shown  that  the  annual  expeoditure  for  the  maintenance  of 
coal- tar  pavements  for  fifteen  years  ending  July  1,  1880»  had  been 
7*2  cents  per  square  yard. 

These  pavements  being  laid  on  a  bituminous  base  become  prac- 
tically a  part  of  the  base,  and  in  repaving  them  it  is  necessary  to 
take  up  the  entire  pavement;  while  if  they  had  been  laid  on  a 
liydraulie-cement  concrete  ba^e,  it  would  only  have  been  necessary 
to  have  renew^ed  the  wearing  surface. 

The  fact  that  these  coal-tar  pavements  did  not  give  complete 
Mtiffaction,  and  were  expensive  to  maintain,  led  people  interested 
in  the  subject  to  make  experiments  with  other  material 
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Mr.  E.  J.  de  Smedt^  who  had  taken  out  several  patents  and  had 
made  many  experiments,  laid  a  bituminous  pavement  in  Newark, 
X.  J.,  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  in  1870,  with  Trinidad  asphalt  as 
the  cementing  material.  This  was  without  doubt  the  first  asphalt 
pavement  laid  in  the  United  States.  It  was  followed  by  another 
similar  one  in  New  York  City  near  the  Battery  in  1871,  and  soon 
after  by  another  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  a  few  years  still  more  in 
New  York  City.  These  pavements  gave  such  satisfactory  results 
that  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the  authorities  in  Washington, 
and  a  special  commission  was  appointed  by  Congress  to  investigate 
and  report  as  to  the  advisability  of  adopting  them  in  Washington. 
A-  a  result  of  the  commis.sioners'  report  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
from  First  Street  to  Sixth  Street  was  paved  with  rock  asphalt  by 
the  Xeuchatel  Asphalt  Co.  in  1876-77,  and  from  Sixth  Street  to 
Fifteenth  Street  at  the  same  time  with  Trinidad  asphalt.  These 
pavements  gave  good  satisfaction,  except  that  the  rock  asphalt  wag 
*-•»  rlippery  that  when  the  street  was  resurfaced  in  1890  Trinidad 
asphalt  was  laid  over  the  entire  area.  The  success  of  asphalt  in 
Washington  may  be  considered  as  setthng  to  a  great  extent  the  ex- 
perimental nature  of  the  pavement,  and  from  that  time  on  its  suc- 
<••?»  ha?  been  assured  and  its  use  has  continually  increase.]. 

In  many  respects  asphalt  makes  a  perfect  pavement.  It  will 
iUstain  travel  without  being  damagerl,  and  in  fact  is  l>enerited  by 
♦pite  severe  traflfic.  It  is  smooth,  ])leasant  to  drive  over,  almo-t 
LOisrjIess  for  carriage*,  and  can  be  kept  absolutely  clean.  It  is  im- 
pervious to  water  or  moisture  and,  consequently,  as  a  sanitary  pave- 
!n*rnt  is  without  a  rival.  It  is  considered  by  some  to  Fk;  expensive, 
and  it  is,  as  compare«l  with  some  of  the  coarser  rock  pavement-,  but 
v-ry  few  who  have  once  used  it  are  willin;x  to  jjive  it  up,  or  doubt 
•jidt  they  have  received  the  value  of  their  money. 

Many  asphalt  pavements  have  failed,  and  have  required  con- 
siderable resurfacing  sooner  than  they  should;  Vmt  when  it  is  re- 
mrmbered  how  new  the  industry  is.  how  rapidly  it  has  l)een 
'ifveloped,  that  there  was  no  prer^ilf-nt  for  the  mixtures,  and  that 
•■i*^  principal  mode  of  treatment,  as  well  as  the  perrentajres  of 
materials  to  be  u.sed,  had  to  be  determined  by  actual  practice  and 
«^iT»eriment,  the  wonder  is  that  not  so  many  but  that  so  few  pave- 
nirnrs  have  failed. 
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One  of  the  objections  made  to  asphalt  is  on  account  of  iu 
slipperine^&  aiitl  the  liability  of  hor&cii  falling  wJigd  they  come  uit 
from  a  rough  stone  surface  to  the  smooth  asphalt.  There  ia  some 
reason  in  this,  but  as  asphalt  pavements  increase  in  qnantity, 
hor&es  will  become  more  accustomed  to  them  and  learn  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  smooth  surface,  Asphalt  itself,  contrary  to  the 
general  belief^  is  not  slippery.  It  is  smooth,  and  any  soft  substance 
upon  a  smooth  surface  makes  it  slippery.  Asphalt  pavements 
ehonld  be  kept  clean  and  then  there  will  be  less  trouble  on  account 
of  horses  slipping.  Asphalt  is  much  less  slippery  when  dry  than 
when  slightly  damp  or  moist  It  is  well  known  to  truckmen  that 
holies  travel  on  a  smooth  pavement  much  more  easily  during  u 
heavy  rain  than  in  a  drizzle,  A  certain  amount  of  street  detritus 
must  collect  on  any  smooth  pavement,  and  when  rain  falis  in  a 
quantity  sufficient  to  wot  it  only  rather  than  wash  it  clean,  it  must 
be  slippery  to  a  certain  extent* 

The  question  as  to  what  is  the  steepest  grade  on  w^hich  it 
safe  to  lay  asphalt  has  received  a  great  deal  of  study.  When  the 
material  was  first  introduced  grades  of  4  per  cent  were  considered 
prohibitarVj  and  very  little  was  laid  on  those  e^^ceeding  3  per  cent, 
but  practice  soon  showed  that  this  was  too  conservative  a  view,  and 
as  a  result  pavements  have  been  laid  successfully  and  quite  fre- 
quejitly  on  grades  as  high  as  7  and  8  per  cent,  and  in  Scranton,  Pa., 
there  is  a  portion  of  one  street  that  has  a  grade  of  I2h  per  cent.  It 
was  said  to  have  been  placed  on  this  particular  block  for  the  sake  of 
preventing  traffic,  but,  strange  to  say^  it  has  not  done  so,  and  the 
City  Engineer  says  that  after  several  years'  use  do  great  trouble  has 
been  experienced  with  it* 

Fig.  13  represents  a  profile  of  a  portion  of  Bates  Street^  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  This  shoirs  that  the  elevation  of  the  grade  increased 
from  188.21  at  the  property  line  to  209.f>3  at  a  point  200  feet  dis- 
tant, making  an  average  rise  of  10.7  per  cent.  Instead,  however,  of 
making  a  uTiifomi  grarle,  these  points  were  connected  by  a  vertical 
curve,  making  in  one  section  a  grade  of  17.1  per  cent,  and  in  the 
first  80  feet  the  minimum  rate  is  V2A  per  cent.  This  street  is 
paved  with  sheet  asphalt,  and  without  doubt  has  the  steepest  grade 
of  any  street  in  the  world  [nned  with  that  material. 

As  a  rule,  however,  asphalt  should  not  be  laid  on  a  street  thai 
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will  be  subjected  to  any  material  amount  of  traffic  on  grades  ex- 
ceeding 6  per  cent,  for  there  must  be  certain  times  of  the  year  when 
they  can  be  used  but  little  and  with  considerable  difficulty.  On  resi- 
dence streets,  however,  where  traffic  is  light,  the  people  are  willing 
in  many  cases  to  put  up  with  the  inconvenience  of  the  slippery 
streets  on  a  comparatively  few  days  of  the  year  for  the  sake  of  hav- 
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ing  smooth,  clean,  noiseless  pavements  for  the  remainder  of  the 
time. 

In  New  York  City,  where  a  street  has  been  paved  on  a  6  per 
cent  grade  with  asphalt  on  the  sides  and  granite  in  the  centre,  as  a 
rule  the  traffic  seeks  the  smooth  asphalt  with  its  ease  of  traction, 
rather  than  take  the  granite. 

Asphalt  pavements  are  now  in  use  upon  grades  in  difTerent  cities 
as  shown  on  page  218. 
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Percimt. 
New  York  aty 6 

Omaha,  Nebraska 7  to  8 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y \y^ 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 7 

Scranton,  Pa 12Vi 

The  crown  of  pavements  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  in  the 
chapter  on  Stone  Pavement?,  and  the  remarks  made  there  will  apply 
with  equal  force  to  asphalt. 

Tabic  No.  60  shows  the  method  adopted  by  the  Department  of 
Highways  in  the  Borou<rh  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  for  laying 

Table  No.  60. 

CROSS-SECTIONS  TO  BE  USED  IN  LAYING  ASPHALT  PAVEMENTS;  SHOWINO 
MEASUREMENTS  FROM  A  LINE  DRAWN  FROM  CURB  TO  CURB  TO  THB 
FINISHED  PAVEMENT. 

Measurements  to  Finished  Surface. 


Curb. 


from. 


Cctitre. 


from. 


froDL 


Curb. 


\"  QUTTXBS. 


CVntr^  2"  aboTe  line 
*■      even  with  ** 


N"  \  IM"  alt. 


Q        1      ^-'       I 


4" 
4" 
4" 


4"  X  5"  GutTKBB. 


Outre  tW*  aliove  line 


(6"  crovn) 


4" 


IW^  u 


8" 


Oentrw  1"  ahure  Hne 
V  betow    ** 


CO" 
(4" 


4"  X  6''  Gutters. 


t"   ftbovel 

1"       I 


JMl. 


I  m' 


Centre  W'  aboire  IJne 
'*      VJ'' below    '- 


4"X7 

4' 
4' 
4' 


QtJTTKH*. 

ftbote 


Pi'*  Aborel 


4"  X  8"  GUTTKRS. 


CVntm  eTpn  with  line 
"      1"  below     " 


it*'  crown 

4" 

IM" 

0 

<6^'      *^ 

4" 

.jf? 

I" 

I4"       - 

4.. 

aW" 

IH" 

0 

1" 

2" 


f 


4" 


8" 


C«itre  H"  below  Un* 


(t*'  crown) 
(V      - 


4//  >>^  9//  oirrrBRS. 


4"    flU^'l 


1*^  I 


5' 

GUTTICRS 

Centre  \"  above  line 
♦*      ♦»vpn  with  '* 
'•       1"  below    •' 

(6' 
(5" 
(4" 
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5" 
5" 

X".bpTel" 
1^" 

above 
0 

1" 

Va 

'ahoTel 

1] 

4" 

5" 

6" 

GCTTEKS. 
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"      2"     " 

(6" 

8" 
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6" 
tt" 
6" 

3V4" 

Wa" 

i 

0 

1" 

8" 

S" 
6" 
6" 
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out  the  cro68-«ection  of  asphalt  pavements  with  different  depths  of 
gutter,  the  surfaces  being  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
stone  pavement,  by  measuring  down  at  stated  intervals  from  a  line 
stretched  from  curb  to  curb. 


Cliaracter  of  Aiphalt. 

To  make  a  first-class  pavement,  asphalt  should  be  of  a  good 
character,  properly  mixed  with  the  right  materials,  and  well  laid 
upon  a  good  foundation.  Whether  untried  asphalt  will  or  will  not 
make  a  good  pavement  can  only  be  settled  by  actual  use.  A  chemist 
can  analyze  it,  tell  what  are  its  component  parts,  give  its  physical 
properties,  as  well  as  his  idea  as  to  what  it  ought  to  do,  but  cannot 
lell  positively  how  it  will  act  in  a  pavement.  The  asphalt  on  Eighth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  laid  in  1890,  probably  has  received  more 
notice  than  that  laid  on  any  other  street  in  this  country.  Stephen- 
son Towle,  at  that  time  Consulting  Engineer  of  New  York,  in 
speaking  of  this  pavement  in  his  report  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  in  January,  1895,  said: 

"  This  asphalt  was  submitted  to  and  approved  by  experts  and 
chemists  before  the  contract  was  entered  into.  Soon  after  the  pave- 
n^ent  was  laid,  and  before  its  completion  [it  has  never  been  ac- 
cepted], it  showed  unmistakable  evidences  of  disintegration.  This 
failure  was  exceptional,  and  the  experts  and  chemists  who  had  ap- 
proved of  the  asphalt  could  not  account  for  it.  My  own  belief  was 
that  the  asphalt  was  inferior  or  lacking  in  some  essential  property 
unknown  to  chemists." 

While  all  asphalt  contains  bitumen,  all  bitumen  will  not  make 
a  good  pavement,  no  matter  with  what  it  is  fluxed.  Certain  varie- 
ties of  asphalt  will  be  brittle  and  not  possess  the  comentitious 
properties  necessary  to  hold  the  sand  together.  An  asphalt  pave- 
ment is  really  an  asphaltic  concrete  in  whicli  particles  of  sand  are 
held  together  by  the  cementing  properties  of  the  asphalt,  and  if  for 
any  reason  the  asphalt  loses  the  cementing  properties,  the  pavement 
must  disintegrate  and  fail.  Some  asphalts,  however,  while  not 
suitable  for  pavements  in  themselves,  can,  by  being  mixed  with 
proper  quantities  of  other  bitumens  by  people  who  understand  the 
nature  of  the  material,  be  made  into  a  valuable  cementing  cub- 
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stance.  A  poor  asphalt  treated  by  an  expert  i&  liable  to  make  a  IjoU 
ter  pavement  than  good  material  handled  bj  poor  and  inexperienced 
workmen,  A  new  asphalt  should  be  kid  two  or  three  yeart?  iit  Jea§t 
before  it  is  safe  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  it  as  to  its  durability.  If 
laid  J  as  it  generally  is^  in  the  summer,  the  winter  season  subjects 
the  material  to  a  Bevere  test.  The  cold  weather  causes  it  lo  con- 
tract,  and  if  laid  too  hard,  it  is  apt  to  crack  and,  if  the  cold  con- 
tinues, crumble  to  a  certain  extent*  In  a  previons  chapter  reference 
has  been  made  as  to  the  proper  method  for  the  chemist  to  examine 
new  asphalts. 

AsphaJtic  Cement. 

Very  few  asphalts  now  on  Lhe  market,  and  probably  but  one* 
are  lit  to  be  used  in  pavements  after  they  are  reliiied.  Used  as  they 
come  from  the  refinery,  the  resulting  pavements  would  soon  disin- 
tegrate. Consequently  they  must  be  minced  with  certaiii  fluxincf 
materials  which  will  dissolve  the  asphaltine  and  cause  the  whole 
mass  to  form  a  soft,  tough  cementing  material.  This  is  called 
asphaltie  cement.  The  early  asphalt  pavements  and  the  greater 
part  of  those  in  use  at  the  present  time  were  hud  with  aspiialiie 
cement  formed  of  refined  asphalt  and  petroleum  residuum.  In  later 
times,  since  the  discovery  of  asphalt  in  California^  and  bitumen  in  a 
softer  state,  such  as  maltha,  and  in  even  a  still  lighter  form,  quite 
a  eonsidenible  amount  of  the  refined  product  has  been  fluxed  w  ith 
maltha  and  asphaltic  oils.  Considerable  controversy  has  arii^en  as 
to  the  relative  values  of  these  different  fluxes.  Mr,  A.  W,  I>nw, 
Inspector  of  Asphalts  and  Cements  in  the  District  of  Columbia^  and 
Mr.  Clifford  Kichardson,  chemist  for  the  Barber  Asphalt  Co,,  have 
probably  investigated  this  particular  sybject  more  thoroughly  than 
any  one  else,  and  have  arrived  at  almost  diametrically  opposite  re- 
stdts.  In  a  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Richardson  and  published  in 
Mnniripai  Enipneeriru]  in  1897^  after  detailing  some  experimenl!? 
he  says: 

"  The  most  successful  proof  of  the  solubility  of  the  bitumen  and 
asphalt  in  regidnum  oil  was  reached  by  preparing  a  pure  bitumen 
of  both  Trinidad  and  Bermudez  asphalts.  This  was  done  by  dis- 
solving each  in  chloroform  and  removing  everything  insoluble  by 
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subsidation,  filtering,  and  the  use  of  the  centrifugal.  With  this 
pure  bitumen  the  same  percentage  of  the  pure  residuum,  made  as 
had  been  previously  described,  was  mixed  as  thereafter  used  in 
practice,  in  the  proportion  of  the  ordinary  asphalt  cement.  There 
being  no  impurities  present,  it  was  possible  to  determine  by  ex- 
amination of  the  resulting  mixture  under  the  microscope  with  a 
very  high-power  objective,  ^/jg  homogeneous  immersion,  whether 
solution  had  taken  place  or  not.  In  each  case  a  perfectly  homo- 
geneous substance  was  seen  and  entire  solution  had  taken  place. 
Whether  separation  would  take  place  on  a  reduction  of  the  tempera- 
ture, or  with  age,  was  then  determined.  When  the  residuum  con- 
tained much  paraffine  scale  there  was  a  very  slight  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  paraffine  at  a  temperature  below  freezing,  but  ordin- 
arily nothing  separated.  After  three  years'  preservation,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  the  pure  asphalt  cement  was  as  homogeneous  and 
uniform  as  when  first  made.  The  solution  still  remained  com- 
plete/' 

Summing  up,  among  his  conclusions  he  says: 
''Residuum  oil  is  perfectly  miscible  with  and  a  satisfactory 
solvent  for  asphalt.  It  does  not  separate  from  asphalt  cements 
when  they  are  properly  made.  It  remains  of  very  soft  consistency, 
and  of  value  as  a  fluxing  agent,  even  after  heating  for  many  hours 
at  high  temperatures." 

In  speaking  of  maltha  and  asphaltic  oils  he  says: 
"  They  have  been  ])rov^d  to  be  most  unsuited  and  unsafe  for 
use  as  fluxing  agents,  because  they  are  gradually  changed  in  con- 
sistency in  heating  at  temperatures  at  which  asphalt  cement  is 
usually  held  when  melted.  They  are  finally  turned  into  glassy 
glance  pitch,  having  no  fluxing  value.  They  are  composed  of  un- 
stable and  easily  volatile  hydrocarbons.  They  are  neither  fluxes 
nor  asphalts  for  forming  cement  which  can  be  maintained  of  any 
constant  consistency,  and  it  generally  goes  into  the  work  upon 
which  it  is  employed  cither  too  hard  or  too  soft." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Dow,  in  speaking  of  some  experiments 
which  he  had  made  with  Trinidad  asphalt  and  residuum  oil,  says: 

"  From  the  above  it  is  very  evident  that  there  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  bitumen  that  filtered  through  and  that  left  in  the 
filter.     In  taking  this  result  and  its  proper  microscopic  examina- 
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tiou  of  the  filtrate,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  bitucjuii 
TrinidaJ  asphalt  is  not  completely  soluble;  that  it  is  niuie  soKiIjL* 
in  hot  re&iduum  than  in  cold;  and  that  the  extra  amount  tliat 
enters  into  solution  on  heating  separates  out  on  cooling. ''  After 
making  a  number  of  experimentei  with  mivtures  corresponding  M 
those  used  on  the  street  and  giving  their  resuUs  in  a  table,  he 
further  says: 

*'  On  examining  these  results,  we  find  in  the  case  of  the  two 
cements  made  with  petroleum  residuum  that  several  per  cent  of 
the  asphalt  bitumen  hag  been  rendered  in&oluble  by  the  addition 
of  the  residuunij  and  that  this  insoluble  bitumen  is  held  in  j^us- 
pension  and  will  settle  out  as  so  much  inert  materiaL  It  i^  im* 
possible  to  even  approximate  the  amount  of  insoluble  bitumen, 
but  it  must  be  quite  some  more  than  ha&  settled  in  these  experi- 
ments- It  is  only  reasonable  to  believe  that  proportionately  less 
of  it  would  settle  than  of  the  mineral  ingredients,  and  there  are 
still  quite  some  of  these  held  in  suspension.  Combining  with  all 
these  what  we  learn  in  the  previous  experiment  [tliat  more  of  the 
asphalt  bitumen  was  soluble  in  hot  residuum  than  in  cold],  the 
quantity  of  this  residuum  insoluble  in  the  residuum  at  normal 
temperature  must  bo  considerable.  In  the  case  of  a  cement  of 
asphaltic  oil  we  find  that  even  though  there  was  quite  as  much 
mineral  matter  subsidized,  yet  the  bitumen  is  a  uniform  composi- 
tion throughout  the  tube^  showing  a  complete  tiolntion.  Judging 
from  the  physical  properties  of  petroleum  residuum  and  it&  chemi- 
cal relation  to  asphaltic  bitumen,  it  is  not  a  desirable  fiux,  hut  it 
should  not  be  judged  too  strongly  in  the  absence  of  physical  tests 
carried  on  with  the  asphalt  cement  made  with  W* 

Wh^n  two  such  diametTically  opposite  opinions  are  given  hy 
experts  who  are  honestly  seeking  tmth.  it  only  remains  for  the 
engineer  to  take  what  he  is  satisfied  will  give  good  reanlta,  and 
leave  fine  questions  of  distinction  to  be  decided  by  chemists.  Wliat 
is  positively  known  is  that  good  pavements  have  been  made  with 
both  petroleum  residuum  and  maltha  and  asphalt  oils  as  fluxes.  It 
seems  a  radical  statement  to  pay  that  a  flux  that  has  produced  such 
pavements  as  the  asphalt  pavements  of  the  last  fifteen  years  is  not 
the  proper  material  to  be  used.  Whether  it  is  the  best  or  not  is 
another  question.    Until  that  is  definitely  detennined,  the  advo- 
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cates  of  both  will  continue  the  use  of  the  one  that  is  most  con- 
venient to  them. 

When  petroleum  residuum  is  used  as  a  flux  it  is  sometimes 
first  mixed  with  a  so-called  asphalt,  often  termed  "  Pittsburg  flux/' 
The  Washington  reports  say  that  a  pavement  was  improved  by  this 
process,  and  that  the  asphaltic  cement  was  made  by  mixing  100  lbs. 
of  refined  asphalt,  14  lbs.  residuum,  and  11  lbs.  Pittsburg  fiux. 
Pittsburg  flux  is  manufactured  by  heating  petroleum  residuum  with 
sulphur,  the  sulphur  combining  with  portions  of  the  hydrogen  of 
the  petroleum  and  escaping  as  hydrogen  sulphide  gas,  leaving  the 
product  as  a  residue.  The  usual  amount  of  residuum  used  to  flux 
Trinidad  asphalt  is  about  18  lbs.  of  oil  to  100  lbs.  of  refined  asphalt. 
When  maltha  and  asphaltic  oils  are  used,  the  amount  must  be 
determined  both  by  the  character  of  the  flux  and  also  of  the  re- 
fined asphalt. 

Whatever  the  character  of  the  crude  and  refined  asphalt,  it  is 
the  asphaltic  cement  upon  which  the  success  of  the  pavement  de- 
pends. The  asphaltic  cement  should  be  tough  and  elastic;  should 
be  adhesive  so  as  to  hold  the  particles  of  sand  together,  and  co- 
hesive so  as  not  to  disintegrate.  It  should  be  capable  of  resisting 
changes  of  temperature  of  over  30°  below  zero  and  140**  above,  as 
it  will  in  many  instances  be  subjected  to  these  temperatures  in  pave- 
ments. Observations  taken  in  Washington  when  the  temperature 
of  the  air  was  104®,  about  2  feet  above  the  pavement,  showed  the 
asphalt  itself  to  be  at  a  temperature  of  140°,  while  the  tempera- 
ture of  macadam  at  the  same  time  was  118°.  In  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
and  Omaha,  Neb.,  pavements  in  the  winter  will  be  subjected  to 
temperatures  of  30°  below  zero,  although  not  very  often.  It  would 
be  quite  safe  to  predict  that  an  asphaltic  cement  that  would  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  as  given  above  would  make  a  good  pave- 
ment. 

In  order  to  establish  some  standard  for  asphaltic  cement,  in 
1888  Prof.  Bowen,  who  was  then  chemist  for  the  Barber  Asphalt 
Paving  Co.,  devised  an  apparatus  for  determining  the  softness,  or 
viscosity  (as  chemists  prefer  to  call  it),  of  asphaltic  cements.  The 
object  of  this  machine,  and  the  principle  on  which  the  standard 
is  based,  is  to  determine  how  far  a  noedle  will  penetrate  the 
asphaltic  cement  at  a  standard  temperature  in  a  given  time.    The 
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needle  is  weighted  with  a  100-gram  weight  and  allowed  to  pene- 
trate  the  cemeTit  for  one  second.  The  needle  is  inserted  in  the 
end  of  a  weighted  lever.  Thiss  lever  is  suspended  by  a  thread  fnmi 
a  i^pmdle  aronnd  which  it  is  wrapped.  At  one  end  of  the  spindle 
a  fiointer  is  fastened  which  indicates  on  a  dial  the  di&tancc^  up 
or  down,  moved  by  the  lever-arm  to  which  the  neodle  ig  attached. 
On  the  spindle  there  is  a  small  drum,  ajound  which  the  thread  is 
wound  supporting  the  weight,  which  acts  m  a  pftrtlal  counter- 
balance to  the  weight  of  the  lever.  This  counterweight  keeps  the 
lever-thread  tight,  and  when  the  Icvcr-arm  is  raised  it  returns  the 
pointer  to  the  dial.  The  viscosity  of  the  sample  is  determined  by 
placing  one  end  of  the  needle,  which  is  then  lowered  upon  its  point, 
so  a55  to  just  touch  the  surface  of  the  asphalt*  The  position  of  the 
pointer  of  the  dia!  h  noted,  the  clamp  released,  and  the  needle 
allowed  to  penetrate  into  the  sample  for  a  fixed  time.  At  the  end 
of  the  time  the  clamp  is  closed  and  the  distance  the  needle  has 
penetrated  can  be  read  from  the  dial,  which  for  convenience  is 
divided  into  3fi0  equal  parts,  and  the  number  of  these  parts  which 
the  needle  has  moved  repregsents  the  penetration  of  the  cement. 

This  ig  an  arbitrary  j^tandard,  but  it  has  been  u^ed  successfully 
in  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  laboratories  or  paving-yards. 

Before  testing  the  samples,  they  should  be  kept  at  a  standard 
temperature  for  a  i^nfficient  time  to  allow  them  to  attain  the  de- 
sired temperature.  The  temperature  which  has  been  generally 
taken  as  the  standard  is  77"*  Fahn,  and  the  simplest  way  to  main- 
tain the  sample  at  the  proper  temperature  is  by  immersing  it  in 
water  which  is  kept  at  that  temperature. 

Mr,  Dow  has  adopted  a  somewhat  different  method  of  testing 
the  viscosity  by  a  machine  that  Is  somewhat  complicated.  His 
standard  is  the  distance  expressed  in  hundredtlis  of  a  centimeter 
that  a  No.  2  needle  will  sink  or  penetrate  into  the  asphalt  paving- 
cement  in  5  seconds  wlien  weighted  with  100  gram?,  the  cement  and 
apparatus  bein|r  at  a  temperature  of  2-5°  C.  This  makes  an  absolute 
and  posltiYe  standard,  but  requires  a  delicate  apparatus  for  the 
meaf^urement-  Fnder  the  Bowen  standard  the  penetration  of  the 
asphaltic  cement  u.^«?d  in  Wiishington  by  the  Barber  Oo.  in  1897  wa^ 
85,  and  by  the  Cranford  Paving  Co.  77;  in  IRHB  by  thi*  BarlK-r 
Pacing  Co.  91,  and  by  the  Cranford  Paving  Co.  83.    Ii 
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Mr.  Dow  used  the  standard  just  described,  the  penetration  of  the 
paving-cement  by  the  Eastern  Bermudez  Paving  Co.  was  45,  and  by 
the  Cranford  Co.  36,  showing  that  in  absolute  figures  the  latter 
standard  gives  a  less  result  than  the  former,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Bowen  standard  was  wholly  arbitrary,  while  that  of 
Mr.  Dow  is  absolute. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  so- 
called  asphalt  pavement  is  made  up  of  bitumen,  it  can  be  readily 
untlerstood  that  it  is  necessary  to  select  the  best  possible  material 
for  tlie  remainder.  Whatever  this  material  may  be,  it  must  sustain 
the  traffic  to  which  the  pavement  is  subjected.  Stone  in  some 
form  has  been  settled  upon  as  the  best  material,  but  there  has  been 
more  or  less  controversy  always  as  to  the  size  of  the  particles,  and 
also  as  to  how  they  should  be  graded.  A  hard  material  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  the  particles  must  not  be  too  large,  else  under 
the  action  of  the  horses^  shoes  the  stone  will  pick  up  and  leave 
appreciable  voids  in  the  pavement  which  will  cause  it  to  crumble 
and  wear  away.  As  has  been  said  before,  quite  large  stones  have 
been  used,  but  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  demon- 
.ct rated  very  satisfactorily  that  a  hard  silicious  sand  is  the  best 
material  than  can  be  obtained.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Municipal  Improvements,  in  1898,  Mr.  Dow  went 
ver}'  carefully  into  the  character  and  size  of  sands  that  should  be 
used.  He  first  demonstrated  that  asphalt  cements  are  liquid,  and 
basing  his  argument  upon  the  fact  that  fine  beach-sand,  when  wet 
with  water,  is  almost  solid,  while  the  coarser  sand  is  soft.  He  goes 
on  to  say: 

"Looking  at  asphalt  cement  as  liquid,  we  should  expect  to  find 
analogous  results  when  paving  mixtures  are  made  with  these  two 
sands,  using  with  each  the  same  asphalt  cement;  that  the  mixture 
made  with  the  finer  sand  would  be  harder  than  that  made  with 
the  coarser  (this  is  what  we  find  in  practice),  while  by  using  a  much 
softer  asphalt  cement  with  the  finer  sand  and  with  the  coarser 
equally  hard  mixtures  are  produced.  The  cause  of  this  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  voids  of  the  finer  sand  are  much 
naUer  in  sue,  which  means  that  the  sand-grains  are  closer  to- 
^"^~  ■  «*-^--— "  ^own  fact  that  the  smaller  the  space  between 
'  held  together  by  the  attraction  of  a  liquid 
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between  them,  the  greater  the  adhesion.  There  are  two  grades 
of  sand  that  have  small  voids;  one  is  composed  of  very  fine  grains, 
and  the  other  is  a  sand  with  the  grains  so  graded  from  coarse  to 
fine  that  all  of  the  large  voids  are  filled  with  smaller  grains  and 
their  voids  in  turn  filled  with  still  finer.  The  latter  is  the  most 
desirable  sand,  for  several  reasons.  Among  them  are:  It  is  very 
easily  handled  in  the  manufacture  of  the  pavement,  and  it  re- 
quires less  asphalt  cement,  not  alone  because  the  per  cent  of  fine 
is  less,  but  the  total  surface  area  of  the  sand-grains  is  smaller." 

It  will  be  noticed  in  this  conclusion  of  Mr.  Dow  that  he  argues 
in  practically  the  same  way  as  one  might  in  relation  to  cement 
concrete,  and  really  the  principle  is  the  same.  The  wearing  sur- 
face of  the  asphalt  pavement  is  a  concrete  in  which  the  bituminous 
substance  is  the  cementing  matter  rather  than  the  hydraulic 
cement.  Mr.  Dow  further  goes  on  to  illustrate  the  differences  in 
result  when  different  sizes  of  sand  are  used  by  referring  to  the 
pavement  in  Washington  laid  in  1894,  which  he  said  marked  as 
much,  if  not  more  than,  those  laid  in  1897,  and  some  of  the  former 
cracked  in  cold  weather.  The  asphalt  cement,  however,  with  which 
the  189T  ])avoment  is  laid  was  found  to  be  20°  harder  than  that 
used  in  189  4.  Consequently  he  inferred  that  the  difference  must 
be  due  to  the  sand.    Upon  a  trial,  the  sand  was  found  to  be  graded 

as  follows: 
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He  also  refers  to  the  well-known  fact  that  the  European  rock 
pavements,  the  durability  of  which,  without  doubt,  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  American  pavements,  is  made  up  of  a  limestone  powder, 
cemented  together  by  as])halt  so  soft  that  its  flow  is  perceptible  at 
a  temperature  of  7.")°,  which  is  three  times  softer  than  any  asphalt 
cement  used  at  ])resont  in  American  pavements.  It  is  also  well 
known  to  nil  i)ersons  encraged  in  asphalt  paving  that  the  European 
rock  asphalts  are  much  harder  on  the  street  at  the  same  air-tem- 
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perature  than. the  pavements  in  this  country.  He  also  says  that 
angular  and  not  rounded  sand  should  be  used^  as  the  angular  sand 
packs  much  more  solidly  and  gives  a  correspondingly  harder  pave- 
ment. All  of  the  sand  used,  of  whatever  sizes,  should  be  hard  and 
solid. 

Table  No.  62  shows  sands  used  in  different  cities. 

Table  No.  62. 
tfihowing  size  of  diffebsnt  sands  used  by  various  asphalt  pavino 
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Wearing  Surface. 

The  wearing  surface  of  the  asphalt  pavement  sliould  ])e  abso- 
lutely impervious  to  water.  Unless  it  is  so,  in  wet  weather  the 
moisture  will  soak  into  the  material  and  the  oxygen  in  the  water 
will  oxidize  the  asphalt,  changing  the  petrolene  into  an  asphaltone 
and  thus  causing  premature  disintegration.  In  order  to  make  this 
more  certain,  it  has  always  been  customary  to  mix  with  the  sand 
a  certain  amount  of  mineral  matter.  As  earbouate  of  lime  was 
'^"^  "'•^.  it  was  thought  that  there  was  some  chemical  action  be- 
humen  and  carbonate,  and  for  that  reason  it  should  be 
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used  rather  than  any  other  fiae  material,  but  iliis  ideu  it?  protlj 
well  exploiled  at  the  present  time,  and  pftving  expertfr  ^eiu^raHy 
l>elieve  that  a  pulverized  eilica  is  m  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  enr- 
bonate  of  lime,  Carlxjnate  of  Imie  has  a  tendene^v,  especialiy  if 
nsed  in  excess,  to  make  the  pavement  hard  and  slippery,  and  in 
fact  to  fiome  exient  of  the  nature  of  a  rock  a^^phalt,  while  a  siliciou^ 
powder  will  make  the  resulting  pavement  less  slippery,  and  in  the 
la^t  two  or  three  years  a  great  many  pavements  have  been  laid  witb 
thi^  rather  than  with  pulverized  limestone,  with  invariably  gooil 
results.  It  would  have  been  used  even  more  if  it  could  have  been 
obtained  m  readily  and  as  cheaply.  The  wearing  eurface,  then, 
of  the  asphalt  pavement  is  made  up  of  asphaltie  cement,  sand,  and 
pulverized  mineral  matter.  If  these  materials  have  all  been  selected 
and  mannfactnred  with  care,  the  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  tbe 
proportion  in  which  they  should  be  mixed. 

l%e  powdered  mineral  matter  should  be  of  Biieh  degree  of  fine- 
j'liesB  that  16  per  cent  of  it  by  weight  will  be  an  impalpable  powder, 
and  the  whole  of  it  should  pass  a  No.  30  screen*  The  exact  quantity 
to  be  used  must  be  determined  by  the  gradation  of  the  sand,  as  the 
object  of  the  mineral  matter  is  to  fill  the  voids  in  the  sand  so  as 
to  make  the  total  voids  ai5  small  as  possible.  The  amount  gener- 
ally used  is  from  4  to  8  per  cent.  The  amount* of  paving-cement  re- 
quired depends,  first,  upon  the  character  of  the  cement^  and,  second^ 
upon  the  voids  in  the  combined  sand  and  mineral  powder, 

Kefined  Trinidad  asphalt  contains  about  5o  per  cent  bitumen, 
lefined  Alcatraz  about  SO  per  cent,  and  refined  Bennudez  about 
90  per  cent*  So  that  whatever  the  nature  of  the  iluxes  by  which 
asphaltie  cement  is  made  from  either  of  these  asphalts,  the  re- 
sulting cement  must  vary  greatly  in  the  amount  of  bitumen  con- 
tained if  the  same  amount  of  agphalt  is  used.  Jt  is  admitted 
iSii  the  present  time  that  the  wearing  n^urface  should  contain^ 
speaking  generally,  about  10  per  cent  of  bitumen^  and  at  all 
events  not  less  than  S^  or  9  per  cent,  althoug'h  in  some  e.x- 
ceptioiml  cases  ^ood  jMVementB  have  been  in  existence  for  some 
years  where  the  analysis  showed  not  more  than  7  per  cent  bitumen. 
Consequently,  in  order  to  obtain  9  per  cent  of  bitumen  in  nny  mtx- 
tarr,  more  Trinidud  cement  will  be  required  than  Alcat^l^.  and 
more  Alca traz  than  Berm  udez.   One  asphalt  company  in  «n vin<r  direc- 
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tions  for  the  determining  of  the  actual  amount  of  asphaltic  cement 
says:  "  Take  the  known  weight  of  the  sand  and  powdered  carbonate 
of  lime,  previously  deprived  of  water  and  thoroughly  mixed  in  the 
proportions  determined  upon.  Place  same  in  a  large  tin  or  iron 
bucket;  add  water  until  no  more  can  be  absorbed  and  until  the  voids 
are  all  filled  with  water,  and  no  more,  llie  resulting  increase  in 
weight  will  of  course  give  the  weight  of  water  necessary  to  fill  the 
voids  of  so  many  pounds  of  sand  and  powdered  limestone.  Multiply 
the  weight  of  the  water  thus  obtained  by  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  asphalt,  and  the  result  will  be  the  least  amount  by  weight  of 
asphalt  cement  required  to  fill  the  voids  of  the  known  weight  of 
sand  and  mineral  matter."  In  illustrating  this  they  say:  "Let 
us  suppose,  for  example,  that  50  lbs.  of  sand  and  6  lbs.  of  powdered 
limestone  were  found  to  absorb  5V2  1^-  ^^  water.  In  that  case, 
since  5V2  timee  IVio  (^^^  specific  gravity  of  that  particular 
asphalt)  equals  ^^/^qq,  the  resulting  mixture  should  be: 

50  lbs.  sand 

6  lbs.  carbonate  of  lime 

^^/loo  ^^^*  asphaltic  cement 


Total,     62Viool^s. 

Or,  reducing  these  figures  to  a  percentage  basis,  we  have  practi- 
cally: 

80  parts  by  weight  of  sand 

10  parts  by  weight  of  carbonate  of  lime 

10  parts  by  weight  of  asphalt  cement 

100" 

Thickness  of  the  Wearing  Surface. 

After  determining  upon  the  composition  of  the  wearing  surface, 
it  will  next  be  proper  to  decide  upon  its  thickness.  A  certain 
amount  of  the  paving  material,  of  whatever  kind,  must  always  be 
wasted  when  a  pavement  is  relaid.  It  is  never  possible  to  get  the 
entile  amount  of  wear  out  of  the  whole  surface,  so  it  is  not  economy 
**  ^«»  a  greater  thickness  than  can  be  used  to  advantage.  If  the 
f  the  wearing  surface  be  too  great,  it  will  not  be  possible 
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to  give  it  proper  eompression  under  tlie  roller^  and  consequently  the 
entire  aniount  of  material  will  not  be  used,  and  in  faet  the  pave- 
ment will  lie  more  likely  to  fail  than  if  the  portion  actually  com- 
pre&!sed  \va.s  laid  upon  a  &olid  ^M^e  ratlier  than  the  softer  asphalt 
which  was  not  compr*?&s<?d.  In  actual  practice  it  has  been  found 
that  a  compressed  asphalt  of  2  inches  gives  the  best  satisfaction. 
Tliis  requires  the  Tualerial  to  be  spread  loosely,  as  it  is  brought 
upon  the  street,  to  a  depth  oi  about  2^  inches.  In  light-traffic 
streets  the  surface  is  sometimes  made  IJ  inches  thick,  but,  on  the 
principle  laid  down  abc^ve  as  to  the  economical  wear  of  the  entire 
ajnount  laid,  it  would  seem  that,  even  if  the  travel  be  light,  it  would 
be  true  economy  to  lay  a  pavement  of  such  thickness  as  could  be 
tJioroughly  compressed.  Methods  and  proportions  for  mixing  will 
be  discussed  later  on. 

Binder. 

The  first  asphalt  pavementj?  were  laid  2^  inches  thick,  with  a  so- 
called  |-inch  eushion-coat  laid  first  and  nilled  upon  the  concrete, 
and  a  top  coat  2  inches  thick  laid  upon  that.  If  the  concrete  con- 
tained any  appreciable  amount  of  moisture  when  the  hot  cushion- 
coat  was  laid  upon  it,  the  moisture  was  evaporated  into  steam  and 
bubbles  formed,  raisin^^^  the  cushion-coat  in  small  places  from  the 
concrete.  It  was  also  found  that  it  would  he  diffrcult  to  prevent 
the  cushion-coat  from  sliding  on  the  base  and  al  the  same  time  to 
get  a  thorough  bond  between  the  top  and  the  cushion-coat,  so  that 
it  was  deemed  best  to  change  somewhat  the  method  of  construction, 
and  for  the  cushion-coat  to  substitute  a  so-called  binder,  made  up  of 
coarse  stones  held  together  by  asphaltic  cement.  This  binder  has 
been  laid  of  dilTereiit.  tliicknesses,  sometimes  1|  or  even  2  Inches. 
Its  object,  however,  is  simply  to  serve  as  a  medium  between  the 
wearing  surface  and  the  concrete.  The  binder  will  take  a  firmer 
hold  upon  the  concrete  than  the  finer  top  surface  would,  anr]  the 
top  surface  will  form  a  perfect  union  with  the  binder,  so  that  in  this 
way  a  better  result  is  obtained  than  by  the  old  method.  As  the 
province  of  the  binder  is?  !>imply  to  serve  as  this  connecting  link, 
there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  making  it  any  thicker  than  what 
is  required  to  make  a  solid  course,  ajid  the  thickness  of  1  inch 
seems  ample  for  this  purpose* 
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The  stone  of  which  this  binder  is  composed  should  be  hard, 
angular,  and  somewhat  graded  in  size.  It  should  all  pass  through 
a  screen  of  1-inch  mesh  and  be  retained  by  a  No.  10  screen. 
It  should  be  so  hard  that  it  will  not  break  up  under  the  roller, 
and  should  be  free  from  all  decomposed  or  soft  material.  The 
binder  is  to  be  cemented  by  asphaltic  cement,  but  need  not,  and  in 
fact  should  not,  have  the  voids  filled.  Only  enough  cement  should 
be  used  to  insure  the  holding  together  of  the  stones.  If  too  great 
a  quantity  be  used,  in  a  short  time  it  will  gradually  work  up  into  the 
wearing  surface  and,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  bitumen,  make 
the  pavement  too  soft  and  cause  its  failure.  This  happened  upon 
one  street  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  analysis  of  the  wearing  surface 
ghowed  an  excess  of  50  per  cent  of  bitumen. 

Foundation. 

Of  whatever  material  the  asphalt  pavement  may  be  made,  or 
with  whatever  care  it  may  be  laid,  it  will  always  be  a  failure  unless 
it  is  laid  on  a  good  foundation.  This  statement  is  true  of  almost 
^very  work  of  construction,  but  it  is  particularly  so  of  asphalt,  be- 
cause the  asphalt  itself  simply  acts  as  a  carpet  to  receive  the  traffic, 
but  the  weight  must  be  borne  by  the  foundation.  Asphalt  has  no 
inherent  strength.  It  does  its  work  by  its  elasticity,  simply  trans- 
ferring the  loads  to  the  foundation. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  a  bituminous  base  used  in  the  early 
days  in  Washington.  In  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  in  1891  an  asphalt 
pavement  was  laid  on  a  bituminous  base  somewhat  differently  con- 
structed than  those  of  Washington.  It  was  made  of  broken  stone 
and  gravel  6  inches  deep,  and  the  entire  portion  thoroughly  mixed 
with  asphalt  so  that  the  l>ase  itself  was  a  concrete  cemented  by 
asphalt.  Upon  a  good  foundation  this  makes  a  good  base,  but  it 
has  not  much  strength  in  itself,  and  when  the  pavement  comes  to 
Ik?  relaid  it  is  generally  necessary  to  take  up  the  entire  base. .  The 
l»e*t  base  is  made  of  broken  stone  and  hydraulic  cement  concrete. 
Its  thickness  depends  upon  the  traffic  of  the  street,  but  it  is  almost 
invariably  laid  with  a  depth  of  6  inches.  Some  lime  after  the 
success  of  asphalt  pavement  was  fully  ^asaxreA.  an  attempt  was  made 
to  reduce  its  cost  and  allow  it  to  ssfuUy  with 
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other  pavements  bj  varjing  its  character  and  thickness  according 
to  the  amount  of  tratiic.  A  foimdation  of  G  inches  of  hrokt?n  :^tone 
was  laid  upon  a  prepared  i^ubgrade  and  thoroughly  rolled.  Upoo 
this  was  scattered  coal-tar  in  quantity  approximating  1  gallon  per 
square  yard.  The  asphalt  was  then  laid  up6n  the  stone.  This  ba?^e 
is  even  more  objectionable  than  the  one.siKjken  of  in  South  Omaha, 
a^  it  has  absolutely  no  strength  in  itself,  will  settle  with  every 
inequality  of  the  ground  upon  which  it  rests,  and  unless  the  ^ub* 
grade  has  been  made  absolutely  solid  and  compact, the  surface  of  the 
pavement  must  become  rough  and  uneven.  With  proper  care,  how* 
ever,  in  preparing  the  subgrade  and  by  rolling  the  broken  stone  in 
somewhat  the  same  manner  as  is  done  for  macadam  pavements, 
a  foundation  can  be  obtained  which,  if  not  disturbed  by  plumbers 
or  for  any  subsurface  construction,  will  give  good  and  satisfactory 
results,  but  its  cost  in  that  case  would  be  almost  m  great  as  if  Laid 
with  hydraulic  cement. 

In  1899  such  a  Imse  was  being  used  in  some  instance®  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  probably  not  in  any  other  city  in  the  country  to  any 
extent. 

When  an  old  stone  pavement  is  being  replaced  with  asphalt,  it 
is  often  desirable  to  lay  the  new  pavement  over  the  old  and  thus 
save  the  cost  of  a  new  foundation.  This  has  been  done  to  quite  an 
extent  in  many  cities.  Notably  so  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
Many  of  the  old  cobblestone  itrecls  in  Brooklyn  have  been  eoven.Ml 
with  asphalt.  There  would  be  almost  no  objection  to  this  practice 
if  the  street  were  to  remain  nm3isturbed  by  plumbers,  and  the  olil 
pavement  were  laid  with  the  proper  croes^section  desired  for  iha 
new,  but  in  almost  every  case  it  is  necessary  to  relay  at  least  one- 
half  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  tlie  old  cobblestone  in  order  to 
get  the  desired  cross-section.  This  gives  a  foundation  w^hieh  must 
necessarily  be  more  or  less  unstable,  and  when  the  entire  surface 
is  relaid  the  cost  would  be  fully  one-hajf  that  of  the  hydraiilic- 
cement-concrete  foundation.  There  are  also  a  great  many  holes 
and  inequalities  in  a  cobblestone  pavement  which  must  be  filled  up 
or  repaved.  In  such  a  case,  where  the  old  cross*section  will  admit, 
a  most  satisfactory  result  can  be  obtained  by  flUing  in  all  of  the 
inequalities  with  broken  stone  and  rolling  them  to  a  true  surface 
across  the  entire  street  and  laying  the  pavement  upon  it.    Asphalt 
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ha?  also  been  laid  very  successfully  over  granite  and  Belgian  block 
pavements.  There  has  been  a  great  amount  of  this  work  done  in 
Xew  York  City.  There  the  pavements  in  almost  ever}'  instance 
were  taken  up  and  relaid  at  a  lower  elevation  than  originally,  so 
as  to  bring  the  surface  of  the  new  pavement  approximately  equal 
to  that  of  the  old.  When  this  is  done  the  blocks  are  laid  with 
quite  open  joints,  filled  to  within  about  1  inch  of  the  top  with 
sand,  leaving  room  for  the  binder  to  fill  up  the  remainder  and  so 
obtain  a  firm  hold  upon  the  new  surface.  Asphalt  has  also  been 
laid  over  old  macadam  roads,  and  where  the  pavement  is  to  be  un- 
disturbed no  possible  objection  can  be  made  to  this  practice. 

Laying  the  Fayement. 

With  good  materials,  well  mixed,  and  in  proper  proportion,  it 
is  very  easy  to  produce  a  poor  pavement  by  bad  manipulation  and 
inexperienced  workmen  on  the  street.  After  the  foundation,  of 
whatever  nature,  is  ready  for  the  pavement  proper,  the  binder 
should  be  brought  to  the  street  and  spread  to  such  a  depth  (which 
can  easily  be  determined  by  practice)  as  will  give  it  a  thickness  of  1 
inch  after  being  compressed.  If  the  foundation  is  cement  con- 
crete, and  has  not  had  sufficient  time  to  become  thoroughly  set,  it 
should  be  covered  on  one  side  with  planks  for  the  trucks  to  drive 
over,  especially  if  the  blocks  are  long.  It  is  also  often  better,  when 
the  blocks  are  of  extreme  length,  to  begin  laying  the  binder  in  the 
centre  rather  than  at  one  end,  so  that  the  trucks  will  not  be  obliged 
to  drive  over  the  foundation  for  more  than  half  the  length  of  the 
block,  thus  saving,  if  the  planks  are  used,  half  the  amount  of 
material  and  preventing  any  damage  to  the  foundation.  The  same 
rule  will  hold  good  in  laying  the  top,  as,  however  good  the  binder 
may  be,  it  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  too  much  driving  if  the  blocks 
are  of  extreme  length.  The  laying  of  the  wearing  surface  should 
follow  the  binder  as  quickly  as  possible.  Should  the  weather  be 
good,  this  is  not  so  essential;  but  in  wet  weather,  or  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  season,  the  binder,  being  porous,  is  liable  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  moisture  and  become  brittle  and  disintegrate  under  a 
small  amount  of  traffic  if  it  has  remained  exposed  for  any  appreci- 
able length  of  time.    In  Buch  wMth^,  where  passible,  it  is  good 
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practice  to  lay  the  binder  id  the  forenoon  and  cover  it  witU  ai^phalt 
in  the  afternoonj  although  if  the  following  day  should  be  pleasant 
this  would  not  be  actually  necessary. 

In  preparing  for  the  wearing  surface,  a  line  should  be  marked 
along  the  curb  at  the  heiglit  of  the  finished  surfaces  so  that  it  can 
always  be  ascertained  whether  a  sufficient  depth  is  obtained.  The 
surface  of  the  concrete  having  been  laid  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
described  for  stone  pavements,  by  means  of  ordinates^  the  thickness 
of  the  asphalt  at  any  point  on  the  street  can  be  determined  by 
et retching  a  line  from  curb  to  curb  and  measuring  down  at  any 
desired  point 

The  material  for  the  wearing  surface  should  be  brought  upon 
the  street,  in  carts  protected  from  the  weather,  at  a  temperature  of 
not  less  than  250°;  and  if  the  weather  he  cold,  275''  or  even  300^ 
is  ]>referable*  After  being  dumped  upon  the  hinder  it  is  spread  out 
into  its  approximate  depth  by  shovellers,  and  then  graded  oJT  by 
experienced  workmen  with  rakes.  Several  devices  have  been  used 
for  determininif  the  proper  depth  of  the  loose  material,  such  as 
hanng  rakes  with  teeth  of  a  certain  length,  etc.,  hut  after  a 
little  experience,  an  intelligent  laborer  soon  learns  the  required 
depth,  and  easily  tells  by  his  eye  wbetlier  or  not  a  particular 
place  IS  too  high  or  too  low.  As  soon  as  the  material  is  spread 
out  to  the  required  depth  by  the  rakers,  it  should  receive  it^ 
preliminary  compression  by  hand-rollers^  after  which  hydraulic 
cement  should  be  lightly  broomed  over  the  surface  and  then  rolled 
by  a  steam-roller  weighing  about  five  tons.  This  roller  should  be 
followed  in  a  short  time  by  one  weighing  not  less  than  ten  tons,  or 
250  Ihs.  per  inch  of  roller.  The  object  of  the  three  rollers  is  to 
allow  the  asphalt  to  be  compressed  without  being  pushed  forward. 
If  a  hea%7  roller  is  used  at  first,  before  the  material  hai>  had  the 
pri'liminary  compression,  the  tendency  will  l>e  in  many  cases  to 
push  the  material  at  times  rather  than  compress  it  vertically,  and 
thus  cause  inequalities  in  the  surface  which  are  very  hard  to  Ik* 
rolled  out.  This  rolling  should  follow  the  distribution  of  tbe  ma^ 
terial  eloiely,  so  that  it  shall  not  have  time  to  cool  Ijefore  the  fii 
compre&i?ion  is  obtained.    Some  asphalts  have  a  certain  amount 

natural  set  in  themselves,  and  consequently  require  more 

rolling  than  others;    for  if  this  set  takes  place  liefon" 
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compression  is  reached,  no  amount  of  rolling  will  produce  a  true 
and  impervious  surface.  The  state  of  the  weather  also  is  an  element 
to  be  considered.  If  a  strong  wind  be  blowing,  the  material,  spread 
out  as  it  is,  over  a  broad  surface  -only  2  or  3  inches  thick,  will  cool 
much  more  rapidly  than  on  a  calm  day  when  the  temperature  is 
considerably  lower.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  weather  is  hot 
there  is  no  necessity  of  following  up  the  rakers  so  closely.  The  roll- 
ing should  be  continued  without  any  cessation  until  the  asphalt  has 
received  its  ultimate  compression.  If  the  street  be  wide  enough, 
the  rolling  should  be  done  crosswise  as  well  as  lengthwise  on  the 
street,  and  in  any  event  the  rolling  should  be  done  at  as  great  an 
angle  as  possible,  so  that  any  little  inequality  which  might  be  caused 
by  the  roller  moving  lengthwise  may  be  taken  out  by  this  cross- 
action.  The  amount  of  rolling  required  depends  upon  circum- 
stances greatly,  but  in  general  two  such  rollers  as  above  described 
should  roll  2000  square  yards  of  wearing  surface  in  ten  hours. 
Fig.  14  represents  the  cross-section  of  an  asphalt  pavement. 

V'4 -A 


Fig.  14. 

When  the  mixture  for  the  wearing  surface  is  dumped  upon  the 
binder  all  lumps  should  be  carefully  broken  up  and  spread  out,  and 
the  material  taken  up  clean  from  where  it  was  dumped  upon  the 
binder,  lest  if  any  appreciable  amount  be  left  it  will  cool  and  be- 
come hard  before  it  is  covered  up  by  the  top,  and  so  not  receive 
the  required  amount  of  compression,  and  eventually  wear  away  an  J 
fail  at  this  place. 

In  making  the  connection  with  the  pavement  that  has  been  laid 
at  any  appreciable  time  before,  care  should  be  exercised  to  make  a 
perfect  joint  with  the  old  work  by  heating  the  edge  or  painting  it 
with  asphaltic  cement.  In  some  asphalts  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the 
joint  down  vertieally;  otherwise  if  it  is  chamfered  off,  it  will  after- 
urarclg  flcale  under  txaffic. 

'W'heH^  lirti'ililfliKfc  I  m^t  joius  a  st root-car  track,  stono  hoador, 
eram  ^ould  be  laid  about  ono-oi«rlith  of  an 
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iiieh  above  it,  m  wheek  coming  from  the  hard  iron  or  i^UmG  to  the 
softer  asphalt  will  compress  the  latter,  m  that  soon  a  depfession 
will  be  formedj  eventually  becoming  a  hole  under  the  blows  from 
the  wheels* 


Gutters. 

In  most  cities  it  is  customary  tf*  lay  the  asphalt  yp  to  the  etirb. 
In  such  cases  special  care  should  be  exercised  to  thoroug^lily  com- 
press the  material  in  the  gutter;  and  as  it  is  often  ditficiilt  to  roll 
tliis  thoroughly,  it  should  be  tamjied  bv  hand  with  irons  especially 
prepared  for  this  purpose.  A  straight-edge  some  12  or  14  feet  long 
jghould  be  used,  so  that  the  gutter  may  eon  form  to  the  exact  grade 
of  the  curb  and  be  free  from  any  slight  dcjiression.  For  a  distance 
of  12  inches  from  the  curb  the  surface  should  be  painted  with 
asphaltie  cement  and  iroood  in  with  hot  smoothing-irons.  This 
should  be  done  immediately  after  the  tamping,  before  any  foreign 
matter  has  gathered  upon  it  and  when  the  pores  are  comparatively 
open.  The  object  of  this  is  to  saturate  the  material  thoroughly 
with  asphalt  and  prevent  any  sul>stuiuent  absorption  of  moisture 
which  would  lead  to  disintegration.  The  smoothing- irons  used 
should  not  l)e  too  hot.  Iron  docs  not  show  any  heat  by  coh»r  until 
it  is  at  a  temperature  of  about  1000**  or  1200"  Fahr.,  and  this 
temperature  would  be  detrimental  to  the  asphalt  and  liable  to  burn 
it  sufficiently  to  cause  disintegration. 

It  is  claimed  by  advocates  of  Bermudez  and  Alcatraz  asphalts 
that  the  water  does  not  injure  either  material,  and  for  that  reason 
this  work  k  not  necessary;  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  customary 
to  treat  all  asphalts  in  this  manner  where  the  material  is  laid  from 
curh  to  curb.  On  account  of  this  effect  of  the  water,  however, 
ftone,  brick,  and  sometimes  cement  are  used  for  gutters  in  some 
citief^.  In  the  city  of  Washington  the  officials  have  decided  to  use 
Titrified  paving*briek  for  this  purpose.  This  material  has  been  in 
use  there  for  some  years,  and  has  given  ©atisfaetion,  as  it  presents  a 
smooth  surface  to  traffic  and  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  water.  Where 
either  stone  or  hriek  is  iised^  the  concrete  should  be  depressed 
sufficiently  BO  that  there  shall  he  the  same  amount  under  the  gutter 
as  under  the  jMivcment  proper,  and  the  blocks  should  be  set  in 
mortar  on  the  concrete,  not  on  the  cushion  of  sand,  so  that  they 
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shall  be  perfectly  rigid,  and  the  joints  poured  either  with  Portland- 
cement  grout  or  asphaltic  cement. 

Temperature  for  Laying. 

It  has  long  been  a  mooted  question  at  what  temperatures  the 
laving  of  sheet  asphalt  should  be  discontinued.  Where  it  is  not 
definitely  stated  in  specifications,  it  is  generally  stipulated  that  it 
shall  cease  at  a  temperature  below  freezing,  but  this  is  very  seldom 
done  in  actual  practice.  It  is  certain  that  better  results  can  be 
obtained  by  laying  the  asphalt  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold,  as 
a  more  perfect  and  even  compression  can  be  obtained.  That  this 
is  important  was  demonstrated  on  a  street  where  the  work  was  com- 
pleted at  a  low  temperature  and  opened  for  traffic.  It  soon  began 
to  pick  up  under  the  impact  of  the  horses'  feet,  and  quite  a  portion 
of  it  had  to  be  repaired,  and  at  one  time  it  looked  as  if  an  entire 
block  would  require  relaying.  Eventually  the  weather  grew  warm 
again,  and  in  a  few  days  the  action  of  the  traffic  had  obliterated  all 
signs  of  the  picking  up,  and  the  compression  required  was  obtained 
by  travel,  and  no  further  trouble  occurred  from  that  source. 

In  another  instance,  a  street  containing  some  12,000  yards  was 
surfaced  at  a  temperature  of  about  zero  where  the  haul  from  the 
plant  was  about  1^  miles.  Nearly  half  of  the  work  was  performed 
under  these  conditions.  The  street  picked  up  considerably  under 
travel  during  the  winter,  and  the  indications  were  that  quite  a 
portion  of  it  would  require  to  be  resurfaced  in  the  spring;  but 
fortunately  there  was  only  slight  travel  on  the  street  during  the 
winter-time,  so  that  not  much  damage  was  done,  and  the  traffic 
(luring  the  coming  summer  put  the  street  in  such  a  condition  that 
only  about  $500  was  expended  upon  it  during  the  guarantee  period 
of  five  years.  The  practice  of  doing  work  under  these  conditions, 
however,  is  not  to  be  commended,  as  it  is  in  exceptional  cases  only 
that  good  results  are  obtained. 

In  order  to  be  sure  of  good  work,  the  wearing  surface  should 
iiot  be  laid  at  a  temperature  below  20°. 

Cracks. 

One  of  the  principal  ways  in  which  asphalt  pavement  has  failed 
in  cities  subjected  to  great  extremes  of  temperature  is  by  the  form- 
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ing  of  cracks.  These  are  thought  by  some  engineers  to  be  Ciiused 
by  the  pavement  cmeking  through  the  base,  but  a  carelul  study  of 
the  subject  does  not  seorn  to  bear  out  this  view*  In  one  instance  a 
pavement  laid  iu  one  of  the  Southeni  cities  was  subjected  soou 
after  completion  t^  a  rapid  change  of  temperature  of  about  40"** 
but  even  then  it  was  but  little  below  the  freezing- point,  and  not 
^nough  to  causae  any  eontrajction  in  the  conerete  base,  but  Uie 
phalt  surface  sliowed  a  great  many  fine  cracks,  demonstrating 
■conclusively  that  the&e  erackj*  were  formed  in  that  particular  in- 
stance, at  any  rate,  by  the  contraction  of  the  wearing  surface  itssell 
Many  specifications  in  detailing  how  the  wearing  surface  should 
be  kid  say  that  the  material  shall  he  sueh  as  iu  Iurni,a  pavement 
which  shall  not  he  too  soft  in  the  summer,  nor  erack  and  disin* 
tegrate  in  the  winter.  This  is  a  simple  proposition  in  the  specifi- 
cationSj  but  not  ^H)  easy  to  carr^^  out.  The  engineer  generally  wij^hes 
a  pavement  to  be  kid  as  hard  as  possible  without  cracking.  The 
contractor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  as  his  standard  one  that  will  be 
as  soft  as  possible  and  not  mark  or  rut  too  much  in  hot. weather.  It 
is  well  known  that  a  pavement  harrleus  as  the  volatileoik  evaporate 
and  the  asphalt  becomes  oxidized,  so  that  the  softer  the  pavement 
is  kid  the  longer  it  will  probably  last,  and  the  aim  of  the  con- 
tractor is  to  lay  it  as  soft  as  possible  without  bad  results  the  first 
season.  Very  frequently  complaints  are  made  of  new  pavements 
cutting  up  and  becoming  rough  under  the  action  of  travel  when 
laid  in  hot  weather,  which  after  the  first  summer  give  no  trouble 
whatever.  As  materia i  is  laid  soft  and  in  hot  weather,  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  ehaDging  temperature  to  come,  and  to  meet 
this  successfully  the  skill  of  the  contractor  is  taxed.  A  pavement 
that  is  laid  soft  will  seldom  give  trouble  by  cracking  except  after 
it  has  been  laid  a  long  time.  In  Western  and  Northern  cities, 
where  the  range  ol  temperature  is  great,  it  is  probably  impossibtt 
to  ky  sheet-asphalt  pavements  that  will  not  crack  in  extremelj 
cold  weather,  In  the  vicinity  of  Xew  York  City  very  little  tronble 
is  experienced  by  cracking.  In  some  cities  engineers  have  sought 
to  remedy  this  trouble  by  making  an  expansion -joint  crosswise  of 
the  street  at  frequent  intervals.  The  theory  of  the  expansion-joiot 
in  any  structure  is  that  the  niaterinl  is  free  to  slide  upon  the  base 
upon  wliich  it  rests.    This  is  certainly  not  true  of  a  well-constructed 
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asphalt  pavement,  as  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a  binder  with 
this  superimposed  pavement  could  slide  any  appreciable  distance 
on  the  concrete.  An  expansion-joint  will  certainly  cause  a  crack 
to  form,  wherever  it  is  made,  at  a  change  in  temperature,  while 
really  the  contraction  of  the  material  might  be  entirely  taken  up 
by  the  elasticity  of  the  asphalt.  At  all  events,  the  most  that  it 
could  accomplish  would  be  the  formation  of  the  cracks  at  regular 
intervals,  which  is  neither  desirable  nor  of  any  particular  advan- 
tage. 

These  cracks  form  sometimes  from  the  centre  towards  the  gutter 
and  sometimes  from  the  gutter  towards  the  centre,  but  always  in 
the  line  of  the  least  resistance.  As  the  pavement  becomes  older 
more  cracka appear  diagonally  and  lengthwise  of  the  street,  dividing 
the  pavement  into  irregular  areas.  When  these  become  small  a^d 
the  cracks  large  the  pavement  must  be  relaid.  These  cracks  often 
appear  in  a  pavement  without  doing  any  particular  amount  of 
damage,  especially  if  there  is  considerable  traffic  on  the  street.  If, 
however,  there  is  not  traffic  enough  to  consolidate  the  pavement 
after  the  weather  becomes  warm,  the  moisture  enters  the  cracks 
and  hastens  disintegration.  The  best  method  of  taking  care  of 
the  cracks  is  to  prevent  them,  or  where  not  possible  to  do  that 
entirely,  to  devise,  by  a  study  of  the  conditions,  a  composition  that 
will  withstand  changes  of  temperature  to  the  best  advantage. 

If  a  pavement  is  laid  too  soft  and  the  traffic  is  heavy,  the 
result  is  that  an  uneven  surface  soon  forms,  the  top  pushes  under 
traffic,  either  upon  itself  or  upon  the  binder,  or  the  whole  upon 
the  concrete,  and  holes  aj)j)ear  long  before  they  should  in  such 
cases,  and  the  soft  surface  must  be  taken  up  and  relaid  with  harder 
material.  This  trouble  may  be  caused  by  too  much  flux  in  the 
asphalt  cement,  or  by  an  excess  of  bitumen  being  used  in  the  wear- 
ing surface. 

Effect  of  ninminating-gas. 

The  action  of  illuminating  gas,  as  it  sometimes  escapes  from 
leaky  mains,  is  very  detrimental  to  asphalt  i)avements.  Pavements 
have  failed  in  many  instances  from  causes  for  which  no  explanation 
could  be  fl^iven  at  first,  and  the  surface  was  relaid  without  any 
question:    bnt  in  one  instance  the  pavement  failed  so  frequently 
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that  a  careful  exarainatioii  was  maili?  and  the  odor  of  gas  detected, 
and  when  the  asphalt  was  all  takeu  up  sufficient  gas  was  found  to 
give  a  perceptible  flame  when  lighted,  although  the  base  was  6 
inches  of  cement  concrete.  An  examination  of  the  gas-nuiin  at  this 
point  disclused  a  large  leak.  In  other  cases  also  when  this  failure 
has  been  noticed  broken  guy-mains  have  been  discovered. 

The  action  of  gas  is  generally  made  manife&t  bj  the  appeaTanee 
of  a  great  many  cracks  or  elieck&  in  the  pavement,  lengthwise  of 
the  street,  which  under  traiHc  soon  become  goft  and  the  pavement 
disintegrates.  Whether  the  gas  companies  shall  make  such  failure 
good,  whether  they  shall  be  repaired  by  the  contractor  who  has  the 
pavement  under  giiarantee,  or  whether  the  expense  i>Jiall  be  borne 
entirely  by  the  city^  is  an  interesting  problem,  but  one  which  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  solved  at  the  present  time. 

Damage  by  Fires. 

Another  cause  of  damage  to  asphalt  pavements  is  the  building 
of  fires  upon  them.  While  this  should  never  happen j  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  doe^y  and  from  the  report  of  the  water- purveyor  of  New 
York  City  it  is  seen  that  during  the  year  1896  alone  8654  square 
yards  of  asphalt  were  destroyed  by  fire,  at  an  expense  to  the  city 
of  over  $30,000.  In  1894  the  asphalt  so  destroyed  ajuounted  to 
3410  square  yards,  and  in  1895  to  3692  square  yards.  The  probable 
reason  for  the  excess  in  189(1  was  the  fact  that  it  was  a  presidentiml 
year,  and  the  youth  of  New  York  consider  it  proper  to  c&lebrata 
the  victory  by  building  bonfires  upon  the  pavement,  without  re- 
gard to  its  effect. 

Standard  for  Candition  of  Street  at  End  of  Guarantee  Period* 

In  the  early  contracts  for  asphalt  pavements  there  was  in- 
serted a  clause  requiring  the  ^treet^  to  be  kept  in  good  repair  for 
a  term  of  years,  and  turned  over  to  the  city  in  such  condition  at 
the  end  of  the  specified  time.  The  words  "  good  repair "  are  in- 
definite, liable  to  mean  one  thing  to  ttie  engineer  and  something 
else  to  the  contractor.  So  much  controversy  has  arisen  over  this 
point  that  present  specifications  attempt  to  make  clear  what  is 
expected  and"  required.  Specifications  for  asphalt  pavement  iJi 
New  York  City  contain  the  following  clause: 
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"Just  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  guarantee  period  the 
entire  work  shall  be  inspected,  and  any  bunches,  depressions,  or 
xiiievenness  in  the  surface  of  the  pavement  that  sliall  show  a  varia- 
tion of  f  of  an  inch  under  a  four-foot  straight  edge  or  template, 
or  any  crack  wider  than  J  of  an  inch,  or  any  portion  of  the  pave- 
ment having  a  thickness  of  less  than  1^  inches,  shall*  be  immedi- 
ately repaired  upon  the  order  of  the  Commissioner  of  Highways 
by  the  heater  process,  or  by  removing  the  entire  pavement  from  the 
concrete  and  replacing  it  in  the  same  manner  as  when  originally 
In  ill,  provided  that  when  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  surface  of 
<tiiy  one  block  requires  repairing  according  to  the  above  conditions, 
the  entire  block  shall  be  taken  up  and  relaid.  When  any  defects 
are  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  concrete  the  entire  pavement,  in- 
cluding foundajtion,  shall  be  taken  up  and  relaid  in  accordance  with 
the  {Specifications." 

Bock  Asphalt. 

The  rock  asphalts  of  Europe  have  been  made  entirely  of 
bituminous  limestone.  Generally  the  stone  had  become  impreg- 
nated in  some  manner  with  bitumen  so  that  it  became  almost  one 
*^  tjbstance.  Some  bituminous  limestone  has  been  found  in  this  coun- 
t  rv,  as  well  as  a  sandstone  bearing  asphalt,  and  also  in  California 
feeds  of  sand  which  contained  asphalt,  and  of  which  many  of  the 
'^arly  California  asphalt  pavements  were  made.  These  pavements 
^^^ere  laid  in  a  very  crude  manner,  with  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
^laterial  or  the  subject,  and  a  great  many  of  them  failed  in  a  short 
'^  ime,  as  might  have  been  expected.  These  failures,  however,  should 
^ot  have  been  charged  up  to  California  asphalt  or  to  asphalt  pave- 
^*>ients,  as  experience  has  demonstrated  that  with  the  proper  treat- 
^^ent  a  good  pavement  can  be  laid  of  this  material. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  probably  has  more  rock  asphalt  pavement  than 
^ny  other  city  in  the  United  States;  some  of  it  has  been  laid  with 
"imported  foreign  asphalt,  and  quite  a  large  amount  by  a  combina- 
t:  ion  of  the  foreign  with  the  Kentucky  rock  asphalt.     The  first 
J\entucky  rock  pavement  was  lai<l  in  Buffalo  in  1890  as  a  sample, 
^ince  which  time  nearly  10  miles  have  been  laid.    Successful  pave- 
ments have  been  laid  with  an  asphalt ic  sand  rock  of  Indian  Terri- 
tor}%  although  they  have  not  been  developed  to  such  an...extep' 
the  Kentucky  asphalt. 
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Wearing  Surface  of  American  Eock  Aspiialt  as  a&ed  in 
St.  Louis,  Ho. 

Upon  the  foundation  thus  loniied  shall  be  placed  a  weiiring 
surface  as  follows: 

A  mixture  of  Ammcan  bituminous  rockj  which  shall  be  pre- 
pared and  laid  on  isaid  concrete  foundation  as  follows:  The  wear- 
ing surface  sliall  he  composed  of  bituminous  santlrock  from  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  or  Breckinridge  County,  Kj.,  50  per  cent  to  (>fi| 
j>er  cent;  bituminous  limerock  from  the  Buckhorn  mines  in  llie 
Chickasaw  Nation^  33^  per  cent  to  oO  per  cent.  The  rock  of  both 
materials  sliall  be  ground  finoly  and  thoroughly  mixed,  and  nothing 
shall  \m  added  to  or  taken  from  the  powder  obtained  by  grinding 
the  bituminous  rock.  This  powder  shall  be  headed  in  a  suitable 
apparatus  to  a  temperature  of  from  ISO""  to  ^00**  Fahr.;  it  ahall 
be  brought  to  the  street  in  suitable  cartSj  and  spread  with  rakes  to 
an  even  thickness  of  such  depth  as  will  insure  a  uniform  thickness 
of  2  inches  after  having  received  its  ultimate  compressjon.  The 
surface  shall  then  be  compressed  by  tamping  and  rolling,  after 
which  a  small  amount  of  hydraulic  cement  will  he  swept  over  it^ 
and  then  it  will  be  thoroughly  compressed  by  a  steara-roHet  weigh 
ing  not  less  than  five  tons. 


Hetbod  of  Laying. 

The  bituminous  sandrock  shall  contain  from  9  per  cent  to  15 
per  cent  of  pure  bitumen.  The  bituminous  limerock  shall  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  pure  carbonate,  thoroughly  and  evenly  impreg- 
nated with  asphalt,  having  no  more  impurities  than  the  standard 
German  rock  asphalt  of  Limmer  or  Vorwhole,  and  shall  contain  not 
less  than  7  per  cent  and  not  more  than  12  per  cent  of  bitumen, 
according  to  the  riehnei?s  of  the  bituminous  sand  used. 

Tlie  method  of  laying  the  European  rock  a&phalt  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  ordinar}^  sheet  asphalt.  The  material 
is  taken  from  the  mines  and  shipped  to  the  city  where  it  is  to  he 
used  in  its  natural  state.  The  products  of  the  foreign  mine^  vary 
in  the  amount  of  bitumen  contained,  some  having  too  httle  and 
others  too  much,  so  that  It  is  generally  necessary  to  mix  the  dif- 
ferent producti?  sti  as  to  get  the  required  amount  of  bitnmen  in^ 
the  pavement,  which  is  approximately  10  per  cent. 

After  these  proportions  have  been  determined  and  the  materL 
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mixed,  it  is  first  crushed  with  rollers  at  the  plant  and  then  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder  by  being  passed  through  disintegrators,  after 
which  it  is  sifted  through  a  sieve  to  separate  any  lumps  that  might 
otherwise  get  into  the  pavement.  This  powder  is  then  heated  in 
a  cylinder  which  is  kept  constantly  in  motion  to  allow  the  air  to 
circulate  freely  among  the  particles,  and  kept  for  about  two  hours 
at  a  temperature  from  300°  to  325°  Fahr.  The  material  is  then 
carried  in  carts  to  the  street  and  spread  upon  the  prepared  base  to 
a  depth  that  will  give  the  required  thickness  when  thoroughly  com- 
pacted. 

The  binder  course  is  not  generally  used  with  rock  asphalt,  al- 
tliough  it  is  sometimes.  Over  the  powder  spread  upon  the  street 
a  light  roller  is  run  to  give  the  surface  its  initial  compression,  when 
workmen,  each  with  a  round  iron  rammer  some  G  or  7  inches  in 
diameter,  carefully  go  over  the  surface,  one  following  the  other, 
all  striking  blows,  in  unison,  on  the  asphalt  until  it  is  thoroughly 
compacted.  A  coat  of  hydraulic  cement  is  then  spread  over  the 
surface,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  final  rolling,  which  should  be  done 
by  steam,  and  preferably  with  an  arrangement  inside  the  roller  for 
keeping  it  hot.  About  twelve  hours  after  the  rolling  is  completed 
and  the  material  has  become  cold,  the  street  can  be  thrown  open  to 
travel,  which  continually  adds  to  the  compression  already  given. 
It  has  been  found  in  several  instances,  where  a  pavement  has  been 
laid  and  subjected  to  heavy  traffic  for  a  number  of  years,  that  while 
it  has  decreased  very  materially  in  thickness,  its  weight  has  not 
correspondingly  decreased,  showing  that  compression  has  been 
continually  going  on.  Rock  asphalt  very  seldom  gives  any  trouble 
by  cracking. 

In  a  report  upon  rock  asphalt  pavements  made  to  the  corpora- 
tion in  1900,  the  City  Engineer  of  London  names  sixteen  streets 
that  were  relaid  at  the  end  of  the  guarantee  period.  The  original 
contract  provided  for  free  maintenance  for  two  years  and  a  specified 
sum  for  the  fifteen  years  next  following,  making  a  total  life  of 
seventeen  years.    The  following  streets  lasted  longer: 

Years. 
The  Poultry 19 

London- WaU 20 

Princess  Street. 22 

Lothbury •  23 

Mansion  House  Strar*  8 
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The  cost  of  maintaining  these  streets  after  the  fimt  two  years 
was  from  12J  to  3?^  touts  per  yard  per  year,  tlie  average  being 
20  cents.    To  quote  from  hit?  report:  _^ 

"  In  nearly  all  of  the  main  streets  of  the  city  which  have  he«£^| 
paved  with  eompre^^ed  asphalt,  it  has  remainet!  down  during  th<^ 
contract  terin  without  an  entire  relay,  and  in  ^ome  instaneejs,  ii^_ 
minor  Mreets  with  small  traftic  where  the  contract  term  of  maiix^| 
tenance  lm&  been  extended,  the  pavements  have  been  down  for 
nearly  thirty  years/'  ^_ 

Repairs  and  Maintenance*  ^™ 

It  is  extremely  ditficuli  lo  us^certaiu  just  what  the  expense 
has  been  to  ditferent  municipalities  for  keeping  in  repair  their 
asphalt  pavements.  First,  because  the&e  pavements  are  laid  with 
the  condition  that  the  contractor  guarantees  them  and  keeps  them 
in  repair  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years  and  sometimes  ten  and 
even  fifteen  years.  This  practice  arose  from  the  hesitation  of  all 
cities  to  adopt  an  untried  material  like  asphalt  for  street  pavement 
without  a  guarantee  that  they  should  be  freed  from  any  cost  of 
repairs  for  at  least  that  time.  Consequently  it  is  impossible  to  get 
any  information  of  the  repairs  for  the  first  five  years. 

Second,  because  the  proper  method  of  taking  eare  of  the  streets 
after  the  guarantee  period  had  expired  is  a  question  of  great  im- 
portance to  all  cities  which  had  adopted  this  pavement,  and  has 
not  yet  been  definitely  determined.     The  asphalt  industry  was 
in  the  handt>  of  a  few  people,  and  they  only  were  capable  of  undei^^B 
taking  any  repairs.    The  plan  adopted  by  Omaha,  Neb.,  in  ISSS^B 
when  the  first  pavement  laid  there  reached  the  end  of  the  guarantee 
period,  was  to  make  a  contract  with  the  paving  company  to  keep 
all  of  the  pavement  thuB  kid  in  repair  for  an  additional  ten  year^  fo^^ 
8  cents  per  yard  per  annum  for  the  entire  area  of  the  pavemen|^| 
no  matter  how  much  was  actually  relaid.     While  this  givee  the 
exact  coet  to  the  city,  it  does  not  give  any  indication  of  what  the 
actual  expense  was  to  the  contractors.     At  that  time  no  asphalt 
pavement  bad  been  laid  fifteen  years  in  this  coimiry.  and  no  one 
could  tell  what  its  condition  w^ould  be  at  the  end  of  that  time,  so 
that  any  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  the  repairs  of  the  same  could  be 
nothing  but  a  guess.    Without  doubt  on  certain  of  the  heavy-tniffic 
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streets  of  Omaha  the  expense  for  repairs  for  that  period  was  more 
than  the  sum  received;  but  on  others,  where  the  traflBc  was  less, 
the  cost  of  repairs  was  correspondingly  less. 

The  objection  to  this  method  is  that,  no  matter  how  well  the 
pavement  may  be  laid,  or  how  little  travel  there  may  be,  it  will  cost 
just  as  much  for  repairs  as  the  pavement  on  a  heavy-traffic  street. 
\i%  advantage  is  an  exact  knowledge  of  what  the  pavement  will  cost 
for  a  specified  term  of  years. 

In  Cincinnati  a  method  somewhat  similar  to  this  has  been 
adopted,  except  that  the  bids  have  been  taken  for  a  term  of  years 
upon  each  street,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  separate  the  cost  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  on  the  streets  of  different  traffic,  or  rather  the  con- 
tractor's estimate  of  what  these  different  costs  will  amount  to  in 
a  given  time.  On  the  Cincinnati  streets  laid  in  this  manner  the 
cost  has  averaged,  for  the  first  term  of  fi\e  years  after  the  expira- 
tion of  guarantee,  7^  cents,  although  on  some  of  the  streets  the 
cost  has  been  very  much  more. 

A  much  better  and  more  intelligent  method  has  been  adopted 
by  Buffalo.  There  the  city  receives  bids  for  repairing  streets,  the 
contractor  specifying  the  price  per  square  yard  for  actual  work 
performed,  making  one  price  for  "  skimming  work,"  as  it  is  called, 
and  another  for  repaving  complete.  In  1897  the  price  for  skimming 
was  98  cents,  and  for  repaving  t$1.4G,  while  in  1898  the  prices  were 
64  cents  and  $1.05  respectively. 

Skimming,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  method  of  repairing  the  surface 
of  the  pavement  by  heating  the  asphalt  with  a  patented  apparatus, 
so  that  the  old  inert  matter  can  be  easily  scraped  off  and  new  live 
material  added  and  rolled  so  as  to  form  a  complete  junction  with 
the  old.  This  has  been  in  use  for  several  years,  and  has  given 
satisfaction  in  materially  reducing  the  cost  of  repairs  over  the 
old  method,  when  it  was  necessary  to  cut  out  the  entire  pavement 
in  every  case.  The  objection  to  the  Buffalo  method  of  paying 
for  repairs  is  that,  as  all  patches  are  guaranteed  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  it  is  necessary  to  locate  them  definitely,  which  entails  a  vast 
amount  of  labor  and  complication,  as  in  the  course  of  fiye  years  the 
patches  are  apt  to  lap  and  overlap  several  times.  If  a  ;2:narantee  of 
five  years  is  not  exacted^  »  *^  '«dge  of  the  material  and 

method  of  laying  mils'  '  orities. 
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In  Washington  still  another  method  is  in  use  for  paying  for 
repairs.  There  a  price  is  paid  in  bulk  for  the  material  xiaed,  meas- 
ured in  carts.  In  1897  the  cost  was  95  cents  per  cubic  foot  for 
skimming  work,  and  52  cents  per  cubic  foot,  where  the  old  material 
was  all  removed,  for  wearing  surface,  and  30  cents  per  cubic  foot 
for  binder.  This  is  probably  the  best  method  of  all,  provided  that 
competent  inspectors  can  be  had  of  the  material  and  method  of 
laying,  as  in  this  way  the  city  pays  for  the  actual  amount  of  ma- 
terial used,  and  consequently  the  contractor  can  bid  intelligently, 
knowing  that  he  will  be  paid  for  what  work  he  actually  does.  In 
this  way,  as  well  as  by  the  Buffalo  plan,  the  amount  of  repairs  can 
be  ordered  by  the  city  and  carried  out  without  any  friction  on  the 
part  of  the  contractor.  By  the  Omaha  and  Cincinnati  methods 
disputes  are  liable  to  and  often  do  arise  as  to  the  exact  amount  of 
surface  to  be  relaid.  In  these  four  cities  more  definite  figures  have 
been  obtained  as  to  the  actual  cost  to  the  city  for  repairs  than  in 
any  other  places  in  the  United  States. 

Table  No.  63  shows  the  average  annual  cost  per  yard  for  re- 
pairs after  the  expiration  of  guarantee  at  the  end  of  different 
periods.  That  is,  all  pavements  after  they  have  been  out  of  guar- 
antee from  one  to  seventeen  years  had  cost  on  an  average  the 

Table  No.  63. 


Year  out  of 
[  Guarantee. 

Washington. 

Buffalo. 

Cincinnati. 

Omaha. 

1 
2 
8 

$0.0004 
.0015 

10.0132 
.0284 
.0229 
.0891 
.0521 
.0916 
.0749 
.0502 
.0691 
.0219 
.0200 
.0280 
.0415 

$0,075 
.075 
.075 
.075 
.075 
.0858 
.0986 
.0994 
.1089 
.1075 

$0.06 
.08 
.08 

4 

.08 

6 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

.007 
.014 
.036 
.045 
.044 
.048 
.088 
.023 
.074 
.122 
.077 

.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.0754 

13 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

.024 
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Table  No.  64. 

SHOWISG  THE  ATKRAOE  COST  PER  YARD  FOB  EACH  TBAB 
OUABASTEE  waw  ETPIBED. 


TeATOOtor 
Govmmee. 

WMhinctoe. 

BoffiJo. 

CtaieiiiiMlL 

OOMteA. 

1 

.0088 

.029 

.075 

.08 

2 

.0074 

.057 

.075 

.08 

8 

.045 

.051 

.075 

.08 

4 

.084 

.095 

.075 

.06 

5 

.054 

.074 

.075 

.08 

6 

.057 

.084 

.140 

.08 

7 

.068 

.056 

.140 

.06 

8 

.066 

.042 

.140 

.08 

9 

.072 

.027 

.140 

.06 

10 

.080 

.081 

.140 

.08 

11 

.035 

.040 

.08  ± 

12 

.031 
.038 
.026 
.025 
.128 
.081 

.106 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

imount  opposite  the  year  out  of  guarantee^  while  Table  No.  64 
{howi  the  average  cost  per  yard  for  each  year  after  the  guarantee 
^  expired,  the  figures  representing  the  average  of  all  pavements 
curing  the  first,  second,  and  third  years  out  of  guarantee  respect- 
iulv.  being  made  up  for  Washington  and  Buffalo  from  1897 
w^p-n?,  and  by  personal  inquirj'  from  Cincinnati  and  Omaha.  The 
criminal  guarantee  in  ever}'  case  was  five  years,  except  upon  streets 
pared  in  Buffalo  in  1884,  when  it  was  eight  years.  It  will  be  seen 
in  the  Omaha  figures  that  the  repairs  for  the  eleventh  year  out  of 
guarantee  cost  only  3  cents,  while  for  all  other  years  they  cost  8 
^^EU.  This  figure  of  3  cents  referred  to  one  street  only,  but  it  was 
the  first  street  paved  with  asphalt  west  of  Chicago,  if  not  west  of 
Ohio.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  street  might  have  been  left  in 
?^ch  good  condition  at  the  end  of  this  guarantee  that  it  required 
^:3:  little  repairs  the  following  year,  as  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
!  •  tell  by  examination  of  the  asphalt  what  its  economical  condition 
i«ar  leganls  repairs  without  the  entire  history  of  the  pavement  and 
it?  maintenance  cost. 

The  average  cost  per  yard  of  all  asphalt  maintv' 
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has  be^n:    for  1895,  $0M7;    1896,  $0.0439;    1897,  $0.0480;   and 
imS,  $0,0288. 

The  Chief  Engioeer  of  Buifalo^  in  his  report  far  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1898,  submitted  a  list  of  afiphalt  streets  that  he 
recommended  be  re^iaved^  a^  they  liad  cost  on  an  average  from 
$0.05. >8  to  $0,30  per  yard  per  year  for  repairs.  Only  2|  per  cent 
of  the  entire  pavement  under  maintenance  required  repairing  in 
1898,  as  against  5^  per  cent  in  1895. 

In  Koehestiirj  N.  Y.,  the  cast  of  maintaining  300,000  square 
yards  of  asphalt  pavement  in  1898  was  $0,004  per  yard. 

In  some  of  the  Denver,  Cola.j  specifications  a  proposition  wa^s 
made  for  making  a  contract  for  repairs  for  an  additional  ten  years 
after  the  expiration  of  the  guarantee  period,  at  a  cast  not  to  q%- 
ceed  10  cents  per  yard  per  year.  In  recent  specifications  of  Xewiirk^ 
N.  J.,  the  city  agreed  to  pay  the  contractor  5  cents  per  yard  per  yea^J 
for  the  ten  years  following  tht*  five-year  guarantee.  ^M 

European  xmvements  have  cost  considerably  more  than  tho&e  of 
the  United  Staites.  This  is  attributable  principally  to  the  increased 
traffic.  The  average  cost  of  maintenance  per  tiqnare  yard  in  Paris 
for  1893  was  37  cents.  In  Berlin  it  was  It)  cents  per  yard  per  year  for 
a  period  of  fifteen  years  after  the  guarantee  period  had  expired,  an<l 
on  railroad  streets  15  cents  for  space  between  traek.s  and  for  a  tli^ 
tance  of  37|  inches  outside.  In  London  in  1882  the  average  cost 
of  twenty-eight  streets  was  21  cents  per  yard.  In  Glasgow  a  think- 
ing fund  of  10  per  cent  is  provided  in  the  case  of  asphalt  for  main- 
tenance and  repairs.  In  Leith,  Scotland,  one  asphalt  street  ci>?t 
5  cents  per  yard  per  year  for  fifteen  years  following  the  third  year 
after  being  laid,  . 

Koiseless  Manhole  Covers.  ^| 

On  streets  paved  with  asphalt,  where  sewer  manholes  occur  at 
frequent  intervals,  complaints  have  often  been  made  of  the  noise 
caused  by  the  wheels  of  vehicles  running  from  the  asphalt  over  the 
iron  manhole-cover.  To  obviate  this  trouble  a  cover  shown  in 
Fig,  15  has  been  used  successfully  in  Brooklyn. 

Tlie  covers  are  taken  to  the  contractors'  yard  and  then  filled 
with  the  asphalt  mixture,  when  they  are  distributed  on  the  different 
gtreeis  as  may  be  desired. 
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under  side  of  cover. 
Fig.  15. 


Cost  of  Asplialt  Fayements. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  sheet-asphalt 
pavement. 

The  price  of  the  different  kinds  of  material  varies,  as  well  as 
the  quantities  used  per  square  yard. 

The  tools  and  machinery  used  ^  »ro  ex- 
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pensive  and  involve  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  the 
interest  on  which  and  the  depreciation  of  the  plant  varying  the 
price  per  yard  according  to  the  amount  of  pavement  laid  in  any 
one  year. 

There  are  also  many  other  charges,  such  as  labor,  superin- 
tendence, etc.,  that  could  not  he  accurately  determined  without 
access  to  the  books  of  the  contractor. 

Assuming  a  square  yard  of  wearing  surface  to  weigh  90  poimds 
per  inch  of  depth,  and  knowing  tlie  percentage  of  bitumen  required 
in  the  pavement,  as  well  as  the  amount  contained  in  the  asphalt, 
the  pounds  of  asphalt  per  square  yard  of  surface  can  be  easily  cal- 
culated. Its  quantity  must  vary  greatly  when  asphalts  containing 
from  55  to  90  per  cent  of  bitumen  are  used. 

Of  80  per  cent  asphaltic  cement  20^  pounds  will  lay  a  square 
yard  of  wearing  surface  2  inches  thick,  which  will  analyze  about  9 
per  cent  bitumen;  always  remembering  that  if  petroleum  is  used 
for  a  flux,  practically  all  of  it  will  be  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide 
and  consequently  will  rank  as  bitumen. 

In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  asphalt  pavements  consisting  of  2  inches 
f)f  wearing  surface  and  1  inch  of  binder  were  laid  for  80  cents  per 
.square  yard. 

This  price,  however,  was  the  result  of  keen  competition  and 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  guide  to  the  actual  cost. 

Cost  of  Asphalt. 

In  a  trade  pamphlet  issued  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Standard 
Asphalt  Co.,  California  asphalt  containing  90  per  cent  bitumen 
was  offered  in  New  York  for  $32  per  ton  shipped  by  rail,  and 
$26.50  via  Cape  Horn  on  sailing  vessels.  The  cost  was  determined 
by  a  fixed  price  of  $17.50  per  ton  at  Asphalto,  Oal. 

Asphalt  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  was  offered  in  New  York  in 
1898  for  $20  per  ton  containing  90  per  cent  bitumen.  And  it 
should  be  remembered  that  in  purchasing  any  asphalt  the  amount 
of  contained  bitumen  should  always  be  stated,  as  this  ingredient 
represents  the  valuable  portion  of  the  material. 

The  market  price  of  refined  Trinidad  asphalt  in  the  New  York 
market  is  about  $30  per  ton. 
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The  following  are  the  lowest  bids  for  asphalt  received  at  the 
times  and  places  enumerated  in  1900: 

Borough  of  Manhattan,  N.  Y.,  May  10 $2.04 

Borough  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  10 2.35 

Akron,  0.,  May  7. 1.96 

Erie,  Pa.,  April  26 2.19 

Louisville,  Ky.,  April  27 1.39 

Norfolk,  Va.,  April  25 2.24 

Detroit,  Mich.,  April  23 2.05 

Newark,  N.  J.,  April  12 2.06 

Chicago,  ni.,  April  11 1.95 

Omaha,  Neb.,  March  10 1.90 

Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  May  9 2.66 

Hartford,  Conn 2.46 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y 2.13 

Joliet,   111 1.70 

Seattle,  Wash.  [  Z^f""^  '"'**'" n  !t 

I  Binder  0.47 

The  above  prices  are  supposed  to  be  for  a  five-year  guarantee 
and  to  include  the  base,  except  in  New  York  City,  where  the  guar- 
antee is  for  ten  years  and  the  price  is  for  wearing  surface  and  binder 
only.  In  Xewark  and  Omaha  an  additional  price  of  25  cents  was 
bid  for  ten  years'  guarantee. 

Asplialt  for  Bridges. 

Asphalt  pavement  has  been  laid  on  several  bridges.  Perhaps 
the  most  notable  case  of  this  kind  is  the  Fourteenth  Street  viaduct 
in  Denver,  Col.  One  section  of  this  structure  is  of  steel  for  a 
length  of  about  1500  feet,  having  a  grade  of  4.25  per  cent  for  a 
distance  of  400  feet.  The  entire  roadway  is  paved  with  asphalt  on 
a  concrete  base. 

Expansion-joints  are  provided  at  every  other  post,  making  them 
from  40  to  60  feet  apart,  according  to  the  length  of  the  bents.  At 
these  joints  three-inch  openings  were  left  in  the  concrete  extend- 
ing across  the  roadway. 

When  the  asphalt  was  laid  these  openings  were  filled  with  pav- 
ing mixture  and  tamped  flush  with  the  top  of  the  concrete,  and  tho 
wearing  surface  laid  over  the  whole.  While  still  hot  a  cut  was  nindo 
on  the  line  ABy  Fig.  16,  r~^  **'h  hydraulic  cement,  in 

order  to  prevent  the  e  ^er  the  action  of  the 
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roller,  and  to  allow  tht'  coiitraction  to  occur  at  one  place  should 
there  be  any  appreciable  amount,  ^| 

While  this  pavement  was  only  laid  in  September,  181*9,  in  Maj^ 
19U0,  it  was  in  good  condition,  including  the  joints,  aithough  it 


Fia.  16. 

had  been  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  SO'' 
winter. 


below  zero  the  preceto 


American  Asphalt  in  Europe. 

In  1885  a  pavement  was  laid  in  Paris  with  Trimdad  asphalt^ 
but  was  not  succoMful,  owing,  it  w^as  supposed^  to  heaTy  traffic. 

A  ^pecinien  pavement  w^as  laid  some  years  afterwards  in  Loa" 
don,  of  which  the  vestry  of  St.  Margaret  and  St,  John  the  Evangel- 
ist,  Westminster,  say  in  their  report  for  the  year  ending  Lady-day, 
lSf)9: 

**  After  an  experiment  had  been  made  with  Trinidad  asphalte 
in  James  Street,  the  specifications  for  asphalte  tenders  were  re- 
vised so  as  to  embrace  other  varieties  of  asphalte  paving  hitherto 
excluded.  It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  this  class  of  asphalte 
is  suitable  for  heavy  traffic/' 

As  a  result  of  the  above  action  bids  were  accepted  April  26^ 
1899,  for  paving  portions  of  six  different  streets  with  Trinidad 
asphalt. 

In  1898  a  portion  of  one  street  in  Glasgow  was  paved  with 
Alcatraz  asphalt.    The  first  two  mixtures  were  unsatisfactory,  bat 


i 
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the  third  trial  resulted  in  a  pavement  that  after  fourteen  months* 
heavy  traffic  was  in  perfect  condition. 

Asphaltina. 

A  pavement  somewhat  similar  to  asphalt  has  been  laid  in  sev- 
eral Eastern  States  during  the  past  few  years,  with  a  preparation  of 
coal-tar  as  the  cementing  material. 

The  following  condensed  description  is  taken  from  the  patent 
specifications: 

Coal,  wood,  or  petroleum  tar  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  from 
280"*  to  350°  F.  to  expel  the  water  and  the  more  volatile  hydro- 
carbon ingredients.  To  temper  this  material  and  render  it  tough, 
sulphur  is  added  at  this  temperature,  and  mixed  with  the  tar  gradu- 
ally or  in  small  quantities,  waiting  after  each  addition  of  sulphur 
for  the  chemical  action  to  subside.  The  exact  proportion  of 
sulphur  depends  upon  the  degree  of  hardness  and  tenacity  which  is 
required  in  the  final  product,  but  is  approximately  from  10  to  20 
parts  by  weight  to  from  175  to  300  parts  of  tar. 

The  chemical  action  of  the  sulphur  takes  place  approximately 
at  a  temperature  of  310°  F.,  differing  somewhat  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  tar,  and  consists  partly  in  the  elimination  of  the 
more  volatile  hydrocarbon,  as  sulphuretted  hydrocarbon  compound, 
which  are  not  volatile,  except  at  temperatures  above  400°,  and 
which  remain  and  play  an  important  part  in  the  uniformity  and 
stability  of  the  product.  When  all  the  sulphur  has  been  added  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  about  400°  to  drive  off  the  gases  or  vapors. 
The  temperature  of  the  sulphurized  tar  is  next  lowered  to  about 
280°  F.,  and  an  equal  quantity,  or  thereabouts,  of  rosin  is  added, 
and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  sulphurized  tar.  The  temperature 
of  the  mixture  is  kept  at  from  280°  to  350°  F.  until  a  perfect  union 
of  the  ingredients  has  taken  place. 

A  paving-cement  is  formed  from  this  primary  composition  by 
mixing  with  it  a  sulphurized  heavy  hydrocarbon  whose  boiling- 
point  after  evaporation  of  the  water  contained  in  it  is  400°  F.  or 
higher. 

Petroleum  residuum  is  generally  used  for  thi«  imrnnRe,  treated 
l)y  heating  it  to  a  temperature  of  about  SSO*  p 
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thereto,  about  1  part  by  weight  of  sulphur  to  8  parts  of  residuum. 
The  eulphiir  tlrivcB  off  the  lighter  hydrocarbon,  and  enables  the 
heavy  hydrocarbon  to  better  resi^  changes  in  temperature  and 
other  influences.  Thi&  sulphurized  hea\7  hydrocarbon  is  intimately 
mL^ed  mth  the  primary  conipositioii  at  a  temperature  of  from  ^8(P 
to  350°  F.,  and  may  be  added  to  the  primar}'  compoeition,  in  the 
Teesel  in  which  the  latter  is  prepared,  as  soon  as  the  ingredients  of 
the  primary  composition  have  become  thoroughly  united.  Th 
mixture  Js  then  ready  for  use* 

The  following  are  extracts  from  specifications  for  mixing  th( 
wearing  surface  of  asphaltina: 

*'  The  wearing  surface  shall  be  composed  of  refined  asphaltina 
a  sulphurized  hydrocarbon  flux,  or  so f toning  element;   fine,  clean, 
sharp  sand;  and  argilliferous  earth  finely  powdered. 

"  The  asphaltina  used  shall  be  thoroughly  refined,  and,  as  U 
as  possible,  freed  from  organic  and  animal  matter  and  volatile  oi 
and  mw^i  contain  at  least  75  per  cent  of  bitumen  soluble  in  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon. 

"Sulphurized  Hydroearhim  Flux. — The  sulphurized  hydrocar- 
bon fluXj  or  softening  element,  shall  be  made  from  reslduuin  oil 
obtained  by  distillation  of  petroleum,  which  must  be  free  from 
water,  coke,  light  oil^  and  other  objectionable  impurities,  and  of 
specific  gravity  18  to  20  Beaume  before  being  sulphurized,  an 
must  bear  without  vaporising  a  lire- test  of  350''  1\ 

"jSa«4.— The  sand  used  shall  be  fine,  clean,  and  sharp,  and 
upon  being  shaken  with  water  must  not  show  more  than  3  |wr  cent 
by  volume  of  loam.    It  shall  be  (*f  such  ^ize  that  none  shall  pa*i-j 
an  80-mesh  sieve,  and  the  whole  shall  pass  a  No.  20  screen* 

^'^ArpUiferous  Earik. — The  powdered  argilliferous  earth  shall 
be  of  such  fineness  that  at  least  16  per  cent  bj  weight  shall  be 
an  impalpable  powder,  and  the  whole  of  it  shall  pass  a  No.  10 
Bcreen. 

^^ AsphaUina  Cemmi. — The  asphaltina  cement  shall  consist  of 
refined  asphaltina  in  combination  with  the  sulphurized  hydro* 
carbon  flux,  or  softening  element.  The  proportions  of  the  !?ul- 
phurized  hydrocarbon  flux,  or  softening  element,  may  be  varied 
from  time  to  time,  as  directed  by  the  Commissioner,  between  10 
and  15  per  cent^  but  these  percentages  may  be  varied  according  to 
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circumstances^  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  best  practical  re- 
sults. 

"'^Pavement  Mixture. — The  asphaltina  cement  shall  be  mixed 
with  sand  and  powdered  argilliferous  earth.  The  proportion  of 
asphaltina  cement  to  a  given  quantity  of  sand  may  vary  from  14  to 
16  of  the  surface  mixture,  according  to  the  quality  and  character 
of  the  sand.  The  powdered  argilliferous  earth  may  be  reduced  or 
omitted  entirely  when  suitable  sand  can  be  obtained.  The  per- 
centage of  bitumen  (soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon)  in  any  sur- 
face mixture  shall  not  be  less  than  9  per  cent.  It  is  supposed  to 
produce  a  wearing  surface  in  which  the  voids  between  the  particles 
of  any  one  size  shall  be  filled  as  nearly  as  possible  by  the  next 
smaller  particles,  and  the  final  void  between  the  smallest  particles 
filled  with  as  thin  a  layer  as  possible  of  asphaltina  cement.'^ 

The  actual  mixing  of  the  different  ingredients,  as  well  as  the 
laying  of  the  pavement,  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary sheet  asphalt. 

It  costs  on  a  concrete  base  about  $2.50  per  square  yard. 

Asphalt  Block  Pavement. 

Another  form  of  asphalt  pavement  is  that  known  as  asphalt 
block.  Blocks  of  crushed  stone  and  Trinidad  asphalt  were  first 
made  in  San  Francisco  in  1869.  Tlie  machinery,  however,  was  very 
crude,  hand-moulds  being  used,  and  the  compressing  was  done  by 
men.  The  results,  as  might  have  been  expected,  were  poor,  but 
the  success  of  the  blocks  was  such  that  their  manufacture  was  con- 
tinued to  a  greater  or  less  extent  for  ten  years  when,  about  1880„ 
the  invention  of  a  powerful  mechanical  press  made  the  manufacture 
of  improved  blocks  possible  and  successful.  From  that  time  on,, 
improvements  have  been  made  upon  the  methods  and  machinery. 

For  quite  a  number  of  years  the  blocks  were  made  of  limestone, 
but  in  1893  trap-rock  was  substituted  for  the  limestone.  Blocks 
made  of  this  latter  material  give  much  better  satisfaction  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  durability  of  the  trap-rock,  and  at  the  present 
time  that  material  is  being  used  entirely  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
blocks.  Asphaltic  cement  is  mixed  with  the  trap-rock  in  proper 
proportions  at  a  temperature  of  about  300°.    The  material  is  placed 
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m  a  press  at  this  temperature  and  each  block  ifi  subjected  to  a 
pre&sure  of  120  tong.  After  leaving  the  press  the  blocks  are  gradu- 
al )j  cooleil  in  a  \vater*balh,  and  are  then  retidy  fur  use. 

In  the  earlier  jears  of  tlie  industry  blocks  were  made  4  X  5  x  18 
inches,  A  depth  of  5  inches^  however,  wa^  considered  to  be  iin- 
necessarj,  and  the  present  practice  makes  them  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  above,  except  that  tJie  depth  h  4  and  3  inches^  the  blocks 
weighing  13^  and  18  lbs.  respectively.  These  blocks  are  carried 
to  the  street  and  laid  upon  a  base  of  either  gravel,  broken  ^tone, 
or  concrete,  as  the  case  nmy  be. 

The  bhjcks  are  laid  in  practically  the  sam^  manner  as  are  bricks, 
the  joints  being  filled  witli  fine  sand.  The  advocates  of  this  sys- 
tem claim  tlie  advantage  of  unifonnity  in  manufacture;  that  the 
materials  are  always  mixed  in  exactly  the  same  proportions  and  at 
the  same  temperatures;  that  the  blocks  are  made  under  cover  and 
are  not  subject  to  any  ditferences  on  account  of  changes  in  the 
weather;  ako  that,  as  the  blocks  are  manufactured  at  one  central 
plant,  they  can  he  used  in  cities  of  small  size  without  the  expense 
of  the  location  of  portable  plants.  These  arguments  are  good,  but, 
as  all  the  material  must  be  first  transported  to  the  plant  and  then 
the  blocks  carried  to  the  place  wlicre  they  are  to  be  used,  the  cost 
of  thig  double  transportation  in  some  localities  prevents  them 
from  competing'  successfully  from  an  economical  standpoint  with 
the  sheet  asphalt.  Wherever  used,  asphalt  blocks  have  given 
Eatisfaetlon.  It  is  claimed  that  they  can  be  laid  successfully  on 
much  steeper  grades  than  sheet  asphalt,  and  that^  on  account  of 
their  being  so  very  solid  and  compact,  they  do  not  retjuire  a.^  thick 
a  concrete  base  as  the  sheet  asphalt.  On  January  1,  1900,  there  had 
been  laid  in  this  country  1,655,532  yards  of  this  class  of  pavement. 
Quite  an  amount  also  has  been  laid  in  South  America,  and  some  in 
Europe. 

The  cost  of  asphalt -block  pavement  varies  with  location  of  city, 
depth  of  blocks,  character  of  foundation,  etc. 

For  4-incii  blocks  laid  on  natural-cement  concrete  4  inches 
thick  the  price  will  range  from  $2:40  to  $2,70  per  square  yard,  and 
for  3-inch  blocks  about  35  cents  less. 

Another  form  of  asphalt  blocks  is  sometimes  used  in  which  the 
broken  stone  is  replaced  by  granulated  cork.    Such  blocks  were  laid 
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on  Fifth  Avenue,  Xew  York,  between  Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty- 
sixth  streets,  in  strips  ten  feet  wide,  adjacent  to  the  curb.  The 
grade  on  these  two  blocks  being  somewhat  steeper  than  the  re- 
mainder of  the  avenue,  it  was  deemed  best  to  provide  a  better  foot- 
hold for  horses  in  slippery  weather  than  the  ordinary  asphalt.  The 
blocks  are  2  x  4^  x  9  inches  and  were  set  flatwise.  This  pavement 
^^as  laid  in  the  fall  of  1897,  and  in  the  spring  of  1900  was  in  very 
good  condition.  It  cost  $5.25  per  square  yard,  exclusive  of  founda- 
tion, under  a  fifteen  year  guarantee. 

Although  very  desirable  for  driveways  and  bridges,  cork  blocks 
can  never  be  very  generally  used  on  account  of  their  excessive 
cost. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


BBIOK  PAYBMENT8. 


Brick  pavements  have  been  used  in  Holland  since  the  thir- 
teenth century.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  roads  from  the 
Hague  to  the  Scheveningen  were  paved  with  brick.  These  brick 
were  7f  inches  long,  2  inches  wide,  and  4  inches  deep.  Holland,, 
having  no  natural  material  of  its  own  suitable  for  pavements,  wa* 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  make  bricks  out  of  the  silt  and  deposits 
of  the  river,  which  have  been  very  successful  in  pavements.  Some 
stone  has  been  used  in  the  larger  cities,  most  of  it  having  been 
brought  from  Sweden.  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  at  the  present 
time  use  brick  quite  extensively,  the  former  city  having  now  about 
181,500  square  yards.  The  life  of  the  brick  pavement  there  is  said 
to  be  on  an  average  of  from  ten  to  twenty  years.  In  Amsterdam 
it  is  generally  used  on  one  side  for  ten  years,  when  the  bricks  are 
turned,  after  which  they  will  last  about  four  years,  making  a  total 
life  of  fourteen  years.  The  foundation  is  usually  a  bed  of  sand  from 
8  to  12  inches  deep. 

It  is  said  that  Japan  has  had  brick  pavements  for  more  than 
one  hundred  years,  and  one  authority  gives  the  dimensions  of  the 
brick  as  7  inches  long,  4  inches  deep,  and  1^  inches  thick'.  Inquiry 
made  of  the  authorities  in  Yokohama  elicited  the  following  reply: 

"  I  have  to  say  that  the  brick  pavements  in  use  in  Osaka  since 
very  ancient  times  are  composed  of  broken  roofing-tiles  set  on  end, 
usually  obtained  from  debris  of  houses  after  conflagration.  Heavy 
traffic  quickly  destroys  these  pavements." 

England  has  never  used  brick  to  any  great  extent  in  pavements; 
but  in  Staffordshire  so-called  blue  brick,  described  in  detail  in  a 
previous  chapter,  are  said  to  have  been  in  use  for  about  fifty  years. 

In  the  United  States  the  first  brick  pavement  was  laid  in 
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Charleston,  W.  Va.,  in  1870.  This  was  a  small  portion  of  the  prin- 
cipal street  in  the  city,  laid  by  a  private  citizen  at  his  own  expense, 
witliout  any  encouragement  from  the  city  and  despite  the  ridicule 
of  the  spectators.  The  city  paid  no  portion  of  the  expense.  The 
pavement  was  so  good,  however,  that  in  1873  the  experiment  was 
continued  on  a  larger  scale,  the  city  paying  the  cost.  This  latter 
pavement,  although  laid  twenty-seven  years  ago,  is  said  to  be  still 
good  and  to  have  received  very  little  repairs.  This  brick  was  a 
hard-bumed  building-brick,  and  samples  taken  up  after  having 
been  down  twenty  years  showed  a  wear  of  ^  to  i  inch.  Its  specific 
gravity  w^as  2.48. 

In  Bloomington,  111.,  in  1875  half  a  block  of  brick  pavement 
was  laid.  The  brick  were  of  local  manufacture.  So  successful  was 
this  experiment  that  in  1877  the  city  made  a  contract  for  paving 
half  a  block  of  Centre  Street.  This  street  w^as  relaid  in  1894,  and 
when  taken  up  the  brick  were  found  to  be  worn  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  This  pavement  consisted  of  two  courses  of 
brick,  the  bottom  course  being  laid  flat  and  the  top  course  on  edge 
upon  it. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  adopted  brick  for  paving  purposes  in  1883. 
These  brick  were  laid  on  tarred  boards  on  a  sand  base,  with  a 
cushion  of  about  1  inch  of  sand  between  the  boards  and  the  brick. 
Brick  in  Wheeling  have  entirely  superseded  cobblestone,  which 
was  the  only  paving  material  previous  to  1883.  About  18  miles 
have  now  been  laid. 

Steubenville,  Ohio,  laid  its  first  brick  pavement  in  1884.  A 
letter  from  the  official  in  charge  of  streets  in  1899  says:  "The 
pavement  is  still  in  good  condition,  has  required  no  repairs,  and 
from  present  indications  will  last  ten  years  longer  without  repairs. 
These  brick  were  laid  on  a  foundation  of  2  inches  of  sand  and  6 
inches  of  gravel,  the  joints  being  filled  with  sand." 

Galesburg,  111.,  where,  at  the  present  time,  so  many  first-class 
paving-brick  are  being  manufactured,  also  first  began  their  use  in 

1884; 

Brick  pavement  were  first  used  in  Zanesville,  0.,  in  1885.  The 
City  Engineer  in  1899  says:  "  By  reason  of  relaying  the  street-rail- 
way tracks,  this  pavement  was  torn  up  and  relaid  three  years  ago. 
2sew  bricks  were  used,  as  many  were  broken,  and  the  wedge-shai)ed 
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bricks  used  in  1885  were  no  longer  obtainable  or  desirable.  A 
small  part  of  this  portion  of  the  street  is  still  in  position  and 
serviceable,  showing  good  wearing  qualities/* 

Peoria,  III,  first  constructed  brick  pavement  in  1885.  Thig 
consisted  of  two  courses  of  brick,  laid  on  a  gravel  foundation,  with 
a  layer  of  sand  between  the  two  courses.  The  material  was  simply 
hard,  specially  selected  local  building-brick.  In  1899  the  City 
Engineer  said:  "  The  street  at  present  is  in  very  bad  condition, 
and  should  have  been  repaved  before  now.  No  money  has  been 
spent  for  repairs  except  for  openings  for  service  connections." 

Of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country,  Philadelphia  was  the  first 
to  adopt  brick,  laying  its  first  pavements  of  that  material  in  1887. 
So  popular,  however,  did  it  become  there  that  its  use  continually 
increased,  until  at  the  present  time  it  has  a  greater  mileage  of  brick 
pavement  than  any  other  city  in  the  country,  and  in  fact  in  the 
world. 

New  York  City,  south  of  the  Harlem  River,  has  but  one  block 
of  brick  pavement.  This  was  laid  in  1891  on  a  cement-concrete 
base,  the  joints  being  filled  with  jyaving-cement.  The  work  was 
done  (as  is  usual  under  such  circumstances)  as  an  experiment.  The 
brick  with  which  it  was  laid  were  called  pyrogranite  anil  were  nia<le 
in  New  Jersey  under  a  special  patent.  It  was  claimed  hy  the 
patentee  that  by  treating  any  clay  with  this  process  a  good  i)aving- 
brick  could  be  made.  These  brick  were  8J  inches  long,  5i  inches 
deep,  and  23  inches  thick.  Although  having  been  in  use  nearly 
nine  years,  subjected  to  the  heavy  traffic  of  a  street-car  street^ 
with  an  elevated  structure  also  in  the  centre,  the  pavement  is 
now  in  good  condition  and  has  received  almost  no  repairs.  This 
being  a  patented  article,  and  having  been  so  successful,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  compare  an  analysis  of  this  brick  with  that  of  the 
Metropolitan  block  of  Canton,  0.,  which  is  conceded  to  be  one  of 
the  very  best  paving-bricks. 

Table  No.  65. 

Sesqufs-  Abfw>rption 

Silica.     Alumina.       oxide      Lime.   Maffoesia.  End-ewxction 

of  Iron.  In  C4  Hours. 

Pyro-granite 73.03        22.46        2.94        0.26       trace       0.47 

Metropolitan  block..  63.74        22.86        8.81        0.65        1.82        1.82 
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The  success  of  these  early  brick  pavements  is  somewhat  sur^ 
prising.  It  is  especially  so  when  the  quality  of  the  brick  used  at 
that  time  is  considered,  as  well  as  the  method  of  laying.  The 
brick-manufacturers  then  had  very  little  idea  of  the  possibilities 
of  a  vitrified  brick.  With  too  many  people  a  brick  simply  meant  a 
brick.  Then  also,  with  the  best  intentions,  no  one  was  able  to 
select  the  best  material.  The  best  of  the  brick  used  at  that  time 
would  not  be  considered  as  a  paving  material,  even,  at  present 
It  is  not  strange,  either,  that  brick  were  not  taken  up  more 
rapidly  as  a  paving  material.  Engineers  as  a  class  are  proverbially 
conservative.  They  never  do  anything  without  a  precedent  unless 
obliged  to.  It  was  hard  for  them  to  believe  that  any  artificial  prod- 
uct could  equal  even  the  productions  of  nature,  but  some  people 
did  have  faith  in  burned  clay,  and  by  their  persistent  efforts  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  brick  in  the  front  ranks  of  paving  ma- 
terials. In  fact,  a  great  many  actually  believe  that  it  is  the  best 
material  for  street  pavements  under  almost  all  conditions,  and  the 
most  radical  advocates  offer  to  guarantee  a  brick  pavement  to  with- 
stand the  traffic  equally  as  well  as  granite.  That  it  is  bound  to  be 
the  principal  paving  material  in  the  Central  West,  where  natural 
stone  can  only  be  obtained  at  a  great  expense,  and  where  clays  and 
shales  are  especially  adapte<l  for  brick-making,  is  sure. 

To  make  a  good  pavement  bricks  should  be  hard,  tough,  strong, 
homogeneous,  impervious  to  water,  and  dense. 

Hardness. 

A  paving-brick  must  be  hard  in  order  to  withstand  the  action 
of  the  traffic  and  impact  of  the  horses'  shoes.  It  is  the  one  thing 
which  is  naturally  looked  for  by  the  inspectors  on  the  street,  and 
it  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  a  hard 
and  a  soft  brick,  between  one  that  should  and  one  that  should  not 
be  used.  The  color  can  sometimes  be  taken  as  a  guide,  and  in  fact 
almost  always  if  one  is  acquainted  with  the  particular  make  of 
brick;  but  it  will  be  impossible  to  pass  judgment  upon  one  make 
of  brick  by  any  standard  that  has  been  arrived  at  from  an  exami- 
nation of  brick  made  from  entirely  different  clay.  In  fact,  when 
a  new  brick  is  presented  for  use,  a  careful  study  must  be  made  of 
its  characteristics,  so  that  one  may  be  able  to  detect  the  difference 
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by  its  general  appearance.  After  having  determined  this,  the 
color  k  a  pretty  sure  indication  of  the  hardness  of  the  brick. 
Engineers,  m  a  rule,  have  not  made  any  attempt  to  meaiure  the 
liardnejis  of  the  brick,  and  very  few  specifications  say  anything 
definitely  upon  this  subject.  Brick,  however,  can  be  easily  tested 
for  hardness  by  the  nse  of  Mohs'  scale. 

The  scale  of  hardness  as  introduced  by  Mohs  consists  of  the 
following  minerals; 

1.  Talc;  Common,  laminated  light  green  variety, 

2.  Gypsum:  Crystalline  variety. 

3.  Calcitc:   Tmnsparcnt  variety. 

4.  Fluorite:   Crystalline  variety. 

5.  Apatite:  Tntnsparcnt  variety. 

6.  Orthoclase:  White  cleavable  variety, 

7.  Quartz;  Transparent. 

8.  Topaz:   Troneparent, 

9.  Corundum:  Cleavable  varieties, 
10,  Diamond. 

The  hardness  of  a  substance  may  be  found  by  attempting  to 
scratch  it  with  any  of  the  above  minerals.  For  instance,  if  a  brick 
will  scratch  apatite  but  not  orthoclase,  its  hardness  must  be  be- 
tween ^>  and  6.  If  it  scratches  quartz  and  is  also  scratched  by  it 
in  about  the  same  degree,  it  ie  of  about  the  same  hardness  and  is 
consequently  7.  To  determine  the  percentage  between  the  above 
will  require  considerable  practice,  as  it  dependis  upon  the  readiness 
with  which  one  mineral  scratches  the  other. 

A  rough  test  for  hardness  of  a  paving-brick  can  be  made  by 
attempting  to  scratch  glass.  If  it  slightly  scratches  it»  the  hard- 
ness can  be  taken  as  about  5,  and  if  it  scratches  it  readily,  its  hard- 
ness will  be  practically  6, 

Toughness. 

A  x^Tj  hard  brick  is  apt  to  be  brittle,  and  unless  it  Is  tough  it 
will  crumble  under  traffic  and  be  of  little  use  in  a  pavement.  This 
probably  is  the  most  important  quality  that  the  brick  possesses,  as 
almost  any  paving-brick  is  sufficiently  hard  to  withstand  the  weight 
of  the  traffic,  but  may  not  be  able  to  endure  the  blows  of  the 
wheels  or  of  the  horses'  feet. 
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When  an  engineer  is  unable  to  make  a  thorough  test  of  any 
brick  submitted  for  examination^  if  the  test  for  toughness  can  be 
applied  and  it  is  satisfactory^  he  would  be  comparatively  safe  in 
adopting  it  for  use. 

Strength. 

A  brick  should  be  strong,  because,  on  however  good  a  founda- 
tion it  may  be  laid,  or  however  well  bedded,  it  is  liable  to  be 
loaded  at  times  unequally,  and  if  not  possessed  of  sufficient  strength 
is  likely  to  fracture.  As  vitrified  brick  are  made  to-day,  however, 
there  is  very  little  danger  on  these  points,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that 
the  brick  that  will  pass  the  test  for  hardness  or  toughness  will  be 
rejected  on  account  of  its  lack  of  strength. 

Homogeneity. 

Unless  the  particles  of  the  brick  are  perfectly  fused  and  have 
become  one  complete  new  mass,  it  cannot  have  obtained  its  full 
strength.  If  it  be  subjected  to  any  sudden  strain,  it  is  liable  tp 
fracture  between  the  particles  of  which  it  is  made,  when,  if  thor- 
oughly burned  and  vitrified,  the  fracture  should  be  regular  with- 
out any  regard  to  its  previous  make-up.  It  should  be  free  from 
all  marks  of  the  machine  with  which  it  is  mixed,  as  they  both 
weaken  the  brick  physically  and  allow  spaces  for  moisture  to  col- 
lect. 

TTniformity. 

All  products  of  the  same  kiln  should  be  uniformly  burned, 
^ile  this  is  sometimes  difficult  to  be  obtained,  if  proper  care  is 
exercised  in  the  burning,  and  the  brick  are  selected  at  the  kiln  be- 
fore shipment,  satisfactory  results  can  be  secured  in  almost  every 
instance.  A  better  pavement  will  result  from  a  lot  of  brick  that  are 
uniformly  burned,  even  if  not  up  fully  to  the  required  standard, 
than  from  a  lot  which  is  perhaps  one  half  perfect  and  the  other 
half  somewhat  inferior,  for  when  subjected  to  traffic  the  harder 
^rick  will  maintain  their  size,  while  the  softer  brick  will  wear  and 
^he  entire  surface  soon  become  rough  and  uneven  and  very  dis- 
agreeable for  travel. 
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Impemoiisiiess  to  Moisture. 

The  porosity  of  a  paving-briek  is  one  that  can  be  easily  tested 
and  has  received  considerabii*  attention  by  engineers.  It  has  been 
generally  conBideretl  that  2  per  cent  is  the  maximum  amount  of 
absorption  that  a  good  paving-brick  should  bo  allowed.  Very  few- 
good  tihale  bricks  will  exceed  thiisSj  but  bricks  manufactured  from 
fire-claySj  which  from  their  nature  are  incapable  of  vitrification, 
will  in  almost  every  case  absorb  more  than  this  amount.  It  has 
generally  been  considered  that  the  danger  of  absorption  in  a  pav- 
ing-brick was  similar  to  that  iu  building- bricks,  that  i&,  its  liability 
to  disintegrate  under  the  action  of  frost,  but  it  must  be  remem* 
hered  that  paving-brick  and  building-brick  are  two  different  sub- 
stances. In  order  to  reach  the  point  of  vitrification  brick  have 
been  subjected  to  so  j^evere  a  heat  that  they  have  acquired  a 
strength  which  is  fully  able  to  withstand  all  actions  of  the  frosty 
and  teBts  made  have  borne  out  thij^  view  of  the  question,  IV^i^ 
for  porosity >  however,  are  valuable^  as  they  indicate,  in  a  way  not 
otherwise  possible,  the  amount  of  vitrification  that  has  taken 
place^  especially  on  the  exterior.  If  the  brick  be  thoroughly  vitri- 
fiedj  it  cannot  be  porous  and  cannot  abs^^orb  any  appreciable  amount 
of  water.  While  this  test  should  not  be  given  up  entirely,  it  does 
not  at  the  present  time  receive  as  much  attention  from  engineers 
as  it  formerly  did. 

Density, 

Density  is  measured  by  specific  gravity,  and  epecifie  gravity  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  material  contained  in  any  substance. 
If,  then,  one  brick  be  of  greater  !?peciiic  gravity  than  anotlier,  it 
must  contain  more  wearing  material  and,  other  things  being-equal, 
will  endure  longer  under  traffic.  The  specific  gravity  can  of  course 
be  easily  obtained  in  a  laboratory  by  the  usual  process. 

While  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  specify  the  qualities  that  a 
paving-briek  should  have,  it  is  not  always  so  simple  to  decide  in 
what  way  its  ditTerent  properties  should  be  ascertained  when  any 
particular  brick  are  presented  for  examioation.  When  speeifica* 
tione  are  made  for  paving-brick,  it  is  neeessaiy  to  set  some  standard 
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with  which  to  compare  all  samples  that  are  submitted,  and  also 
to  have  a  positive  and,  if  possible,  simple,  method  of  determining 
to  what  extent  the  samples  agree  with  this  standard.  Otherwise 
there  will  be  endless  arguments  with  agents  of  the  different  ma- 
terials, each  one  claiming  every  merit  for  his  product  and  being 
very  prolific  in  reasons  why  it  should  be  adopted.  The  qualities 
which  have  generally  been  considered  to  be  of  most  importance  and 
for  which  standards  of  tests  have  been  adopted  are  toughness,, 
crushing  and  tensile  strength,  and  imperviousness  to  moisture. 

In  searching  for  some  method  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
wear  that  a  brick  would  sustain  under  traffic  on  the  street,  engineers 
have  made  many  experiments.    An  experiment  which  was  made 
several  years  ago  in  St.  Louis,  detailed  in  the  chapter  on  Pave- 
ments, would  be  satisfactory  and  conclusive  as  far  as  abrasion  of 
the  wheels  is  concerned,  but  it  does  away  entirely  with  the  action  of 
the  horses*  feet.    After  considerable  investigation  it  was  decided  to 
test  the  brick  for  its  qualities  in  an  ordinary  iron-foundry  rattler 
which  is  used  for  polishing  castings.     Bricks  were  placed  in  this 
rattler  together  with  a  quantity  of  iron  scrap  and  revolved  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  and  the  percentage  of  loss  to  the  brick  cal- 
culated.   This,  however,  was  soon  found  to  be  a  crude  method,  and 
that  the  results  obtained  in  one  foundry  would  vary  very  much 
from  those  obtained  in  another  when  the  same  kind  of  brick  were 
u^ed.     This  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  rattlers  were  of  different 
sizes,  and  also  because  the  charge  of  brick  and  iron  scrap  varied 
in  each  ease.     It  was  soon  seen  that  something  definite  must  be 
adopted  for  this  test  in  order  that  the  results  would  be  of  any  par- 
ticular value,  or  that  tests  made  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
could  be  compared  intelligently.     Tlie  National  Brick  Manufac- 
turers' Association  were  the  first  ones  to  take  this  up  systematically, 
and  in  1895  a  commission  was  appointed,  composed  of  engineers^ 
manufacturers,  and  scientific  men  interested  in  the  subject,  to  re- 
port to  the  Association  a  form  of  test  for  brick.    The  commission 
f^rganized  and  selected  different  members  for  the  investigation  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  subject,  and  reported  to  the  Associa- 
tion in  1807. 
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Abrasion  Test. 

This  was  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  who, 
after  making  an  exhaustive  set  of  experiments  with  the  rattler  to 
determine  the  proper  dimensions,  rate  of  speed,  and  duration  of 
test,  reported  the  results  to  the  convention. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Harrington  of  St.  Louis  also  made  a  series  of  tests 
on  practically  the  same  lines,  the  results  of  which  agreed  very 
closely  with  that  of  Prof.  Orton  and  which  were  presented  to  the 
convention  at  the  same  time. 

Table  No.  ^^  shows  the  effect  and  degree  of  loss  of  vitrifica- 
tion, and  the  rate  of  loss  by  rattling,  as  determined  by  Mr.  Har- 
rington. 

Table  No.  66. 


Deficriptlon. 

Per  cent  of  Loss. 

lOHin. 

SSMln. 

40H1II. 

aOMio. 

Overburned 

8.64 

3.48 
7.20 

9.20 

6.64 

13.88 

14.58 

9.54 

17.71 

19  57 

Well-burned 

11.70 

Underburned 

22.99 

Average 

3.50 

9.75 

14.10 

17.50 

Considering  the  charge  to  be  placed  in  the  rattler,  Prof.  Orton 
experimental  with  brick  only  in  the  rattler,  with  brick  and  cast- 
iron  blocks,  and  also  with  bricks  and  blocks  of  stone.  From  the 
different  results  obtained  he  decided  that  the  most  satisfactory 
method  was  with  a  charge  composed  of  brick  only.  The  following 
spoeifications  for  the  standard  method  of  conducting  the  rattling 
test  were  adopted  by  the  convention: 

1.  Dimensions  of  the  Machine. — The  standard  machine  shall  be 
28  inches  in  diameter  and  20  inches  in  length,  measured  inside  the 
rattling-chamber.  Other  machines  may  be  used  varying  in  diameter 
between  26  and  30  inches,  and  in  length  from  18  to  24  inches;  but 
if  this  is  done,  a  record  of  it  must  be  attached  to  the  official  report. 
The  rattler  may  be  cut  up  into  sections  of  suitable  length  by  the 
insertion  of  an  iron  diaphragm  at  the  proper  point. 
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2.  Construction  of  the  Machine, — The  barrels  shall  be  supported 
on  trunnions  at  either  end.  In  no  ease  shall  the  shaft  pass  through 
a  rattler-chamber.  The  cross-section  of  the  barrel  shall  be  a  regular 
polygon  having  fourteen  sides.  The  heads  and  staves  shall  be  com- 
posed of  gray  cast  iron,  not  chilled  or  case-hardened.  There  shall 
be  a  space  of  i  of  an  inch  between  the  staves  for  the  escape  of  dust 
and  small  pieces  of  waste.  Other  machines  may  be  used  having  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  staves,  with  openings  from  ^  to  J  of  an  inch  be- 
tween the  staves;  but  if  this  is  done,  a  record  of  it  must  be  attached 
to  the  official  report  of  the  test. 

3.  Composition  of  the  Charge. — All  tests  must  be  executed  on 
charges  composed  of  one  kind  of  material  at  a  time.  No  test  shall 
be  considered  final  where  two  or  more  different  bricks  or  materials 
liave  been  used  to  compose  the  charge. 

4.  Quantity  of  the  Charge. — The  quantity  of  the  charge  shall 
be  established  by  its  bulk  and  not  its  weight.  The  bulk  of  the 
standard  charge  shall  be  equal  to  15  per  cent  of  the  cubic  contents 
of  the  rattler-chamber,  and  the  number  of  whole  brick  whose  united 
volume  comes  nearest  to  this  amount  shall  constitute  the  charge. 

5.  Revolutions  of  the  Charge. — The  number  of  revolutions  for  a 
standard  test  shall  be  1800,  and  the  speed  of  rotation  shall  be  30 
per  minute.  The  belt  power  shall  be  sufficient  to  rotate  the  rattler 
at  the  same  speed  whether  charged  or  empty.  Other  speed-rota- 
tion.<  between  24  and  3G  revolutions  per  minute  may  be  used;  but 
if  this  is  done,  a  record  of  it  must  be  attached  to  the  official  re- 
port. 

6.  Condition  of  the  Charge. — The  bricks  composing  the  charge 
shall  be  dry  and  clean,  and  as  nearly  as  may  be  possible  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  w^ere  drawn  from  the  kiln. 

7.  Calculation  of  the  Results. — The  loss  shall  be  calculated  in 
the  per  cents  of  the  weight  of  the  dry  brick  composing  the  charge, 
and  no  result  shall  be  considered  as  official  unless  it  is  the  aver- 
age of  two  distinct  and  complete  tests  made  on  separate  charges  of 
brick. 

Prof.  A.  N.  Talbot  of  the  University  of  Illinois  has  also  made 
some  important  investigations  in  this  line,  and  he  takes  issue  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association  in  the 
adoption  of  brick  alone  for  the  rattler-charge.    In  addition  to  the 
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brick  tlienieeives  he  adds  a  charge  of  standard  foundry  shot,  eonsiit- 
ing  of  cast-iron  blacks  of  two  sizes,  the  larger  being  2|  x  3|  x^^ 
inches,  witli  edges  rounded  to  ^-inch  radiuss,  weigliing  about  8  lbs, 
^aeh,  and  the  smaller  size  1  x  1^  x  ^  inches,  with  roEJided  odgeijfl 
weighing  about  1  Ik  From  his  ex|>eriments  he  adopted  as  the 
standard  charge  for  a  24  x  30-ijich  rattler  1^0  lbs,  of  the  8-1  b.  shot 
and  150  lbs.  of  the  1-lb.  shot  He  concludes  that  by  this  method 
it  makes  no  diflference  how  many  bricks,  within  reasonable  limits, 
are  used  in  a  test;  that  fnim  3  to  14  bricks  may  be  tested  and  tlie 
percentage  of  lo«8  will  remain  nearly  constant.  His  objection  to 
the  test  proposed  by  the  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association  h  that 
it  requires  a  great  many  bricki::  for  a  satisfactorj*  test,  and  ihtit 
tliis  means  that  the  results  will  be  materially  affected;  also  that 
the  method  will  not  diytinguij^h  sufficiently  between  soft  and  brittle 
brickj  the  idea  being  that  the  brittle  brick  by  impact  would  show^ 
■as  much  lo^  as  soft  brick  by  abrasion.  He  made  a  series  of  test 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  using  his  and  the  manufactureri^ 
standard,  with  brick  whose  characteristics  were  well  knowuj  and 
concluded  from  the  results  that  the  University  of  Illinois  method 
h  better. 

Mr.  Gomer  Jones,  City  Engineer  of  Geneva,  N,  Y*,  has  patented 
a  rattler  for  testing  paving-brick  which  he  thinks  is  superior 
those  previously  in  use.     His  idea  was  that  the  ordinary  rattlef 
method  gives  the  result  of  impact  upon  the  brick  rather  than  thej 
abrasion,  and  his  machine  was  designed  to  correct  this  evil, 
pat>er  read  before  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association  in  ' 
February,  1899,  described  it  as  follows: 

"The  machine  is  a  rattler  with  the  usual  driving-gear  and  ac* 
;4^lie8aories,  differing  from  the  ordinary  rattler  only  in  that,  instead 
»€rf  plain  staves,  it  is  provided  with  staves  having  tw^o  longitudinal 
pockets  in  which  the  bricks  are  inserted  and  held  end  to  end.  These 
pockets  are  3  inches  deep,  leaving  about  1  inch  of  the  brick  pro- 
truding. When  all  the  staves  are  in,  the  interior  of  the  rattler 
is  virtually  a  solid  brick  line.  During  rotation  the  touch  of  the 
abrading  material  k  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  brick  and 
confined  to  the  surface  and  edges  which  are  exposed  in  actual  me,^_ 
There  is  suiUcient  space  between  the  brick  for  the  escape  of  aQj^f 
dust  or  waste,  and  incidentally  to  allow  the  abrading  material  free 
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access  to  the  unsupported  edges  of  the  brick  under  test,  reproduc- 
ing the  conditions  of  position  and  line  of  wear  found  when  the 
brick  are  laid  with  sand  filler  on  the  street.  In  selecting  abrading 
material,  the  first  point  to  be  decided  is  the  amount  of  wear  or 
abrasion  desirable.  My  opinion  is  that  the  abrasion  should  be  of 
such  amount  that  at  the  end  of  the  test  the  weakest  brick  shall  be 
in  a  condition  similar  to  that  in  which  the  brick  worn  out  on  the 
street  are  found. 

"  I  will  not  enter  into  details  of  the  exhaustive  experiments  that 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  cast-iron  cube  l^/g  inches  square,  weigh- 
ing ®^/ioo  ^^  ^  pound,  as  the  unit,  and  150  lbs.  of  such  cubes  as  the 
charge,  but  will  simply  state  that  when  subjected  to  3000  revolu- 
tions the  bricks  considered  standard  lost  50  per  cent  of  weight, 
and  would  be  condemned  if  found  on  the  street.'* 

The  rattler  used  by  Mr.  Jones  was  24  inches  in  diameter.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  his  apparatus  subjects  the  brick  more 
nearly  to  conditions  similar  to  what  it  receives  on  the  street 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  rattler;  and  as  in  all  tests  the  conditions 
should  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  under  which  the 
material  is  subjected  in  the  work,  the  method  is  to  be  commended. 
The  principal  thing,  however,  to  be  obtained  is  to  have  a  test  that 
will  be  standard,  that  will  distinguish  the  different  defects  of  the 
different  kinds  of  brick,  and  by  a  method  that  can  be  repeated  in 
different  cities  with  practically  the  same  results.  This  Mr.  Jones 
expects  to  effect  by  his  machine,  and  it  would  seem  that  his  ex- 
pectations were  justified.  In  a  test  of  certain  kinds  of  brick  and 
cut  Medina  stone  blocks  made  by  him  with  his  machine,  the  losses 
were  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Shale  block 2.46 

Medina  stone  block 3.61 

Fire  clay  block  No.  2 3.2 

On  account  of  these  differences  a  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  National  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association  for  further  investi- 
gation, and,  in  consequence  of  its  report  to  the  convention  in  1900, 
sections  3,  4,  and  5  were  modified  to  read  as  follows: 

3.  Composition  of  the  Charge. — All  tests  must  be  executed  on 
charges  containing  but  one  make  of  brick  or  block  at  a  time.    The 
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charge  shall  consist  of  nine  paving-blocks  or  twelve  paving-bricks, 
together  with  three  hundred  pounds  of  shot  made  of  ordinary 
machinery  cast  iron.  This  shot  shall  be  of  two  sizes,  as  described 
below,  and  the  shot  charge  shall  be  composed  of  one-fourth  (75 
pounds)  of  the  larger  size  and  three-fourths  (225  pounds)  of  the 
smaller  size. 

4.  Size  of  the  Shot, — The  larger  size  shall  weigh  about  7^ 
pounds  and  be  about  2^  inches  square  and  4|  inches  long,  with 
slightly  rounded  edges.  The  smaller  size  shall  be  cubes  of  IJ 
inches  on  a  side,  with  rounded  edges.  The  individual  shot  shall 
be  replaced  by  new  ones  when  they  have  lost  one-tenth  of  their 
original  weight. 

5.  Revolutions  of  the  Charge. — The  number  of  revolutions  of  a 
standard  test  shall  be  1800,  and  the  speed  of  rotation  shall  not  fall 
below  28  nor  exceed  30  per  minute.  The  belt-power  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  rotate  the  rattler  at  the  same  speed  whether  charged  or 
empty. 

It  was  also  recommended  in  the  construction  of  the  rattler  that 
the  staves  be  made  of  steel  on  account  of  the  rapid  wear  of  the  cast 
iron. 

Absorption  Test. 

An  investigation  in  regard  to  this  test  was  also  made  by  Mr. 
Harrington.  lie  experimented  in  a  great  many  different  ways,  and 
his  conclusions  were  the  result  of  very  careful  study,*  as  is  shown 
in  detail  in  his  report. 

In  order  to  bring  the  samples  to  the  proper  standard  of  dryness,, 
they  were  kept  in  an  oven  that  was  constantly  maintained  at  a 
temperature  of  from  220°  to  240°  Fahr. 

Table  No.  67  shows  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  that 
respect,  and  the  following  are  his  conclusions: 

"  This  chart  shows  that  it  requires  four  days  to  dry  the  sam- 
ples of  brick  completely  and  thoroughly,  even  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  maintained  constantly  above  the  boiling-point  of  water. 
This  shows  how  complex  and  tortuous  the  pore-channels  through 
the  mass  of  the  brick  must  be,  since  the  water  exhausted  in  them 
must  be  superheated  and  under  ])ressure  for  the  entire  time  of  the 
test;  but  while  96  hours  is  necessary  to  complete  the  drying,  still 
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the  amount  of  moisture  lost  in  the  last  half  of  this  treatment  ia 
the  very  small  amount  of  only  5.9  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity 
evaporated.  For  practical  work  the  gain  in  time  of  48  hours  on  a 
test  is  worth  more  than  the  reduction  to  absolute  dryness." 

Table  No.  67. 


Bmod  of  Brick, 


Alton  PaTiog,brick  Oo.»  Alton.  Ill 

St.  LouU  l*r«acd-brick  Co.,  St*  Lpiifs,  Mo» 

Standard  FariQ^f-bhcIc  Co.,  St  Lcmii,  Mo.    ..  ,,.,   ., 

PuHnfton  Parinj^-bHck  Co.,  Gnle&burg,  Hi., 

flftrrClayCo.,  StreAior.  IH ** 

TQTiueo4  Fftvlui:'brlek  Co..  Ztuwsirme,  O . . . 

Moberly  Briek  Co.,  Moberlj,  Mo  .. 

OAl«sbui%  Paving-brick  Co..  G«Jeflburr>  11 U 

OalMburg  Brick  lUid  T<»rrm<^tt&  Co.*  Gfllssburs,  Ul. 

ATdrace  - -■- 


Pen?entages  of  W&ier  Eraporated, 


.310 

.030 
.040 


It 


.085 

.300 
.Oflfi 

,0G8 
.Iftk 
,090 
.Oad 
.090 


4« 


Eg 


.les 

.093 
.314 

.Its 


.178 


5^ 


.«60 
-ASS 

.ido 

,190 
,110 
.330 

.140 


,»J0 


3D 


.13S 

.-m 

.635 
,149 

.asiO 

J30 
Ml 
.155 
.130 
.1^ 


:«0 


1^ 


.136 

.£^ 

.155 
,130 
.130 


.330 


Table  No.  68. 


Bnuid. 


AJUm  PaviDfj^-brickc  Co *«. 

St.  L<>iii»  Pr^turd-biiek  Co  ....... 

St&iid&M  Pftvi Tig- brick  Co ...,., . 

PuriujftoD  Patjng-brlek  Co.. 

BarrCbiy  C^...... 

TowcrMsmt  PiftTtti«:*bnck  Co., 

Mob^rlT  Brick  Co 

XV  abftvfi  cia  v  Co- .  Veftdewbunf .  Ind . 
SUckP*^.-bHgkCo..  PlttaburK.  Pa* 
Imperfal  Par.  -brick  Co.,C4iitaD,  y. 
Dm  Holnes  P*vlttg-brick  Co,,  |>*» 
Holnes.  Ia     .  .     ,........,,.. 


Pferctiotages  of  Water  Absorbed. 


0.S7 

ose 

0  41 

0.^ 
0.^ 
1.60 

i.m 

ZA'i 
0.*5 

0.00 


0.55 
0.44 
0.65 
1.46 
QM 
0.57 
5J.«5 
5,^} 
^M 

0,75 


0.55 
0.44 
O.GU 
1.7(1 
l.flfl 
O.ift 
a.  10 
5.6.1 

0.37 

0.7B 


O.SO 
0  a 
0.70 
1.95 
iMO 

3,90 

5.87 
4.tk2 
0.^ 

1.03 


l.OA 
0.44 
0T« 
£.05 
^  iiO 
O.HB 
J.  10 
CIO 
4.1H 
0,70 

1.25 


0.44 

0.87 

s.so 

0,87 

4.'ie 
o.uo 

4.30  I 
0.85 

1.45 


1.51 
0.44 
0,«0 

a.ss 

2.70 
1,00 
4.»B 

4,29 
1.01 

1.^ 


0.44 

log 

9.  SI 
if.7| 
1.05 
4.5S 
5.40 
4,Sa 
2. IS 

1.T8 


1,75 
0.45 
1.13 
S.4S 
2.87 
1  90 

e  ea 

4^ 
l.'JS 

i.er 


•  Passing  lOO-mesh. 

Table  No.  68  shows  the  percentages  of  water  absorbed  at  dif- 
ferent intervals  of  complete  immersion. 

On  another  test  made  with  samples  from  which  both  ends  had 
b^en  broken,  leaving  practically  half  of  the  brick,  the  result  showed 
a  considerable  gain  over  that  for  which  the  whole  brick  was  used. 
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Experiments  were  also  made  with  Bmall  chips  from  the  interior  oi 
the  bricks  which  showed  the  same  line  of  facts  as  the  previous  ex 
periment.  He  concludes  that  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  be  possible  t' 
get  complete  saturation  even  if  the  hricks  were  first  put  into  t 
vacuum-chaniher  and  the  gas  from  tlieir  pores  exhausted.  The 
average  increase  of  absorption  of  the  half-bricks  over  the  whole  ones 
was  found  to  be  16|  per  cent  in  24  weeks,  and  the  average  increase 
of  sinall  pieces  over  hatf-brick??  and  whole  bricks  In  eight  weeks  was 
respectively^  47.3  and  GO.l  per  cent.  Mr.  Harrington  favors  the 
use  of  the  brick  which  have  first  been  used  in  the  rattler  test, 
because  the  action  of  the  water  by  absorption  takes  place  quicker 
with  such  brick,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  they  are  in  praeticall 
the  same  condition  as  th^  brick  that  are  exposed  in  a  pavemeai 
His  reports  having  been  presented  to  the  commission  and  discnssi 
the  following  points  were  agreed  upon  by  all; 

"  1.  That  all  the  evidence  showed  that  all  data  obtained  in  any 
short  test  of  less  than  one  week  is  far  from  representing  the  actual 
porosity  of  the  brick. 

"^.  That  the  results  of  short  tests  are  misleading,  because  the 
rates  of  absorption  of  different  samples  are  widely  different. 

"  3.  That  in  the  experience  of  members  of  the  commis&ian  n* 
connection  whatever  can  be  traced  between  a  low  absorption  tesi 
and  materials  of  wearing  quality  in  paving-bnck. 

"  4.  That  paving-bricks  which  are  soft  enough  to  became  lia 
to  destruction  by  frost  showed  this  structural  weakness  in  tl 
rattler  tegt  also." 

Consequently  the  commission  decided  officially  to  discontinue 
the  absorption  test  as  a  means  of  determining  the  value  of  paving- 
bricks;  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  still  adhere  to  its 
use,  the  following  specifications  for  conducting  the  test  were; 
adopted: 

"  1,  Numher  of  Brkl'. — The  number  of  brick  constituting 
sample  of  the  official  test  shall  be  five* 

"  2.  CondUim  of  IM  Brick. — The  brick  selected  for  conduct- 
ing this  test  shall  be  sneh  as  have  been  previously  exposed  to  the 
rattler  test.  If  such  are  not  available,  then  each  whole  brick  must 
he  broken  in  halves  before  the  test  begins. 

'*  3*  Dt'ping.^Thfj  brick  shall  be  dried  for  48  hours  coutin- 


Ker 


M 


'■* 
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nouiij  8T  a  lemptiMiTiire  of  230'  to  :2-V»'  Fahr  bc^fore  th<^  ^l^j^rfv- 

"4.  Soal'ifi<f, — ^Tbe  brick  fhiQl  W  veig-hcsi  before  m-ot^  *ii4 
i;-i  1  then  l»e  «>mj»iH<-lT  iiimjer>ed  for  48  ho\iT^ 

-•*.  Wiping. — Afur  soaking,  and  before  rowoi^hing.  th« 
Irivkj  must  be  wiped  until  free  from  surplus  water  and  pnetioaUy 
^rc  on  the  surface. 

**  0.  ITfiV/^iMf/. — The  j-aniples  must  then  Ih>  reweighini  at  one^ 
Tui:  K-aies  must  be  sensitive  to  1  gram. 

~  7.  Caluhiion  of  Be^ult, — The  inerea^e  in  weight  due  to 
aii?<»rption  shall  be  calculated  in  per  cents  of  the  dry  weight  of 
the  original  bricks."' 

The  commission  then  adopted  the  following  resolution  and 
attached  it  to  the  above  as  a  part  of  their  report: 

"  Resolved,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  commission,  any  pav- 
ing-brick which  will  satisfy  reasonahle  niechnnical  tcHts  will  not 
absorb  sufficient  water  to  prove  injurious  in  service.  Wi»  tlH»re- 
fore  recommend  that  the  absorption  test  be  abandoned  from  all 
official  tests  as  unnecessary,  if  not  absolutely  misleading.'* 

Cross-breaking  Test. 

Tills  test  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  tensilo 
ftreugth  of  the  brick.  This  examination  was  also  wnth  by  Mr. 
Harrington,  and  the  commission  after  consirlering  his  report 
^^opted  the  following  specifications  for  the  standard  method  of 
executing  the  cross-breaking  t*st  of  paving-brirk: 

'*  1.  Support  the  l)rick  on  edgf,  or  a^  ]hu]  in  a  pavf»ment,  on 
a  hardened  sttel  knife  roundfd  lon^nturlinally  to  the  radins  of  12 
incites,  and  transversely  u,  the  radiu.-«  of  }  inch,  and  \pf*]U'f]  in 
position  so  that  the  ^erew-^pan  of  f;  jn^heM  applied  to  k>ad  in  the 
Tiiiddle  of  the  top  .-^hall  pa,—  rhrouir!)  tjje  nteei  Icnife-M^^,  -trai/ht, 
lon^tudinal,  and  rounded  tran-ver^'eiy  to  a  radios  of  '/.^  inch. 

"2.  Apply  the  loa<!  to  rh*=-  midrl>  of  rh<=-  toT>  fa/:e  rhronsrh  a 
hardened  !iteel  Imife-ed-jre.  '»fr^;'jrht'.  lonjirndinally,  an^]  ronnded 
transversely  to  a  radius  of  '    .^  ir.rh. 

^Z,  Apply  the  load  in  a  tmiform  rate  of  iner^^ase  inr;i  truf^^ 
tiire  ensues. 
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"  4.  Complete  the  modulus  of  rupture  by  the  formula 

in  which  i^  =  modulus  of  rupture  in  pounds  per  square  inch; 
TV  =  the  total  brick  load  in  pounds;  L  =  the  length  of  span  in 
inches,  6;  jB  =  breadth  of  brick  in  inches;  D=  depth  of  brick  in 
inches. 

'*  5.  Samples  for  test  must  be  free  from  all  visible  irregularitiea 
of  surface  or  deformities  in  shape,  and  their  upper  and  lower  faces 
must  be  practically  parallel. 

"  6.  Not  less  than  ten  brick  shall  be  broken,  and  the  average 
of  all  is  to  be  taken  for  the  standard  test.'* 

The  following  passage  is  quoted  from  one  place  in  Mr.  Har- 
rington's report: 

*^  Cross-breaking  test  of  paving-brick  is  made  for  the  following 
reasons: 

"1.  It  furnishes  the  means  of  comparing  the  differences  of 
various  kinds  of  clay  paving  material. 

"2.  For  any  particular  kind  of  brick  it  shows  whether  the 
brick  has  been  properly  treated  in  the  various  stages  of  its  manu- 
facture. 

"  3.  It  indicates  the  resistance  of  the  material  in  cross-break- 
ing when  laid  on  beds  of  unyielding  and  uneven  surface. 

"  4.  The  cross-section  being  exposed,  the  interior  structure 
may  be  examined." 

In  order  to  obtain,  if  possible,  whether  any  agreement  could 
be  traced  between  excellence  in  cross-breaking  and  excellence  in 
the  other  tests,  the  facts  in  Table  No.  G9  were  collected.  The 
bricks  used  were  all  standard  paving-bricks  and  are  given  in  detail 
in  the  report.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  excellence  in  one 
test  does  not  at  all  imply  excellence  in  another.  For  instance,  Xo. 
6,  which  shows  the  least  loss  in  the  rattler  test,  has,  with  one  ex- 
ception, the  largest  amount  of  absorption,  and  has,  with  two 
exceptions,  the  lowest  specific  gravity. 

The  commission,  after  some  discussion,  agreed  to  pass  a  reso- 
lution leaving  the  test  as  permissible  or  optional  with  either 
engineer  or  maker,  without  condemning  it  unqualifiedly  as  had 
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been  done  with  the  absorption  test,  but  at  the  same  time  indicat- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  body  that  the  test  was  not  important  or 
especially  trustworthy. 

Crushing  Test. 
Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson  of  Washington  University  presented  the 
following  specifications  for  the  standard  method  of  making  the 
crushing  test  of  paving-brick: 


Table  No.  69. 

Designa- 

tklDOf 

Sample. 

Clay  Material 
IJsed. 

Dimenaions  of 
Brick. 
Incheo. 

Per  cent 
Loatin 
Rattler 
Teat. 

Percent 
Gain  in 
Abaorp- 
tlon  Teat. 

Specific 
QraTity. 

Modulua 
of  Rup- 
ture in 
Croaa- 
breaklng. 

1 

SUle 

8    X  8f  X  8 

18.72 

1.52 

2.41 

2669 

2 

<t 

8    X4    X2i 

14.58 

1.15 

2.84 

8668 

8 

4( 

8    X4    X2| 

11.45 

1.17 

2.87 

8619 

4 

** 

8fX4    X2i 
8}X4    X8i 

12.94 

1.88 

2.88 

8496 

5 

«< 

10.80 

1.72 

2.85 

8104 

6 

Mixture 

9    X4    X8 

9.86 

4.09 

2.24 

2842 

7 

Sbale 

8    X  8f  X  2i 

18.98 

2.05 

2.88 

2479 

8 

*• 

8    X4    X2i 

18.84 

0.92 

2.41 

8780 

9 

** 

8    X4    X2i 

10.12 

1.05 

2.86 

8618 

10 

it 

8    X  4    X  2i 

12.74 

1.85 

2.28 

2958 

11 

<< 

9X4X8 

10.26 

2.48 

2.27 

8056 

12 

Mixture 

9X4X8 

11.95 

2.86 

2.22 

2428 

18 

Fire-clay 

8i  X  4    X  2i 

10.87 

4.78 

2.20 

8221 

DESCRIPTION  OP  TESTS. 

Rattler. — Diameter  of  barrel  24  inches,  length  21  inches.  The  chamber  was 
filled  to  15^  of  its  volume,  and  the  charge  tumbled  40  minutes  at  80  revolutions 
per  minute. 

Abwrption, — Five  rattled  bricks  were  dried  48  hours  and  immersed  48  hours. 

Specific  QratUy. — From  some  samples  used  in  the  absorption  test. 

Oro»-breaking. — Span  6  inches.    Average  of  10  bricks  broken  on  edge. 

"1.  The  crushing  test  should  be  made  of  half-brick  loaded 
^gewise,  or  as  they  are  laid  on  the  street.  If  the  machine  used  is 
unable  to  crush  the  full  half-brick,  the  area  may  be  reduced  by 
<^hipping  off,  keeping  the  form  of  the  ])iece  to  be  tested  as  nearly 
prismatic  as  possible.  A  machine  of  at  least  100,000  lbs.  capacity 
should  be  used,  and  the  standard  should  not  be  reduced  below  4 
square  inches  area  in  cross-section  at  right  angles  to  direction  of 
load. 

"  2.  The  upper  and  lower  surfaces  should  preferably  be  ground 
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to  true  and  parallel  planes.  If  this  is  not  done,  thej  should  be 
bedded  in  plaster  of  Paris  while  in  the  testing-machine,  and  should 
be  allowed  to  harden  ten  minutes  under  weight  of  the  crushing 
plane  only  before  tlie  load  is  applied, 

^^  3,  The  load  should  be  applied  at  a  uniform  rate  of  increase 
to  the  point  of  rupture. 

"  4.  Not  le85  than  the  average  obtained  from  five  test«  of  five 
different  bricks  shall  constitute  a  standard  test " 

Thesie  sped fieat ions  were  adopted  unanimously. 

After  considerable  diseuflsion  and  consideration  of  data,  the 
commission  adopted  the  following: 

"  Whereas,  from  the  experimental  work  done  so  far  by  this 
commission,  or  by  others,  so  far  as  is  known  to  u&  in  ilie  applica- 
tion of  the  crngs-breaking  machine  tests  to  paving-bricks^  it  is 
not  poss^ibk*  to  if^how  any  clothe  rehitionsbip  between  the  qualitios 
necessary  for  a  good  paving  material  and  high  structural  strength 
as  indicated  by  either  of  these  tests, — 

**  Resolved,  that  for  this  roason  the  commipBxon  recommendj^ 
that  these  tests  bIuiII  be  considered  as  purely  optional  in  the  ex- 
amination of  paving  material,  and  not  necesBary  as  a  proof  of  ex- 
cellence:'* 

Hardness  and  Specific  Oravlty. 

Mr.  Harrington  submitted  data  obtained  from  ten  samples  of 
paving-bricks  ^^howing  the  ran^e  of  specific  gravity  from  2A9  up 
to  ^.41,  the  majority  being  between  2,25  and  3,35.  The  hardneiia 
of  a  well-burned  paving-brick  has  been  proven  to  lie  very  vla^Q  to 
6  in  Mohs'  seale^  and  it  is  not  po^i^iblc  by  any  known  process  of 
treatment  to  enable  them  to  rea<'h  the  hardness  of  7.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  email  range  as  nieHsiurcd  in  this  scale,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  suggesting  or  ap[»lying  any  other  test  for  hardness, 
the  commission  considered  this  test  of  doubtful  value.  Conse- 
quently the  following  resoltition  whs  passed; 

"  WJisrmSj  after  careful  considerfltion  of  all  the  data  as  ta 
hardness  and  specific  gravity  accessible  to  the  commission,  no  re- 
lationship between  these  qualities  and  those  necessary  for  good 
paving'brick  can  be  sbowTi  to  exist,— Therefore, 

"  Eemhtd,  that  the  commission  recommend  that  this  test  be 
abandoned  aa  unnecessary.^' 
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Prof.  Orton  presented  a  paper  to  the  National  Brick  Manu- 
facturers' Association  giving  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  the 
effect  of  structure  on  the  wearing  power  of  paving-brick,  and  in 
a  table  accompanying  it  he  showed  the  average  loss  to  106  end- 
cut  bricks  after  1000  revolutions  of  the  rattier  to  be  19.54  per 
cent,  and  after  2000  revolutions  of  the  rattler  to  be  27  per  cent,, 
and  the  average  of  side-cut  bricks  to  be  24.43  per  cent  after 
1000  revolutions,  and  32.9  per  cent  after  2000  revolutions;   that 
of  47  end-cut  plain  bricks  made  on  four  different  machines  in 
nine  different  tests  the  average  loss  was  21.05  per  cent  after  1000 
revolutions,  and  28.48  per  cent  after  2000  revolutions;   and  that 
of  59  end-cut  repressed  bricks  the  loss  was  18.23  per  cent  after 
1000  revolutions,  and  26.67  per  cent  after  2000  revolutions.    The 
average  modulus  of  rupture  for  repressed  bricks  was  2525,  and 
lor  end-cut  plain  bricks  2425.     For  side-cut  repressed  brick  the 
average  was  2346. 

After  having  made  all  of  the  above  tests  and  arrived  at  the 
results  of  each  for  any  particular  brick  that  may  have  been  offered 
at  any  competition,  it  will  be  necessary  to  combine  them  properly 
in  order  to  arrive  at  one  result  to  designate  the  actual  value  of  any 
particular  result. 

The  Board  of  Public  Improvements  of  St.  Louis  adopted 
formula  1,  while  Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson  advised  formula  2,  and  Mr. 
H.  A.  Wheeler  of  the  Missouri  Geological  Survey  recommends 
No.  3,  using  the  same  factors  as  in  the  other  two,  and  formula  4 
when  the  two  additional  factors  of  specific  gravity  and  hardnesa 
are  used. 


Fonnulal.      F  =  ^  +  j^j  +  2000  +  iOOO' 

2.  F=(25-i?)+(3-^)  +  i£  +  4^. 

3.  7=(18-i?)6  +  (7-^)4  +  „4+.  ^ 


220  ^  1000* 

4.     F=(16-i?)5  +  (7-^)2  +  ^^  +  ^ 

.   325 -/> 
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Formulas  1  and  2  are  based  on  the  following  mean  numerical  values 
deduced  from  the  St.  Louis  tests: 

B  =  16.5  per  cent; 
R6  =    4.7   ''      '' 
A  =    1.25  "      " 
T'  =     3300  pounds; 
C  =  13,000       " 

In  deducing  mean  values  for  formulsB  3  and  4  a  study  was 
made  of  tests  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  from  which  262 
were  selected  for  use,  and  they  gave  the  following: 

E  =  S  per  cent; 
A  =2    ''      " 
T  =  2200  pounds; 
C  =  10,000    " 
J9=2.25        " 

In  which  V  =  the  required  value;  RO  =:  the  rattler  loss  in  terms 
of  granite;  i?  =  the  rattler  loss  in  percentage  of  the  weight  of 
the  brick:  .1  =  per  cent  of  absori)tion  of  the  weight  of  the  brick; 
T  =  modulus  of  rupture  per  square  inch;  T'  =  the  crushing 
strengtli  per  inch  width;  C  =  crushing  strength  per  square  inch; 
D  ^  specific  gravity;  //  =:  hardness  by  Mohs'  scale. 

Wliere  the  four  factors,  K,  A,  T,  and  C,  only  are  used,  Mr. 
Wheeler  assigns  the  value  of  ()0  per  cent  to  the  rattler  test  and  50 
per  cent  where  all  the  above  factors  are  known,  while  Prof.  John- 
son assigns  50  and  the  Board  of  Public  Improvements  of  St.  Louis 
only  30  per  cent.  It  is  probable  that  the  value  of  the  rattler  test 
is  of  even  greater  value  than  that  assigned  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  and 
might  reach  75  per  cent,  as  no  engineer  would  be  willing  to  lay 
any  brick  in  a  pavement  that  had  not  passed  a  good  test  in  the 
rattler. 

Mr.  Wheeler  published  a  table  in  the  book  heretofore  men- 
tioned in  which  he  shows  the  comparative  ratings  of  two  well- 
known  paving-brick  by  the  formula^  here  given,  in  which  the 
necessity  of  assigning  the  proper  ])ercentages  to  each  factor  is  very 
clearly  demonstrated  to  any  one  having  a  knowledge  of  these 
brick. 
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In  Columbus,  Ohio,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  take  one  or 
more  samples  from  each  street  of  all  brick  used  and  test  them  by 
the  rattler  test  as  specified  by  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers' 
Association,  calling  as  loss  by  abrasion  all  pieces  of  one  pound 
weight,  and  less,  aiming  to  admit  on  the  streets  only  such  brick 
as  would  show  a  loss  of  less  than  27.5  per  cent  by  abrasion  imder 
this  test. 

\  record  of  one  test  was  for  blocks  selected  in  order  as  deliv- 
ered by  the  contractor:  charge  No.  1,  loss  18.55  per  cent;  charge 
Xo.  2,  loss  17.9  per  cent — average  18.22  per  cent. 

At  the  same  time,  blocks  which  were  slightly  fire-cracked  and 
which  the  inspector  had  rejected  as  unfit  for  use  were  tested  with 
the  following  results:  charge  No.  1,  loss  25.5  per  cent;  charge 
Xo.  2,  loss  24.25  per  cent — average  24.87  per  cent.  Which  is  a 
somewhat  better  s'howing  than  was  generally  obtained,  the  best 
single  charge  being:  loss  15.4  per  cent,  average  17.07  per  cent; 
and  the  highest  being:  loss  36.65  per  cent,  average  33.56  per  cent. 

Size  of  Bricks. 

Paving-bricks  have  been  made  of  very  different  shapes  and 
sizes  ])y  different  manufacturers.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
same  principles  laid  down  for  establishing  dimension  of  granite 
blocks  would  apply  to  sizes  of  paving-bricks;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  while  the  material  of  which  the  granite  blocks -arc 
made  is  natural,  that  composing  the  bricks  is  artificial.  Conse- 
quently new  conditions  arise,  and  in  determining  dimensions  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  method  of  manufacture.  If  the 
brick  is  made  too  long,  it  is  liable  to  warj)  either  in  the  preliminary 
drying  or  while  it  is  being  burned  in  the  kiln.  If  it  is  too  thick, 
so  that  the  clay  in  the  interior  is  vitrified  with  difficulty,  it  is 
probable  that  when  sufficient  heat  has  been  applied  to  insure 
proper  vitrification  to  the  central  part  of  the  brick,  the  outside 
will  have  been  damaged  and  the  brick  not  of  uniform  texture 
throughout,  so  that  in  determining  the  thickness  the  same  rule 
will  not  apply  to  all  clays,  as  soine  clays  will  Yitrify  more  readily 
than  others.  But  a  thickness  must  be  adopted  *'*''  »  «»rticular 
clay  which  will  admit  of  complete  vitrifio  ^ 

which  will  not  injure  any  portion  of  the  ^ 
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Then,  too,  apart  from  the  phy&ical  conditions  governing  the 
ekej  the  econoniic  reaBone  must  be  considered.  Jf  brick  are  made 
of  an  unnatural  size  as  compared  to  building-brick,  underburned 
brickj  which  are  always  found  in  greater  or  less  extent  in  every 
kiln  of  paving-brick,  will  be  almost  a  total  loss,  as  they  can  be  used 
to  very  little  advantage  for  any  other  purpose;  while  if  of  about 
the  Btandard  size  of  buiMing-brickj  the  soft  brick  can  always  be 
disposed  of  to  buildert*  without  loj^s. 

Bricks  have  been  made,  however,  and  used  in  pavements,  hav* 
ing  dimensions  as  large  as  4  x  .>  x  1^  inches,  but  for  the  above  and 
other  reasons  iheir  use  has  been  dis^eontinut'd,  and  at  the  jirc^ent 
time  smaller  sizes  are  ado]^tcd.  Many  nuumfacturers  make  two 
sizes,  the  smaller  being  practically  iJ^^xixS^  inches,  and  the 
larger  3x4x9  inches.  These  latter  are  generally  termed  blocka 
in  distinction  from  the  smaller  size,  _ 


Fonn  of  the  Brick.  ■ 

Whether  the  bricks  should  be  made  rectangular  in  shape  or 
whether  the  comers  should  be  rounded  off  is  a  mooted  question. 
The  argaiment  used  by  the  advoeatea  of  the  round  corner  is?  that 
if  the  brick  are  laid  with  square  edges,  the  inipact  of  the  horses* 
fiboes  soon  wears  them  off  practically  to  the  round  corners,  leav- 
ing them  in  a  rougher  and  much  worse  condition  than  if  they  had 
been  originally  nuide  round.  There  is  considerable  merit  in  thi^  ar- 
gument, and  if  the  joints  are  to  be  filled  with  sand  or  some  unstable 
filler,  it  is  probably  the  best  shape;  but  if  the  joint-filler  is  rigid^ 
like  Portland  cement  or  some  similar  filler,  so  that  the  joints 
ean  be  filled  solidly  to  the  top  and  so  maintained^  it  would  seem 
that  the  square-edged  brick  would  give  better  results.  With  the 
rounded  comer  and  the  joints  filled  only  to  the  top  of  the  brick  a 
thin  edge  of  the  filler  must  he  made  at  each  side  of  the  joint,  which 
is  maintained  with  difficulty  under  traffic.  It  has  not  l>een 
definitely  detemiined  by  manufacturers  which  is  the  bette 
method. 

Different  devices  have  been  adopted  for  keeping  the  bricks 
a  certain  distance  from  each  other  in  a  i)avement,  so  that  the  spac 
may  be  left  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  enough  filling  material  ta 
make  a  good  and  substantial  joint*    Some  blocks  have  a  projection 
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on  one  side  to  maintain  the  distance,  and  a  groove  on  the  other 
side  to  receive  the  joint-filling  material.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that,  whatever  the  material  composing  blocks  for  pavements,  the 
smaller  the  amount  of  joint-space  the  better.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  provide  any  special  ar- 
rangement for  keeping  the  brick  apart.  It  has  been  the  author's 
experience  that  where  the  brick  were  apparently  laid  tight  in  the 
work,  when  they  came  to  be  rammed  or  rolled  sufficient  space 
would  be  found  to  receive  the  proper  amount  of  joint-filler.  Upon 
this  question  of  size  and  shape  the  Philadelphia  specifications  say: 

"The  bricks  or  blocks  must  be  vitrified  clay,  repressedy 
especially  burned  for  street-paving,  and  not  less  than  9  inches 
long,  4  inches  wide,  and  3  inches  thick.  The  bricks  or  blocks  must 
have  two  or  more  ribs  or  projections  upon  one  of  the  vertical  sides 
extending  from  top  to  bottom.  On  the  opposite  vertical  side  of 
the  brick  or  block  [there  should  be]  a  groove  or  channel  extend- 
ing longitudinally  from  end  to  end  of  the  brick  or  block,  and  con- 
necting with  the  like  transverse  groove  extending  across  each  end,. 
thus  serving  by  contact  with  the  flat  side  of  an  adjoining  brick  or 
block  to  secure  a  separation,  so  that  cementing  material  may  efToct 
a  practical  encircling  of  each  brick  or  block,  flowing  into  thr* 
grooves,  thus  keying  or  locking  together  the  entire  pavement. 
The  Department  of  Public  Works  is  authorized,  however,  to  ac- 
cept proposals  for  street-paving  with  other  vitrified  brick,  pro- 
vided they  shall  be  in  quality  not  inferior  to  those  herein 
described." 

St.  Louis  specifications  say:  "  The  brick  shall  not  be  less  thair" 
8  inches  nor  more  than  9  inches  long,  not  less  than  2^  inches  nor* 
Tnore  than  4  inches  wide,  not  less  than  4  inches  nor  more  than  4^ 
inches  deep,  with  rounded  edges  of  a  radius  of  g  of  an  inch.  Said 
hrick  shall  be  of  the  kind  known  as  repressed  brick,  and  shall  be 
repressed  to  produce  a  mass  free  from  internal  flaws,  cracks,  or 
laminations.'^ 

Fonndation. 

The  foundation  of  a  brick  pavement,  like  that  of  all  others,. 
18  very  important.  As  has  been  shown  before,  blocks  of  waj 
™^  wearing  from  abrasion  wear  much  more  rapidly  if  th 
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not  exactly  level  ThiiB  if  the  blocks  are  set  and  mamtainpd  with 
a  Btnooth  even  surface,  eo  that  the  wear  is  direetlj  on  the  top 
rather  than  on  the  t'dge^  or  eorners,  the  ahrasion  is  rediicerl  to  a 
riiininmni  and  the  lite  of  the  pavemeixt  eorrt%spondingly  increased. 
Thifi^  is  particularly  important  in  a  hrick  pavement^  becauso  the 
blocks  are  necesjiarily  s^mall  and  the  numher  of  Joints  and  eorners 
correspondingly  incTeaa^d^  so  that  to  get  the  he.<t  results  the 
fouiidution  should  be  such  as  will  allow  the  brick  to  he  placed  in 
position  and  so  niaintaincd  nndur  trafhc.  Unfortunately  for  the 
good  name  of  brick  jmvements  this  jirinei}»lt',  if  understood,  has 
not  alwaj^B  been  carried  out  In  practice. 

Brick  pavements  have  been  laid  u]>on  foundations  of  sand 
alone,  a  combination  of  boards  and  sand^  a  combination  of  sand 
and  bricks  laid  tlat»  and  on  a  foundation  of  broken  stone  and 
cement  concrete. 

For  reasons  specified  above,  it  can  readily  lie  underBtood  that 
a  fonndatiou  of  sand  alone  cannot  be  expected  to  give  good  re- 
sults.   The  weight  of  a  vehicle  coming  upon  any  particular  brick 
is  transferred  to  the  foundation  Ijeneath^  and  if  the  foundatio; 
be  sand,  and  the  underlying  earth  unstable,  any  amount  of  hea 
traffic  is  bound  to  make  such  pavement  f^oou  apijoar  rough  an 
uneven.    The  wear  then  quickly  becomes  abnormal,  and  the  paverj 
ment  wears  out  and  la  replaeed  long  Viefore  it  should  have  beei 
The  early  pnvemimts  in  some  places  were  laid  on  a  foundation  o: 
3  inches  of  s^and,  upon  which  were  placed  oak  boards  !{  inchi 
thiek  whieh  had  been  previously  soaked  in  coal-tar,  and  this  co^ 
ered  with  a  eushion-coat  of  1  inch  or  1}  inches  of  sand.     Thii 
foundation  gave  very  good  results  for  light  traffic,  hut  could  noi 
be  expected  to  sustain  the  heavy  travel  of  business  streets. 

Another  method  adopted  was  laying  the  bricks  flatwise  on  a 
bed  of  sand,  rolling  and  ramming  them  thoroughly.    They  were    ^ 
then  covered  with  a  cushion-coat  of  sand,  and  the  surface  brick-^ 

set  on  edge.    This  construction  has  been  u&ed  to  considerable  ei :! 

tent  in  the  Central  West  and  with  good  results.  It  commend^*^ 
itself  to  cities  located  at  any  distance  from  stone-quarries*  foK^ 
two  reasons:  the  stone  necessary  for  this  foundation,  whetheiv^ 
nsed  with  or  without  cement,  is  expensive,  and  because  it  give^^il 
an  opportunity  for  the  economical  use  of  the  underburned  bricfe^^ 


verj 
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which  are  not  suitable  for  the  wearing  surface,  but  have  been 
burned  sufficiently  to  give  satisfaction  in  the  lower  course.  It 
can  be  seen  that  in  a  locality  where  brick  are  readily  available 
and  the  cost  of  freight  is  correspondingly  low,  and  where  broken 
stone  is  expensive,  this  would  be  an  economical  foundation;  but 
if  the  brick  are  to  be  carried  to  such  a  distance  that  freight  is  an 
important  item,  it  might  prove  to  be  expensive.  The  proper  plan 
must  be  determined  upon  in  each  case. 

Broken  Stone. 

In  many  parts  of  Illinois  where  paving-brick  have  been  used 
to  a  considerable  extent,  limestone  can  be  obtained  easily  and 
cheaply.  Consequently  foundations  of  broken  stone,  thoroughly 
rolled  and  compacted,  have  been  used  in  many  cities  with  excel- 
lent results.  With  this  material,  however,  care  must  be  taken  to 
roll  and  compact  the  stone  thoroughly  to  a  hard,  firm  surface,  so 
that  when  the  cushion-coat  of  sand  is  applied  and  the  pavement 
laid,  the  traffic  will  not  cause  the  sand  to  mix  with  the  stone  in 
the  foundation,  thus  causing  a  settlement  in  the  pavement  and 
allowing  it  to  become  rough  and  uneven.  Several  brick  pavements 
have  failed  from  this  cause.  If,  however,  the  stone  be  rolleil  as 
for  a  macadam  road  and  thoroughly  compacted  and  made  solid,  it 
cannot  fail  to  give  good  satisfaction  if  undisturbed. 

Cement  Concrete. 

The  best  foundation,  although  its  expense  in  every  case  may 
tiot  be  justifiable,  is  cement  concrete,  such  as  has  been  heretofore 
described.  It  should  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  for  asphalt 
Or  stone,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  surface  as  smooth 
as  possible,  so  that  there  ^ill  be  no  danger  of  any  brick  resting 
Xipon  a  projecting  piece  of  stone  and  so  getting  an  unequal  bear- 
ing, and  perhaps  breaking  under  a  heavy  load.  The  object  of  the 
sand  cushion  is  simply  to  give  the  brick  a  firm  bearing,  and  the 
smoother  the  surface  of  the  concrete  the  smaller  the  quantity  of 
Rand  necessary,  and  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  sand  the  less 
liable  is  any  individual  brick  to  settle  out  of  place. 
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not  exactly  level  Thus  if  the  blocks  are  set  and  maintained  with 
a  smooth  even  surface^  so  that  the  wear  is  directly  on  the 
rather  than  on  the  t-dges  or  corners,  the  ahrasion  k  reduced  to 
minimum  and  the  life  of  the  pavement  correspondingly  increa¥te< 
This  h  particularly  important  in  a  brick  pavement,  because  the 
blocks  are  necessarily  small  and  the  number  of  joints  and  corners 
correspomlingly  increased^  so  that  to  get  the  hest  results  the 
foundation  should  be  such  as  will  allow  the  brick  to  be  placed  in 
position  and  so  maintained  under  tralHe.  Unfortunately  for  the 
good  name  of  brick  pavements  this  lirintipUs  if  undurstood^  hai? 
not  Hlways  been  carried  out  in  practice. 

Brick  pavements  have  been  laid  upon   fouudatirins  of  @an< 
alom%  a  cohibi nation  of  boards  and  sandj  a  conibinaiion  of  san 
and  bricks  laid  flat,  and  on  a  foundation  of  broken  stone  and 
cement  concrete. 

For  reasons  specified  above,  it  can  readily  be  understood  that 
a  foundation  of  t^and  alone  cannot  be  expected  to  give  good  re- 
sults. The  weight  of  a  vehicle  coming  upon  any  particular  brick 
is  transferred  to  the  foundatioti  beneath,  and  i^  the  foundation 
l>e  sand,  and  the  underlying  earth  unstable,  any  amount  of  heavy 
traffic  is  Ijound  to  make  such  pavement  soon  appear  rough  and 
uneven.  The  wear  then  quickly  becomes  abnormal^  and  the  pave- 
ment weans  out  and  ia  replaced  long  before  it  should  have  been. 
The  early  pnvements  in  some  places  were  laid  on  a  foundation  of 
3  inches  of  sand,  upon  which  were  placed  oak  boards  1^  inches 
thick  which  had  been  previously  Boaked  in  coal-tar,  and  thi&  cov- 
ered with  n  cushion-coat  of  1  inch  or  1^  inches  of  sand.  This 
foundation  gave  very  good  results  for  light  traffiCj  but  could  aoi 
be  expectcfl  to  sustain  the  heavy  travel  of  business  streets. 

Another  method  adopted  was  laying  the  liricks  flatwise  <m 
bed  of  sand^  rolling  and  ramming  them  thoroughly.  They 
then  covered  with  a  cushion-coat  of  sand^  and  the  surface  brick 
set  on  edge.  This  construction  has  been  used  to  considerable  ex- 
tent in  the  Central  West  and  with  good  results.  It  com  mends 
itself  to  cities  located  at  any  distance  from  etone-quarries,  for 
two  reasons:  the  stone  necessary  for  this  foundation,  whether 
utserl  with  or  without  cement,  is  expensive,  and  because  it  giveaj 
an  opportunity  for  the  economical  use  of  the  underburned  hrid 
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which  are  not  suitable  for  the  wearing  surface,  but  have  been 
burned  sufficiently  to  give  satisfaction  in  the  lower  course.  It 
can  be  seen  that  in  a  locality  where  brick  are  readily  available 
and  the  cost  of  freight  is  correspondingly  low,  and  where  broken 
stone  is  expensive,  this  would  be  an  economical  foundation;  but 
if  the  brick  are  to  be  carried  to  such  a  distance  that  freight  is  an 
important  item,  it  might  prove  to  be  expensive.  The  proper  plan, 
must  be  determined  upon  in  each  case. 

Broken  Stone. 

In  many  parts  of  Illinois  where  paving-brick  have  been  used 
to  a  considerable  extent,  limestone  can  be  obtained  easily  and 
cheaply.     Consequently  foundations  of  broken  stone,  thoroughly 
rolled  and  compacted,  have  been  used  in  many  cities  with  excel- 
lent results.    With  this  material,  however,  care  must  be  taken  to 
Toll  and  compact  the  stone  thoroughly  to  a  hard,  firm  surface,  so 
that  when  the  cushion-coat  of  sand  is  applied  and  the  pavement 
laid,  the  traffic  will  not  cause  the  sand  to  mix  with  the  stone  in 
the  foundation,  thus  causing  a  settlement  in  the  pavement  and 
allowing  it  to  become  rough  and  uneven.    Several  brick  pavements 
have  failed  from  this  cause.    If,  however,  the  stone  be  rolled  as 
for  a  macadam  road  and  thoroughly  compacted  and  made  solid,  it 
cannot  fail  to  give  good  satisfaction  if  undisturbed. 

Cement  Concrete. 

The  best  foundation,  although  its  expense  in  every  case  may 
^ot  be  justifiable,  is  cement  concrete,  such  as  has  been  heretofore 
described.  It  should  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  for  asphalt 
OP  stone,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  surface  as  smooth 
^^  possible,  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  any  brick  resting 
^pon  a  projecting  piece  of  stone  and  so  getting  an  unequal  bear- 
ing, and  rerhaps  breaking  under  a  heavy  load.  The  object  of  the 
^nd  cushion  is  simply  to  give  the  brick  a  firm  bearing,  and  the 
smoother  the  surface  of  the  concrete  the  smaller  the  quantity  of 
'^nd  necessary,  and  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  sand  the  less 
hahle  is  any  individual  brick  to  settle  out  of  place. 
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Fig.  17  represents  a  cross-section  of  a  brick  pavement  on  a  coa-> 
cret^  base. 


Fia.  17. 

Joint-filling. 

The  material  for  filling  the  joints  of  the  brick  pavemeTit  is 
practically  the  &ame  ae  that  used  for  stone^  with  the  exception  of 
gravel  combined  with  tar.  All  have  been  used  m  different  m^- 
tioiis  of  the  country,  but  it  is  not  yet  a  f^ettled  fact  which  ifi 
the  best.  The  City  Engineer  of  Minneapolis  in  his  report  for 
18f)8  states  that  when,  during  the  year,  the  cit^'  asked  for  bids 
fmni  Tnanufiiciururs  for  furnishing  paving-briek,  with  i\  gunranti*e 
of  fifteen  years,  allowing  the  bidders  to  designate  the  filler  which 
they  preferred  .^hoidd  l>e  used,  one  bidder  specified  sun*U  and  dis?- 
tiiietly  i?tated  that  iinle.'^s  it  weri'  u^ed  he  would  not  guarantee  his 
l:>rick.  It  is  generally  considered^  however,  that  when  brick  are 
kid  on  a  ^oljd  foundation,  a  rigid^  or  at  least  water-tight,  joint- 
filJer  should  be  used.  Of  these,  the  three  principal  ones  are  Port- 
land-cement groutj  Murphy  grout,  and  paving-cement.  Engineers, 
however,  do  not  agree  as  to  which  one  of  the^e  gives  the  best  re* 
sulr>.  Tbe  two  former  are  rigid,  and  when  the  joints  are  once 
broken  they  can  never  be  made  tight  and  are  no  better  than  a  sand 
joint,  while  a  j>itch  joint  once  broken  will  become  solid  again  at  a 
warmer  temperature. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Municipal  ImproTe- 
ments,  held  in  Toronto  in  1899,  it  was  Mated  by  one  engineer,  in  a 
discussion  upon  this  subject,  that  he  had  examined  nearly  all  of 
the  hilck  pavements  laid  in  this  country  with  a  Portland-cement 
join  It  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  v;^t^  failures. 
Further  on  in  the  discussion  another  engineer  of  equal  experience 
stated  that  it  was  hie  belief  that  a  brick  pavement  well  laid  with 
a  Portland-cement  joint  wonld  last  five  years  longer  than  a  similar 
pavement  laid  with  sanrl  joints.  This  testimony  %v^s  corrolmratel 
Ij  that  of  another  engineer  of  considerable  experience.    The  prin- 
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<npal  objection  that  is  made  to  the  use  of  the  cement-grout  joint 
is  on  account  of  the  rumbling  noise  that  is  heard  when  driving  over 
such  a  pavement.  This  does  not  always  happen,  but  has  occurred 
in  a  great  many  instances  and  is  certainly  very  objectionable.  The 
nimbling  must  be  caused  by  cavities  that  exist  between  the  brick 
and  the  concrete.  Just  what  causes  these  cavities  is  not  so  well 
kno)*Ti. 

In  discussing  this  subject  in  a  convention  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers'  Association,  held   in   Pittsburg  in   1898,  it  was 
thought  by  many  of  the  manufacturers  that  these  cavities  were 
caused  by  a  slight  shrinkage  of  the  concrete,  and  their  remedy 
va:!  not  to  have  the  brick  laid  until  the  cement  had  become  thor- 
oughly set  and  dr}^     Other  people,  and  perhaps  those  who  have; 
^tuflied  the  question  more,  think  it  is  caused  by  expansion;  that  i\\v 
curljstone:?  acting  as  abutments  support  the  arche<l  pavement,  and 
that  it  expands  with  the  heat  and  rises  from  the  concrete.     To 
obviate  this  it  was  recommended  that  an  exj>ansion-joint  of  1  inch 
Of  \\  inches  be  left  next  the  curb  and  filled  with  asphalt  or  pavin;:- 
cement;  also  to  lay  expansion-joints  filled  with  the  same  matcri;:' 
across  the  street  at  regular  inter>'als.    It  would  seem,  however,  th:i' 
if  this  trouble  was  caused  by  expansion,  it  would  have  taken  plar«- 
longitudinally  along  the  street,  as  the  width  of  the  street  is  *«lighi 
3>  compared  to  its  length.     This  has  occurrwl  in  one  or  two  in- 
^^anees.    It  is  reported  that  at  Easton,  Pa.,  when  the  temiieratunr 
^•^s  94'  in  the  shade,  a  brick  pavement  was  heave<l  to  jjuch  an 
^^tent  that  it  broke  with  a  loud  noise.     The  rupture  form*:^!  an 
^reh  with  a  nine-fo<»t  s[^n  and  an  eight-inch  rise  extending  from 
^t3  rb  to  curb,  a  distance  of  42  feet. 

An  occurrence  somewhat  ?^imilar  to  this  to^>k  place  in  Xewark, 
^-  J.  Very  few  instances,  however,  have  Ijeen  refKirte^l,  and  in 
^^'•■•oklyri.  X.  Y..  there  is  one  street  laid  continuously  with  brick 
^ '  t  :t  i  r\.r:Ian"!-cem»rn:  joint,  a  distance  of  ^  mile,  where  no  trouble 
^*^  xbi*  kind  ha?  occurred. 

k  lSi:«.>.  hoxfrvrr.  tTo   olockir  of  brick  pavement   were  laid 

"■^^ii  t:.r  3lAck  V.'Xk  an*!  Portland-cement  joint.    After  the  l/rick^ 

'^■^"^  '.krA  ^jA  Liil  Sren  ro'.l^L  the  weather  turned  -<»  eo:d  that  it 

^^^  ;x:;^i»i!if:>Ie  tor  k  xhi'.e  :o  do  the  grouiinz.    When  the  v^rath^-r 

^*^iLe  TirzL^T.  :r-  4t-rTnr.":r.i'  v-  r.il  furl'.er.  ;:  X4-  fo'jnd  that 
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the  bricks  were  m  solidly  imbedded  in  the  frozen  sand  that  miiDy 
of  them  broke  under  the  roller  and  the  rolling  was  discontinuL^d. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  thaw  out  the  frozen  sand  with  hot  water, 
but  how  thoroughly  it  was  accomplished  is  uncertain.  Alter  the 
pavement  had  been  laid  for  some  timej  a  great  deal  of  rujubUn>^ 
was  observed  when  teams  were  driving  over  it,  and  many  com- 
plaints were  made  by  property  owners.  The  bricks  were  cut  out 
for  a  distance  of  IJ  inches  along  i\m  curb  on  both  sides,  to  see  if 
that  would  relieve  %  but  no  difference  was  noticed ,  A  fifteen- ton 
macadam  roller  wa^  run  continuously  over  one  block  during  an 
entire  day  in  an  attempt  to  press  the  brick  down  to  a  firm,  bearing. 
This  caused  no  impression  whatever  upon  the  pavement,  and  the 
noise  still  continued  as  loud  as  before.  So  many  and  persistent 
were  the  complaints  that  the  brick  was  finally  taken  up  and  re- 
placed with  asphalt.  The  other  block,  however,  was  not  quite  so 
noisy  and  is  still  in  use,  and  no  complaints  are  made  by  the  prop- 
erty ownerBj  and  it  seems  as  if  the  noise  had  decrease. 

The  theory  of  the  city  authorities  was  that  there  were  slight 
local  cavities  exi&ting  between  the  brick  and  the  concrete,  caused 
by  the  frozen  sand  melting  and  shrinking  somewhat.  It  is  prob- 
able that  an  air-space  of  |  of  an  inch,  and  perhaps  even  less  than 
that,  wtjuld  cause  this  rumbling,  and  it  would  seem  in  this  case  as 
i£  the  above  were  the  proper  solution.  The  argument  against  the 
expansion  theory  is  that  in  many  cases  the  noise  is  reported  to  have 
been  greater  during  cold  weather  than  warm. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  a  brick  pavement  with 
"its  joints  filled  with  a  good  cement  grout  will  last  materially  longer 
than  one  with  a  less  rigid  filler,  and  if  the  pavement  is  laid  during 
warm  weather  and  care  is  taken  to  have  the  bricks  thoroughly  rolled 
and  bedded  in  sand^  there  should  be  no  trouble  from  abnormal 
noise.  No  trouble  from  noise  has  ever  been  experienced  when 
sand  or  paving-cement  has  been  used  as  a  filler.  If  the  foundation 
is  not  solid  and  is  liable  to  settle  unevenly,  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
money  to  use  a  rigid  filler* 

One  objection  to  the  rigid  joint  is  the  difficulty  with  which  cuts 
are  made  in  the  pavement.  Many  bricks  are  broken  in  taking  them 
up,  and  the  expense  of  cleaning  before  relaying  is  considerable. 
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It  is  also  hard  to  keep  traffic  off  a  small  patch  while  the  cement  is 
setting. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  brick  pavements  in  the  West 
have  been  laid  entirely  with  sand  joints,  and  experience  there  has 
shown  that  good  brick  will  wear  well  under  such  conditions,  but  the 
pavement  will  not  be  impervious  to  water.  When  that  is  required 
a  solid  filler  must  be  used;  and  if  the  engineers  are  afraid  of  noise 
from  Portland-cement,  a  paving-cement  filler  can  be  used  to 
advantage.  If  sand  is  used,  it  should  be  fine,  silicious,  and  per- 
fectly dry,  so  that  it  can  be  swept  readily  into  the  joints,  so  as  to 
fill  them  completely  and  thus  maintain  the  bricks  in  the  position 
in  which  they  are  placed. 

The  paving-cement  should  be  applied  at  a  temperature  of  from 
260**  to  300**,  and  if  possible  during  the  warm  portion  of  the  day 
when  the  bricks  themselves  are  warm,  so  as  to  allow  the  cement  to 
flow  readily  and  completely  fill  the  joints.  This  filling  is  some- 
times applied  by  pouring  the  cement  directly  into  the  joints  from 
buckets  made  for  that  purpose,  or  by  spreading  it  indiscriminately 
over  the  surface  and  sweeping  it  into  the  joints  with  brooms.  The 
objection  to  this  latt^  method  is  that  a  certain  amount  of  the 
cement  is  wasted  and  the  entire  surface  of  the  pavement  covered, 
which  is  liable  to  be  sticky  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  To 
obviate  this  last  trouble,  as  soon  as  the  joints  are  filled  the  pave- 
ment should  be  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  sand,  which  under 
traffic  will  take  up  the  cement  and  clean  the  surface  to  a  certain 
extent.  If  the  first  covering  should  not  do  this  satisfactorily,  a 
second  can  be  applied.  This  will  also  probably  be  necessary  if  the 
joints  are  filled  from  the  buckets. 

The  grout,  when  Portland  cement  is  used,  is  made  by  mixing 
equal  parts  of  Portland  cement  and  fine,  sharp  sand  with  sufficient 
water  to  give  it  such  a  consistency  that  it  ^ill  readily  flow  into  all 
the  joints.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  this  mixing  both  of  the 
cement  and  sand,  and  also  when  the  water  is  added,  so  that  the 
grout  shall  be  uniform  in  quality  and  not  leave  one  joint  in  the 
bricks  filled  with  almost  pure  cement  and  another  with  almost  clear 
sand.  The  grout  is  generally  mixed  in  large  boxes,  taking  one 
barrel  of  cement  at  a  time,  and,  after  being  thoroughly  mixed, 
poured   out   upon   the   pavement   and   thoroughly   broomed   into 
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the  joints.  The  street  should  be  closed  to  traffic  imtil  the 
mortar  of  the  joints  h  absolutely  and  entirely  set,  which  will 
probably  require  a  week  and  perhaps  more;  but  it  is  vury  important 
that  it  be  thoroughly  hardened  before  any  traffic  is  allowed  upon  it. 


laying  the  Brick* 

After  the  concrete  has  become  sufficiently  set  it  should  be 
covered  with  a  sand  cushion,  care  being  taken  to  see  that  the  sand 
is  entirely  free  from  any  small  stones  or  pebbles  that  might  cau^e 
the  brick  to  be  supported  unequally.  The  sand  ii  brought  to  the 
exact  shape  desired  b}^  means  of  a  template  which  has  been  cut  to 
the  required  crown,  resting  on  the  curbs  if  the  roadway  be  nar- 
row,  or,  if  too  wide  for  that  method,  with  one  end  resting  on  the 
curb  and  the  other  on  a  scantling  buried  in  the  sand  at  the  cen* 
tre.  After  one  side  is  brought  to  the  desired  shape  the  template 
can  bo  reversed  and  used  on  the  other  side.  No  walking  on  the 
prepared  surface*  or  disturbance  of  it  of  any  kind,  should  be  al- 
lowed. The  pavers,  unlike  stone-pavers,  should  stand  on  tho 
completed  pavement,  working  from  themselves*  The  course;* 
should  alway^i  be  st-arted  with  a  half-brick^  so  as  to  break  the 
joints  evenly  across  the  street,  and  when  finished  they  should  be 
set  up  tightl}'  with  an  iron  bar  so  that  the  end  joint  shall  be  as 
close  as  possible. 

This  is  importanl,  whatever  the  joint-filler  is,  as  these  eroaa- 
joints  come  directly  in  the  line  of  travel.  The  courses  should  be 
kept  square  with  the  street  and  trued  np  every  four  or  five  feet* 
[it  is  customary  generally  to  have  one  man  working  at  the  side  of 
a  fitreet  where  the  courses  are  completed,  cutting  the  brick  to  be 
used  as  closers-  After  the  brick  have  been  laid^  the  surface  should 
be  swept  off  clean  and,  if  a  steam-roller  is  to  be  had,  should  be 
thoroughly  rolled  until  all  the  brick  are  brought  to  a  firm  and 
even  bearing.  If  the  brick  run  unevenly  for  hardness,  it  may  be 
desirable^  just  previous  to  rolling,  to  wet  the  pavement  thoroughly 
with  a  hand-hose,  so  that  the  soft  bricks  can  be  detected.  This  is 
a  sure  testj  as  the  soft  brick  absorb  the  water  readily,  and  when 
the  harder  ones  dry  those  retaining  the  moisture  can  easily  be  seen 
and  should  be  removed  and  others  put  in  their  places. 

If  a  steam-roller  cannot  be  hadj  good  results  can  be  obtained 
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by  ramming,  when  a  plank  should  be  laid  on  the  surface  parallel 
to  the  curb-lines,  and  the  pavement  rammed  by  striking  the  plank 
witli  an  iron  rammer.  If  the  planking  is  used  crosswise  of  the 
street,  the  pavement  is  liable  to  be  rammed  unevenly.  The  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  stone  pavement  for  the  position  of  the 
bricks  and  direction  of  the  courses,  both  between  streets  and  at 
intersections,  are  perfectly  applicable  to  brick.  The  method 
t  hown  in  Fig.  57,  called  the  hcrrintrhoiie  plan,  is  sometimes  used. 
This,  however,  is  not  desirable,  as  between  the  streets  it  brings  the 
line  of  cross-joints  lengthwise  to  the  travel  of  the  street,  which 
permits  a  weak  spot  in  the  pavement,  and  at  intersections  it  brings 
a  great  many  of  the  brick  lengthwise  of  the  traffic  turning  the 
corners.  This  method  has  never  been  used  to  any  great  extent. 
Brick  pavements,  especially  when  laid  with  a  sand  filler,  generally 
show  considerable  wear  during  the  first  few  weeks,  especially  if 
laid  with  rectangular  bricks  rather  than  those  with  rounded  edges. 
This  is  because  the  traffic  quickly  finds  any  inequalities  in  the  sur- 
face, and  also  because  the  horses'  shoes  soon  round  off  the  edges  of 
the  softer  brick;  but  in  a  short  time  tliis  abnormal  wear  ceases, 
and  from  then  on  the  observable  wear  is  slight. 

Brick  specifications  vary  principally  in  the  tests  that  shall  be 
required,  joint-filling,  and  foundations.  The  following  is  taken 
from  the  specifications  of  St.  Louis: 

"  To  secure  uniformity  in  bricks  of  approved  manufacture,  de- 
livered for  use,  the  following  tests  shall  be  made: 

"  1.  They  shall  show  a  modulus  of  rupture  in  cross-breaking  of 
not  less  than  twenty-five  hundred. pounds  per  square  inch. 

"  2.  Specimen  bricks  shall  be  placed  in  the  machine  known  as 
a  'rattler,'  twenty-eight  inches  in  diameter,  making  thirty  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  The  number  of  revolutions  for  a  standard 
test  shall  be  eighteen  hundred,  and  if  the  loss  of  weight  by 
abrasion  or  impact  during  such  test  shall  exceed  thirty  per  cent 
of  the  original  weight  of  the  bricks  tested,  then  the  bricks  shall 
be  rejected.  An  official  test  to  be  the  average  of  two  of  the  above 
tests. 

"  Xo  bid  contemplating  the  use  of  rejected  brick  shall  be  enter- 
tained. 

"  Samples  may  be  submitted  by  manufacturers,  in  which  case 
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the  bidder  proposing  to  use  brick  of  such  manufflcture  will  not  be 
required  to  fiubmit  .sumples.  The  quality  of  brick  furnished  uniit 
conforni  to  the  sampler  presented  by  the  luanufiK^turers  and  kejit 
in  the  othce  of  the  Street  Conimissioner. 

**  The  Street  Commissioner  resen^es  the  right  to  reject  any  and 
all  bricks  which,  in  his  opinion,  do  not  conform  to  the  above  speci- 
fications. 

"  Any  brick  may  have  a  proper  shrinkage,  hut  shall  not  differ 
materially  in  hht  from  the  accepted  samples  of  the  same  make^  nor 
shall  tliey  differ  greatly  in  color  from  the  natural  color  of  the 
well-burned  brick  of  its  class  and  manufacture* 

"No  bats  or  broken  bricks  t^^hall  be  used  except  at  the  curbs, 
where  nothing  less  than  half  a  brick  shall  be  used  to  break  joints. 
The  bricks  to  be  laid  in  straight  lines,  and  all  joints  broken  by  a 
lap  of  at  least  two  inches,  io  be  set  on  edge  on  the  sand  as  closely 
and  compactly  as  possible  nm\  at  right  angles  with  the  line  of  the 
curb,  except  at  street-intersections,  where  they  are  to  be  laid  as 
the  Street  Commissioner  may  direct, 

"  The  pavement  to  be  thoroughly  rammed  two  or  three  times 
with  a  paver  s  rammer  weighing  not  less  than  seventy-five  ponuds. 
The  pavement  to  be  surfaced  up  by  using  a  long  straight-edge  and 
by  a  thoroiigh  rolling  of  the  pavement  with  a  road-roller  weigh- 
ing not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  six  tons,  and  when  com- 
pleted to  conform  to  the  true  grade  and  erosB-gection  of  the  road- 
way. 

**A11  Joints  in  the  pavement  shall  be  completely  filled  with 
Portland'Ceinent  grout.  The  cement  to  be  of  brand  approved  by 
Street  Commissioner  to  be  fine  ground;  eighty-five  per  cent  shall 
pass  tbroiigb  a  siiive  having  ten  thousand  meshes  to  the  square 
inch.  All  cement  shall  be  capable  of  withstanding  a  tensile  strain 
of  five  hundred  pounds  per  square  inch  of  section,  when  mixed 
neat,  made  into  briquettes  and  exposed  twenty-four  hours  in  air 
and  six  days  under  water.  All  cement  shall  be  put  up  in  well- 
made  harrelsj  and  all  short  weight  or  damaged  barrels 
jected.  Cement  without  manufacturers*  brand  and 
cate  will  he  rejected  without  test.*' 

"The  grout  shall  be  mixed  in  portable  boxes  in  f 
of  one  part  cement  to  one  part  sand.    The  e 
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thoroughly  mixed  together  dry,  then  sufficient  water  to  be  added 
to  make  a  grout  of  proper  fluidity  when  thoroughly  stirred. 

"The  grout  shall  be  transferred  to  the  pavement  in  hand- 
scoops,  or  as  the  Street  Commissioner  may  direct,  and  rapidly 
swept  into  the  joints  of  the  pavement  with  proper  brooms. 

"  Teams,  carts,  and  wagon  traffic  and  wheeling  in  barrows,  ex- 
cept on  plank,  will  not  be  allowed  on  the  pavement  for  at  least 
seven  days  after  the  grout  is  applied. 

"  The  surface  of  the  pavement,  when  completed,  shall  be  cov- 
ered with  one-half  inch  of  clean,  coarse  sand  of  approved  quality, 
which,  with  all  dirt,  shall  be  removed  from  the  pavement  and 
sewer-inlets,  by  or  at  the  expense  of  the  contractor,  at  such  time, 
before  the  final  acceptance  of  the  work,  as  the  Street  Commis- 
sioner may  direct/' 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Philadelphia  specifications: 
"  The  bricks  or  blocks  must  be  set  vertically  on  edge  in  close 
contact  with  each  other,  in  straight  rows  across  the  street  excepting 
at  intersections,  which  shall  be  paved  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees to  the  lines  of  the  intersecting  roadways,  and  those  in  adjoin- 
ing rows  80  set  as  to  regularly  break  joints.  No  bats  or  broken 
bricks  or  blocks  can  be  used  except  at  curbs,  where  half-bricks  or 
blocks  must  be  used  to  break  joints.  The  bricks  or  blocks,  having 
been  set,  must  be  rolled  with  the  above-mentioned  steam-roller. 

"After  being  rolled,  the  surface  of  the  roadway  must  be  true 
to  grade,  and  show  no  continuous  lines  of  unequal  settlements  pro- 
duced by  the  roller. 

••  After  being  thoroughly  rolled,  the  bricks  or  blocks  shall  be 
grouted  with  Portland-cement  grouting  until  the  joints  are  filled 
flush  with  the  surface  of  the  bricks  or  blocks.  The  grouting  to  be 
composed  of  one  part  fresh-ground  Portland  cement  and  one  part 
clean  bar  sand,  and  mixed  with  clean  water  to  a  consistency  that 
^11  readily  permeate  the  joints  between  the  bricks." 

While  brick  pavements  have  been  in  use  in  this  country  for 

'  about  twenty  years,  according  to  the  bulletin  of  the  Depart- 

ar  issued  in  1899  tliere  were  18,665,000  square  yards 

over  thirty   tliousand  inhabitants,  Philadelphia 

"*  7'?7,123  sijuare  yards,  Des  Moines,  la., 

nrds,  Columbus,  0.,  third,  with 
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IfiObyOlb  square  yards^  Clevelandy  0.^  with  800,000  square  yard^ 
and  Louisville,  Ky.,  with  659,733  square  yards. 

The  following  are  the  lowest  bids  received  for  brick  pavementa 
at  different  places  in  the  spring  of  1900: 

Hampton,  Va.,  May  3 |2^ 

Clean,  N.  Y.,  April  25 1.80 

Norfolk,  Va.,  April  26...; 2.17 

Bellefontaine,  O.,  April  24 1.36 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  April  16 2.10 

Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  April  16 1.45 

Columbus,  Ga 2.00 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  May  9 1.79% 

Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  May  9 2.47 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  18 1.92 

Cambridge,  O.,  June  2 1.15 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 1.95  . 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y 1.91 

Bay  City,  Apch 1.76 

Peoria,  lU 1^% 

Bridgeport;,  Conn 2.19 

MATBRIAL   PER  SQUARE  YARD   OF  BRICK   PAVBliEnT. 

Size  of  brick 21/2  X  4  x  SVg  inches 

Size  of  blocks 3      X4x9     inches 

Number  of  brick  per  square  yard 58 

Number  of  blocks 44 

Yards  of  pavement  per  barrel  of  Portland  cement 

for  joint-filling 45 

Gallons  paving-cement  per  square  yard 1% 

ESTIMATED    COST. 

68  bricks  at  $14  per  M $0.81 

Joint-filling  Portland  cement. 10 

Joint-filling  paving-cement 16 

Sand    05 

Labor  laying 06 

Concrete  base 55 

Total  Portland-cement  joints $1.67 

Total  paving-cement  joints $1.63 


CHAPTER  X. 


WOOD  PAVEMENTS. 


Without  doubt  the  crudest  and  probably  the  earliest  fonn  of 
a  wooden  roadway  was  that  which  is  generally  known  as  the 
corduroy  road.  This  was  constructed  roughly  by  laying  logs  cut 
to  the  desired  length  across  the  roadway  in  close  contact  with  each 
other.  This  construction  was  used  at  low  places  in  roads  across 
swamps,  and,  while  being  very  rough  and  uncomfortable,  was  fairly 
serviceable  and  made  many  of  the  roads  passable  which,  without 
this,  could  not  have  been  used  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year.  This  form  of  roadway  is  in  use  now  to  a  limited  extent  on 
wood  roads  in  certain  parts  of  New  England. 

In  Alpena,  Mich.,  roadways,  and  even  entire  streets,  have  been 
graded  with  sawdust,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  State  roads  have 
been  constructed  of  charcoal.  The  method  was  to  pile  logs  along 
the  road  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  bum  them  in  practically  the 
position  in  which  the  material  was  to  be  used.  After  the  coal  was 
burned,  it  was  raken  off  and  graded  down  to  the  required  width  and 
depth  of  the  road.  This  construction  gave  very  good  satisfaction, 
and  in  1845  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  in  his  report  stated  that 
at  the  season  when  the  mud  in  an  adjoining  road  was  half-axletree 
deep,  on  the  coal  road  there  was  none  at  all,  and  the  impress  of 
the  feet  of  horses  passing  rapidly  over  it  was  like  that  made  on 
hard-washed  sand  as  the  surf  recedes  on  the  shore  of  a  lake. 

Russia,  however,  is  reported  to  have  had  the  first  real  wooden 
pavements,  as  hexagonal  blocks  are  said  to  have  been  in  use  there 
several  hundred  years  ago.  They  could  not  have  been  used  to  any 
^eat  extent  or  for  any  great  length  of  time,  as  no  detailed  : 
is  obtainable  of  them. 

In  London,  Eng.,  the  first  wooden  pavement  was  lai 
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Thi%  consisted  of  hexagonal  blocke  of  fir,  some  0  to  8  inehes 
across  and  4  to  0  inches  deep.  They  were  kid  on  a  foundation  of 
gravel  that  had  been  previously  compacted.  The  blocks  were  either 
bevelM  on  the  edges  or  grooved  on  the  face  to  afford  foothold  for 
the  horses.  These  Urst  pavements  were  not  very  successful,  but 
others  soon  followed.  Mr.  llayward,  the  engineer  of  the  Sewer 
Commission^  stated  in  a  re|K)rt  made  in  1BT4  that,  counting  the  size 
of  blocks  a&i  constituting  the  difference,  there  innsiit  have  been  more 
than  two  dozen  different  kinds  of  wood  pavements  osperimenti 
with  in  the  city  previous  to  that  time. 

Another  system  known  at?  Carey^s  consisted  of  blocks  (>|  to 
inches  wide,  13  to  15  inclies  Iong»  and  8  or  y  inches  deep,  the  sides 
and  ends  having  projecting  and  re-entering  angles,  locking  the 
blocks  together  to  prevent  uneciual  settlement.  Pavements  of  this 
kind  were  laid  in  1811  and  1842,  lliey  required  renewing  every 
three  or  four  years.  The  dimensions  of  the  blocks  were  afterwards 
modified  and  finally  reduced  to  a  width  of  4  inches  and  a  depth  of 
5  or  6  inches,  and  the  re-entering  angles  were  also  discarded. 

Anolher  system,  known  as  Improved  Wood,  was  first  adopted 
in  187 L  On  a  subgrade  a  lied  of  4  inches  of  sand  was  laid,  and 
upon  that  two  layers  of  inch  deal  boards,  saturated  with  boiling 
tar,  one  layer  across  the  other.  The  blocks  were  3  inches  wide,  5 
inches  deep,  and  9  inches  long.  They  also  were  dipped  in  tar  and 
laid  on  \\\t  board.s  with  the  end  joints  closed,  but  the  transverse 
joints  were  f  of  an  inch  wide,  the  space  being  maintained  by  pieces 
of  boards  nailed  to  the  foundation  and  also  to  the  blocks.  The 
Joints  were  filled  with  gravel,  rammed,  then  a  composition  of  pitch 
and  tar  was  ponred  in  until  the  joints  were  completely  filled,  when 
the  surface  was  also  covered  with  tar,  gravel,  and  sharp  sand. 
This  foundation  was  somewhat  clastic  and  maintained  the  even 
surface  of  the  pavement  as  long  as  it  ^'as  in  shape,  hut  when  the 
pavement  became  pervious  to  water  it  settled  and  became  rough 
and  uneven.  This  was  probably  the  first  use  of  the  tar  aaid  gravel 
joint  for  pavements  of  any  description. 

In  1872  a  cement -concrete  foundation  wm  firi^t  ug^d  for  a  w*ood 
pavement.  The  concrete  wm  4  inchea  thick  and  was  laid  by  the 
Ligno  Mineral  Co.  The  blocks  were  of  beech,  mineralized  by  a 
special  process,  3|  inches  wide,  4^  inches  deep,  and  7|r  long,  with 
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the  ends  cut  to  an  angle  of  60**.  They  were  laid  with  the  ends 
inelinrng  in  opposite  directions  in  alternate  courses.  In  a  few 
jears,  however,  this  form  of  block  was  abandoned  for  the  rectangu- 
lar, and  fir  was  used  instead  of  beech.  The  blocks  were  bedded 
in  Portland  cement  and  laid  with  joints  i  inch  wide,  partly  filled 
with  asphalt,  and  then  grouted  with  mortar.  It  was  thought  after 
a  few  years'  experience  that  the  laying  of  the  blocks  directly  upon 
concrete  made  so  rigid  a  construction  that  the  blocks  wore  more 
rapidly  under  traffic  than  they  otherwise  would.  There  were  sev- 
eral means  devised  for  overcoming  this  and  making  the  pavemeni 
more  elastic.  The  Asphalt  Wood  Paving  Co.  laid  \  inch  of  asphalt 
npon  concrete,  and  formed  also  the  lower  part  of  the  joint  with 
the  same  material,  and  the  upper  part  with  a  grout  of  Portland 
cement  and  gravel.  In  addition  to  the  elasticity,  it  was  claimed 
that  this  also  gave  a  perfectly  water-tight  joint.  One  objection 
to  this  method,  however,  was  that  the  asphalt  softened  under 
blocks  when  the  weather  became  hot,  allowing  them  to  settle  un- 
evenly under  traffic,  making  the  pavement  generally  uneven  and 
<?onsequently  causing  abnormal  wear. 

Still  another  system  was  what  was  known  as  Henson's.  In  this 
method  the  blocks  were  laid  close,  with  a  strip  of  roofing-felt  from 
Vift  to  Vs  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  thick,  cut  to  the  same  width  as  the  depth  of 
the  blocks,  laid  between  each  course.  The  joint  was  thus  closed 
*8  completely  as  possible,  leaving  only  the  actual  fabric  of  the 
^elt,  the  material  support  of  the  blocks  saving  them  from  the 
rapidly  destroying  action  of  spreading  at  the  edges.  The  pro- 
tection of  the  wood  was  further  enhanced  by  a  layer  of  similar 
felt  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  concrete  foundation  upon  which 
thi'  wooden  blocks  were  cushioned.  Another  object  of  laying  the 
Wt  between  the  blocks  was  to  take  up  any  longitudinal  expansion 
that  might  occur  on  account  of  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere, 
h  was  thought  that  the  felt  would  be  thick  enough  to  provide  for 
thp  expansion  of  any  one  course  of  blocks.  The  results  justified 
this  method,  which  was  somewhat  expensive,  but  the  endurance 
^f  the  blocks  was  said  to  be  increased  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
hy  this  freedom  from  the  joining  of  the  blocks  and  the  mutual 
support  of  the  edges.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  transverse  ex- 
pansion a  space  of  1  or  1^  inches  was  left  along  by  the  curb  and 
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filled  with  asphalt,  sand,  ar  graveL  In  some  aif>e%  however,  th 
row  of  Wocks  next  to  the  curb  was  left  open  until  I  he  greflte 
amount  of  expansion  had  taken  place,  and  then  tilled  in. 

The  kind  of  wood  used  in  London  at  thai  time  was  geEemiljl 
Swedish  deal^  and  the  blocks  wero  generally  laid  without  mf^ 
chemical  treatment,  as  that  was  considered  of  doubtful  ad* 
vantage,  as  they  wore  out  under  traffic  rather  than  failed  frnrt 
decay,  and  it  was  not  thought  that  creosoting  or  similar  treats 
ment  would  benefit  the  wearing  qualities. 

Ill  1874  Mr.  Wm.  Ha}nrood  made  an  extensive  report  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  London  upon  tiie  comparative  nwril^ 
of  wood  and  asphalt  pavements.  At  that  time  there  were  bufl 
12,238  square  yards  of  wood  pavement  and  30,802  square  varA^ ' 
asphalt,  quite  a  portion  of  the  area  previously  laid  with  m>«j 
having  been  replaced  with  asphalt. 

In  a  table  which  he  preeented  at  that  time  he  gave  the  aeti^il 
life  of  wooden  pavements  that  had  been  laid  at  difiereat  tima 
since  1841  as  var3ing  from  five  years  and  ^y^  months  to  ninete 
years  and  one  month.  The  pavement  having  the  longest  lif^ 
strangely  enongh^  was  the  first  one  laid  of  those  in  the  table.  The 
average  cost  per  square  yard  during  life,  including  repairs,  var^fJ 
from  Is-  5id*  to  3s*  4d*s  which  last  pavement  had  a  life  of  tw*^!^^* 
years  and  three  months.  He  gave  the  average  life  of  the  pa^'*" 
ments  in  the  three  streets  of  the  largest  tratlic  as  nine  year^i  a^'' 
those  of  the  least  traffic  as  eleven  years  and  three  months.  D^* 
conclusions  on  the  whole  were  more  favorable  to  asphalt  tliaa  ^^ 
wood,  although  the  experience  with  asphalt  at  that  time  t^xten^^^'^ 
over  a  period  of  only  five  years,  but  later  experience  has  ju^tifi*^** 
his  conclusions.  London  at  the  present  time  is  using  wood  H"^  * 
paving  material  practically  for  the  same  reasons  as  those  glve^  ^'^^ 
Paris— because  it  is  less  noisy  than  stone  and  less  slippery  ^"^ 
asphalt 

On  London  Bridge,  King  William  Street,  blocks  wore  2|  in<?W 
in  three  years  and  two  months,  the  traffic  being  lt,000  vehicles  ^^ 
yard  for  twelve  hours.  Mr.  Haywood  estimated  in  genera!  that 
the  wear  of  wooden  pavements  would  be  from  Vi©  ^^  ^/u  ^^  *^ 
inch  per  year,  under  traffic  of  from  300  to  600  vehicles  per  J*^ 
for  twelve  lionrs. 
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In  1884  the  wood  pavements  in  London  consisted  generally  of 
blocks  3  inches  wide  by  6  inches  deep  by  9  inches  long,  although 
the  dimensions  of  length  and  depth  varied  somewhat. 

Swedish  deal  blocks  laid  on  concrete  with  a  cushion-coat  of 
asphalt  cost  $3.08  per  square  yard  and  had  an  average  life  of  seven 
years  and  cost  $0,209  annually  for  repairs.  Creosoted  blocks,  lime 
joints,  cost  $2.95  per  square  yard,  with  an  average  life  of  eight 
years,  and  cost  $0,204  per  year  for  repairs.  Creosoted  blocks  with 
asphalt  mastic  joints  cost  $3.55  per  yard,  with  an  average  life  of 
eight  years,  and  cost  $0.24  per  year  for  repairs.  Pitch-pine  blocks 
cost  $2.91  per  square  yard,  with  cement  joints,  with  a  life  of  eight 
or  nine  years,  and  were  maintained  at  an  expense  of  $0,088  per 
square  yard  per  year  for  repairs.  The  life  of  these  foreign  pave- 
ments is  estimated  for  the  traffic  standard  of  750  tons  per  yard  of 
>vidth  per  day. 

The  cost  of  repairs  varies  very  much  with  the  method  of  mak- 
ing them.    A  contract  was  made  to  keep  Piccadilly  and  part  of 
Kings  Eoad  in  repair  for  fifteen  years  for  38.  per  yard  per  year, 
^hen  the  engineer  estimated  that  its  cost  would  not  be  more  than 
2s.    The  annual  cost  per  square  yard  for  a  plain  deal,  spread  over 
fifteen  years,  ran  Is.  SJd.,  with  a  traffic  of  279  tons,  to  38.  2d.  for 
improved  pitch-pine,  with  a  traffic  of  558  tons  per  yard  per  day. 
These  figures  were  made  in  1884.    In  1893  a  portion  of  the  Euston 
Road  was  paved  with  wood — 63  feet  with  yellow  deal,  62  with 
Karri,  49  with  yellow  deal,  and  63  with  Jarrah.    After  three  years* 
time  the  wear  was  found  to  be  \  inch  on  Jarrah  and  Karri,  and  If 
inches  on  the  deal.    From  observations  taken,  the  traffic  was  found 
to  be  575,544  tons  per  yard  of  width  per  annum.    On  another  por- 
tion of  the  same  road  the  wear  was  J  inch  per  annum  with  a  traffic 
of  411,318  tons. 

Tottenham  Court  Road,  which  was  paved  with  Jarrah  blocks, 
showed  only  \  inch  of  wear  after  three  years,  with  greater  traffic 
than  Euston  Boad,  and  on  the  Westminster  Bridge  Road  after 
nearly  seven  years  of  wear  the  Jarrah  blocks  had  worn  from  1  Via 
to  1  Vg  inches,  with  a  traffic  of  from  233  to  334  tons  per  foot  of 
roadway  in  twelve  hours. 

Table  No.  70  gives  information  relative  to  hard-wood  pave- 
ments in  London. 
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inel  to  be  formed  of  three  rows  of  blocks  laid 
bs.  These  channel-courses  are  to  be  dipped  in  a 
ling  tar  and  pitch  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one, 
and  well  in  advance  of  the  general  work,  an  expan- 
se inch  wide  to  be  left  next  to  the  curbs  and  to  be  filled 
d,  A  mixture  of  boiling  tar  and  pitch  mixed  in  the 
t)f  five  to  one  is  to  be  poured  over  the  entire  surface 
ood  pavement  and  worked  into  the  interstices  between  the 
d  ck^aned  over  with  squeegees;  the  surface  is  then  to 
with  cement  grout  brushed  over  same  until  every  in- 
1|E  ])erft»ctlv  filled  up,  and  a  coating  of  clean,  sharp  Thames 
he  immediately  thereafter  spread  over  the  surface. 
'Wmd  PavcmtnU. — ^No  tender  for  blocks  less  than  six  inches 
win  be  accepted.  The  blocks  are  to  be  of  the  best  yel- 
ftud  are  to  be  creosoted; — the  creosoting  iised  is  to  be  of 
b(*gt  creosote  oil  free  from  adulteration  and  heated  to  a  tem- 
1yr<*  of  2iJU''  Fahr,,  and  forced  into  the  blocks  under  a  pres- 
of  144  lbs*  to  the  square  inch,  the  steam  generated  being  first 
iflriiwn  from  the  creosoting-cylinder  by  means  of  an  air-pump. 
creosote  as  described  is  to  be  forced  into  the  blocks  a& 
ilied  to  the  amount  of  12  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot  of  timber,, 
h  miiAi  be  ascertained  by  weighing  the  wood  before  putting  it 
tbc*  cylinder  and  weighing  it  after  it  has  been  taken  out.  The 
kg  are  to  be  laid  on  the  concrete  foundation  with  grain  ver- 
^  in  transverse  rows  at  right  angles  with  the  channel-courses, 
jainta  to  be  close.  The  channels  are  to  be  formed  with  three 
»e»  of  blocks  kicl  parallel  with  the  curbs, — an  expansion-joint 
!^t  one  inch  wide  being  left  next  the  curbs.  The  joints  of 
pavement  are  to  be  grouted  and  filled  up  solid  with  a  mixture 
loe  liojg  lime  and  sand,  and  the  surface  to  be  dressed  with  a 
r  ^r  line  hoggin  or  gravel. 


I 


m  Surveyor  for  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  Strand  District,' 
T*,  says  (Feb.,  1900): 

ri|i^  iystrm  of  lapng  wood  pavements  during  the  past  twenty 

'  ttle  altered,  and  the  best  pavement  is  considered  to  be 

1  fif>_i.f  _  -mijer]  creosoted  and  laid  with  small  joints 

grouted  with  Portland  cement  and  sand. 
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^m                theFit^ldi...} 

^H              St.FaD<5r&ii,.. 
^^1              Wn  Elds  worth  ^j 

Karri 

Jarrah 

Jarrah, 

Karri 

Jarrah, 

Karri, 

BiueGum 

Jarrah, 
Karri, 

Jarrah, 
EarK 

•  saotw 

§460 
.UDDOO 

mm 

to 

Ifitol 

«o  r 

■"  1 

^^1                   HarUvtoMl  pavfii^  has  not  been  aufllcleDtly  lon^  Ln  use  to  judge  aocuratcilf  iia  to  LU  life 
^^H              undffr  varjing  coDdJtionSf  but  guDemUi'  U  would  appear  to  laat  about  twekis  years.    Thv 
^H              Coaudi  it)  granting  loaas  of  this  bind  allows  a  period  of  t«a  y©ar«  for  the  re|i4jm«^f 
^^B              tfatfreur.    For  h&avy  traMc  the  materia]  is  likely  to  be  ext^jiaivelf  uwd,  i&ltfaoii^h  in  aereral 
^^m              diiaiHcin  Baltic  dt^ai  in  still  etnployed  ia  prvf^^rt^tjct^,  the  aTer«ire  cQwt  of  tbe  lalt«r  b^ng 
^^H              $].GS  ii)^r  square  yard,  and  the  life  from  ^ve  to  elj^ht  yeara. 

^^m                   ScrrSr—Thv  Ahovib  in  format  loo  concerning  hardwood  paremeulfi  in  Lo&dou  wa«  fUr- 
^H^             ni«liea  thti  author  by  the  Cl^rk  of  the  Councit  in  1899. 

^^^1                                     London  Specifications.                                 ^H 

^^^V          Hard'Woad  Pavefmnis. — The  surface  is  to  be  laid  to  such  curva- 
^V          ttires,  currentB,  and  inclinations  as  may  be  needful  to  enable  the 
^H          water  to  run  off  with  the  best  selected  Karri  or  Jarrah  blocks 
^H          X  K  9"  X  5"  deepj  mmi  true  and  free  fruro  shakes  and  gTini-Koles 
^H          and  thoroughly  seagoned.    The  blocks  are  to  be  laid  close  with  the 
^H          grain,  vertical,  im  transverse  rows  at  right  angles  with  the  channel- 
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courses;  the  channel  to  be  formed  of  three  rows  of  blocks  laid 
parallel  with  curbs.  These  channel-courses  are  to  be  dipped  in  a 
mixture  of  boiling  tar  and  pitch  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one, 
and  laid  close  and  well  in  advance  of  the  general  work,  an  expan- 
sion-joint one  inch  wide  to  be  left  next  to  the  curbs  and  to  be  filled 
in  with  sand.  A  mixture  of  boiling  tar  and  pitch  mixed  in  the 
proportion  of  five  to  one  is  to  be  poured  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  wood  pavement  and  worked  into  the  interstices  between  the 
blocks  and  cleaned  over  with  squeegees;  the  surface  is  then  to 
be  floated  with  cement  grout  brushed  over  same  until  every  in- 
terstice is  perfectly  filled  up,  and  a  coating  of  clean,  sharp  Thames 
sand  to  be  inmiediately  thereafter  spread  over  the  surface. 

Soft-wood  Pavements. — No  tender  for  blocks  less  than  six  inches 
in  depth  will  be  accepted.  The  blocks  are  to  be  of  the  best  yel- 
low deal  and  are  to  be  creosoted; — the  creosoting  used  is  to  be  of 
the  best  creosote  oil  free  from  adulteration  and  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature of  220**  Fahr.,  and  forced  into  the  blocks  under  a  pres- 
sure of  144  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  the  steam  generated  being  first 
withdrawn  from  the  creosoting-cylinder  by  means  of  an  air-pump. 
The  creosote  as  described  is  to  be  forced  into  the  blocks  as 
specified  to  the  amount  of  12  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot  of  timber, 
which  must  be  ascertained  by  weighing  the  wood  before  putting  it 
into  the  cylinder  and  weighing  it  after  it  has  been  taken  out.  The 
blocks  are  to  be  laid  on  the  concrete  foundation  with  grain  ver- 
tical, in  transverse  rows  at  right  angles  with  the  channel-courses, 
the  joints  to  be  close.  The  channels  are  to  be  formed  with  three 
courses  of  blocks  laid  parallel  with  the  curbs, — an  expansion-joint 
at  least  one  inch  wide  being  left  next  the  curbs.  The  joints  of 
the  pavement  are  to  be  grouted  and  filled  up  solid  with  a  mixture 
of  blue  lias  lime  and  sand,  and  the  surface  to  be  dressed  witli  a 
layer  of  fine  hoggin  or  gravel. 

The  Surveyor  for  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  Strand  Dihtnct^ 
London,  says  (Feb.,  1900): 

*^  The  system  of  laying  wood  pavements  during  the  j#aHt  iwttjtiy 
years  has  little  altered,  and  the  best  pavement  is  consid^rr^rd  to  ly> 
the  soft  wood  [Baltic  timber]  creosoted  and  laid  with  Hmall  joint? 
mn  in  with  bitumen  and  grouted  with  Portland  cement  ar.d  mnd^ 
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tliu  whL»lc  laid  on  a  Portland-cement  concrete  jsuliBtratum.     Thii 
pavx^nieut  haj?  given  excellent  results  oa  steep  lulls  with  heav 
traflie,  where  granite  &ett6  were  found  very  trying  to  thu  horisesjj 
the  woodj  however,  has  to  be  kept  very  clean  to  give  good  foot 
hold." 

The  average  eost  of  maintaining  114,215  square  yards  in  the 
parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John  for  the  year  ending  March 
25,  1899,  was  5,2  cents  per  square  yard. 

The  Surveyor  to  the  Works  Committee  of  Paddington  mj% 
a  report  dated  November  4,  1899; 

''  As  the  traffic  now  is  so  enormoue,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
very  little  advantage  is  gained  by  having  deal  blocks  creosoted, 
certainly  not  to  warrant  the  entire  expense;  they  ai-e,  perhaps, 
more  sanitary  the  first  two  years,  and  prevent  a  certain  amount 
of  soaking  into  them,  but  you  do  not  in  any  way  add  to  the  life  of 
the  wood,  for  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  all  descriptions  of  wood 
paving  after  four  or  five  years'  wear  become  wavy  and  rough;  then 
numerous  complaints  are  made  that  the  roadway  iss  bad  and  worn 
•out,  when  such  is  not  the  fact,  there  stil!  being  three  to  four_ 
inches  in  depth  of  good  wood/'  ^ 

In  a  paper  read  before  tlie  Association  of  Municipal  and 
County  Engineers  of  Great  Britain  in  the  summer  of  1899,  Mr, 
Edwnrd  Bucklmm,  Borough  Engineer  of  Ipswich,  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  wood  pavements  laid  in  that  city,  which  is  a  good  sam- 
ple of  the  way  such  pavements  are  kid  in  England  at  the  presen^™ 
time.  ^1 

The  blocks  used  in  the  first  pavements  w^ere  of  fir,  5  tnehes 
deep,  and  laid  on  a  base  of  6  inches  of  lime  concrete.  Later,  how- 
ever, the  depth  nf  the  blocks  was  reduced  to  4|  inches,  which  is  the 
present  standard.  jM 

An  experimental  length  of  pavement  was  laid  on  a  14nch  betf" 
of  gravel  without  any  concrete.  The  advocates  of  this  plan  urged 
that  the  gravel  base  would  afford  a  better  drainage  than  the  mix^M 
Crete  and  that  consetjuently  the  blocks  would  last  mach  longer!^ 
Experience,  however^  showed  just  the  reverse^  as  the  moisture* 
insitead  of  soaking  away,  w^orked  up  through  the  gravel  and  thaH 
lower  portion  of  the  blocks  decayed.  Consequently  concrete  was™ 
adopted  as  a  base  for  all  w^ood  pavements.     In  the  place  of  thi* 
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^— inch  lime  base,  however,  a  bed  of  Portland-cement  concrete  3 

i:m.ches  thick  was  used.    The  concrete  was  mixed  in  the  proportion 

^^:£  one  part  of  Portland  cement  to  one  part  of  sand  and  four  parts 

^^:f  gravel.     Upon  the  concrete  was  spread  a  half -inch  coat  of 

<^^ment  mortar,  mixed  with  one  part  of  Portland  cement  and  three 

I>arts  of  saBd.    Upon  this  the  blocks  are  laid,  with  J-inch  joints, 

^^gulated  with  a  lath  between  them.     The  laths  are  afterwards 

^aken  out  and  the  joints  filled  with  a  grout  composed  of  one  part 

oi  Portland  cement  and  two  parts  of  sand.    This  is  swept  into  the 

joints  until  they  are  entirely  filled.    After  the  cement  of  the  joints 

is  set,  fine  gravel  and  coarse  sand  are  sprinkled  over  the  surface, 

and  the  travel  allowed  to  come  upon  it.    The  particles  of  stone 

are  crowded  into  the  surface  of  the  blocks  by  the  action  of  traflSc, 

and  the  surface  is  made  much  harder  in  consequence.    The  early 

pavements  were  laid  with  plain  wood,  but  when  they  came  to  be 

renewed  creosoted  blocks  were  used.    The  life  of  these  pavements 

has  been  from  eight  to  ten  years  for  plain  wood,  while  the  only 

street  paved  with  the  creosoted  blocks  for  any  length  of  time  has 

been  down  thirteen  years  and  will  probably  last  fifteen. 

It  is  estimated  that  creosoting  adds  50  per  cent  to  the  life  of  a 
pavement. 

Wood  pavement  was  first  laid  in  Glasgow  in  1841.  Beech  tim- 
ber was  used,  but  instead  of  being  sawed  into  square  logs,  round 
timber  was  cut  into  short  lengths  and  placed  on  end.  The  wood 
soon  decayed,  however,  and  had  to  be  removed.  Wood  paving  was 
again  tried  in  1874,  when  a  portion  of  one  street  was  paved  with 
yellow-pine  blocks.  The  blocks  were  laid  on  a  foundation  of  plank 
and  sand,  the  joints  being  filled  with  cement.  This  pavement  lasted 
only  until  1877,  when  it  was  repaved  by  the  same  company.  In 
1881  it  again  required  extensive  repairs,  and  in  1885  the  entire 
pavement  was  removed  and  a  new  system  of  laying  blocks  adopted. 
This  pavement  was  laid  on  a  Portland-cement  concrete  base,  and 
the  joints  were  filled  with  bitumen.  Side  streets  have  since  been 
paved  in  this  manner,  and  Australian  wood  has  been  used  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  stone  has  always  remained  the  principal  paving 
material. 

In  his  report  dated  October  30,  1897,  the  Master  of  Works  in 
Glasgow  says:   "In  regard  to  the  durability  of  timber  as  a  pav- 
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iiig  material,  the  soft  varietiea,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  at  all  isuited 
for  our  city.  For  the  first  two  yearB  they  wear  well  enough,  bat 
after  that  time  give  way  rapidly,  No  doubt  carbolizing  has  a  fav- 
orable effect  in  preserving  to  some  extent  from  the  effect  of  mois- 
ture. So  far  as  regards  the  durability  of  the  hard  timber^!,  it 
cannot  yet  be  Btated  how  age  will  alTect  them,  bu£,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  blocks  put  down  in  Buchanan  Street,  the  extent 
of  the  wear  of  the  material  since  laid  do ^11  ecems  to  be  compara- 
tively light,  wliile  the  Bubstanee  or  fibre  of  the  wood  does  not  show 
any  appearance  of  being  Bhattered  as  it  does  in  the  soft  varieties/* 

About  1872  wood  pavements  were  laid  in  Edinburgh  with  Bal- 
tic redwood  blocks,  but  they  did  not  give  satisfaction  and  were 
taken  up  after  eight  or  ten  years  and  replaced  with  stone.  The 
blocks  were  practically  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  laid  iii  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  London. 

Dublin,  Ireland,  also  has  some  wood  pavements.  The  blocks 
are  of  beech  or  pine,  3  inches  wide,  5  inches  deep,  and  9  inches 
long.  These  blocks  are  generally  creosoted  before  laying,  10  lbs. 
of  creosote  being  used  on  an  average  for  one  cubic  foot  of  wooil. 
The  foundation  consists  of  6  inches  of  cement  concrete,  and  the 
joints  are  partially  filled  with  hot  pitch  and  creosote  oil,  when  the 
remaining  ^paee  is  fiUed  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  cement  and 
sLx  parts  of  gravel,  partly  to  solidify  the  pavement  and  partly  to 
protect  the  pitch  and  creosote  from  the  action  of  the  sun.  This 
pavement  is  said  to  have  an  average  life  of  ten  years. 

Wood  pavements  were  also  laid  about  the  same  time  in  Berlin^ 
some  of  American  cypress,  and  others  of  Swedish  pine.  It  is  said 
that  in  1883  a  pavement  laid  in  1879  in  Oberwajl  Street  had  be- 
come 80  much  damaged  that  lialf  of  it  had  to  be  relaid,  and  the 
other  half  the  following  year.  In  another  street  a  pavement  laid 
in  1879  was  replaced  by  asphalt  in  1884, 

In  1891  Consul-General  Edwards  translated  from  the  Berlin 
Journal  as  follows:  "  It  is  reported  that  the  wood  pavement  which 
was  laid  in  many  parts  of  Berlin  has  worn  so  badly  that  the  Munici- 
pal Street  Commission  has  decided  to  entirely  stop  using  this 
material  for  paving  purposes.  Every  sort  of  wood  which  has  yet 
heen  tried  has  rotted  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  its  upper 
surface  has  become  so  much  injured  that  repairs  are  hardly  pos- 
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sible;  also  horses  fall  npon  it  more  easily  than  upon  asphalt  pave- 
ment." 

Paris  did  not  adopt  wood  as  a  paving  material  until  after  the 
earlier  improvements  in  London,  and  not  until  it  had  been  de- 
monstrated about  what  the  pavement  was  capable  of.  It  was  used, 
not  as  a  cheap  or  durable  material,  but  as  one  that  would  give 
results  that  would  be  much  less  noisy  than  stone  and  much  less 
slippery  than  asphalt.  The  decajring  properties  of  the  material 
were  not  seriously  considered,  because  it  was  expected,  as  proved 
to  be  the  case,  that  the  pavement  would  be  worn  out  by  the 
severe  traflBc  of  the  streets  before  any  action  of  decay  would 
set  in.  The  blocks  are  about  3|  inches  wide  by  \\  inches  high 
and  6  inches  long,  and  are  set  directly  upon  the  foundation, 
the  surface  of  which  is  made  perfectly  smooth  to  receive  them. 
The  blocks  are  set  in  courses  at  right  angles  to  the  street,  with  a 
space  of  ^/j^  of  an  inch  between  them.  Some  pavements  have 
been  laid  with  |-  and  j-inch  joints,  but  this  is  not  the  custom. 
The  blocks  are  kept  the  proper  distance  apart  by  strips  of  wood 
1|  to  2  inches  broad  and  about  5  feet  long,  which  are  laid  obliquely 
between  rows,  with  the  ends  projecting  above  the  surface,  so  that 
they  can  be  readily  withdrawn  when  half  a  dozen  or  more  rows 
have  been  laid.  As  soon  as  they  are  taken  out,  hot  coal-tar  is 
poured  into  the  joints,  so  as  to  fill  them  to  a  depth  of  about  1  inch. 
The  remaining  space  is  filled  with  a  grout  made  of  Portland 
cement  and  sand.  The  surface  of  the  pavement  is  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  clean,  sharp  gravel,  so  that  it  may  be  ground  into  the 
surface  of  the  block  by  traffic,  making  them  harder  and  more 
durable.  To  provide  for  expansion  a  joint  is  left  next  to  the  curb 
about  2  inches  wide,  which  is  filled  with  sand. 

Norway  spruce  and  fir  were  used  at  first,  but  later  pine  from 
the  southern  part  of  France  and  some  jiitch-pine  from  Florida 
have  given  better  results.  Still  later  experiments  have  been  made 
with  the  Australian  woods,  which  will  Ik?  taken  up  later  on.  The 
average  life  of  the  pavements  has  been  from  eight  to  nine  years 
upon  hea^-y-traffic  streets.  The  blocks  in  some  in-tanres  have  been 
worn  down  to  half  of  their  original  depth.  The  wear  on  some  ten 
of  the  principal  streets  has  varied  from  .074(5  to  :2'm^^  of  an  inch 
per  year.    The  average  cost  of  wood  pavement-  in  Paris  has  been 
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about  $3.47  per  square  metre,  and  the  cob^t  of  main tena lie 
cents  per  square  metre  per  year.     In  January^  1897,  Paris  had 
1,339^520  square  yardB  of  wood  pavements. 

In  1890  the  city  of  Montreal  laid  a  pavement  of  tamaracl 
blocks  made  from  3-incli  planke  of  the  following  dimensions:  3 
inches  thick,  5  inches  wide,  and  6  inches  deep.  The  blocks  were 
creosoted  and  then  laid  closely  together  on  concrete,  and  a  coating 
of  hot  coal-tar  and  pitch  poured  over  the  entire  surface  until  the 
blocks  and  Joints  would  absorb  no  more,  when  the  entire  pave- 
ment was  covered  with  fine  roofing-gravel  about  1  inch  in  thick- 
nese. 

Tamarack  blocks  have  also  been  laid  in  Quebec,  being  first  used 
there  in  185h5*    Tlie  following  description  of  the  pavement  is  tak^ 
from  a  consular  report: 

**  The  street  is  excavated  to  a  depth  of  2  feet,  properly  graded 
and  rolled  with  a  hortic-rolier.  Then  a  foundation  is  made  of 
wooden  flooring  of  l^*inrh  boards  laiJ  longitudinally  and  crossed 
at  right  angles  by  a  second  liooring  of  inch  boards  so  as  to  con* 
form  more  readily  to  the  crown  of  the  roadway.  These  are  laid 
WMth  I-  or  f-inch  spaces  between  so  that  should  any  surface-water 
jicnetrate  it  will  not  remain  and  freeze,  but  run  through  and  be 
absorbed  by  subsoil,  after  passing  through  a  layer  of  sand  whiel 
is  strewn  over  the  flooriug  to  the  depth  of  i  Inch,  thus  preveni 
ing  the  blocke  coming  in  contact  with  the  flooring.  This  double 
flooring  is  the  means  of  distributing  the  weight  of  passing  loads 
over  the  extent  of  area,  and  also  jirevents  any  local  settlement  of 
the  surface.  On  the  flooring  are  laid  blocks  of  red  tamarack  about 
IS  inches  long,  as  sawn  from  the  log,  aliout  10  or  la  inches  in 
size,  and  placed  on  end.  In  the  spaces  formed  around  the 
blocks  small  pieces  of  w^ood  are  forced,  thus  filling  in  and  tighten- 
ing the  mass.  The  interspaces  remaining  are  then  filled  with  a 
grout  made  of  sand,  cement,  and  tar,  or  a  mixture  of  finely-sifted 
coal-ashes  and  cement.  The  surface  is  evenly  rolled  and  covered 
with  sand,  which  is  allowed  to  remain  until  every  cavity  is  filled, 
when  the  street  m  swept  clean  on  the  block, 

"  These  roads  are  very  durable.  Pavements  laid  thirty-five 
years  ago  were  recently  taken  up  and  the  tamarack  blocks  had  not 
shown  any  signa  of  decay,  but  had  worn  down  to  about  half  their 
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original  length.  The  surface  was  as  hard  as  stone,  and  it  is  said 
that  there  is  more  resistance  to  these  surfaces  practically  than 
stone,  because  stone,  under  the  influence  of  water  and  constant 
teaming,  wears  away  like  a  grindstone.  The  vertical  pores  of  the 
wooden  blocks  fill  with  grit,  and  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  like  the 
bristles  of  a  brush,  sway  to  and  fro  with  the  traffic  of  opposite 
directions  without  breaking.  The  blocks  are  used  in  their  green 
state,  with  bark  on,  which  prevents  the  wood  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  filling,  and  the  bark  lasts  for  many  years,  as  precau- 
tion is  taken  to  cut  down  the  trees  in  the  proper  season  after  the 
sap  has  all  been  reduced  to  fibre  and  before  the  spring  sap  begins 
its  ascension  through  the  pores  of  the  wood.  The  cost  of  this 
pavement  is  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  i)cr  square  yard.  In  the  older 
part  of  the  city  a  number  of  the  streets  are  planked  with  3-inch 
pine  deals.  These  streets  are  ver}^  narrow,  the  entire  width  being 
only  from  8  to  12  feet." 

Any  extended  writing  about  the  wooden  pavements  of  the 
United  States  must  of  necessity  be  principally  history.  While 
during  the  last  thirty  years  many  millions  of  yards  of  wood  pave- 
nients  have  been  laid,  at  the  present  time  very  few  cities  are  lay- 
ing them  to  any  extent. 

Just  when  wood  was  adopted  as  a  paving  material  in  this  coun- 
try is  uncertain.  In  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Paving  Mate- 
rials to  the  Franklin  Institute,  made  in  September,  1843,  and 
referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  Stone  Pavements,  extended  mention 
^a*^  made  of  the  wood  pavements  of  Philadel])hia.  The  following 
<iuotations  from  that  report  will  give  the  standing  of  wood  pave- 
nients  at  that  time: 

"The  hexagonal  hemlock  pavement  laid  some  years  ago  in 
^^hestnut  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  cost  $2.50  per  square 
y^rd,  and  was  decayed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  renewal 
within  three  years." 

"The  squared-block  wooden  pavement  in  Third  Street,  of 
Northern  spruce,  cost  about  $2.25  per  square  yard,  and  after  three 
and  one-half  years'  use  the  hemlock  portion  of  it  is  very  much 
decayed  and  needs  renewal,  while  the  heart  yellow-pine  portion  is 
gtill  in  apparently  good  order,  although  })resenting  strong  symp- 
toms of  decay.    This  pavement  was  laid  in  September,  1839,  and 
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the  hem  lock  will  probably  re({uire  ri.'inoval  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year  [1843]/* 

**  The  wooden  pavement  of  white  cedar  formed  of  oblique 
prieme,  doweiled  together  on  the  Count  de  Lisle's  plan^  which  wa^i 
hud  in  Walnut  Street  in  1840,  cost  $L75  per  square  yard  and  ia 
Btill  in  good  order." 

**  The  cubical  hemlock  pavement  in  front  of  the  State  House?, 
laid  in  July,  1839,  has  so  extensively  decayed  that  it  has  this  year 
been  replaced  by  a  cubical  pavement  of  stone  laid  upon  the 
diagonal  plan/* 

*'The  squared  hemlock-block  pavement  laid  in  Spruce  Street 
cost  about  $2  per  square  yard  in  November^  1839,  and  although 
exposed  to  very  little  travel,  it  now  exhibits  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  speedy  destriiction.  The  hemlock  which  has  been  chiefly  used 
in  Philadelphia  for  wooden  paving  is  certainly  the  most  unsuitable 
timber  that  could  have  been  employed  for  such  purpose.  Never* 
theless  its  very  rapid  decay  showed  but  too  clearly  the  great  lia- 
bility of  wood  in  general  to  rot  under  such  circumstances/* 

The  Committee  instanced  one  example  of  a  wooden  pavement 
laid  with  chemically-treated  blocks,  which  they  stated  were  much 
decayed  at  that  time,  but  did  not  give  the  date  of  laying.  They 
add,  however,  that  it  was  stated  that  the  blocks  were  somewhat 
rotten  prior  to  being  boiled  in  the  solution  of  the  sulphates  of 
copper  and  iron.    They  conclude  their  deductions  as  follows: 

"  Finally,  in  consequence  of  the  slippery  nature  of  their  sur- 
face, their  deficiency  of  durability  when  of  ordinary  timber,  of 
their  expense  in  the  ultimate,  and  in  view  of  results  of  experience 
as  far  as  they  have  become  known  to  us,  we  are  reluctantly  im- 
pelled to  the  conclusion  that,  though  their  use  may  be  proper  in 
some  detached  situations,  wooden  pavements  ought  not  at  this 
time  to  be  recommended  as  jiart  of  the  general  system  of  pavings 
by  the  city  of  Philadelphia.^' 

They  also  added  that  since  the  report  was  written  they  hail 
learned  that  the  authorities  of  New  York  had  determined  to  take 
up  their  decayed  wooden  pavements  and  relay  them  with  stone; 
also  that  they  had  learned  with  regret  that  the  experience  of  Bos- 
ton had  been  practically  the  same  as  that  of  Philadelphia  and  Neir 
york. 
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While  only  history,  the  above  is  interesting  and  important,  as 
it  shows  the  conclusion  arrived  at  at  that  time  to  be  practically 
the  same,  as  relates  to  this  particular  material,  as  would  be  found 
by  a  committee  of  engineers  appointed  for  the  same  purpose  at 
the  present  time;  and  if  this  conclusion  had  been  accepted  by  the 
cities  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  a  large  amount  of  money  would 
have  been  saved  that  has  been  wasted  in  experimenting  with  wood 
pavements. 

Probably  no  city  in  the  country  has  had  as  great  a  variety  of 
pavements  laid  with  this  material  as  the  city  of  Washington. 
When  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  that  city  was  appointed  in 
1871,  the  pavement  question  was  far  from  settled,  and  a  great 
many  experimenters  were  in  the  field.  Previous  to  this  date  there 
had  been  a  little  over  100,000  square  yards  of  wood  pavement  laid 
in  Washington  and  Georgetown.  Just  what  kind  this  was  is  not 
known,  but  probably  quite  a  proportion  of  it  was  the  Nicholson,  as 
that  was  laid  in  many  cities  previous  to  1870. 

Subsequent  to  1871,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  of  the  first  Board  of  Commissioners,  there  were  laid 
in  Washington  1,087,738  square  yards  of  wood  pavements,  under 
twelve  separate  patents.  These  had  cost  from  $2  to  $4.20  per 
square  yard.  They  soon  began  to  decay,  and  after  two  or  three 
years  began  to  be  replaced,  and  between  1875  and  1878  over 
315,000  square  yards  had  been  removed.  From  this  time  on  they 
were  gradually  replaced  by  other  material,  until  in  1887  about 
18,403  yards  were  left,  and  the  last  was  removed  in  1889.  In  a  re- 
port to  the  Engineering  Department  in  1887,  the  Commissioner 
says,  when  speaking  on  this  subject:  "  Cedar-block  pavements 
used  so  extensively  throughout  the  Northwest  arc  cheap — $1  to 
$1.30  per  square  yard — ^but  deteriorate  rapidly,  are  objectionable 
on  sanitary  grounds,  and  are  anything  but  smooth  for  street  wear. 
Creosoted  wooden  blocks,  with  a  hydraulic-cement  foundation, 
when  closely  laid,  approach  nearest  to  the  ideal  block  pavement. 
Those  in  the  form  of  the  blocks  of  the  Ker  Pavement  Co.,  New 
York,  are  a  fair  example  of  this  class.  These  are  laid  with  creo- 
soted wooden  blocks,  (5  x  9  x  3  inches  in  dimension.  The  wood 
fibre  is  placed  vertically  to  a  depth  of  6  inches;  f-inch  joints  are 
4ie  filled,  1  inch  with  hot  asphalt  and  3  inches  with 
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Portland-cement  grouting.  The  reBuJting  pavement  is  ckan, 
lioisele^ss,  smooth,  aiul  not  slippery/' 

Very  little  information  can  bo  obtained  concermng  the  early 
wood  paYQments  of  New  York  and  Boston,  but  they  wefe  in  ujse 
in  both  cities  previous  to  183ft,  find  the  statemeBts  of  the  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Franklin  Institute  no  doubt  expressed  the  conditions 
fairly* 

St,  Louis  also  had  some  experience  with  pine  and  cottonwood 
pavemont?,  some  laid  plain  and  others  treated  chemically,  but 
with  the  same  leFults  m  the  other  cities  mentioned. 

Between  18<]0  and  1870  a  large  amount  of  wooden  pavement 
was  laid  in  many  cities  in  thi^  country  under  the  Nicholson  patent. 
The  best  description  of  this  pavement  can  probably  be  obtained 
by  quoting  from  the  Brooklyn  specifications  in  a  contract  made 
in  1869: 

"The  wooden  blocks  of  the  Nicholson  pavement  are  to  be  of 
sound  white  pine  or  Southern  yellow  pine,  sawed  so  as  to  be  3 
inches  thick  and  G  inehei?  long;  the  blocks  for  paving  the  kennel 
to  be  sawed  to  a  uniform  level  so  that  a  channel-way  for  surface- 
water  will  be  farmed  outside  the  curbdines.  The  flooring  for 
blocks,  and  the  pickets  to  be  used  between  each  traverse  course 
of  blocks,  to  be  of  sound  common  pine  boards,  conforming  to  1 
inch  thieknesB^  tlie  whole  2  inches  wide  and  1  inch  thick.  The 
foundation  or  sand  bed  %vhich  is  prepared  is  to  be  brought  to  a 
proper  crow^n  and  width  to  the  street  edge  and  then  covered  with 
sound  common  pine  boards  of  the  dimension  described^  paved 
lengthwise  to  the  line  of  the  street,  the  ends  resting  on  similar 
boards  laid  transversely  from  curb  to  curb;  the  flooring  to  be  well 
and  thoroughly  tarred  on  both  sides  with  hot  coal-tar  hronght  to 
the  proper  consistency  with  paving-cement,  so  as  to  be  tough  and 
fibrous  and  not  brittle  when  cooL  Upon  this  floor  of  plank  the 
blocks  are  to  be  set  on  end  in  parallel  courseSj  transversely  with 
the  line  of  the  street;  each  block  before  laying  to  be  dipped  to 
half  its  height  in  hot  coal-tar  and  paving-cement  prepared  as  de- 
scribed; each  raiir?e  to  Ije  separated  by  a  course  of  pickets  placed 
on  the  face  of  the  blocks  and  to  be  properly  nailed;  the 'space  be- 
tween each  course  of  blocks  about  the  pickets  to  he  filled  with 
clean  roofing-gravt-l  and  hot  coal-tar,  and  then  the  cement  Ihor- 
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oughly  mixed  and  compactly  rammed  by  means  of  a  paver^s  ram- 
mer and  an  iron  blade  made  to  fit  the  interstices  or  spaces  be- 
tween the  blocks;  the  gravel  to  be  very  thoroughly  dry  and  warm, 
so  as  not  to  chill  the  tar;  the  coal-tar  in  all  cases  is  to  be  boiled 
down  and  so  thickened  with  paving-cement  as  to  be  tough  and 
fibrous  when  cool  and  not  brittle  even  in  cool  weather,  and  is 
to  be  applied  hot  and  in  such  quantity  as  will  thoroughly  pene- 
trate and  fill  all  the  joints;  the  whole  surface  of  the  pavement,  as 
rapidly  as  the  grouting  shall  be  completed,  is  to  be  covered  with 
hot  tar  and  paving-cement  as  above  specified,  and  then  covered 
with  fine  sand  and  gravel  and  not  less  than  J  of  an  inch  thick/' 

This  pavement  in  Brooklyn  cost  $4.50  per  square  yard,  with  an 
additional  sum  of  50  cents  for  grading  the  street  and  preparing 
the  foundation.  The  blocks  for  this  pavement  could  be  either 
treated  chemically  or  not,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  special 
set  of  authorities  in  control.  This  pavement  when  first  laid  was 
very  smooth  and  presented  a  pleasing  appearance  to  the  eye,  and 
for  the  time  was  extremely  popular,  but  it  soon  began  to  decay, 
and  unless  frequently  repaired  was  rough  and  uneven,  and  as  the 
decay  continued  became  unhealthy  and  unsanitary.  Its  average 
life  in  Brooklyn  was  about  six  years,  and  in  St.  Louis  five  years 
and  six  months. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  laid  a  large  quantity  of  this  pavement,  which, 
however,  soon  decayed,  requiring  relaying,  when  entirely  different 
material  was  used. 

Another  pavement  very  similar  to  the  Nicholson,  and  laid 
about  the  same  time,  was  what  is  known  as  the  Alexander  Miller 
&  Co.'s  Improved  Wood  Pavement.  The  principal  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  Nicholson  was  in  the  shape  of  the  blocks,  which 
were  sawed  on  a  bevel  so  as  to  be  4  inches  thick  at  the  base,  3 
inches  thick  at  the  top,  and  6  inches  deep,  so  that  when  set  to- 
gether at  the  bottom  they  left  an  open  joint  1  inch  wide  at  the 
top.  In  Brooklyn  these  blocks  were  laid  on  Burnettized  spruce 
planks  li  inches  thick.  These  planks  were  laid  lengthwise  to  the 
street,  resting  on  Similar  planks  laid  transversely  from  curb  to 
curb.  The  spaces  between  the  blocks  were  filled  with  ooal-tar  and 
pitch,  and  the  surface  of  the  pavement  covored  in  the  same  way  as 
that  prescribed  for  the  Nicholson  paveniont.    This  pavement  cost 
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in  Brooklyii  $4.90  per  square  jard^  and  its  life  was  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Xicholsoa, 

After  the  failure  of  these  pavements,  and  when  many  of  the 
Western  States  which  were  far  from  supplies  of  stone  had  at- 
tained such  size  and  importance  that  street  pavements  hecarae  a 
necessity,  wood  was  laid  in  an  entirely  new  way-  Chicago  and 
Detroit,  wishing  a  new  and  cheap  pavement,  and  being  eo  sit- 
uated that  they  were  in  close  connection  w^ith  the  cedar-swamps  of 
the  North  by  means  of  water  commtinication^  finally  took  up  in 
earnest  what  is  the  well-known  eodar-block  pavement  of  the  West. 

The&e  blocks  were  made  of  cedar  poets,  from  which  all  the 
bark  had  first  been  removed^  sawed  into  pieces  6  inches  long,  hy 
gang-saws  cutting  from  six  to  eight  blocks  at  once.  These  blocks 
varied  in  diameter  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  posts,  but 
the  specifications?  generally  called  for  them  to  be  from  4  to  8 
inches  in  diameter,  or,  if  larger^  the  blocks  were  to  be  split  before 
,  being  laid  in  the  pavement*  The  blocks  were  laid  on  ditfcreiit 
foundations,  some  simply  on  beds  of  sand,  some  upon  a  base  of 
t-and  and  gravely  some  on  sand  and  broken  stone,  some  on  sand  and 
hemlock  boards,  and  others  on  a  concrete  base  with  a  sand  cush- 
ion. The  great  and  almost  only  merit  of  these  pavements  was 
their  ehcapne^fs.  They  %vere  quickly  Inid  and,  when  new,  made  a 
pleasing  and  apparently  satisfactory  roadway. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  best  foundation. 
A  sand  base  could  not  give  satLsfaction,  as  it  was  easily  displaced 
and  the  surface  became  rough  and  uneven  before  the  blocks  began 
to  decay.  The  blocks  laid  on  hemlock  planks  maintained  their 
surface  as  long  as  the  blocks  and  the  planks  remained  sound,  but 
when  either  or  both  began  to  decay ,  they  soon  became  rough  and 
in  a  short  time  almost  impassable. 

The  advocates  of  this  foundation  held  that  the  block  pavement 
was  cheap  and  only  temporary  at  best,  that  the  hemlock  founda- 
tion would  last  as  long  as  the  blocks,  and  that  when  the  pavement 
was  renewed  it  might  as  well  be  replaced  complete.  The  advocates 
of  the  broken-stone  and  concrete  bases,  however,  maintained  that 
if  a  permanent  base  were  kid  at  the  same  time  as  the  paveraent, 
when  the  blocks  did  decay  and  required  replacing,  a  good  founda- 
tion would  be  in  position  for  whatever  material  should  he  selected. 
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-whether  brick,  stone,  or  asphalt.  The  opponents  of  this  theory 
argued  that  a  concrete  foundation  held  the  moisture  which  would 
<lrain  off  through  the  stone  or  sand,  and  would  cause  the  blocks  to 
•decay  more  rapidly  than  otherwise.  This,  however,  was  not  borne 
out  by  experience,  as  the  life  of  the  pavements,  whether  laid  on 
s^and  or  on  concrete,  did  not  vary  materially. 

The  blocks  were  laid  on  a  prepared  foundation  very  simply, 
the  only  object  being  to  get  them  laid  closely  so  as  to  form  as  smalt 
a  space  as  possible  between  each  individual  piece.  The  blocks 
were  rammed  and  the  space  filled  with  clean,  coarse  gravel  pre- 
viously heated  and  dried,  and  then  poured  full  of  paving-cement, 
the  specifications  generally  requiring  two  gallons  per  square  yard. 
Between  1880  and  1890  many  millions  of  yards  of  this  pavement 
were  laid  in  the  cities  of  Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Omaha,  and  Kansas  City,  and  many  other  smaller  cities  through- 
out the  Central  West.  The  pavement  being  cheap  and  all  these 
<?ities  at  that  time  having  an  unprecedented  growth,  a  much 
^eater  amount  was  laid  than  would  have  been  under  ordinary  cir- 
eumstances,  as  the  real-estate  boomer  desired  to  have  a  paved 
street  in  front  of  his  property  long  enough  to  sell  it,  no  matter 
what  might  be  its  eventual  life.  This  pavement  lasted  ordinarily 
about  five  years  in  good  condition,  when  the  decay  was  generally 
so  great  as  to  make  it  rough  and  undesirable  for  travel,  and  in 
a  few  years  more  it  became  practically  impassable  and  required 
renewal  when  it  had  been  down  seven  years. 

In  1888,  in  Omaha,  Des  Moines,  and  Kansas  City  there  were 
laid  pavements  practically  the  same  as  those  just  described,  except 
that  the  material  was  cypress  from  the  swamps  of  Arkansas.  This 
wood  was  much  heavier  than  cedar,  more  dense  and  compact,  and 
from  appearance  would  be  more  durable,  but  there  is  probably  no 
material  produced  by  nature  about  which  as  little  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  preliminary  examination  as  wood.  The  only  sure  way 
to  find  out  its  durability  is  by  experience.  In  an  actual  test  of 
abrasion,  cypress  would  probably  have  outlasted  cedar,  but  as  far 
as  decay  from  the  atmosphere  was  concerned  it  was  much  shorter- 
lived,  and  the  cypress  blocks  had  not  been  laid  more  than  two 
years  before  they  began  to  show  serious  signs  of  decay.  This  in 
itself  proved  beneficial,  as  it  prevented  a  larger  amount  from  ^ 
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laid.  While  heart  cypress  has  deservedly  a  good  reputation  for 
durability,  the  sapling  wood  in  all  of  these  initanees  pkMj 
showed  itself  of  no  value. 

One  street  in  Omaha  which  was  paved  with  cypress  blocks  in 
1888  was  repaved  with  brick  in  1892^  and  the  other  streets  pavtni 
with  the  same  material  had  about  the  same  life. 

When  the  Tenth  Street  viaduct  in  Omaha  was  completed  ifl 
1889,  it  was  decided  to  pave  the  roadway  with  cypress  blocks;  but 
in  this  instance  the  inspector  went  to  the  Louisiana  i>wamp6  tu  see 
the  timljer  cut  and  sawed,  selecting  only  the  best  trees,  so  thai  tk^ 
beet  results  could  be  obtained.  Despite  this  precaution  the  pti^e- 
ment  lasted  but  nine  years. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  wood,  if  kept  continually  wet 
or  continually  dry,  will  last  for  almost  an  indefinite  period,  but 
when  so  situated  that  it  becomes  alternately  thoroughly  wet  and 
then  thorouglily  dry  it  will  rapidly  decay.  It  has  been  ar^njed  by 
many,  reasoning  from  this  knowledge,  that  the  reason  wby  the 
eedar-bloek  pavement  in  the  West  decayed  so  niucli  more  tApidlj 
than  some  which  had  been  laid  further  East  was  bi^cau&^e  daring' 
the  summer  season  quite  a  time  elapsed  without  rain,  and  the 
blocks  became  so  thoroughly  drj'  that  when  rain  did  fall  the  poiV* 
were  entirely  open  and  rapidly  absorbed  the  moisture,  which,  vrhtm 
the  pavement  became  dry  again,  w^as  quickly  evaporatedj  and  ibe 
process  being  repeated,  the  wood  was  placed  under  its  wor?t  etsfl* 
ditioiis  for  durability,  Whi\&  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  m&j  ^^ 
some  force  to  this  argument,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  ceiU^ 
blocks  will  never  become  a  recognized  paving  material. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  decay  and  make  the  pavement  *^ 
durable  as  possible,  blocks  were  used  in  Michigan  from  which  all 
the  sap-wood  had  been  removed  and  were  accordingly  called  "  ^T 
less  cedar  blocks.'*  These  blocks  were  hexagonal  in  form  an* 
could  consequently  be  laid  with  tight  joints;  but  while  their  dnf*' 
bility  was  greater  than  the  ordinary  blocks,  the  cost  of  nmlti^^ 
was  so  great  that  the  advantage  was  not  enough  to  warrant  the^'' 
general  use. 

The  city  of  ChieagOj  growing  as  rapidly  as  it  has,  and  sitiiat*^ 
at  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  wood  of  all  kinds  is  ehc^f ' 
and  where  a  great  amount  of  street  pavement  must  he  laid  everf 
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year,  now  uses  a  large  amount  of  cedar  blocks.  It  was  seriously 
argued,  and  with  some  force,  that,  on  account  of  its  small  first 
cost,  it  was  cheaper  to  use  cedar  blocks,  even  if  they  did  require 
relaying  every  five  or  six  years,  than  to  lay  a  more  permanent  and 
more  expensive  pavement.  While  this  might  possibly  be  true  as 
far  as  economy  is  concerned,  the  result  has  been  that  Chicago  has 
had  many  miles  of  badly  paved  and  extremely  dirty  streets,  as 
during  the  last  half  of  the  life  of  the  cedar  pavement  it  is  very 
rough  and  almost  impossible  to  keep  clean  except  at  great  expense. 
On  January  1, 1897,  Chicago  had  752.68  miles  of  cedar-block  pave- 
ment, and  during  the  year  1897  there  were  laid  23.53  miles.  On 
January  1,  1900,  the  mileage  was  763.21.  In  1897  the  average 
cost  of  this  pavement  laid  on  a  plank  base  was  70  cents  per  square 
yard,  and  when  laid  on  6  inches  of  broken  stone,  85  cents  per 
square  yard.  The  City  Engineer  at  that  time  said:  "Thtylank 
foundation  is  considered  to  be  the  best,  as  the  wearing  surface  is 
more  even,  and  the  planks  last  as  long  as  the  blocks,  and  whenever 
the  pavement  is  renewed  the  street  is  torn  up,  as,  for  instance,  by 
the  gas  company  renewing  the  calking  of  their  pipes,  and  the  city 
laying  new  conduits.  In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  relay  the 
macadam.'*  * 

CMcago  Specifications. 

"  Upon  the  subgrade  as  above  prepared  shall  be  spread  a  layer 
of  clean  sand  not  less  than  two  inches  in  depth  over  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  roadway. 

"  In  this  layer  of  sand  shall  be  imbedded  1  x  8-inch  sound  pine 
stringers,  extending  from  curb  to  curb  and  conforming  to  the 
grades  furnished  by  the  Engineer.  The  sand  between  the  stringers 
shall  be  thoroughly  compacted  by  ramming  and  then  struck  off 
with  an  approved  template  which  will  leave  the  top  of  the  sand 
parallel  with  and  one-quarter  inch  above  the  tops  of  the  stringers. 
The  stringers  shall  be  spaced  so  as  to  support  the  floor-planks  at 
the  ends  and  centres  thereof. 

^'  On  the  stringers  and  sand  bed  constructed  as  above,  two-inch 
sound  hemlock  planks  shall  be  laid  lengthwise  with  the  street  and 
close  together.    Each  plank  must  be  firmly  bedded  throughout. 
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and  the  cracks  between  the  planks  are  to  bo  filled  with  sand.   The 
flooring  when  finii^hcd  must  have  a  tnie  and  tiniform  surfaee. 

**  Upon  the  plank  foundation  shall  be  set  cedar  blocks  resting 
squarely  on  their  ends  and  well  driven  together.  The  interstices 
between  the  blocks  to  be  not  Icbb  than  three  qufirtere  of  an  inch 
nor  more  than  one  and  one-half  inches  in  size.  No  equare  holes 
will  be  allowed. 

"The  blocks  ehall  he  of  live  cedar  free  from  bark,  perfectly 
Bound,  and  not  less  than  four  inches  nor  more  than  eight  inches  m 
diameter,  and  shall  be  sLs  inches  in  length.  Blocks  more  than 
eight  inches  in  diameter  must  be  split,  hut  split  blocks  less  than 
three  inches  thick  cannot  be  used.  All  corners  must*  be  cut  off 
from  the  split  blocks  so  as  to  make  close  Joints,  and  no  two  splil 
sides  shall  come  together. 

"  The  surface  of  the  pavement  must  he  true  and  uniform 

"  The  blocks  shall  be  carefiilly  inspected  after  they  are  broughi 
on  the  line  of  the  work,  and  all  blocks  or  other  material  which  in 
quality  or  dimensions  do  not  strictly  conform  to  these  specifica- 
tions, or  which  may  be  otherwise  defective,  shall  be  rejected  and 
must  be  immediately  removed  from  the  line  of  the  work  by  the 
contractor  or  contractors.  The  contractor  or  contractors  shall  be 
required  to  furnish  such  labor  as  may  be  necessary  to  aid  the  in- 
spector  in  the  examination  and  culling  of  the  blocks  and  other 
materiah  and  in  case  the  contractor  or  contractors  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  do  so,  such  labor  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Local 
Improvements  may  be  necessary  will  be  employed,  and  the  ex- 
pense incurred  shall  be  deducted  from  any  money  then  due  or 
w^hich  may  thereafter  become  due  the  contractor  or  contractors, 

'*The  spaces  between  the  blocks  shall  be  filled  with  clean, 
screened y  dry  gravel  of  one-half  to  one  and  one-half  inches  in  size, 
the  proportion  of  said  gravel  to  be  such  as  to  completely  fill  the 
interstices.  The  gravel  shall  be  thoroughly  rammed  with  proper 
tools  and  by  competent  and  experienced  helpj  and  the  interstices 
again  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  gravel  and  again  thoroughl 
rammed. 

"  In  the  above  ramming  each  interstice  must  be  struck  three 
full  blows  and  driven  down  well    Two  competent  rammers  must 
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te  constantly  employed  after  each  paver.  No  teams  will  be  al- 
lowed on  the  pavement  before  it  is  properly  rammed. 

"  After  ramming  the  blocks  are  to  be  covered  with  a  paving- 
pitch  which  is  the  direct  result  of  the  distillation  of  '  straight- 
run  '  coal-tar,  and  of  such  quality  and  consistency  as  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Local  Improvements.  The  pitch  must  be 
used  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  280°  Fahrenheit  and  be 
spread  in  such  quantity  as  to  apply  two  gallons  to  each  square 
yard  of  pavement.  The  spreading  must  be  done  in  sections  if  the 
Engineer  so  directs.  The  contractor  or  contractors  shall  provide 
the  Engineer,  or  his  representative,  with  a  duplicate  delivery- 
ticket  for  each  and  every  load  or  tank  of  paving-pitch  delivered  on 
the  work.  The  ticket  must  be  signed  by  the  consignor  of  the  pitch, 
and  be  of  a  form  approved  by  the  Board  of  Local  Improvements. 

"Immediately  after  the  spreading  of  the  paving-pitch,  and 
while  it  is  still  hot,  the  same  shall  be  covered  to  a  depth  of  not  less 
than  three-quarters  inch  with  dry  roofing-gravel,  or  gravel 
screened  from  that  used  to  fill  the  spaces  between  the  blocks.  This 
gravel  must  be  entirely  free  from  sand  or  loam,  and  not  to  exceed 
one-half  inch  in  size.  "* 

"  All  gravel  must  be  clean,  washed,  dried,  and  heated  enough 
to  prevent  the  chilling  of  the  pitch. 

"  The  tarring  and  top  dressing  must  be  completed  each  day  to 
within  twenty-five  feet  of  the  face  of  the  blocking. 

'^  If  the  blocks  that  have  been  laid,  gravelled  and  rammed 
should  become  wet  before  being  tarred  or  top-dressed,  they  must 
be  taken  up  and  reset,  without  compensation  therefor,  should  the 
Engineer  so  direct. 

"  At  the  ends  of  the  wings,  etc.,  the  pavement  must  be  pro- 
tected by  wooden  headers  consisting  of  three-inch  planks  firmly 
secured  by  split  cedar  posts  four  feet  long,  spaced  not  more  than 
four  feet  apart.^' 

In  1899,  according  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  Chicago  had 
15,500,000  square  yards  of  wooden-block  pavement;  Detroit, 
Mich.,  3,505,614  square  yards;  Superior,  Wis.,  1,360,000;  Duluth, 
Minn.,  1,140,480;  and  Milwaukee  and  Minneapolis  somethij*"  ^"^^^ 
one  million  square  yards  each. 
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In  the  Southern  citieB  wood  pavementa  have  been  laid  of  dif- 
ferent nmteriaL  San  Antonio^  Texas,  haa  used  blocks  made  of 
mesquite,  hexagonal  in  form,  which  have  given  good  results,  and 
other  cities  havo  tried  blocks  made  of  Osage  orange- wood,  Gal- 
veston, Texas,  is  a  city  that  has  also  been  quoted  very  frequently 
as  having  good  woorl  pavements.  In  response  to  an  inquiry  on  thi|^ 
gubject  in  Deeeinher,  1899,  the  City  Engineer  says:  ^M 

**We  have  some  creosoted  pine  blocks  from  6  to  10x4x6 
inches.  About  7o,000  squnre  yards  were  laid  in  1874,  whichj»  even 
now,  except  where  the  pavement  has  been  disturbed  for  street-car 
tracks,  gas-  and  water-pipes,  is  in  good  condition.  The  blocks 
were  laid  at  right  angles  to  the  sidewalk  curbs  on  a  sand  founda- 
tiouj  with  an  inch  space  between,  which  space  was  Med  in  with  a 
wedge  driven  do^n  about  2  inches  below  the  top  surface  of  the 
blocks  and  penetrating  about  2  inches  into  the  foundation  below 
the  bottom  of  thv?  block,  the  space  above  the  wedge  being  lilleJ 
with  tar  and  gravel,  and  in  1892,  3,  4,  and  5  there  were  laid  some 
four  or  five  milcB  of  creosoted  pino-hlock  pavement.  In  this  in- 
stance the  blocks  were  laid  touching  without  any  wedges,  and  tar 
was  spread  over  the  top,  and  sand  over  the  tar.  This  last  pave- 
ment has  given  endless  trouble  by  swelling  and  buckling,  and 
kicking  out  the  sidewalk  curbs  after  every  rain,  especially  when 
the  rain  followed  a  dry  spelb  I  relaid  a  couple  of  blocks  (about 
3500  square  yards)  with  wedges  and  tar  and  gravel  with  some  of  the 
displaced  blocks  about  a  year  ego,  but  it  is  beginning  now  to  show  i 
distress.  We  have  some  cypress  blocks,  laid  with  wedges  some  te^H 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  that  did  good  service  for  eight  or  ten  years, 
but  they  are  now  rotten  and  in  a  very  unsanitary  condition.  If 
enough  oil  is  put  in  pine  blocks  to  prevent  swelling,  I  am  satisfied 
they  would  make  excellent  paving  materiah  They  have  a  wonder 
ful  ability  to  resist  abrasion-'* 

Oakland,  CaL,  has  laid  some  pavement  of  redwood  block 
which  was  described  somewhat  in  detail  in  the  chapter  on  Pave-" 
ments.  In  arguing  in  favor  of  this  pavement  in  his  report  for 
the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1898,  the  Superintendent  of  Streets 
says  that  in  East  Twelfth  Street  in  San  Francisco,  where  2\ 
inches  of  the  best  quality  of  bitumen  rock  pavement  was  com- 
pletely worn  out  twice  in  one  jear,  the  property  owners  petitioned 
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that  the  street  be  repaved  with  redwood  blocks.  At  that  time  he 
said  the  pavement  had  been  down  three  years,  without  any  ex- 
pense whatever  for  maintenance;  that  it  was  then  in  compara- 
tively good  condition,  although  showing  some  signs  of  wear,  so 
that  a  few  individual  blocks  must  be  removed  at  once.  He  adds 
that  it  was  the  success  of  this  particular  piece  of  wood  pavement 
that  induced  the  property  owners  of  Oakland  to  select  redwood 
blocks  for  East  Twelfth  Street. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  probably  the  only  city  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  that  is  laying  wood  as  an  improved 
pavement. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Downing,  President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Society  of  Municipal  Im- 
provements at  Toronto,  in  1899,  describes  Indianapolis  wood  pave- 
ments in  detail.  He  claims  that  the  almost  universal  failure  of 
wood  in  street  pavements  in  this  country  has  been  generally  the 
fault  of  the  engineers  not  selecting  suitable  wood,  or  not  taking 
proper  precaution  to  prevent  it  from  decay.  After  studying  all 
the  wood  pavements  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  the  Indian- 
apolis authorities  laid  red-cedar  rectangular  blocks  from  the  State 
of  Washington,  without  any  treatment.  They  were  laid  with  close 
joints  on  a  concrete  base  and  1-inch  sand  cushion.  These  pave- 
ments have  now  been  down  five  years  and  are  considerably  worn 
and  some  have  decayed.  In  1896  four  streets  were  paved  with  the 
same  material,  except  that  the  blocks  were  creosoted.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  blocks  were  4  inches  wide  and  5  inches  deep,  and  laid 
at  an  angle  of  45**  with  the  curb.  The  joints  were  laid  close, 
and  no  provision  was  made  for  expansion  at  the  curb.  Some 
little  trouble  has  been  experienced  on  account  of  the  blocks  bulg- 
ing, and  mainly  on  streets  paved  with  the  plain  blocks,  but  some 
trouble  has  occurred  with  the  creosoted  blocks.  On  account  of 
this,  the  Board  of  Public  Works  adopted  heart-wood  of  the  long- 
leaf  Southern  yellow  pine,  with  the  block  4  inches  wide,  4  inches 
deep,  and  creosoted.  These  blocks  were  laid  as  above  described, 
except  that  a  space  of  from  1  to  2  inches  was  left  next  to  the  curb 
for  expansion.  This  space  was  filled  with  sand  and  covered  with 
hot  paving-pitch.  The  interstices  between  the  blocks  were  par- 
tially filled  with  fine,  dry  sand,  when  the  entire  surface  was  rolled 
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smooth  and  then  covered  with  hot  paving-pitch  and  fine  gravel 
ecreenings.  Thej?e  pavements  gave  no  trouble  on  account  of  ex- 
pansion^  and  althongli  they  have  been  laid  three  years,  no  wear  is 
notieeable*  The  Board  of  Public  Works  feel  that  the  creosoted 
pavement  has  been  a  tiucccss  in  every  w^j,  ItB  cost  has  been  fro 
$gJO  to  $2,50  per  square  yard. 

The  following  are  the  specifications  for  this  work: 

'^  1*  The  wearing  surface  will  be  eoinposed  of  creosoted  wooden 
blocks,  of  either  of  the  following  varieties  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  Board  of  Public  Works  at  the  time  of  letting  the  contract: 
Long-ieafed  yellow  Southern  pine  blocks,  f^hort-leafed  yellow 
Southern  pine  blocks,  or  hemlock  blocks.  Bidders  in  submitting 
bide  shall  submit  sample  of  each  of  the  above-named  varieties, 
and  shall  state  a  price  on  each  kind  separately.  All  blocks  shall 
be  of  sound  timber,  free  from  bark^  sap-wood,  loose  or  rotten 
knotg^  or  other  defects  which  will  be  detrimental  to  the  life  of  the 
blocks  or  will  interfere  with  the  laying  of  the  aame.  No  secon 
growth  timber  will  be  accepted. 

"2.  Blocks  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  whenever  required 
by  the  City  Engineer,  and  shall  be  in  all  respects  satisfactory  to 
him.  The  contractor  shall  furnish  all  labor  to  handle  and  cull 
blocks.  All  condemned  blocks  must  be  removed  from  the  street 
at  onca 

"  3.  After  the  blocks  have  been  in&pected  and  found  satisfa* 
tory,  they  shall  be  placed  in  an  air-tight  chamber,  where,  by  mea 
of  superheated  steam  and  the  use  of  a  vacuum-pump,  all  sap 
the  blocks  shall  be  vaporized  ami  then  removed.  When  the  blocks 
are  thoroughly  dry,  and  while  the  cylinder  is  under  a  vacuum  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  inches,  heavy  creosote  oil,  weighing  8.8  Iba*  to 
the  gallon,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  cylinder  and  pressure  added 
until  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  shall  be  at  least  fifty  pounds  per 
square  inch.  The  blocks  shall  remain  in  the  cylinder  until  they 
have  absorbed  ten  pounds  of  oil  per  cubic  foot  of  timber  and  until 
the  creosote  has  impregnated  the  timber  uniformly  through  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  blocks* 

*H,  The  blocks  shall  be  four  inches  in  depth  and  four  inches 
thick,  the  length  being  about  nine  inches;  the  fibre  of  the  wood 
running  in  the  direction  of  the  depth*    They  shall  be  laid  with 
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the  length  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  enrb,  in  courses  extending 
across  the  street.  The  blocks  in  adjoining  courses  shall  break 
joints.  The  courses  shall  be  laid  strictly  parallel  and  the  blocka 
shall  be  driven  close  together.  Where  curb  is  used  other  than  a 
form  .of  combined  curb  and  gutter,  three  courses  shall  be  laid  next 
to  and  parallel  with  the  curb. 

"  5.  The  joints  shall  be  filled  with  paving-cement  which  shall 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  condition  of  being  pliable,  not  brit- 
tle in  cold  weather,  and  so  solid  in  hot  weather  that  there  will  be 
no  tendency  to  run  out  of  the  joints.  It  shall  be  equal  or  supe- 
rior in  quality  to  a  cement  composed  of  10  per  cent  of  refined 
Trinidad  asphalt  mixed  with  90  per  cent  of  coal-tar  paving-cement„ 
distilled  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  600°  Fahrenheit.  The 
temperature  shown  on  the  gauge  attached  to  the  cement-tank 
shall  show  not  less  than  300°  Fahrenheit  while  the  cement  is  be- 
ing applied,  and  shall  show  such  higher  degrees  as  the  Engineer 
may  direct,  if  considered  necessary  by  him  on  account  of  weather 
or  character  of  materials  used,  to  render  the  cement  fluid  enough 
to  run  into  the  joints  properly.  The  paving-cement  shall  not  be 
used  unless  the  blocks  are  thoroughly  dry.  Any  excess  of  cement 
on  the  surface  shall  be  broomed  off  so  as  to  leave  as  little  as  pos- 
sible thereon.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  disfigure  the  curb„ 
walks,  or  lawns  with  material,  and  any  damage  on  this  account 
must  be  repaired  by  the  contractor.  Extra  care  must  be  taken 
and  extra  material  must  be  used  at  the  gutters  and  around  catch- 
basins  or  other  structures,  in  filling  all  joints  in  both  paving  and 
curbing,  to  effectually  prevent  the  leakage  of  water  into  the  sub- 
roadway.  All  joints  shall  be  completely  filled  to  the  top  before  the 
top  dressing  is  put  on. 

^*  6.  The  surface  of  the  pavement  when  completed  as  above 
shall  be  covered  with  a  one-half -inch  top  dressing  of  clean,  coarse 
sand  or  granite  screenings.  All  excessive  sand  or  granite  screen- 
ings not  to  be  taken  up  by  the  blocks  shall  be  removed  by  the  con- 
tractor, without  additional  compensation,  as  soon  as  directed  by 
the  Board  of  Public  Works  or  the  City  Engineer. 

^^  Note. — The  wooden  blocks  are  laid  on  a  6-inch  hydraulic- 
cement  concrete  foundation  on  which  is  placed  a  1-inch  cushion- 
coat  of  sand.*^ 
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Wood  Pavementf  in  Australia* 

During  the  last  twi^nty  year^j  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  has 
laid  a  large  amount  of  pavement  with  the  liard  woods  of  that 
country.  The  blocks  are  3  inches  wide,  6  inches  deep,  and  9  inches 
long.  They  are  laid  generally  od  a  bai?e  of  t>  inches  of  cement 
concrete  over  which  is  spread  a  thin  layer  of  cement  mortar  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  one  of  cement  and  two  of  sand,  so  as  to  give 
a  perfectly  smooth  surface  to  the  concrete.  The  hlockg,  after 
having  been  dipped  in  tar  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  are  laid 
at  right  angles  to  Uie  cnrbj  with  a  :i-inch  expansion-joint  at  the 
curb  which  m  filled  with  puddled  clay.  AH  the  first  pavementjs 
were  kid  with  an  inch  space  between  the  courses,  the  joints  being 
filled  with  gravel  and  paving-pitch;  but  experience  soon  demon- 
strated that,  the  open  joint  was  a  mistake,  as  the  edges  of  the 
blocks  broomed  aud  wore  down  under  traffic,  so  that  the  surface 
60on  bectime  rough  and  uneven.  After  some  of  the  pavement  had 
been  laid  ten  or  eleven  years,  the  blocks,  having  shown  no  signs  of 
decay,  were  taken  up  and  the  ends  sawed  of!  and  relaid  with  close  , 
joints.  ^1 

Many  different  kinds  of  wood  have  been  used,  and  under  ordi^" 
nary  traffic  the  early  pavement&  wore  as  follows:  Blue  grnn,  ^ /^^ 
of  an  inch  per  aanmn;  mahogany,  Vg  ^^  *^  inch;  turpentine, 
^/,^  of  an  inch;  beech-box,  V/^  of  an  inch;  spotted  gum,  Vi  ^^  ^^ 
inch;  baltic,  Vio  ^^  ^^  inch;  colonia!  cedar,  V12  ^^  ^^  iuch;  black 
butt,  V22  ^^  ^^  inQ)i\  red  gum,  Vio  ^^  ^^  ^°^^*  ^^ 

After  seventeen  years'  experience,  the  City  Surveyor  of  8yd^^^ 
ney  decided  that  tallow-wood,  black  butt,  blue  gum,  red  gum^  and 
mahogany  were  the  best,  the  wear  under  the  improved  methoda  of     ; 
laying  being  from  Vga  ^^  Veo  ^^^^  P^^  annum. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineering  in 
1894,  Mr.  Walter  A.  Smith  gave  some  interesting  details  as  to  se?i 
eral  wood-paved  streets  in  Sydney.  Martin  Place,  G4  feet  widi 
between  curbs,  was  paved  with  cloee  joints.  The  blocks  were  of 
the  usual  size  and  laid  on  a  concrete  base  9  inches  thick,  on  which 
was  spread  a  J-ineh  coat  of  cement  mortar,  mi^ed  one  part  o; 
cement  to  three  parts  of  sand. 

On  the  surface  thus  prepared  the  blocks  were  laidj  having  been 
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dipped  twice  in  hot  tar  and  allowed  to  stand  two  days  for  the  sur^ 
plus  tar  to  drain  off.  The  blocks  were  of  tallow-wood  and  red 
mahogany.  Hot  tar  was  then  spread  pn  the  surface  and  broomed 
into  the  joints,  over  which  was  spread  a  thin  coating  of  sand  and, 
before  -traffic  was  allowed  on  the  street,  an  additional  coating  of 
stone  screenings.  An  expansion-joint  one  and  one-half  inches 
wide  was  left  next  to  the  curb,  and  filled  with  mastic.  The  road- 
way, although  64  feet  wide,  had  a  crown  of  3  inches  only. 

Mr.  Smith  states  that  in  joining  the  new  with  the  old  pave- 
ment, that  had  been  laid  some  six  years,  with  a  cement  joint,  the 
width  of  the  joint  being  marked  by  iron  studs  projecting  \  of  an 
inch,  it  was  found  that  dry-rot  had  set  in  wherever  the  wood  had 
been  in  contact  with  the  cement.  Although  different  kinds  o£ 
timber  had  been  used,  every  block  was  found  to  be  more  or  leas 
affected.  This  decayed  timber  was  examined  microscopically,  but 
no  signs  of  fungoid  growth  could  be  discovered.  It  was  there- 
fore decided  that  the  dry-rot  was  caused  by  chemical  action  be- 
tween the  cement  and  the  wood.  In  another  place  where  is  was 
necessary  to  take  up  blocks  that  had  been  laid  eight  years,  where 
the  joints  had  been  filled  with  tar,  pitch,  and  stone  screenings, 
the  timber  was  found  to  be  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and 
although  the  pavement  had  sustained  a  daily  traffic  of  approxi- 
mately 25,000  tons  for  eight  years,  it  was  practically  as  good  as 
when  laid,  the  greatest  wear  observable  on  the  blocks  being  ^/^^ 
of  an  inch. 

Mr.  Smith  states  that  in  Sydney  there  are  blocks  which  have 
been  laid  thirteen  years,  on  one  of  the  busiest  streets  of  the  city, 
which  had  only  worn  ^/^^  of  an  inch,  and,  from  their  condition 
when  examined,  seemed  to  be  good  for  ten  years*  more  service. 
He  estimates  the  life  of  the  hard-wood  pavement  in  Sydney  at  not 
less  than  twenty-one  years.  These  pavements  cost  $2.43  per  yard 
for  close-jointed  work,  and  $2.66  per  yard  with  i  or  f  asphalt 
joints,  exclusive  of  the  concrete  foundation. 

In  1895  Twentieth  Street,  New  York  City,  between  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Broadway,  was  laid  with  Australian  harri-karri  wood. 
This  pavement  was  laid  as  an  experiment,  at  the  expense  of  the 
promoters,  in  practically  the  same  manner  as  that  just  described, 
with  an  expansion-joint  next  to  the  curb.    This  pavement  has  now 
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been  in  constant  use  for  nearly  five  years^  and,  except  where  opeE- 
inge  have  been  oiadej  is  practically  m  good  as  when  laid.  When  the 
work  was  being  completed,  the  supply  of  Australian  wood  was  ex- 
hanstedj  and  the  Fifth  Avenue  end  had  to  be  completed  with  cedar 
blocks.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  considerably  worn,  showing 
very  clearly  the  superiority  of  the  Australian  wood.  The  surlai-e 
is  as  smooth  as  asphalt,  and  has  given  some  trouble  on  account  of 
its  slipperiness,  it  having  at  times  required  sanding.  Judging  froiu 
this  one  small  piece  of  pavement,  the  Australian  wood  is  certainljF_ 
a  BUGcess  as  a  paving  material 

Clieiiucal  Treatment  for  Timber. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  wood  paving-blocks  that  have 
treated  chemically.  Whether  this  is  of  practical  benefit  or 
engineers  are  not  wholly  agreed.  A  careful  study  of  the  question* 
however^  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  must  be  decided  by  existing 
conditions  in  each  case.  If  a  pavement  is  to  be  subjected  to  sm 
heavy  a  traffic  that  the  blocks  will  be  worn  ont  before  the  actio: 
of  decay  sets  in^  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  treat  them  chemi- 
cally  unless  such  treatment  would  enhance  their  wearing  qualities^ 
an  effect  w*hich  has  not  as  yet  been  demonstrated.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  traffic  is  light,  and  the  life  of  the  pavement  goverm'd 
by  the  action  of  the  elements  rather  than  by  traffic,  any  treatment 
that  will  increase  its  durability  is  worthy  of  consideration*  Then, 
too,  some  woods  are  more  susceptible  to  treatment  than  others^ 
while  some  should  be  treated  green  and  others  not  until  they  are 
seasoned,  dependent  often  upon  the  clmracter  of  the  chemical 


There  is  not  sutTicient  space,  nor  is  there  the  disposition  in  thii 
Work,  to  detail  at  any  length  the  different  preservatives  that  hav 
been  applied  to  timber.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  give  a  brief 
outline  of  the  industr}^,  showing  something  that  has  been  done» 
and  wiiat  are  the  most  approved  methods  of  preserving  timber  at 
the  present  time.  | 

A  commission  appointed  to  investigate  wood  pavements  and  the' 
preservation  of  wood  for  paving  purposes  reported  to  the  Mayor 
of  Boston  in  1873,    From,  their  report  and  the  one  made  h 
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* 
Committee  of  the  Franklin  Institute  in  1843  many  of  the  histori- 
cal facts  herein  contained  are  taken. 

In  1657  Glauber  recommended  treating  wood  with  tar  as  a 
preservative.  In  1791  a  patent  was  issued  to  a  Mr.  Murdock  for 
preserving  timber  from  decay  by  painting  it  with  a  mixture  of 
sulphide,  arsenic,  and  zinc.  From  that  time  on  a  great  many 
methods  have  been  proposed,  but  those  at  present  in  use  consist 
of  injecting  different  kinds  of  antiseptics  into  the  pores  of  the 
vood.  The  methods  best  known  are  those  called  "kyanizing," 
*^  burnettizing,"  and  "  creosoting.''  Kyanizing  takes  its  name 
from  a  Mr.  Kyan  and  consists  of  an  application  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate which  is  injected  into  the  pores  of  the  wood.  Mr.  Burnett 
used  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc;  while  creosoting  consists  of 
injecting  creosote  oil.  The  last  two  are  the  methods  that  are  gen- 
erally used  at  present  both  in  this  country  and  in  England. 
Bumettizing  was  first  introduced  in  England  in  1838. 

Sulphide  of  copper  has  also  been  used  very  successfully  in 
Europe,  but  it  is  said  that  it  cannot  be  used  under  all  circum- 
stances— that  it  protects  fully  only  green  wood  that  contains  much 
sap.  Railway  ties  laid  on  the  Northern  Railway  of  France  in  1846 
treated  with  this  material  were  found  in  as  good  condition  as  ever 
in  1885,  while  those  untreated  had  been  replaced  some  time  before 
by  new  ones. 

An  article  in  the  Engineering  News  for  1895  describes  the  treat- 
ment adopted  by  the  Southern  Railway  for  preserving  their  ties. 
The  timber  is  placed  in  a  strong,  tight  cylinder  in  which  a  vacuum 
is  created  and  live  steam  turned  on  until  the  temperature  is  raised 
to  125°.  A  vacuum-pump  is  then  attached  to  open  the  pores  of 
the  wood.  The  live  steam  is  admitted  the  second  time  under  a 
pressure  of  30  pounds  per  square  inch  for  six  or  eight  hours,  the 
temperature  not  exceeding  250°  Fahrenheit.  The  steam  is  again 
blown  off  and  a  third  vacuum  created,  24  to  36  inches,  and  main- 
tained from  four  to  six  hours  at  a  temperature  of  225°.  The  cyl- 
inder is  then  filled  with  creosote  oil;  the  pumps  are  started  and 
the  pressure  raised  to  about  100  pounds  per  square  inch  and  main- 
tained for  over  two  hours,  when  the  cylinders  are  opened  and  the 
oil  drawn  off  and  the  timber  taken  out.    The  average  time  of  treat- 
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nient  for  each  charge  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  houre,  and  the 
araouBt  of  oil  used  l^  gallons  per  cubic  foot  of  timber. 

In  burnettizing  the  process  is  similar  to  the  above,  except  that 
a  zinc  solution  la  used  instead  of  ereogote,  and  the  steam  is  held  At 
30  pounds  for  three  and  one-half  to  six  hours  instead  of  from  six 
to  eight  hours.  The  average  time  of  this  treatment  is  from  eleven 
to  twelve  hours,  ajid  the  amount  of  absorption  4^  gallons  per  cubic 
foot.  The  solution  contains  U  per  cent  of  pure  zinc  chloride^  a 
mixture  consisting  of  34.46  pounds  stock  solution  (43  per  cent 
ehloride,  "l  per  cent  impurities,  and  55  per  cent  water)  to  100 
gallons  of  water.  The  offieials  of  the  road  say  that  burnettizing 
makes  the  timber  hard  and  brittle,  and  for  that  reason  it  should  not 
be  used  where  it  is  subjected  to  any  strain.  Consequently  their 
practice  Is  to  nse  chloride  of  zinc  for  preserving  ties,  and  creosote 
for  bridge-timber,  etc, 

Mr.  Walter  W.  Curtis  read  a  paper  before  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  on  the  17th  of  May,  1809^  on  the  prcscrvatioa 
of  railway  ties  by  zinc  chlorides.  He  states  that  the  fir^t  road  to 
adopt  the  treated  ties,  other  than  m  an  experiment,  was  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railway.  This  road  built  a  phint 
for  treating  timber  chemically  in  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  in  1885. 
At  first  the  Wcllhous,  or  zinc^tanniuj  process  was  used.  This 
process  differed  from  bumettiaing  in  that  the  solution  of  zinc 
chloride  contained  a  small  amount  of  glue,  and  after  the  fir?t  in- 
jection was  followed  by  another  composed  of  a  solution  of  lannin^ 
the  effect  b^eing,  it  was  claimed,  that  the  tannin  formed  with  the 
glue  small  particles  of  artificial  leather,  insoluble  in  water,  whieli 
w*ould  Jill  the  ducts  of  the  wood  and  retain  the  einc  chloride. 

Latterly  the  bumetti^ing  method  has  been  used,  the  full  num- 
ber of  tics  treated  in  thirteen  years  being  about  three  minion- 
The  officials  of  the  road  arc  satisfied  as  to  the  value  of  the  treat- 
ment, but  are  uncertain  as  to  the  relative  values  of  zinc  tannin 
anfl  the  plain  zinc-chloride  methods^  the  former  costing  several 
cents  more  per  tie  than  the  latter. 

A  plant  built  in  Chicago  in  1886  treated  a  larger  number  of 
ties*  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island ,  and  Pacific  Railway  used  the 
Wellhous  process  until  1896,  when  it  w^as  modified  by  omitting  the 
glue  in  the  zinc  chloride  and  injecting  it  in  a  solution  by  itself 
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followed  by  a  third  injection  of  tannin.  This  change  was  made 
because  it  was  thought  that  the  mixture  of  the  glue  with  the 
chloride  solution  decreased  its  fluidity  and  made  very  difficult  the 
injection  of  the  necessary  amount  of  chlorine. 

The  early  practice  was  to  treat  all  ties  without  regard  to  condi- 
tion as  to  soundness  or  dryness,  but  latterly  no  unsound  or  satu- 
rated ties  have  been  used. 

In  1890  the  Chicago  Tie  Preserving  Co.  treated  some  experi- 
mental ties  for  the  l)uluth  and  Iron  Range  Eailway.  They  con- 
sisted of  85  ties  of  white  pine,  85  of  tamarack,  and  86  of  Norway 
pine.  They  were  cut  during  the  winter  of  1889  and  90,  treated  in 
October,  and  placed  in  the  track  almost  immediately  with  ten  each 
of  the  same  kind  untreated,  which  were  cut  at  the  same  time.  In 
1898  it  was  found  that  the  treated  ties  were  not  only  free  from 
decay,  but  were  more  dense  and  had  cut  less  under  the  rail.  It 
was  deemed  that  the  ties  would  last  fifteen  years  longer,  while  the 
untreated  ties  were  completely  worn  out.  The  average  of  the  un- 
treated ties  on  this  road  was  from  seven  to  eight  years. 

Mr.  Curtis  says  that  to  treat  dead  or  dozy  wood  is  a  waste  of 
time  and  chemicals;  that  the  chloride  of  zinc  has  apparently  no 
power  to  stop  decay  which  has  already  begun,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  other  treatment  is  better  in  that  respect.  In  speaking  of 
foreign  practice,  he  says  that  France  and  Great  Britain  use  the 
creosote  process  almost  entirely,  burnettizing  not  having  been  sat- 
isfactory. 

The  German  railroads  have  used  either  zinc  chloride  or  a  com- 
bination of  chloride  and  creosote,  and  sometimes  creosote  alone. 
Since  1895,  Prussia  state  railways  have  used  a  zinc-creosote  process, 
consisting  of  injecting  equal  amounts  of  zinc  chloride  and  creosote 
to  the  amount  of  \\  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  of  timber.  He  says  that 
one  road  was  furnished  with  171,000  pine  ties  treated  with  the 
zinc-creosote  process  under  nine  years'  guarantee.  At  the  end 
of  the  nine  years  only  29  had  become  unfit  for  use,  and  none  of 
these  was  rotten.  The  cost  of  treating  these  with  chloride  of  zinc 
for  the  German  railways  in  1896  was  13  cents  for  oak,  15  cents  for 
beech,  and  16  cents  for  pine;  and  with  creosote,  21  cents  for  oak, 
50  cents  for  beech,  and  43  cents  for  pine;   while  the  average  life 
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in  years  was  15^  9,  and  13  for  chloride  of  zinc  and  24,  30,  and  20jj 

resspectively,  for  creosote. 

The  cost  of  burncttizing  sawed  pine  ties,  0  x  8  mehes  by  8  feet^ 
long;  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  was  10  cents  each  in  1893, 
and  a  little  over  6  cents  10  1897,  not  including  interest  or  deprecia- 
tion. On  the  Atcliison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  Railway  the  cost  of 
zine- tannin  treatment  has  been  about  15  cente,  and  for  1892  about 
14  cents,  and  13  cents  for  burnettizmg.  In  189?  the  cost  of  the 
zinc* tannin  was  11.(1  cents,  no  interest  or  depreciation  being  in^^H 
eluded.  S 

While  the  above  facts  taken  from  Mr.  Curtis^s  paper  relate  to 
railroads  wholly  rather  than  to  pavements,  they  illUBtrate  clearly 
tlie  effect  of  a  chemical  treatment  u]>on  wood  as  a  preservati%'e; 
and  while  the  deductions  as  to  the  action  of  wood  in  railroad-tracks 
would  not  necessarily  follow  when  apphed  to  wood  i>avenients, 
they  are  siiU  of  value,  and  are  the  best  data  available  at  present. 

The  so-called  creosote  oil  of  commerce  does  not  contain  any 
creosote.    The  creosote  odor  that  comes  from  the  oil  is  caused  by 
carbolic  acid,  which,  l>eing  eoiuble,  exerts  very  little  preservative^ 
influence  upon  the  wood,  ^^^1 

Creosote  is  the  product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  vmS^^ 
while  the  ordinary  creosote  oil  is  obtained  from  coal. 

Specifications  for  creosoting  should  provide  that  the  oil  nse^H 
should  contain  at  least  50  per  cent  of  naphthalene,  as  that  is  what 
gives  the  oil  its  preservative  properties  both  against  the  weather 
and  the  teredo  naval  is  or  other  organisms.  ^P 

Tlie  Norfolk  Creosoting  Co.  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  issued  a  trade 
publication  upon  the  subject  of  creosoting.  It  is  stated  there  that 
the  preservation  of  timber  consists  of  two  distinct  operations,  the 
preparation  of  the  wood  and  its  impregnation  with  the  preserv^ative 
It  is  necessary  to  remove  from  the  wood  all  portions  of  the  tissui 
that  are  subject  to  fermentative  action.  Hiis  consists  of  the  ex* 
traction  of  the  liquids  and  semi-liquids  occupying  the  interfibrous 
space,  without  softening  the  cement  binding  of  the  fibrillar,  or 
bundles  of  cellular  tissue,  forming  tlie  solid  or  fully  matured  part.S 

If  this  step  is  conducted  at  too  low  a  temperature  or  for  too 
short  a  time,  only  the  sap  or  liquid  part  nearest  the  surface  will 
be  extracted,  lea\^ng  insufficient  space  for  receiving  the  preserva* 
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live.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  operation  be  carried  on  at  too 
high  a  temperature  or  for  too  long  a  time,  the  resinous  portions 
of  the  bundles  of  fibrillae  will  be  softened  and  the  wood  lose  its 
elasticity  in  just  the  proportion  that  the  coherence  of  the  fibrillae 
is  lessened.  The  temperature  should  never  be  less  than  212**  nor 
more  than  266**  F. 

The  following  specifications  for  creosoting  are  from  the  publi- 
cation above  referred  to: 

"  Oil, — All  oil  shall  be  the  heavy  or  dead  oil  of  coal-tar,  con- 
taining not  more  than  1^  per  cent  of  water,  not  more  than  5  per 
cent  of  tar,  and  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  carbolic  acid. 

'*  It  must  not  flash  below  185°  F.  nor  bum  below  200°  F.,  and 
it  must  be  fluid  at  118°  F.  It  must  begin  to  distill  at  320°  F.,  and 
must  yield,  between  that  temperature  and  410°  F.,  of  all  substances 
less  than  20  per  cent  by  volume. 

"Between  410°  and  470°  F.  the  yield  of  naphthalene  must 
be  not  less  than  40  nor  more  than  60  per  cent  by  volume.  At  two 
degrees  above  its  liquefying-point  it  must  have  a  specific  gravity  of 
maximum  1.05  and  minimum  1.015. 

"  Processes  of  Treatment, — Seasoning:  This  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  subjecting  the  timber  to  the  action  of  live  steam  for 
a  period  of  from  five  to  seven  hours  at  a  pressure  of  35  to  55 
pounds  per  square  inch,  the  temperature  not  at  any  time  exceed- 
ing 275°  F.  unless  the  timber  be  water-soaked,  in  which  case  it 
may  reach  285°  F.  for  the  first  half  of  the  period.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  steaming  the  chamber  shall  be  entirely  emptied  of  sap 
and  water  by  drawing  off  at  the  bottom.  As  soon  as  the  cham- 
ber is  cleared  of  all  sap  and  water  a  vacuum  of  not  less  than  20 
inches  shall  be  set  up  and  maintained  in  the  chamber  for  a  period 
of  from  five  to  eight  hours,  or  until  the  discharge  from  the 
vacuum-pump  has  no  odor  or  taste,  the  temperature  in  the  cham- 
ber being  maintained  at  between  100°  and  130°  F.  The  chamber 
being  again  emptied  of  all  sap  and  water,  the  oil  is  to  be  admit- 
ted, the  vacuum-pump  being  worked  at  its  full  speed  until  the 
chamber  is  filled  with  oil.  As  soon  thereafter  as  is  practicable 
such  a  pressure  shall  be  set  up  as  shall  cause  the  entire  charge  of 

timber  to  absorb pounds  of  oil  within per  cent,  more  or 

less  (at  a  TninimnTn  penetration  of  1^  inches  in  round  timber 
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for  a  treatment  of  12  pounds  of  oil  per  cubic  foot^  constituting^ 
a  basis  for  determining  the  penetration  due  to  a  treatment  of  anj 

lipetific  quantity  of  oil),  inches  from  all  expo&ed  surfaces^- 

The  depth  of  the  penetration  being  ascertainod  by  boring  the 
treated  piece  with  an  auger  making  a  hole  not  more  than  %  inch 
in  diameter,  such  pieces  as  are  found  not  to  have  the  required 
penetration  being  returned  to  the  chamber  with  a  Bubsequent 
charge  for  further  treatment-^' 

"VVTiere  any  chemical  treatment  is  adopted^  both  in  this  country^ 
and  in  Europe,  it  seems  to  be  gieneraOy  accepted  that  creosote  is^ 
the  best  treatment;  hut  Australian  woods  have  given  excellent 
results,  and  about  all  that  could  be  expected  of  any  material,  with- 
out any  treatment  whatever.  It  is  doubtful,  however^  if  ^xix  of 
the  available  woods  of  this  country  will  give  satisfactory  results 
without  chemical  treatment  of  some  kind. 

The  experience  of  the  different  cities  that  have  tried  wood  as 
a  paving  material  has  been  such  that  a  pronounced  success  must 
be  obtained  before  it  will  be  again  taken  up  as  a  paving  material. 
Besides  its  lack  of  durability,  it  has  been  objected  to  seriously  on 
account  of  its  slipperiness  and  its  unsanitary  qualities.  The  varie- 
ties of  wood  that  have  been  used  in  this  country  have  absorbed 
water  freely,  which  has  been  as  freely  evaporated  in  warm  weather, 
this  being  one  cause  of  its  unsanitariness.  This  objection  would 
probably  be  overcome  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  wholly,  by  chemi- 
cal treatment,  as  it  is  claimed  by  many  bacteriologists  that  no  un- 
healthy germ  exists  in  the  wood  itself;  but  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful, when  the  success  of  asphalt  and  brick  is  considered,  if  wood 
will  ever  come  in  favor  in  this  country  as  a  paving  material. 


CHAPTER  XI 

BBOKBN-STONE   PAVEMENTS. 

As  has  been  seen  in  the  study  of  stone-block  pavements,  the 
developments  led  to  a  general  reduction  in  the  size  of  blocks. 
So  with  the  irregular  stone  pavements,  they,  too,  decreased  in 
size  as  their  use  increased.  While  probably  small  broken  stone 
were  used  in  roads  for  many  years  previous,  it  was  not  until  1764: 
that  what  is  known  at  the  present  time  as  macadam  roads  were 
first  built  systematically  by  M.  Tresaguet,  a  French  engineer,  who 
was  the  first  to  adopt  this  plan,  and  it  came  into  general  use 
about  ten  years  later.  His  method  of  construction  as  described 
by  himself  is  as  follows: 

"  The  bottom  of  the  foundation  is  to  be  made  parallel  to  the 
surface  of  the  road.  The  first  bed  of  the  foundation  is  to  be  placed 
on  edge,  and  not  on  the  fiat,  in  the  form  of  the  rough  pavement 
and  consolidated  by  beating  with  a  large  hammer,  but  it  is  un- 
necessary that  the  stones  should  be  even  with  one  another. 

"  The  second  bed  is  to  be  likewise  arranged  by  hand,  layer  by 
layer,  and  beaten  and  broken  coarsely  with  a  large  hammer,  so' 
that  the  stones  may  wedge  together  and  no  empty  space  may  re- 
main. 

"  The  last  bed  of  3  inches  in  thickness  to  be  broken  about  to 
the  size  of  a  small  walnut  with  a  hammer  on  one  side  of  a  sort 
of  anvil,  and  thrown  upon  the  road  with  a  shovel  to  form  a  curved 
surface.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  choose  the  hardest  stone 
for  the  last  bed,  even  if  one  is  obliged  to  go  to  more  distant  quar- 
ries than  those  which  furnish  the  stone  for  the  body  of  the  road. 
The  solidity  of  the  road  depending  on  this  latter  bed,  one  cannot 
be  too  scrupulous  as  to  the  quality  of  the  materials  which  are  used 
for  it.^' 
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The  object  of  this  lower  course  of  large  stone  was  to  separat^^ 
tht!  wearing  surface  from  the  subgradej  rather  than  to  forai  *» 
foundation  for  the  road. 

This  method  as  Just  described  was  practieally  that  adopted  b^^ 
Telford  some  forty  years  later  in  Eiigbind,  the  diference  bein^g 
principally  in  making  the  iuligradc  Icvrl  and  forining  the  crowi 
with  the  stone  itself,  rather  than  making  the  base  parallel  to  the 
finished  surface  of  the  road  as  Treeaguet  did,  The  following  ia 
taken  from  Parnell's  treat  it  e  mi  Uoads,  which  gives  Telford's 
Kpecificafcions  in  detail: 

"  Upon  the  level  bed  i)repared  for  the  road  materials  the  bot- 
tom course,  or  layer  of  stone,  is  to  he  set  by  hand  in  the  form  of 
a  eiose,  firm  pavement.  They  are  to  be  set  on  the  liroadest  edges, 
lengthwise  across  the  road,  anil  the  breadth  of  the  upper  beds  ii 
not  to  exceed  4  inches  in  any  case.  All  the  irregularities  of  the 
upper  part  of  tfie  said  pavement  are  to  be  broken  off  by  a  ham- 
mer,  and  alJ  the  interstices  to  be  filled  with  stone  chips,  firmly 
wedged  together  by  hand  with  a  light  hammer.  The  middle  18 
feet  of  pavement  h  to  be  coated  with  hard  stone  as  nearly  cubical 
m  possible,  broken  to  go  through  a  S^-inch  ring,  to  a  depth  of  i> 
inches;  4  of  these  G  inches  to  be  first  put  on  and  worked  by 
traftic,  after  which  the  remaining  2  inches  can  be  put  ou.  The 
work  of  setting  the  paving-etones  must  be  executed  with  the  great- 
eel  care  and  strictly  according  to  the  foregoing  directions,  or 
otherwise  the  stone  will  become  loose  and  in  time  may  work  ^ip  to 
the  surface  of  the  road*  Wlien  the  work  is  properly  executed,  no 
etone  can  move;  the  whole  of  tlie  material  to  be  covered  with  Ih 
inches  of  good  gravely  free  from  clay  or  earth/' 

Farnell,  in  commenting  on  this  last  clause  of  coverrng  the 
road  with  gravel,  saya:  "The  l)inding  which  is  required  to  be  laid 
on  a  new-made  road  is  by  no  means  of  use  to  the  road^  but*  on  the 
contrary,  is  injurious  to  it.  This  binding  by  sinking  between  the 
stone  diminishes  absolute  sohdity  to  the  surface  of  the  road,  let^ 
in  water  and  frost,  and  contributes  to  preventing  com|ilete  con- 
solidation of  the  mass  of  the  broken  etone." 

A  contemporary  of  Telford  and  a  man  whose  name  has  been 
given  to  this  class  of  roadsj  in  the  English-speaking  world  at  least, 
was  Macadam.    He  worked  on  very  different  principles,  in  that 
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Le  not  only  did  not  require  the  foundation-course^  but  stated  that 
he  considered  it  positively  injurious.  He  enunciated  the  follow- 
ing principles  as  fundamental:  "  That  it  is  the  native  soil  which 
really  supports  the  weight  of  traflSc;  that  while  it  is  preserved  in 
a  dry  state,  it  will  carry  any  weight  without  sinking,  and  that  it 
does  in  fact  carry  the  road  and  carriages  also;  that  this  native 
soil  must  be  previously  made  quite  dry  and  a  covering  impene- 
trable  to  rain  must  then  be  placed  over  it  in  that  dry  state;  that 
the  thickness  of  the  road  should  only  be  regulated  by  the  quan- 
tity of  material  necessary  to  form  such  impervious  covering  and 
never  by  any  reference  to  its  own  power  of  carrying  weight/^ 

In  some  evidence  given  before  a  Parliamentray  commission 
upon  the  subject  of  roads,  soon  after  Macadam  had  taken  up  their 
reconstruction,  he  stated  in  answer  to  a  question  by  one  of  the 
committee  that  he  considered  that  10  inches  of  well-consolidated 
material  was  su£^ient  to  carry  any  load,  and  that  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  foundation.  He  also  added  that  he 
would  prefer  a  soft  foundation  to  a  hard  one,  going  so  far  as  to 
say  that  he  would  prefer  a  bog  if  it  were  sufficiently  hard  to  allow 
a  man  to  walk  over  it.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  of  these 
roads  were  very  different  when  first  built  from  those  of  the  so- 
called  macadam  roads  of  to-day,  as  they  received  no  rolling  what- 
ever,  but  were  consolidated  wholly  by  trafiic. 

The  question  as  to  which  is  the  better  system,  Telford's  or- 
Macadam's,  is  one  that  has  been  discussed  for  a  good  many  years. . 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  Macadam's^ 
idea  of  having  a  soft,  yielding  foundation  for  his  road  is  not  con- 
sidered good  practice.    On  the  other  hand,  the  foundation  as  de- 
scribed by  Telford  is  expensive,  and  in  roads  of  light  traffic,  with 
a  good  natural  foundation,  it  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary. 
Where  a  particularly  solid  roadbed  is  required  it  is  the  custom  of 
many  engineers  to  build  what  is  called  the  telford-macadam  road^ 
that  is,  it  has  a  telford  base  with  a  macadam  wearing  surface. 
Macadam's  own  particular  work,  when  he  took  it  up,  consisted  of 
repairing  old  roads  rather  than  constructing  new,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  was  so  successful  that  in  many  instances  the  cost  of  re- 
construction per  mile  was  but  little,  if  any,  more  than  had  been 
the  previous  cost  per  annum  for  maintenance,  ar.d  it  is  also  true 
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that  the  condition  of  the  roads  was  very  much  iinprovt'd.     The 
roads  bwilt  previous  to  his  time  were  very  crude,  although  con- 
taining an  imnieng^e  amount  of  material^  but  laid  with  an  entire 
lack  of  scientific  knowledge.     Macadam  describes  this  old  proces^^ 
in  Yogne  at  that  time  as  follows:  ^| 

'^The  practice  common  in  England  and  universal  in  Scotland^ 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  road  m  to  dig  a  trench  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  adjoining,  and  in  this  trench  deposit  a  quantity 
of  large  stones;  after  this  a  Feeond  quantity  of  stones  broken 
smaller,  generally  to  about  7  or  8  lbs.  weight.  These  previoujs 
piec^  of  stone  are  called  the  bottoming  of  the  road,  and  are  of 
various  thicknei^ses,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  maker,  and 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  sum  of  money  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal. On  some  new  roads  made  in  Scotland  in  the  summer  ol 
1819  the  thickness  exceeds  3  feet. 

^■^  That  which  is  properly  called  the  road  is  then  placed  on  the 
bottoming  by  putting  large  quantities  of  broken  stone  or  gravel, 
generally  a  foot  or  18  inches  thick,  at  once  upon  it^  and  from  the 
careless  way  in  which  this  is  done  the  road  is  as  open  as  a  sieve  ti^^ 
receive  the  water  which  is  retained  in  the  trench/'  ^| 

This  description  allows  one  to  understand  the  radical  change^ 
made  by  Macadam  when  he  inaugurated  his  system.     It  ean 
readily  seen  how,  under  any  material  amoimt  of  traffic,  a  roa 
constructed  in  such  a  manner  might  soon  become  very  rougli  and 
uneven  and  very  disagreeable  for  traffic.     When  one  thinks  at 
building  to  take  the  place  of  these  roads  others  with  a  maximui 
thickness  of  10  inches  and  made  up  of  stones  which,  according^ 
io  Macadam *s  standard,  could  he  easily  placed  in  one's  mouth  (and 
which  should  not  weigh  more  than  6  ounces),  it  can  be  readily 
understood  that  a  Parliamentary  investigation  was  quite  in  order 
before  any  great  amount  of  money  was  expended  in  this  work. 

The  trite  saying  that  *'  Nothing  succeeds  like  success/'  how- 
ever, was  just  as  true  then  as  it  is  now^  and  it  required  but  a  short 
time,  and  very  little  testimony,  to  satisfy  even  the  Parliamentary 
committee  that  the  money  wae  well  expended.  Macadam  utilized 
the  old  material  already  in  place,  and  by  breaking  it  as  he  did,  by 
hand,  gave  emplo3Tnent  to  a  large  number  of  people,  many  o| 
whom,  as  he  sa}'^,  were  old  men  and  women. 
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In  speaking  of  the  relative  merits  of  macadam  and  telf ord 
roads,  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt,  in  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Boads  in  New  Jersey,  says  that  as  a  result  of  his  experience 
with  both  systems,  commencing  with  the  telford,  he  is  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  macadam  imder  any  circumstance  and  for 
any  kind  of  subgrade.  He  says  that  during  the  long  periods  of 
•dry  weather  in  the  summer  the  roads  are  apt  to  disintegrate  and 
the  surface  become  covered  with  loose  stones,  and  that  this  occurs 
more  frequently,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  in  the  telford  than  in  the 
macadam.  Another  objection  he  makes  is  that  the  surface  stones 
wear  off  much  more  rapidly  with  the  solid  telford  base  than  with 
the  macadam,  which  always  wear  smoothly  and  uniformly  except 
when  the  bond  is  broken  in  the  early  spring,  when  the  frost  is 
coming  from  the  ground. 

Although  the  macadam  and  telford  roads  are  taken  up  imder 
the  head  of  Pavements,  they  should  not,  strictly  speaking,  be 
classed  as  such,  as  they  are  not  suitable  for  city  streets,  although 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  many  large  cities  on  account  of 
their  cheapness.  Their  principal  objection  is  their  extreme  dusti- 
ness, requiring  almost  constant  sprinkling,  which  causes  a  great 
amount  of  mud,  and  this  is  entirely  out  of  place  in  a  city  street. 
Any  one  doubting  the  advisability  of  the  macadam  for  an  urban 
district  should  visit  the  Back  Bay  section  of  Boston  on  a  windy 
day  in  winter,  when  the  ground  is  free  from  snow  and  the  \reather 
too  cold  to  permit  sprinkling,  and  he  will  be  thoroughly  convinced. 
As  long,  however,  as  a  law  remains  on  the  statute-books  allowing 
a  property  owner  to  pay  for  the  first  cost  of  a  pavement  and  com- 
pelling the  city  to  pay  for  all  future  pavements,  so  long  will 
macadam  streets  be  laid,  as  thrifty  taxpayers  will  be  willing  to 
undergo  the  discomfort  of  the  dust  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a 
heavy  assessment  for  a  good  pavement. 

The  question  involved  in  the  construction  of  a  macadam  street 
in  a  city  is  very  different  from  that  governing  the  construction  of 
a  suburban  road;  and  while  the  general  principle  of  the  construc- 
tion is  necessarily  the  same  in  both  cases,  what  would  be  proper 
for  one  might  be  decidedly  improper  for  the  other. 
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Macadam  Streets. 

Before  any  street  is  macadamizc'd  in  a  city^  it  should  be  eewered 
and  the  connection -pi  pes  all  laid,  so  that  the  subject  of  drainage 
would  be  taken  care  of  in  that  way.  In  some  &oil&,  however,  it 
might  be  necessary  to  lay  Bupplemcntury  pipes  to  take  eare  of  this 
drainage;  but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  surface-water  is  pro* 
vided  for  before  the  street  is  ordered  improved.  This,  however,  i& 
not  always  done,  and  when  an  en^ueer  is  obliged  to  conBtruct  a 
macadam  street  in  an  un^ewered  section ^  he  must  make  spocial 
provisions  for  both  surface-  and  suh-drainagc.  Under  such  con* 
ditions,  however,  no  macadam  pavement  should  be  laid  as  a  per- 
manent improvement,  but  only  to  make  a  temporary  roadway,  and 
not  then  for  the  entire  w^dth  between  curb-lines. 

If  a  street  without  sewers  is  curbed,  guttered,  and  paved  for  its 
entire  width  between  curbs,  the  surface-water  is  necessarily  led  tt> 
the  low^  points  of  grade,  and  very  often  with  no  mcanti  wlmtcver 
for  taking  care  of  it.  If  the  soil  consists  of  sand  and  gravel,  tem- 
porary provision  can  often  be  made  by  digging  large  cess  poo  1 1^  at 
the  curb  corners  and  stoning  them  up  loosely,  m  that  the  wat 
may  soak  away  gradually.  This,  however,  is  a  temporary  expi 
ent,  hut  is  the  only  thing  that  will  afford  temponiry  relief,  e%'en 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  gutters  are  not  laid^  and  only  the  cenirai 
portion  of  the  roadway  improved,  the  water  will  run  t-o  the  aid 
and  much  of  it  soak  away  in  the  ground,  rather  than  he  concent rat^ 
at  one  point.  If,  however,  the  streets  are  well  sewered,  with  oatcl 
basins  at  low^  points  of  the  grade,  the  question  of  surface-water 
is  very  simple,  and  if  drains  are  necessary  to  carry  olf  the  water 
from  the  subgrade,  they  can  be  connected  with  the  catch -basins. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  city  street  is  sew^ered  and  satisfac- 
torily drained^  the  questions  of  quality,  size,  and  thickness  of  the 
material,  as  well  as  the  hase^  must  be  determined.  Macadam's 
theory  that  a  road  on  an  elastic  foundation  would  last  longer  than 
one  on  a  solid  base  hai^  caused  considerable  amusement  among  en* 
gineers  of  the  present  time,  yet  he  was  unquestionably  correct.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  to  all  railroad  engineers  that  a  track  laid  in 
a  rock-cut,  with  the  ties  resting  on  the  solid  rock,  will  wear  oi 
much  more  quickly  than  when  laid  on  a  roadbed  that  is  somewlu 
elastic,  and  also  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  rolling-stock  w 
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be  appreciably  greater.  This  is  because  the  rails  are  perfectly 
rigid  and  they  themselves  must  take  up  the  impact  of  the  car- 
wheels,  which  otherwise  is  partially  transferred  to  the  elastic 
roadbed. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  if  a  stone  resting  on  an  anvil  or  solid 
rock  be  struck  a  blow  with  a  heavy  hammer,  it  will  break,  whereas 
if  resting  on  soft  earth,  it  will  remain  unharmed  under  the  same 
blow,  but  will  be  driven  into  the  soil.  In  the  one  case,  the  reaction 
of  the  blow  is  all  taken  up  by  the  stone  which,  in  consequence,  is 
broken.  On  the  other  hand,  the  impact  of  the  blow  is  mainly  taken 
up  by  the  resistance  of  the  soil  and  the  stone  remains  unharmed. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  both  the  rolling-stock  and  the  iron  of  the 
railroad  on  a  rigid  base  suffer  more  than  when  the  roadbed  is 
slightly  elastic.  For  this  reason,  too,  a  road  laid  in  the  manner 
described  by  Macadam  as  to  base  will  last  longer  than  one  that 
has  a  solid  foundation,  but  it  will  not  be  as  smooth,  nor  will  it 
maintain  its  form  as  well  under  traffic. 

It  must  be  remembered,  whenever  the  present  macadam  roads 
are  compared  with  those  built  in  the  days  of  Telford  and  Macadam, 
that  the  vehicles  were  expected  to  do  the  work  which  in  these 
times  is  performed  by  a  steam-roller,  and  that  what  is  required  at 
the  present  is  a  good  road  as  soon  as  it  is  constructed,  as  well  as. 
one  that  is  durable;  so  that  in  a  city  street  care  must  be  taken 
to  see  that  all  soft  or  perishable  matter  has  been  removed  from 
the  subgrade,  and  the  foundation  prepared  of  some  material  that 
can  be  consolidated  imder  the  roller. 

It  should  be  understood,  too,  that  any  macadam  road  (and  in 
this  connection  and  hereafter  the  term  "  macadam  *'  will  be  applied 
to  all  roads  with  the  wearing  surface  made  up  of  small  broken 
stone,  the  word  telford  being  applied  only  to  the  base)  must  con- 
gist,  as  do  all  other  pavements,  of  a  foundation  and  wearing  sur- 
face.  Any  material  that  is  imperishable  and  can  be  easily  con- 
solidated under  the  roller  is  suitable  for  the  foundation,  and  its 
selection  must  depend  upon  th«  material  at  hand.  Assuming, 
however,  as  is  generiilly  the  case,  that  all  the  material  for  a  city 
eiii^t  must  be  brought  from  the  outside,  where  transportation 
(  "  *    "    ^*u:ge,  the  material  that  gives  the  best 
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of  the  foundation  depends  upon  the  amount  of  traffic  the  street 
is  to  sustain. 

Many  engineers  differ  materially  in  the  thickness  which  is  coa- 
fiidered  proper  for  a  macadam  pavement^  but  for  a  street  that' 
has  a  moderate  amount  of  traffic,  and  where  the  pavement  is  to  be 
permanent,  it  would  seera  that  the  total  thickness  of  8  inches  would 
gi^k^  the  best  results.  The  size  of  the  stone  for  the  foundation- 
course  is  not  so  material,  provided  it  will  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  principle  kid  down  before,  that  is,  that  it  will  thoi 
oughlj  compact  under  the  roller..  Too  large  etones  and  those 
irregular  shape  will  not  give  good  requite  in  that  respect*  The  si 
most  commonly  adopted  is  specified  in  a  general  way  as  being  o 
that  will  pass  through  a  3-inch  ring.  Thie  will  give  a  stone  slightl; 
efxeeeding  3  inches  in  some  dimensions,  but  generally  not  enougl 
to  do  any  harm.  It  should  be  solid  and  of  an  imperishable  chai 
acter* 

In  determining  the  thickness  of  the  wearing  surface,  it  must 
considered  not  only  how  faist  the  surface  will  wear  out,  but  also 
how  much  it  can  be  pennitted  to  wear  away  without  the  road  be- 
coming too  rough.  It  is  well  known  that  a  broken -stone  roaJ  must 
wcarnnevenly,  and  that  after  it  has  worn  down  in  that  way  to  such 
a  deptli  that  the  surface  has  become  so  rough  that  new  material 
must  be  added,  any  extra  depth  that  has  been  given  to  the  wear* 
ing  surface  will  he  wasted.  Thus,  if  the  general  wear  of  the  road 
has  been  3  inches  and  the  surface  is  in  such  condition  that  it  must 
be  entirely  gone  over  and  brought  up  to  the  original  grade,  the 
amount  of  wearing  surface  below  3  inches  is  of  no  benefit;  and  if 
the  wearing  surface  were  0  or  7  inches,  half  of  it  would  have  been 
wasted,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  the  proper  apportionment  is  8 
inches  of  material  divided  equally  between  the  wearing  surface 
and  the  foundation. 

Character  of  the  Wearing  Surface, 

In  determining  the  character  of  the  stone  that  is  subject  to 
traffic  diiferent  conditions  entirely  must  be  considered  from  those 
governing  for  the  foundation -course.  If  the  stone  is  hard  aui 
wears  but  little  under  traffic,  the  pavement  will  be  rougher  than 
laid  with  a  softer  stone,  but  will  be  more  durable.  It  will  also  be 
le8«  dusty.    Without  any  question  trap-rock  is  the  best  material 
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for  the  surface  of  a  broken  stone  pavement  if  its  wearing  qualities 
only  are  taken  into  consideration.  If,  however,  the  travel  on  a 
street  is  to  be  light  and  a  smooth,  easy  surface  is  required,  a  pave- 
ment composed  of  limestone  or  some  other  soft  material  will  often 
be  more  satisfactory.  Limestone  has  greater  cementitious  proper- 
tits  than  trap-rock,  and  will  maintain  a  much  more  pleasing  surface 
under  light  traffic. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  stone,  too,  are  of  great  importance. 
In  shape  they  should  be  as  nearly  cubical  as  possible,  and  whatever 
the  size  it  should  be  uniform.    Small  stones  wear  out  much  more 
quickly  than  large  ones.    If  they  are  mixed  indiscriminately,  and 
the  smaller  pieces  ground  into  dust  and  blown  away,  the  surface 
is  often  left  so  rough  that  the  wheels  of  vehicles  practically  jump 
from  one  stone  to  another,  rather  than  roll  over  a  continuous 
smooth  surface.     This  uniformity  in  the  size  of  the  stone  is  of 
course  more  important  with  a  harder  material  than  with  a  soft,  as 
under  light  traffic  trap-rock  wears  very  slowly.     The  actual  de- 
cision, then,  as  to  which  is  the  proper  material  for  any  particular 
case  must  be  decided  by  the  existing  conditions,  and  while  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  limestone  makes  the  most  agreeable  pavement 
for  light  traffic,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  great  freedom 
from  dust  of  the  trap-rock  road  with  light  travel  is  a  great  argument 
in  its  favor. 

It  should  be  considered,  also,  that  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
city  streets,  the  material  must  be  brought  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  that  the  freight  on  a  ton  of  poor  material  is  the  same 
as  that  on  a  ton  of  good  material,  ultimate  economy  will  often  deter- 
mine which  is  the  proper  stone.  It  will  be  best,  therefore,  what- 
ever material  the  stone  is  composed  of,  to  make  the  size  for  the 
top  course  as  near  \\  inches  in  every  dimension  as  possible. 


I 


Cbnstmction. 

After  having  decided  upon  the  quality  and  amount  of  material 
required,  the  next  question  is  the  character  of  construction. 

Upon  a  roadbed  which  has  been  prepared  as  previously  de- 
scribed the  stone  which  is  to  form  the  foundation-course  should 
1)6  spread  in  gach  ihickneflses  ab  to  be  of  the  required  depth  after 
rolling.    It  is  the  cnstmi  ^  to  roll  the  first  course 
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imtil  it  is  thoroughly  consolidated.  Others^  however,  consider  that 
it  is  only  iiecessary  to  roil  it  enough  eo  that  it  will  not  be  further 
eompacted  under  the  roliinj?  of  the  wearing  mrface,  but  will  Itava 
a  somewhat  Ioo^g  rough  surface,  eo  that  the  top  course  will  bond 
with  it  and  the  entire  paveineiit  be  of  one  piece  rather  thaji  of  iwi> 
thicknesseg  placed  one  upon  the  other.  This  latter  \m  generally  con- 
eidered  the  better  method,  although  the  first  has  many  !<troi 
advocates. 

After  the  atone  comiX>sing  the  second  course  has  been  eveijly 
spread  to  the  required  depth,  it  should  be  rolled  by  a  roller,  until 
it  has  been  almost  entirely  compacted  before  the  addition  of  any 
binder. 

This  is  important,  m  the  voids  of  the  stone  should  be  made 
as  sraal!  as  possible,  so  that  no  great  amount  of  binder  will  be  re- 
quired. H  the  binding  material  be  scattered  over  the  stone  before 
it  ha^  been  rolled,  the  process  of  rolling  will  cause  it  to  mingle 
with  the  stone  and  fill  the  voids  and  separate  the  individual  stoneft 
from  each  other  so  that  they  will  roll  one  upon  the  other  without 
coniinlidating,  which  is  producing  exactly  the  reverse  result  of  what 
IB  desired.  Tlxe  propriety  of  using  a  binding  material  at  all  baa 
been  questioned  by  many  engineers.  Mr.  A,  F.  Hock  we  11  in  a  work 
called  *'  Roads  and  Pavements  in  France  "  says  the  best  engineers 
in  France  are  not  in  favor  of  any  binder,  according  to  the  prtn* 
ciple  that,  other  tilings  bemg  equ^l,  a  road  is  so  much  the  Ijetter 
the  less  fine  material  it  contains.  He  further  says  that  the  passage 
of  a  10-ton  steam-roller  forty  or  fifty  times  over  a  given  point 
renders  all  binding  material  superfluous  and  compacts  the  stone 
so  thoroughly  that  it  becomes  a  mass  nearly  as  solid  as  the  rock 
itself. 

If  this  be  true  in  France,  the  experience  of  American  engineers 
with  trap-rock  has  been  very  much  to  the  contrary.  In  the  early 
roads  in  the  time  of  Macadam,  as  is  well  known,  the  practice  was 
to  allow  traffic  to  consolidate  the  road  and  no  binder  was  usetl^ 
but,  about  1830,  rollers  eame  into  use,  at  first  drawn  by  horses,  but 
afterwards  propelled  by  steam,  and  then  the  question  of  fini^ihinfl 
the  surface  assumed  a  different  aspect 

Mr.  Deacon,  an  engineer  of  Liverpool,  in  speakitig  of  the  ofTec 
of  binding  material  says:   '^^  Under  a  15-ton  steam-roller,  preeeded_ 
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by  a  watering-cart,  1200  yards  of  trap-rock  macadam  without 
blinding  can  only  be  moderately  consolidated  by  27  hours'  con- 
tinuous rolling.  If  blinded  with  trap-rock  chippings  from  the 
8tone-breaker,  the  same  area  may  be  moderately  consolidated  by 
the  same  roller  in  18  hours.  If  blinded  with  silicious  gravel  from 
5  inch  in  size  to  a  pin's  head,  mixed  with  about  \  part  macadam 
sweepings  obtained  in  wet  weather,  the  surface  may  be  thoroughly 
consolidated  in  9  hours.  Macadam  laid  according  to  the  last  method 
wears  better  than  that  laid  by  the  second,  and  that  laid  by  the 
second  much  better  than  that  laid  by  the  first." 

English  engineers,  and  American  as  well,  think  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  some  binding  material  in  order  to  get  satisfactory  re- 
sults; arguing  that  in  case  of  consolidation  without  binder  being 
added,  the  stones  will  not  consolidate  until  a  certain  amount  of 
dust  has  been  worn  from  them  by  the  attrition  of  the  roller,  and 
that  if  an  outside  binder  be  used,  the  road  will  be  as  solid  and  a 
great  amount  of  wear  of  the  stone  saved  for  traffic. 

Just  how  much  binder  will  be  required  depends  upon  its  char- 
acter. The  less  that  is  used,  provided  good  results  can  be  obtained, 
the  better.  It  should  be  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  road  in 
advance  of  the  roller,  and  not  dumped  in  piles  and  then  spread,  as 
in  the  latter  case  too  great  an  amount  will  almost  always  be  used 
in  spots.  The  sprinkling-cart  should  follow  the  spreading  of  the 
material  on  the  road,  washing  it  into  the  voids,  and  the  sprinkling 
should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  steam-roller.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  cover  at  any  time  the  entire  surface,  as  the  binder 
would  then  serve  as  a  cushion  for  the  stone  and  prevent  the  wheels 
of  the  roller  from  acting  directly  upon  the  surface.  This  action 
of  spreading  the  binder,  sprinkling  and  rolling,  should  continue 
until  the  road  is  thoroughly  consolidated. 

If  a  surplus  of  binder  is  used,  it  not  only  prevents  the  stone 
from  being  properly  consolidated,  but  after  the  traffic  is  allowed 
upon  the  street,  and  it  begins  to  receive  its  consolidation  from 
it,  this  surplus  binder  is  forced  up  through  the  interstices  of 
the  stone  of  the  surface  and  forms  mud  in  wet  weather  and  dust 
in  dry,  and  must  be  constantly  cleaned  from  the  surface  until  the 
street  has  become  consolidated  by  traffic. 

Just  how  much  rolling  is  required  to  make  a  solid  roadbed 
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depends  upon  the  solidity  of  the  foundation,  the  character,  size, 
and  shape  of  the  gtone^  and  the  character  and  amount  of  tnn*ler 
umd.  Referring  to  the  principle  of  Macadam  that  a  road  vrill 
wear  out  more  quickly  with  a  fioUd  than  with  an  elastic  foun- 
dation, it  i&  equally  true,  and  for  the  same  reas^onj  that  a  macadam 
road  will  be  consolidated  much  more  quicldj^  if  the  subgrade 
nnvielding.  In  such  cases  the  action  of  the  roller  is  direct  u 
the  etone  and  its  work  h  much  more  quickly  accomplished.  This 
i&  often  seen  when  macadam  is  built  in  part  upon  an  old  roadbi 
and  in  part  upon  an  ordinary  earth  base.  The  difference  in 
amount  of  rolHng  required  on  each  is  very  marked. 

The  character  of  the  itone  il^elf,  however,  ia  an  importa 
faeton  ae  the  softer  the  stone  the  quicker  it  consolidates.    Li 
stone,  for  instance,  with  a  binder  of  i^and  or  limestone  screenings 
will  become  compacted  under  less  than  oue-half  the  amount 
rolling  required  with  trap-rock  of  the  same  size. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  intone  hIfo  haye  an  importaut  bt^ar 
ing  upon  the  labor  of  consohdation.  li  the  pieces  be  cubumi  and 
of  approximately  the  same  size,  they  wedge  closely  with  each 
other  and  become  thoroughly  compacted;  whereas  flat  atones  will 
continually  tip  under  the  roller  and  be  compressed  without  Ikt 
bound  together. 

The  proper  material  for  binding  has  l>een  discussed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.     When  it  is  considered  that  tlie  object  of  thi 
binder  is  only  to  serve  as  a  cementing  materia!  to  hold  the  pi 
of  stone  together,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  surface  water-^ 
tight^  it  would  seem  that  the  material  which  would  serve  this  pur; 
pose  with  the  least  amount  of  rolling  would  be  the  best,  beeauj 
the  cheapest^  if  the  first  cost  of  each  should  be  the  same.    8an 
limestone  screenings,  and  trap-rock  screenings,  as  well  as  certa 
kinds  of  clay  and  loam,  have  all  been  used  in  different  places  and 
by  different  t^uginecrs  as  binding  materiaL     Onlinarily  ^and   is 
the  cheapest^  as  it  can  generally  be  found  nearer  to  the  work  tha; 
the  stone  of  which  the  pavement  is  composed,  but  it  produces 
road  that  will  be  very  dusty  under  traffic,  as^  in  order  to  i>ossee8 
any  cementing  properties,  it  must  contain  a  certain  amount 
loanu    Clean^  sharps  fine  sand  will  give  no  binding  effects,  as  t! 
pieces  of  stone  will  simply  roll  in  the  sand  without  consolidating,' 
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Xjuneetone  screenings  give  excellent  results^  as  they  possess  m 
themselves  first-class  cementing  properties  and  give  a  hard  and 
smooth  surface  to  the  road.  If,  however,  the  wearing  surface  ia 
composed  of  trap-rock,  most  engineers  wish  the  binding  material 
to  be  composed  either  of  trap-rock  screenings  or  a  mixture  of 
trap-rock  screenings  and  sand.  Mixed  in  the  proportion  of  3  of 
screenings  to  2  of  sand,  good  results  can  be  obtained. 

Trap-rock  in  itself  has  very  little  cementitious  value.  If  the 
binder  be  composed  entirely  of  this  material,  it  will  require  a  great 
amount  of  rolling  and  a  free  use  of  water,  but  the  result  will  be 
a  hard,  compact,  durable  road.  It  will  not  be  so  elastic  as  the 
limestone,  but  more  durable.  It  will  also  require  much  more  roll- 
ing. 

The  diflferent  qualities  of  limestone  vary  much  in  the  amount 
of  rolling  required.  The  so  called  Tomkins  Cove  limestone,  of 
which  a  great  amount  is  used  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City, 
has  a  wonderful  cementing  value  and  is  easily  made  into  a  smooth,, 
compact  road.  It  breaks  with  a  very  nearfy  cubical  fracture  and 
is  an  almost  ideal  stone  for  a  light-traffic  road,  as  it  always  wears 
smoothly  and  presents  a  pleasing  surface  to  vehicles;  but  from 
the  very  fact  that  it  is  easily  bound  and  wears  smoothly,  it  wears 
more  rapidly  than  the  other  stones  and  consequently  is  not  aa 
durable  upon  heavy-traffic  streets. 

The  amount  of  rolling  that  has  been  actually  given  in  the  con- 
struction of  different  streets  varies  greatly.  Mr.  Rockwell,  in 
his  work  previously  referred  to,  says  that,  assuming  a  layer  of 
stone  to  be  3  inches  thick  and  that  a  10-  or  12-ton  roller  is  used^ 
it  is  sufficient,  with  ordinary  limestone,  for  the  roller  to  pass  over 
the  surface  50  times,  with  granite  50  to  75  times,  and  with  porphyry 
or  trap  90  to  100  times.  He  adds  that  the  amount  required  in- 
creases with  the  thickness  of  the  layers,  but  not  in  proportion  ta 
the  thickness,  and  that  it  is  more  if  the  stones  are  rolled  dry  than 
if  they  are  wet. 

American  engineers,  in  specifying  the  amount  of  rolling  re- 
quired, generally  say  that  the  street  shall  be  rolled  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  engineer  in  charge.  In  France  the  engineers  have 
attempted  to  be  somewhat  more  specific  and  have  sought  to 
measure  it  by  the  number  of  ton-miles  per  square  yard,  ranging 
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ortliTiRrily  from  fX4  to  OJ*  ton-mile  per  yard*  This,  howe?er, 
while  it  tiikes  into  account  the  weight  of  the  roller,  does  not  con* 
eidur  its  S].*oed;  that  k,  ri  10- ton  roller  paefiiiig  over  a  street  at  the 
rate  of  4  miles  an  hour  would,  according  ta  that  rule,  have  twic^ 
the  efficiency  of  one  moving  at  the  rate  of  2  miles  per  hour,  but 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  in  practice  that  result  would  he  obtained, 
At  the  same  time,  a  roller  moving  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  ho 
would  probably  do  much  more  effective  work  than  one  moving 
the  rate  of  2  miles,  but  there  seem  to  be  no  specific  data  whatever 
to  be  obtained  on  this  particular  point,  A  standard,  however,  ca; 
not  be  set  up  that  will  be  satisfactory  without  taking  into  consi 
eratlon  both  the  speed  and  weight  of  the  roller, 

1b  a  piece  of  work  containing  about  18,000  square  yards 
macadam,  composed  of  two  courees  each  4  inches  in  thickness 
careful  accouiit  of  the  rolling  was  kept,  and  the  average  amount 
rolled  ]>er  day  was  almost  exactly  200  square  yards,  the  niateri 
being  limestone  for  ih^e  first  course  and  trap-rock  for  the  secon* 
with  trap -rock  screenings  for  Ijinding  materiaU    Wherever,  as 
this  ca^e^  the  wearing  surface  and  binding  material  are  hoth  com- 
l)08ed  of  trap-rock,  the  binder  must  be  practically  a  flour  when 
the  rortd  is  heiug  finished*    If  it  be  coarse,  the  stone  will  not  Ije 
cemented  together;   but  if  thoroughly  rolled  and  wet  bo  that  t 
trap-rock  flour  m  flooded,  it  will  form  a  paste  which,  wben  dJ■i^ 
out,  will  make  a  smooth,  solid,  and  impervious  surface.     If  the 
traffic  on  such  a  street  be  light,  the  pavement  will  probably  pick 
Up  slightly  under  travel  at  first;  hut  if  it  l^e  rerolled  in  a  short  time 
after  being  opened  to  traffic,  it  will  take  its  final  consolidation 
and  prove  very  satif^factory. 

A  certain  road  in  Morris  County,  X.  X,  was  built  12  feet  wi 
of  trap-rock,  in  two  courscB  of  2^  and  1^  inches  in  thickness  re 
Epectivelyj  and  finished  with  trap-rock  screenings.    This  waa  com 
pacted  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  200  square  yards  per  daj, 

In  a  disc*ussion  on  road-buikUiig  before  the  American  Sociei 
of  Civil  Engineer.^  in  the  latter  part  of  1898,  Mr,  E.  W.  Harrison 
of  Jersey  City,  N,  X,  detailed  to  some  extent  the  construction  of 
the  Hudson  County  Boulevard  in  Xew  Jersey,     This  road  was 
theoretically  12  inches  deep  with  an  8-inch  telford  base  and 
inches  of  macadam,  all  of  trap-rock.    The  macadam  was  made  ui 
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of  two  oounes  of  %^  and  l|-inch  stones  that  would  pass  a  2^-inch 
ring,  and  the  surface  was  finished  with  trap-rock  screenings,  ex- 
cept in  one  portion  where  a  small  amount  of  clay  was  used  between 
two  layers  of  stone.  Water  was  used  freely  and,  according  to  the 
records  kept  of  the  rolling,  the  road  had  been  gone  over  from  100 
to  115  times. 

In  a  paper  on  the  Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Roads, 
presented  to  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1879, 
Mr.  £.  P.  North  mentioned  some  repairs  on  the  Southern  Boule- 
vard, Xew  York  City,  where  trap-rock  broken  to  pass  a  2-inch  ring 
wa^  laid  6  inches  thick  in  one  course,  and  38.2  hours'  rolling  was 
given  per  1000  square  yards.  He  says:  "Allowing  the  speed 
to  have  been  1^  miles  per  hour,  the  work  done  on  it  amounted  to 
0.859  ton-mile  per  square  yard  and  5.177  ton-miles  per  cubic 
yard.  201  trips  were  made  over  the  surface.  The  work  was  done 
in  July  and  August,  and  a  little  less  than  0.6  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
water  per  square  yard  was  used  for  compacting  and  puddling. 
About  J  screenings  were  added.'' 

In  a  consular  report  it  is  stated  that  in  Dresden  a  steam-roller 
weighing  from  10,000  to  15,000  kilograms  can  compact  from  80 
to  100  cubic  yards  per  day. 

The  amount  of  binder  required  to  properly  consolidate  a  road 
can  be  approximately  estimated.  Assuming  the  voids  in  the  stone, 
a?  it  is  ordinarily  delivered  on  the  i^treet,  to  l>e  45  per  cent,  and 
that  under  the  action  of  the  roller  these  voids  will  be  reduced  one- 
half,  there  will  still  remain  22.5  per  cent  voids  which  should  be 
filled  by  the  binder  in  order  to  have  the  road  thoroughly  solid  and 
compact.  This  would  give,  then,  approximately  25  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  stones  spread  loosely  on  the  street  to  fill  voids.  Any 
amonnt  very  much  in  excess  of  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  road  was  not  thoroughly  comj^acted  unless  an  appreciable 
quantity  was  left  upon  the  surface.  In  carrying  on  the  rolling  the 
work  should  be  b^un  at  the  sides,  working  towards  the  centre. 
Otherwise  the  atreet  when  completed  is  liable  to  be  more  flat  than 
is  deaired. 
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Crown. 

The  principle  governing  the  iimoiint  of  crown  to  give 
macadam  street  is  somewhat  different  from  that  governing  oi 
of  stone  or  aisjphalt.  While  the  Burfaee  of  a  macadam  road  should 
he  made  solid  and  impervion^  to  water,  it  is  not  alw^ays  done,  and 
the  i^treet  should  receive  as  much  crown  as  possible  without  liv- 
ing a  tendency  to  drive  tratHc  to  the  centre  of  the  i^treet.  The 
element  of  slipper iness  which  must  be  considered  on  the  n^^ 
ylope  of  a  hard-surface  street  can  be  entirely  eliminated  on  Lbe_ 
maeadam.  Then,  too,  the  water  should  be  carried  from  the  roaJ 
way  into  the  gutter  m  quiclvly  as  possible  to  prevent  any  washin| 
of  the  surface.  This,  on  steep  ^ades,  is  very  iniportaiit^  a^,  in  a. 
heavy  storm,  water  running  over  the  surface  of  the  macadam  will 
do  much  more  damage  than  a  great  amount  of  traffic,  so  that,  con- 
trary to  the  rule  for  the  stone  pavement,  the  crow^n  of  steep  grades 
should  be  greater  than  that  of  light  onei^,  jH 

The  eementitious  properties  of  stone,  while  very  importai^^ 
have  not  received  much  i?yetematic  investigation,  espeeially  in  this 
eoimtry.  The  Massachusetts  Highway  Commission,  however,  has 
been  making  experiments  to  determine  this  during  the  past  five 
or  six  years*  The  test  which  was  finally  adopted  is  the  impact 
tcBt,  to  which  briquettes  made  of  the  dust  of  the  different  kinds 
of  stone  to  be  tested  are  subjected.  These  briquettes  are  made 
of  the  duet  that  has  passed  through  a  screen  with  100  meshes  per 
inch  and  is  obtained  either  from  the  abrasion  test  or  by  specially 
powdered  stone.  The  briquettes  are  circular  in  section,  0*98  inch 
in  diameter  and  the  same  in  height. 

The  dust  is  placed  in  a  metal  die  of  the  proper  dimension,  and 
mixing  with  it  enough  ivater  to  moisten  the  dust  (0.24  cubic  inch), 
a  closely  fitted  plungiT  is  inserted  on  top  of  the  wet  dust  and  sub- 
jected to  a  pressure  of  H23  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  weight 
of  the  dust  varies  with  the  density  and  eompressibilit)*  of  the 
stone,  generally  requiring  about  0,9  ounce  of  dust  to  make  a  bri- 
quette of  the  above  dimensions.  Two  weeks  shoold  be  allowed  for 
the  briquettes  to  dry,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  a  room. 

A  machine  for  testing  these  briquettes  consists  of  a  hammer 
weighing  2.2  lbs.,  arranged  like  a  hammer  on  a  pile-driver,  on  two 
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vertical  guides.  The  hammer  is  raised  by  a  screw  and  dropped 
automatically  from  any  desired  height.  It  falls  on  the  plunger, 
which  rests  upon  the  briquette  to  be  tested.  The  plunger  is  bolted 
to  a  cross-head  and  guided  by  two  vertical  rods.  A  small  lever 
carrying  a  pencil  at  its  free  end  is  connected  with  the  side  of  the 
cross-head  by  a  link  motion  arranged  so  that  it  gives  a  vertical 
movement  to  the  pencil  six  times  as  great  as  the  movement  of 
the  cross-head.  The  pencil  is  pressed  against  the  drum,  and  its. 
movement  is  recorded  on  a  slip  of  paper  fastened  thereon.  The 
drum  is  moved  automatically  through  a  small  angle  at  each  stroke 
of  the  hammer.  In  this  way  a  record  is  obtained  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  hammer  after  each  blow.  The  standard  fall  of  the 
hammer  for  the  test  is  0.39  inch,  and  the  blow  is  repeated  until 
the  hond  of  cementation  of  the  material  is  destroyed.  The  final 
blow  is  easily  ascertained,  for,  when  the  hammer  falls  on  the 
plunger,  if  the  material  beneath  it  can  withstand  the  blow,  the 
plunger  rebounds.  If  not,  the  plunger  stays  at  the  point  to  which 
it  is  driven.  The  automatic  record  which  is  obtained  from  each 
briquette  is  filed  for  future  reference.  The  number  of  blows  re- 
quired to  break  the  bond  of  cementation,  as  described  above,  is 
taken  as  representing  the  binding  power  of  each  stone,  and  is  sa 
used  in  comparing  this  property  in  road  materials. 

Another  material  that  is  used  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City 
for  binding  and  for  surface  covering  is  Roa  Hook  gravel.     This 
material  comes  from  up  the  Hudson  River  and  is  possessed  of  re- 
markable cementitious  properties.     It  is  found  in  sizes  that  are 
large  enough  to  make  the  roadbed  complete  if  desired,  and  when? 
screened  to  the  desired  size  makes  the  finest  finishing  for  any- 
macadam  road.    It  has  been  used  to  a  great  extent  on  the  dri^ve-^- 
^^ays   of  Central  Park,  Manhattan,  and  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn, 
and  makes  a  surface  that  is  probably  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than, 
any  other  finishing  material  to  be  obtained  in  this  country.     Be- 
cause it  is  easily  bound  and  cemented  it  wears  rapidly,  and  on 
account  of  its  actual  cost  and  its  rapid  wear  it  makes  a  doubly 
expensive  material.     It  is  a  luxury,  and  for  park  driveways  or* 
bicycle  paths  it  forms  a  surface  that  cannot  be  improved  upon. 
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FiaislLiiig^  the  Eoadway* 

The  amount  of  Hue  nmtorial  thut  is  to  be  left  upon  a  Bii^lin! 
roadway  is  i?omething  upon  which  engineers  ditfer*  If  ms  ap- 
preciable quantity  remaiiiijj  it  receives  the  action  of  the  traffic  amlt 
acting  as  a  cusliiou,  [ire^-ents  to  a  certain  extent  the  wear  of  the 
stone;  but  it  will  be  excei*sively  dusty  unless  sprinkled,  afid  iT 
sprinkled  enough  to  prevent  dust,  is  liable  to  form  mud.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  only  enough  is  left  to  fill  the  interstices,  the  actum 
of  thu  traffic  comes  directly  on  the  stone,  and  the  wear  k  cuii- 
tinual  with  the  amount  of  traffic*  It  would  seem  beiler,  thefe- 
fore,  to  put  on  a  quantity  that  will  actually  cover  tiie  mrimi'  "f 
the  road,  and  not  very  much  more,  and  when  thi:&  ii mount  bfcome^ 
worn  down  or  blown  away  renew  it.  In  thi^  way  a  less  ftrntrnx 
of  sprinkling  will  be  required,  the  wear  on  the  pavement  will  b« 
reduced  J  and  m  little  dust  a^  possible  result  from  the  traffic. 

Sprinkling* 

After  the  stonep  have  become  compressed  and  the  lunder  hp 
been  applied,  the  road  should  be  constantly  sprinkled  with  wai^'f 
at  the  time  of  the  rolling,  and  continued  m  long  as  the  rolling  *^ 
in  progress.  The  water  is  necessary  both  to  wash  the  binder  iit"^ 
the  interstices  of  the  stone,  and  also  to  aid  it  in  cementing  thi? 
individual  stones  together.  If  the  w^ork  can  be  carried  on  dunB|' 
a  mild  rainj  excellent  results  will  be  obtained;  but  should  excesi^i^^ 
rain  or  oxeeji^ivc  sprinkling  at  any  time  cause  the  roadbed  lo  1^ 
come  soft  and  yielding,  the  rolling  should  be  at  once  stopped  UJQ^'^ 
the  subgradc  has  had  sufficient  time  to  dry  out;  for  with  a  Hift 
roadbed  the  rolling  will  not  only  do  no  good,  hut  it  will  ab^olttHy 
do  harm,  as  the  earth  under  the  ©tones  vnW  he  formed  into  m^ 
by  the  action  of  the  stones  in  contact  with  it*  and  the  mud  will  V 
pradually  forceil  up  beiwcon  the  stones,  which  will  cause  the  Toa<1 1'* 
be  lonsp  even  after  it  is  dried  out  and  has  been  rolled.  Continual 
sprinkling,  too,  shows  w^hether  the  road  has  been  made  water* 
tight,  as  the  wave  which  the  engineers  generally  specify  shall  fortn 
in  front  of  the  roller  before  the  rolling  shall  cease  will  not  \w  pro- 
duced if  the  road  is  porous  and  allows  the  water  to  soak  away. 
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Gutters. 

On  any  street  that  is  paved  with  macadam,  gutters  of  some 
sort  must  be  provided,  as  there  is  probably  no  action  that  will 
cause  more  disintegration  or  greater  injury  to  macadam  than  water 
flowing  over  it;  so  that  a  runway  for  the  water  must  be  provided 
of  a  different  material  if  the  street  is  paved  from  curb  to  curb,  or, 
if  no  curb  is  set,  to  provide  a  shoulder  for  the  gutter.  This 
matter,  however,  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Fig.  18  represents  a  cross-section  of  a  macadam  pavement. 


w 


Fig.  18. 

Specifications. 

The  city  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  a  large  amount  of  streets 
paved  with  macadam  which  have  given  satisfaction.  The  stone 
is  purchased  by  the  city,  and  the  construction  of  the  pavement 
carried  out  by  day's  labor.  The  following  is  taken  from  the 
instructions  issued  by  the  City  Engineer  to  the  foreman  having 
charge  of  this  work: 

"  If  the  subgrade  is  too  sandy  to  admit  of  rolling,  cover  it  with 
a  thin  layer  of  loom  or  gravel  of  sufficient  thickness  to  permit 
Tolling.  Pave  the  gutters  in  a  sand  bedding,  and  back  them  well 
with  coarse-sized  broken  stone;  the  paving  and  backing  to  be 
thoroughly  rammed. 

"  Put  on  the  roadway  a  layer  of  medium-sized  broken  stone; 
this  layer  is  to  be  so  placed  as  to  leave  the  roadway  surface  true 
to  section  and  about  2^  inches  below  finished  surface  after  com- 
pacting. 

"  Roll  with  the  steam-roller  until  this  layer  is  shaped  to  given 
section  and  sufficiently  firm  to  admit  of  driving  over  without  pick- 
ing up;  then  put  on  the  roadway  a  layer  of  broken  stone  of  sizes 
varying  from  one-half  to  one  and  one-quarter  inches;  this  layer  to 
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Ue  so  placed  as  to  leave  the  roadway  surface  true  to  section.  Roll 
thoroughly  with  the  steam -roller,  the  road  metal  to  be  kept  daaip 
while  rolling.  If  open  spacer  appear  in  the  stones  when  fiDishing 
rolling,  put  on  suitlcient  line  atones  to  Just  fill  the  open  ^paee.  The 
xoad^ray  k  to  be  left  true  to  section  when  finished.'' 

Boston,  Mass.,  i^  another  city  which  also  has  a  large  numl>et 
<if  inaeadani  streets,  many  of  them  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
some  of  them  with  very  steep  grades.    The  following  k  taken  fro 
the  Boston  specifications  for  inacadam  with  telford  base,  a>  far 
relates  to  the  construction  of  the  roadway: 

"  Sect.  <). — Telford  Base. — (a)  In  the  excavation  for  the  road- 
wav  is  to  he  laid  the  telford  base,  made  as  follows;  Sound^  hard 
Mones,  four  inches  to  ten  inches  in  width,  eight  in  dies  to  twenty 
inches  in  length,  and  not  less  than  ten  inches  in  depth,  are  to  be 
placed  hy  hand,  vertically  on  their  hroad  ed^e  and  lengthwise 
across  the  roadway,  so  as  to  form  a  closCj  firm  pavement;  the  pro- 
jections of  the  stones  aliove  an  even  surface  are  to  be  broken  off  by 
hand  and  hammer,  and  used,  with  other  stones  of  proper  size  an*l 
^iiape,  as  wedges,  to  firmly  wedge  the  stones  of  the  base  in  proper 
position,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  basse  will  be  parallel  to  the  sub- 
grade  for  the  roadway  and  eight  inches  above  it;  the  base  is  then 
to  lie  thoroughly  rolled  witli  a  steam-roller. 

'*  Sect.  7. — Macadam  Surface. — (a)  Upon  the  telford  base  is  to 
he  laid  the  macadam  surface,  made  as  follows:  Hard,  durable 
broken  stones,  w'hich  will  pass  through  a  screen  with  2J-inch  round 
holes,  and  will  not  pass  through  a  screen  with  one-inch  round  holes, 
and  are  free  from  round  or  other  ill-shaped  or  improper  stones, 
are  to  be  spread  over  the  wliole  surface  of  the  base,  and  thor- 
<)Ugbly  rolled  and  packed  with  a  fifteen-ton  steam  road-roller  of 
approved  pattern,  until  the  surface  is  one-half  inch  below  the 
finished  roadw^ay;  the  spaces  between  these  stones  are  then  to  be 
filled  with  fine  screenings  or  binding-gravel  applied  in  at  least 
three  layers;  each  layer  thoroughly  worked  in  by  wetlini 
roiling  as  aforeeaid  before  the  next  layer  is  applied,  and  duri^ 
the  operation  the  surface  is  to  be  brought,  with  the  broken  stm 
to  the  grade  and  shape  of  the  finished  roadway,  and  snionth, 
from  waves  or  other  irregularities;  only  the  teaming  nece* 
distributing  the  screenings,  and  for  rolling  and  wetti 
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allowed  over  the  broken  stone  after  it  is  spread  on  tlie  base^  and 
no  teaming  is  to  be  allowed  over  the  finished  surface  for  at  least 
three  days  after  it  is  finished/^ 

Extract  from  Brooklyn  Specifications. 

"  (4)  Macadam  Pavement. — On  the  foundation  for  the  mac- 
adam pavement  prepared  as  heretofore  described  and  after  thor- 
ough rolling  with  a  ten-ton  steam-roller,  there  shall  be  spread  a 
layer  of  trap-rock  or  limestone  of  such  size  that  all  of  it  will  pass 
through  a  circular  revolving  screen  having  holes  three  inches  in 
diameter  and  be  retained  by  a  similar  screen  with  holes  two  inches 
in  diameter. 

"  If  limestone  be  used  it  shall  be  tough,  hard,  and  uniform  in 
color,  and  must  not  contain  more  than  thirty  per  cent  of  lime. 
Trap-rock  used  in  the  lower  or  finishing  course  must  be  of  uni- 
form quality,  free  from  sap,  seams,  and  other  imperfections.  It 
ehall  be  tough  and  not  too  brittle,  and  approximately  cubical  in 
form.  Any  lot  of  stone  containing  a  noticeable  proportion  of 
stones  whose  length  is  more  than  twice  their  breadth  will  be  re- 
jected. 

*'  This  course  shall  be  of  such  depth  as  will  provide  a  thick- 
ness of  four  inches  when  consolidated.  It  shall  then  be  rolled 
with  a  steam-roller  weighing  not  less  than  ten  tons,  beginning  at 
the  sides  and  rolling  towards  the  centre,  until  the  stone  is  entirely 
compacted  and  does  not  move  under  the  roller. 

'^  After  this  rolling  a  second  course  of  trap-rock  and  of  such 
size  that  all  of  it  will  pass  through  a  circular  revolving  screen 
having  holes  two  inches  in  diameter  and  be  retained  by  a  similar 
screen  having  holes  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  shall 
be  spread  upon  the  roadway  to  such  depth  as  will  give  a  thickness 
of  four  inches  after  thorough  rolling,  and  the  surface  shall  con- 
form exactly  with  the  section  shown  on  the  profile  plan.  During 
the  rolling  of  this  course  screenings  of  trap-rock  and  selected 
coarse  sand  or  gravel  shall  be  spread  upon  the  stone  in  small 
quantities  and  washed  in  with  a  sprinkler.  The  trap-rock  screen- 
f i^gy  ^%Bjbi^feifefe6in  dirt  an*^  other  foreign  matter,  and  shall  vary 

and  about  twenty  per  cent  must 
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he  what  it  kmown  as  trap-rock  dust  or  flour.    The  shtiiI  inufit 
eoarst^  and  oiilj  of  sucli  quality  as  tnay  be  jippro\n^<l  by  llie  Com* 
inissioacr  of  Highway*^.    Sainplt^B  of  tbit*  mnd  must  be  subniittedj 
to  and  approved  by  the  Mid  Coimnii^sioner  before  it  can  be  u^ed. 

"  Not  hm  tban  six  parts  of  the  trap-rock  screenings  to  four 
parti  of  the  sand  shall  be  used  as  a  binding  aud  fiUiug  nmteria!. 
The  sereeniugs  and  sand  ^hall  be  placed  upon  the  roadway  fuVty 
in  such  fiuantitie^  as  will  fill  the  interstices,  but  leave  no  loo^c 
materia!  upon  the  surface.  Should  an  excess  of  Aug  material  at 
any  time  be  placed  upon  the  roadway,  it  shall  be  swept  olT  by  hand- 
brooms  before  the  work  will  be  allowed  to  proceed.  The  rolling 
of  this  course  shall  be  continued  until  the  roadway  is  perfectl^^ 
BoUd  and  compact.  1^ 

''A  finishing  course  consisting  of  trap-rock  sereening^  and 
selected  sand  In  the  proportions  above  described  shall  then  I^h 
spread  over  the  roadway  so  that  it  completely  covers  the  i^urfaoj^| 
This  course  shall  be  rolled  and  sprinkled  simultaneously  imtil  it 
is  brought  to  proper  form  and  grade  and  ls  so  hardened  and  boiit 
that  it  will  not  pick  np  under  travel/'" 


Eoadi. 

Although  the  question  of  road-building  has  been  dificns&ed 
a  considerable  extent  in  this  country^  for  many  years  only  the 
States  of  ]Mas!i>aehueetts,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York  have  under- 
taken road-building  systematically  and  as  a  work  of  the  State,  In 
Massachusetts  the  first  Act  was  passed  by  the  Ijegislature  in  18113. 
The  work  was  all  under  the  charge  of  a  Highway  Commission  aa^l 
pointed  by  the  Oovernor  and  which  has  general  charge  of  approx^^ 
mately  all  road-huilding  under  this  Act*  A  certain  amount  is 
appropriated  by  the  Legislature  each  year,  being  $600,000  in  1896 
and  $800j000  in  1897,  a  portion  of  which  is  repaid  to  the  Btate 
follows:  _ 

"  One-quarter  of  any  money  expended  under  provision  nf  this 
Act  in  any  county  of  the  highway,  with  interest  on  said  one-i|Uar- 
ter  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  per  annum,  shall  be  repaid  by  the  i5.aid 
county  to  the  Commonwealth  in  such  reasonable  sums  and  at  sai| 
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times  within  six  years  thereafter  as  the  State  Commission^  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  Auditor,  shall  determine.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  financial  condition  of  the  county,  the  Treasurer 
and  Receiver-General  shall  apply  all  money  so  repaid  to  the  pro- 
portion to  be  expended  by  such  Commission/' 

Under  this  law  a  great  many  miles  of  macadam  road  have  been 
built,  and  the  general  scheme  for  a  good  road  system  throughout 
the  State  has  been  adopted  and  is  being  carried  out  as  rapidly  as 
time  and  money  will  admit. 

In  New  Jersey  what  is  known  as  the  "  State  Aid  Boad  Law  " 
was  passed  in  1891.  This  law  placed  the  superintendence  of  the 
construction  of  the  roads  built  under  this  Act  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Roads.    Section  4  provides: 

"That  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  roads  constructed  in  this 
State  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the  State  Treasury, 
provided  that  the  amount  so  paid  shall  not  in  any  one  year  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  $100,000.  If  one-third  of  such  cost  shall  appear, 
by  the  statements  filed  in  any  one  year  with  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Roads,  to  exceed  the  said  sum  of  $100,000,  then 
and  in  such  event  the  said  sum  of  $100,000  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Governor  and  State  Commission  of  Public  Roads  amongst 
the  counties  of  the  State  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  roads 
constructed  therein  for  such  year  as  shown  by  the  statements  of 
costs  filed  in  the  office  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Public 
Roads.  The  Governor  and  said  State  Commissioner  of  Public 
Roads  shall,  between  December  15th  and  31st  in  each  year  certify 
to  the  State  Comptroller  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  each  county  for 
such  year,  and  the  State  Comptroller  shall  thereupon  draw  his 
warrants  in  favor  of  the  respective  county  collectors  for  the  sums 
certified  as  aforesaid  upon  the  State  Treasurer,  who  shall  pay  the 
sum  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated." 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Roads  in  New  Jer- 
sey for  the  year  1897  states  that  in  1893-94  there  were  built,  pre- 
sumably under  this  law,  74.76  miles;  in  1895,  46.27  miles;  in  1896, 
51.38  miles;  in  1897,  66.5  miles. 

The  subject  of  good  roads  was  discussed  in  New  York  with 
TOch  foro'  1898)  in  the  passage  of  a 
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law  to  provide  lor  the  improvement  of  the  public  highwayB.   See- 
ti<m  y  of  this  law  read&: 
'*  Oue-half  of  the  expensi 


;n>e  of  the  construction  thereof 
paid  by  the  State  Treasurer  upon  a  warrant  of  the  Comptroller 
issued  uj>on  requisition  of  such  engineer  out  of  any  specific  appro- 
priations  made  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  And  on^J 
half  of  the  expense  thereof  sliall  be  a  county  charge  in  the  &rd^| 
instance,  and  the  same  shall  he  j>aid  by  the  county  treasurer  of  the 
county  in  which  such  highway  or  section  thereof  is^  upon  tht* 
Teqiiisition  of  such  engineer;  hut  the  amount  so  paid  shall  be  ^y- 
portioned  by  the  hoard  of  su]>ervisorSj  so  that  if  the  same  hn^  beea 
built  upon  a  resolution  of  said  board  without  petition,  thirty-five 
per  centum  of  tlie  cost  of  construction  &hall  bo  a  general  count v 
charge,  and  fifteen  per  centum  shall  be  a  charge  upon  the  town 
in  which  the  improved  highway  or  section  thereof  is  located;  and 
if  the  same  \\m  been  built  upon  a  resolution  of  said  board  after 
petition  as  provided  in  Sec.  2,  thirty-five  per  centum  shall  be  a 
general  county  charge,  and  fifteen  per  centum  shall  be  assessed 
upon  and  paid  by  the  o\^T3ers  of  the  lands  benefited  in  proportion  to 
the  benefits  accruing  to  said  owners  as  determined  by  the  town 
assessors  in  the  next  section  hereof/' 

Tlie  supervision  of  this  work  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Engineer,  and  the  amount  of  work  which  can  be  performed  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  State  appropriation;,  which  the  first  year 
was  only  $50,000,  while  the  petitions  for  the  time  that  that  ap- 
propriation  was  available,  if  granted,  would  have  involved  the  con- 
struction of  356  miles  of  roadj  which,  at  the  cost  of  $10^000  per 
mile,  would  have  meant  an  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  State  of 
$1,680,000,  when  only  $50,000  was  provided. 

Boad-coEstmctioii. 

Although  nearly  everything  that  lias  been  said  concerning 
construction  of  macadam  on  city  streets  could  also  be  said  with 
the  same  force  about  macadam  road^i,  there  are  a  great  many  other 
things  that  must  he  taken  into  consideration  by  the  engineer  wh€ 
he  is  about  to  build  a  broken -stone  road  in  a  suburban  or  enuntr 
district.    In  the  one  case,  the  engineer  is  generally  given  the  limiti! 
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of  the  street  an  which  it  is  proposed  to  lay  the  pavement,  and  his 
province  is  to  provide  specifications  that  will  give  the  most  satis- 
factory results  for  that  particular  street.  The  question  of  cost, 
while  entering  to  a  certain  extent,  is  not  the  ruling  principle.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  road-construction  the  engineer  is  generally  given 
a  certain  amount  of  money  which  is  to  be  expended  to  connect  two 
given  points  with  a  satisfactory  road  at  the  lowest  possible  expense, 
and  the  engineer  who  can  accomplish  this  with  the  best  results  is 
the  best  man  for  the  community. 

In  order  to  solve  this  question  of  getting  the  greatest  amount 
of  value  from  a  given  sum,  the  engineer  must  study  the  case  from 
all  points  of  view.  He  must  consider  the  amount  and  character 
of  travel,  whether  a  road  is  desired  that  will  provide  the  most 
comfort  to  those  using  it,  or  one  that  shall  be  the  most  useful. 
Both  of  these  points  will  have  a  bearing  on  the  selection  of  the  par- 
ticular material  to  be  used. 

As  has  been  said  pertinently  by  an  engineer  who  has  given  this 
matter  a  great  deal  of  study,  "  a  road  is  valuable  for  its  length 
Tather  than  for  its  width  and  thickness,"  and  the  engineer  who  can 
"build  the  longest  satisfaxitory  road  for  a  specified  amount  has  best 
solved  the  problem.  The  most  important  questions  which  he  will 
have  to  decide  in  this  connection  will  be  the  width  and  depth  of 
the  road  to  be  improved,  and  the  cfharacter  of  the  material  to  be 
xised. 

Drainage. 

However  he  may  decide  these  questions,  he  must  provide  for 
»  good  roadbed.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  without  drainage, 
^nd  in  doing  so  he  must  take  care  of  both  the  surface  and  subsoil 
water:  the  latter  so  as  to  prevent  the  moisture  from  coming  up 
irom  below  and  soaking  the  subgrade,  allowing  it  to  freeze  solidly 
in  cold  weather,  and  heave  and  soften  the  road  metal  when  it 
thaws  in  the  spring.  If  the  subgrade  be  kept  free  from  moisture, 
this  will  not  happen.  This  is  plainly  shown  by  the  action  of  the 
frost  in  all  soils  that  allow  the  water  to  flow  freely  through  them. 
No  better  instance  of  it  cnn  In.'  .stm  iliiiu  \n  !hu  ailuvi;il  -hjI  <*f 
Keljraska,  where  during  severe  cold  sp^lk  it  l£  a  common  occur- 
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trence  to  see  cracki?  in  xImj  road  from  ^  inch  to  1  ijich  in  widtk, 
caused  t>}'  the  contract  lou  of  the  earth,  yet  on  accoimt  of  the  laek 
of  moisture  no  heaving  or  disturbance  is  canned  when  the  fTOfl 
coming  out  in  the  i^prjng.  In  that  section  cottage^s  are  often  buill 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  only  underinnning  Ueinj 
ftntTicicnt  maijonry  to  level  up  the  surface,  and  no  trouble  ic;  cv 
eauued  by  the  heaving  of  the  earth  when  the  fro^t  comes  out. 

The  surface-water  mu&t  he  taken  care  of.  Otherwise  it  will 
settle  on  the  road  and  soften  it  and  eau^e  the  tr<:>ublt»  alreaily 
described  by  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  Thij*  principle^ 
too,  was  well  understood  by  Telford  and  Macadam,  who  always 
provided  for  drainage,  and  their  practice  has  always  been  followed 
by  engineers  since  their  time. 

This  snbject  has  been  conBidered  so  thoroughly  and  eo  intel- 
ligently by  the  Chief  Kngint^er  of  the  Massachugetts  Highway  Com- 
miBsion  in  his  instructions  to  resident  engineers  that  the  follow: 
quotation  is  made  from  his  report  for  the  year  1896: 

Draim. 

"82.  Where  telfording  is  used,  or  where  ground*water  from  a^ 
side  hill  may  work  injury  to  the  road^  you  will  build  drains. 

*^  83,  If  the  road  passes  through  a  cut,  you  will  place  a  drain 
on  each  side, 

"  84.  If  the  road  is  on  a  side  hill,  you  will  place  a  drain  on  t] 
up-hill  Mo  only. 

**  85.  All  drains  must  l>e  carried  to  a  proper  outlet,  either  to 
culvert,  to  another  drain,  or  through  the  bank. 

**  86.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  extend  a  drain  to  an  outlet  !i 
yond  the  section  needing  to  be  drained,  you  will  lay  the  pipe  witK 
cement  joints  on  such  extension,  and  omit  the  gravel  or  sto: 
the  trench. 

"  87.  Whore  a  pipe  is  carried  through  a  bank^  the  outlet 
be  protected  by  masonry,  as  provided  in  pipe  culverts. 

*'8S,  All  pipe  must  be  laid  true  to  a  line  «n^  grade,  anfl  nn 
pipe  is  to  be  laid  on  a  grade  of  less  than  three  inches  in  one  hun- 
dred feet, 

"  89.  If,  in  la3ing  out  a  drain,  you  find  the  trench  is  likely 
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to  exceed  five  feet  in  depth  below  the  finished  grade,  you  will 
immediately  report  the  conditions  in  writing  to  the  Chief  Engineer. 

"  90.  The  centre  of  the  pipe  in  all  drains  will  be  placed  twelve 
inches  outside  of  the  line  of  broken  stone. 

'*  91.  When  the  grade  of  the  finished  road  is  three  inches  or 
more  to  the  hundred  feet,  the  bottom  of  the  drain-trench  must  be 
three  and  one-half  feet  below  the  finished  surface  of  the  road  at 
that  part  of  the  cross-section. 

*'  92.  The  drain-trench  will  be  excavated  to  a  width  of  twelve 
inches  at  the  bottom  and  fifteen  inches  at  the  top,  and.  should  be 
excavated  only  as  fast  as  the  drain  can  be  finished. 

"  93.  On  the  bottom  of  this  trench  you  will  place  two  inches 
of  gravel  or  broken  stone  which  will  pass  through  a  one-half-inch 
mesh. 

"  94.  All  side-drain  pipe  will  be  five-inch  salt-glazed  vitrified 
clay  pipe,  with  bell  and  spigot  joint  (unless  stated  to  the  con- 
trary in  the  specifications). 

"  95.  The  pipe  is  to  be  laid  on  the  grade  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned, with  open  joints  and  the  bell  end  toward  the  rising  grade. 

*^96.  Gravel  or  broken  stone  of  the  sizes  already  described 
will  be  filled  about  the  pipe  and  over  it  to  a  depth  of  one  foot. 
This  muFt  ])e  carefully  tamped  about  and  rammed  over  the  pipe. 
The  remainder  of  the  trench  is  to  be  filled  with  stone  which  will 
pass  through  a  three-inch  and  not  through  a  one-inch  mesh.  Grea't 
care  must  bo  taken  to  prevent  any  sand,  silt,  or  earth  from  getting 
into  the  pipe  or  the  interstices  of  the  stone  in  the  trench. 

"  97.  The  subgrade  of  the  road  is  to  have  a  regular  slope  to 
the  edge  of  the  drain. 

"98.  The  price  per  linear  foot  includes  the  cost  of  trenching 
and  refilling  with  gravel  or  broken  stone,  the  cost  of  the  pipe  and 
laying,  as  well  as  all  incidental  work. 

"  99.  No  allowance  will  be  made  on  extra  size  of  pipe  in  any 
drain  unless  the 'larger  pipe  has  been  ordered  in  writing  by  the 
Chief  Engineer." 

Having  prepared  a  base,  the  next  thing  will  be  the  determin- 
ing of  the  width  and  depth  of  the  road.  In  determining  upon 
the  width  of  the  road  to  be  improved,  the  engineer  should  first 
decide  from  the  amount  of  traffic  which   it  is  liable  to  have. 
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whether  it  if!  neressarj  to  have  the  madwaj  wide  enough  to  accaiii- 
nimlato  two  linL\^  of  travel.  If  the  witlth  for  one  line  h  euttieieiit, 
it  will  be  a  wa^te  of  material  to  make  Die  road  any  wider  than  will 
welt  accoraraodate  one  line  of  vehicles.  Two  tnieks  with  5  fet^tl 
width  of  wheel-hasse  and  9  feet  width  of  load  meeting  can  pa«^s  iml 
a  l(i-foot  roadway  with  a  elearaneu  of  1  foot,  assuming  the  outcrj 
wheels  of  each  to  go  within  6  inches  of  the  edge  of  the  maeadani|i 
60  tfuit  a  width  of  lt>  feet  woidd  he  ample  to  allow  loaded  tram* 
9  feet  wide  to  min't  ami  pass  without  any  wdieels  going  otT  froip 
the  macadam.  Such  a  case  as  this,  however,  rarely  oeenr^,  and  it 
aB  generally  happens,  tlu*  road  is  in  the  vieimty  of,  and  tributar 
tOj  a  targe  city,  the  loaded  trucks  will  almost  all  he  going  in  «»ii^ 
direction,  when  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  the  unloaded  on6 
turning-  out  and  pasT^ing  outside  of  the  improved  portion  of  the' 
road.  So  that  it  would  seem  tliat^  excejit  in  extreme  cases,  a  width 
of  16  feet  would  certainly  be  enough,  and  generally  one  of  10  or 
VI  feet  if  only  one  line  of  tralRc  is  to  he  provided  for. 

Even  tlien,  Ivowiner,  the  road  j^hould  not  be  too  narrow.  It 
should  be  ButBeiently  wide  to  allow  traffic  considerable  lateral 
motion,  so  that  the  wheels  will  not  traTel  uniforndy  iii  the  same 
lines  and  thus  form  rutii;  but  as  the  wheel -baf^e  of  the  ordinary 
trucks  does  not  often  exceed  5  feet  in  widths  a  roadway  10  or  i4H 
feet  wide  w^ill  be  ample  in  this  regard. 

The  improved  portion  of  the  roads  as  constructed  by  the 
Massachueetti  Highw^ay  Commi&Bion  is  15  feet  wide  and  npwardi^B 
In  a  report  of  that  Commission  for  1808  a  table  i^  given  showing 
the  wiilth  actually  travelled  on  these  roads.  The  average  width 
com  mo  nl  J  travelled  on  forty-six  of  the  roads  15  feet  wide  was  fjfl 
feet  7  inches.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  while  a  wiilth  of  Id 
feet  %vouId  not  hrtve  been  sufficient  to  accommodate  that  (rartic* 
a  width  of  12  feet  would  have  been,  as  any  width  that  is  provided 
and  not  used  is  so  much  loss.  The  New  Jersey  roads  are  many  of 
them  only  10  or  VI  feet  wide,  and  tbesne  have  given  the  beat  of  sal- 
isfaetion,  fl 

The  depth  of  the  road  must  be  determined  upon  praetieally 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  laid  Gown  in  the  constructmn  of 
gtreet  pavements.  The  foundation  must  be  sufficient  to  sustain 
Ihc  traffic,  and  the  wearing  surface  sufficient  to  bear  traffic 
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economical  length  of  time.  It  is  the  practice  of  some  engineers  to 
make  the  centre  of  the  road  thicker  than  the  sides,  as  the  centre 
naturally  takes  more  traffic  than  any  other  portion,  and  in  that 
way  the  entire  surface  of  the  pavement  will  be  worn  out  approxi- 
mately at  the  same  time.    In  many  cases  this  is  good  practice. 

The  Massachusetts  roads  are  built  with  a  thickness  of  6  inches, 
after  having  been  thoroughly  consolidated  and  finished  to  an  arbi- 
trar}'  grade.  New  Jersey  roads  vary  in  thickness  from  4  to  12 
inches  according  to  the  traffic  the  road  is  expected  to  sustain.  In 
Queens  County,  L.  I.,  the  heaviest-traffic  roads  are  built  8  inches 
thick  in  the  centre  and  6  inches  on  the  sides,  and  for  the  lighter- 
traffic  roads  the  thickness  is  4  inches  spread  loose,  the  contractor 
being  paid  per  cubic  yard  for  the  stone  used. 


Cliaracter  of  the  Stone. 

In  determining  upon  the  stone  to  be  used  in  a  country  road, 
the  engineer  will  often  find  it  cheaper  to  use  a  poorer  grade  of 
stone,  which  is  close  at  hand,  even  if  it  does  require  more  frequent 
I'enewal,  than  to  transport  a  harder  and  more  durable  stone  from 
a  longer  distance.  There  is  one  disadvantage,  however,  in  using 
the  ordinary  crushed  field-stone  in  highway  construction.  The 
different  stones  vary  so  much  in  degree  of  hardness  that  the  wear 
of  the  road  is  liable  to  be  uneven  and  cause  more  frequent  renewal 
and  a  greater  cost  of  maintenance  than  if  the  stone  had  all  come 
from  one  ledge  and  been  of  uniform  material. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  certain  kinds  of  con- 
struction are  permissible  in  country  roads  that  would  not  be  in 
city  streets,  for,  while  not  desirable,  the  amount  of  dust  and  mud 
which  would  be  almost  prohibitive  in  the  city  can  be  allowed  often 
on  a  country  road  without  serious  discomfort.    So,  too,  variations 
in  sizes  of  stone  can  be  allowed,  and  if  the  traffic  be  hea^7^,  larger 
stone  than  could  be  used  in  a  city  pavement.    The  Massachusetts 
Highway  Commission  has  studied  this  question  very  thoroughly 
and  its  results  are  here  given: 

''The  State  highways  are  divided  as  follows,  with  reference  to 
broken  stone  (»izes  given  artf  iis  inchea): 
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**a<  Of  trap-rock,  bottom  course  to  be  1^  to  2^J  inches^  top 
cour&e  to  be  |  to  1  i  inches. 

"  k  Of  trap-roek,  both  courses  to  he  !{  to  2 J  inches^ 

"  e.  Local  stone  other  than  trap,  bottom  course  to  bo  1 J  to  % 
inches,  top  course  to  be  i  to  1|  inches. 

"  d.  Local  stone  other  than  trap,  botb  courses  to  be  i  to  ^1 
inches. 

"  e.  Bottom  course  of  local  stone  other  than  trap,  |  to  SJ 
inches;   top  course  of  trap- rock,  |  to  1:^  inches. 

*'/,  Bottom  course  of  local  stone  other  than  trap,  i  to  2J 
inches;  top  course  of  trap-rock,  1}  to  2  J  inches. 

"^.  Ail  trap-rock.     Bott^nn  course  to  be  |  to  1^  inclie.%  4<^ 
course  to  be  IJ  to  2^  inches, 

"A.  Local  stone  other  than  trap^  bottom  course  to  be  ^  to  £^ 
inches,  top  course  to  be  1 J  to  2^  ioehes/' 

These  tiifferent  elasees  are  used  on  different  roads  according  to 
the  character  of  the  trafilc  and  the  stone  whrch  is  available. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  of  the  sizes  for  trap-rock  range  from  li 
to  2|,  except  in  one  case,  and  that  the  local  stone  ranges  from  i  iicH 
to  2|,  the  idea  being  that  the  trap  mu^t  in  almost  e%a^ry  case  b^ 
transported  a  considerable  distancej  nml  consequently  none  but  iti^ 
best  size  would  be  used,  while  the  local  stone,  being  near  at  han^i 
and  easily  provided  for  repairs,  is  used  in  as  small  sizes  as  J  ineti-* 
the  idea  l>eiug  in  this  case  to  utilize  the  entire  product  of  tti^ 
crusher,  as  the  finishing  course  and  binder  were  always  formed 
the  same  materijd  m  the  top  course.  In  this  way  the  most  ecenopi 
cal  results  are  obtained,  and  these  cmickisions  certainly  show 
thorough  and  conscientious  study  of  the  subject. 

In  classes  e,  f,  (f,  and  k  it  will  be  noticed  that,  contrary  to  tli 
usual  custonij  the  lower  course  is  smaller  than  the  upper.  T^*t 
is  where  the  traffic  is  heavy  and  it  is  not  considered  desirable 
use  larger  ^tone  than  ''^  inches,  which  will  sustain  iraffic  hei^' 
than  a  smaller  size.  In  order  to  utilize  the  entire  output  of  tl 
crusher,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  lower  course  of  the  snifi^' 
size. 

T^ie  Commission  has  also  made  very  extensive  and  scient*^^ 
tests  as  to  the  character  of  the  different  kinds  of  stone  which  *^ 
valuable  for  use  in  the  vicinity  of  their  roads. 
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The  specimen  to  be  tested  consists  of  at  least  30  Ibs.^  to  be  a  fair 

Tepresentation  of  the  stone  to  be  supplied^  to  contain  one  piece 

3x4  inches  on  each  face  and  to  be  about  2  inches  thick,  and  the 

remainder  of  the  stone  to  be  the  largest-size  stone  coming  from 

the   crusher.     The  tests  made  have  been  the  abrasion  and  the 

cementation  tests  previously  described.     The  description  of  the 

testing-machine  for  abrasion  is  taken  from  the  report  for  the  year 

1898: 

"  It  is  constructed  entirely  of  cast  iron,  which  greatly  lessens 
its  cost.  With  this  new  machine  and  new  methods  of  obtaining 
results,  two  tests  a  day  can  be  completed,  whereas  with  the  old 
rnachines  it  was  possible  only  to  complete  three  in  a  week.  For  the 
abrasion  the  machine  consists  of  four  cylinders  each  7.9  inches  in 
<3epth.  Each  of  these  cylinders  is  closed  at  one  end  and  has  a 
tiightly  fitting  cover  for  the  other.  They  are  fastened  to  the  shaft 
So  that  the  axis  of  each  cylinder  is  at  an  angle  of  30°  with  the 
^axis  of  rotation  on  the  shaft.  The  shaft  which  holds  the  cylinders 
is  supported  by  bearings,  and  at  one  of  its  ends  is  a  pulley  by 
^which  the  cylinders  are  revolved,  and  at  the  other  a  revolution- 
oounter. 

"  The  stones  employed  in  making  the  abrasion  test  are  about 
the  size  used  in  making  macadam  roads — between  2\  inches  and 
1^  inches  in  diameter.  In  making  the  test  11  lbs.  of  stone  of  the 
above  dimension  and  perfectly  clean  are  placed  in  one  of  the  cyl- 
inders. The  cover  is  then  bolted  on  and  the  cylinder  rotated  bI 
the  rate  of  2000  revolutions  per  hour  for  five  hours.  Four  tests 
can  be  made  at  once  by  using  four  cylinders.  At  each  revolution 
of  the  shaft  the  fragments  of  stone  are  thrown  twice  from  one 
end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  other,  which  grinds  them  against  one 
another  and  against  the  walls  of  the  cylinder.  After  10,000  revo- 
lutions have  been  made  the  machine  is  stopped,  the  cylinder 
opened,  and  the  contents  placed  on  a  sieve  having  ^  inch  meshes. 
The  material  that  passes  through  the  sieve  is  put  aside  for  the 
cementation  test.  The  sieve  and  remaining  fragments  of  stone 
are  then  held  under  running  water  until  all  iJie  adhering  dust  is 
washed  oflf.  After  these  remaining  fragments  have  thoroughly 
dried  they  are  carefully  weighed  and  their  weight  subtracted  from 
11  lbs.  original  weight  of  all  the  stones  of  * 
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obtameti  ie  the  weight  of  the  detritus  under  ^\  inch  woru  of 
by  the  test.  The  percentage  of  the  ^  inch  detritu-^  inaj  he  Ukea 
as  the  eoefficient,  or  the  coefficient  adoi>tecl  hy  the  NatioDal  School^ 
of  Eoads  aJid  Bridges  of  France  may  be  used.  The  latter  haj  1 
adopted  by  the  Commiesioa  and  may  be  obtained  by  the  fonnuk 

£0        400 
Coetficient  of  wear  :=  30  X  w  =  ~gr' 

where  TF  i&  the  weight  in  grams  of  detritus  under  ^  inch  ia  siie 
obtained  from  2.2  lbs.  of  gtone  used. 

A  table  is  given  ^bowing  the  results  of  221  tests  made  far' 
abrasion  and  cemontatiou,  and.  from  the  table  it  is  found  ihut  in 
eixteen  samples  of  trap-rock  the  coefficient  of  wear  ranged  frotc 
15.03  to  2<>.93  with  an  average  of  19.85^  and  for  the  cementation 
value  from,  11  to  62j,  witli  an  average  of  29.  On  forty-four  samplt^ 
of  field-stone  the  coefficient  of  wear  ranged  from  5.43  to  \^1% 
with  an  average  of  ll.tO»  and  the  cementation  value  from  (J  t<J 
4(>j  with  an  average  of  17.7. 

In  five  samples  of  granite  the  coefficient  of  wear  range<l  ft^m 
8.41  to  17 JO,  with  an  average  of  13.5t),  and  for  eemenlatioa  viilue 
from  5  to  14,  with  jm  average  of  B.'^-^  while  four  limestone  i^ngtd 
for  coefficient  of  wear  from  8.26  to  17*20,  with  an  average  of  11 
and  cementation  value  from  10  to  23,  with  an  average  of  15, 

In  the  above  instances  the  cementation  value  and  coelBcieiii  of 
wear  are  derived  from  the  same  stone. 

The  Massachusetts  Higliway  Commission  provides  that  wlief* 
the  subsoil  is  of  impervious  clay,  tclford  base  shall  be  used,  iali 
on  a  gravel  foundation.  After  the  top  of  the  telford  is  (armi 
and  the  space  partly  filled  up,  broken  stone  is  spread  over  thet'Eti^ 
surface  and  rolled  solidly  into  the  telford.  This  practice  ii  ^' 
sanctioned  by  many  engineers,  as  they  prefer  to  leave  the  t&lf^^^^ 
more  or  less  open  to  provide  for  drainage;  but  when,  as  in 
case,  it  is  laid  on  a  gravel  base^  there  can  be  no  objection  to  it** 
it  certainly  forms  a  much  more  §olid  and  compact  roadlK^d  ^^\ 
could  otherft'ise  be  obtained.  The  method  of  construction  of  tti* 
road  profjer  will  be  the  same  as  that  described  for  the  taaca^^ 
pavement,  and  the  remarks  made  on  construction  there  cun  h*?  * 
plied  to  road  construction  with  full  force. 


thiij 
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Qnantity  of  Katerial. 

The  amount  of  stone  to  be  used  in  any  road-construction  will 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  rolling  and  consolidation  that  is  given 
to  it.  It  is  generally  conceded  by  the  best  authorities  that  ordinary 
broken  stone  as  used  upon  the  street  contains  about  45  per  cent 
voids.  If  we  assume  that  the  voids  are  compacted  under  the  roller 
to  20  per  cent  and  then  filled  with  binder,  the  shrinkage  caused 
l>y  the  rolling  will  be  the  same  as  the  reduction  of  voids,  or  25 
j>er  cent.  Consequently  it  will  require  lOf  inches  of  loose  stone 
spread  upon  the  road  to  make  a  thickness  of  8  inches  when  con- 
solidated, and  about  2  inches  of  binder  will  be  required  to  fill  the 
voids. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  voids  are  probably  not  abso- 
lutely filled  by  the  binder,  as  the  stone  must  wear  into  the  base 
to  a  certain  extent,  so  that  with  the  above  amount  of  2  inches 
sufficient  will  be  left  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  road.  When  the 
road  is  finished  to  an  absolute  and  arbitrary  grade,  any  soft  place 
of  the  roadbed  is  liable  to  increase  the  amount  of  stone  required, 
as  any  loss  in  the  foundation  must  be  made  good  at  the  surface. 

To  construct  18,400  square  yards  of  macadam  previously  re- 
referred  to  under  "  Rolling  "  required  5400  yards  of  broken  stone 
and  900  cubic  yards  of  trap-rock  screenings.  This  would  give  an 
area  of  3.4  square  yards  of  finished  surface  to  1  cubic  yard  of  loose 
stone,  and  J  of  the  amount  for  binder.  This  piece  of  work  was 
conscientiously  and  carefully  done,  and  these  amounts  can  be  con- 
sidered a  fair  average  of  what  would  be  required  on  similar  work. 

In  a  discussion  on  road-making  before  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  previously  referred  to,  Mr.  W.  C.  Foster  in 
speaking  on  this  point  said  that  in  some  road-construction  carried 
on  under  his  direction  the  thickness  of  the  loose  stone  was  from 
5^  to  6  inches  on  4-inch  work,  and  from  7^  to  7^  inches  on  6-inch 
work,  and  adds  that  the  thicknesses  were  calculated  from  the  actual 
car  measurements  and  the  number  of  yards  laid.  These  results 
vary  a  little  from  that  already  given,  but  the  difference  is  probably 
no  more  than  would  generally  occur  on  roads  laid  on  an  earth  base. 
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Cost  of  Conatruction. 

The  eoet  erf  building  a  macadam  road  is  gorerned  by  so  man  — y 
different  conditioiiis  thiit  the  cost  in  one  place  cannot  be  coasidere  «^ 
m  a  eritenon  tor  that  in  another,  as  the  variations  are  q^uite  gre^h^-t 
when  apparently  the  conditions  are  the  eame.  The  practice  in  Ne^^^* 
Jersey  is  to  have  the  work  done  for  a  contract  price  per  square  vani3* 
According  to  the  report  for  1897  the  average  cost  of  two  mads  c^-f 
10-inch  macadam  wag  56  cente,  but  the  price  for  one  was  TO  ceat^=^» 
and  for  the  other  43  cents.  The  average  cost  of  three  roaJs  ^ 
inches  thick  was  BS  cents,  for  6-inch  roads  40  cente^  and  for  4*iiicr  ^ 
roadB  32  cents  per  square  yard. 

Mr.  Henry  L  Bnddj  Road  CommisBioncr  of  Kew  Jersey,  stat^-^^ 
before  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  that  under  tli   '^ 
first  working  of  the  State  law  roads  cost  from  $7000  to  $10,00i^^ 
per  mile.    Afterwanlii  they  were  made  somewhtit  thinner  and  th^^ 
cost  was  reduced  to  from  $(iOOO  to  $7000  per  mile.     In  18^7  the^jp^' 
co^t  about  $5000  per  mile,  and  in  1898  $4000;  while  two  roads  H  "^ 
feet  wide  and  8  inches  deep  were  fiuilt  for  $300(i  per  mile,  and  the^^ 
cost  of  90  miles  being  constructed  at  that  time  (181)8)  was  expectcit 
to  be  about  $4500  per  mile.    The  rock  in  many  instances  was  found 
adjoining  the  roadfi  themselves,  so  that  the  cm^shers  were  e^tah< 
lished  pracftically  on  the  work,  where  the  haul  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum^  and  where  the  small  variations  in  the  thickness  of  the 
road  made  no  great  diiference  in  the  cast. 

In  Massaehnsetts  the  practice  ib  to  purchase  the  stone  by  the 
ton  and  then  have  the  work  carried  out  by  the  contractor.  Thr 
price  for  stone,  as  given  in  the  report  for  1898,  shows  a  variation 
in  cost  for  local  field -stone  of  from  $1^  to  $2  per  cubic  yard,  and 
for  trap-rock  from  $1/20  to  $2.20  per  cubic  yard,  and  the  avenige 
cost  of  the  roads  built  in  that  State  is  given  at  about  $5700.  In 
a  table  given  in  the  latter  part  of  the  report  for  189S  the  cost  per 
standard  mile  of  road  15  feet  wide  is  given  for  all  roads  contracted 
to  date  of  December  31,  1898,  in  the  different  towns  of  the  State, 
Those  for  macarlam  with  surfacing  and  shaping  varied  from  about 
$3000  to  $0174  f)cr  standard  mile. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  roadbed  and  base  have  already  lieen 
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prepared,  the  cost  of  a  macadam  road  has  been  estimated  as  what 
might  be  expected  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  corrections  can 
easily  be  made  for  any  variations  that  may  occur: 

240  cubic  yards  of  stone  at  $1.50  per  yard $360.00 

40  cubic  yards  of  binding  material  at  $1.50 60.00 

1  foreman  at  $3 3.00 

10  laborers  at  $1.50  per  day 16.00 

2  rollers  at  $10  per  day 20.00 

Sprinkling 10.00 

Total $468.00 

Assuming  that  one  cubic  yard  of  loose  stone  will  lay  3^  square 
yards  of  pavement  8  inches  thick,  and  that  one  roller  will  complete 
420  square  yards  per  day,  the  above  material  and  organization  will 
lay  840  square  yards  per  day  at  a  cost  of  56  cents  per  yard,  or  mak- 
ing as  the  itemized  cost  per  yard: 

Cents. 
Stone 43 

Binder 7 

Labor   2 

Sprinkling 1  % 

Rolling 2»/2 

Total 56 

Extracts  are  here  given  from  the  State  specifications  for  road- 
building  from  Xew  Jersey  and  New  York,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
actual  work  of  road-construction.  There  are  also  given  the  speci- 
fications of  Mr.  Jas.  Owen  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  has  constructed 
80  many  miles  of  roads  in  that  State.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  uses 
as  a  binding  material  a  certain  amount  of  clay,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  nearly  all  of  the  road-builders  in  this  country. 
While,  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Owen's  results,  it  would  be  hardly  fair 
to  criticise  his  work,  this  practice  could  hardly  be  recommended  in 
general,  as  it  is  probable  that  the  good  results  obtained  by  Mr. 
Owen  have  been  on  account  of  the  peculiar  clay  in  New  Jersey  and 
the  engineer's  knowledge  of  the  way  to  use  it. 
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Hew  York  Speoi^catians. 

"  Kinds  and  Sizes  of  Broken  Siati€..^-The  broken  stone  shall  b<j, 
of  two  conrses.    The  bottom  course  will  be  four  inches  thick  afte 
rolling  and  may  cons^ist  of  gneist^,  granite,  Hint,  or  any  of  the  hanlc 
grades  of  limestone,  broken  in  sizes  varying  from  one  and  one 
quarter  inches  to  two  and  one-half  inches, 

'"^  The  top  CfUtriie  will  l>e  two  inches  tliiok  after  rolling:  and  w[ 
consols t  of  trap- rock,  broken  in  sizcii  varj^ing  from  one-half  inch 
one  and  one-quarter  inchei. 

**  Screenings  free  from  all  dirt  and  dus^t  tihall  he  added  to  fill 
interstices  that  cannot  be  tUlcd  by  the  rolling  or  compacting 
the  other  stone,    Sucfh  screenings  will  be  of  the  same  class  of  gtoii 
as  the  course  into  which  they  are  to  be  roUctl,  and  must  be  fr 
from  earth,  i^and,  loam,  vegetable  or  any  foreign  matter  and  contai 
as  small  a  percentage  of  dust  as  is  practicable, 

-^  Sprefidifu/  and  EolUng. — After  the  earth  foundatoii  has  been" 
completed  agreeably  to  these  specifications  and  lia^  pa^cd  the  in-, 
spection  of  the  said  engineer,  a  layer  of  tlie  broken  stone  of  tt 
quality  and  size  herein  specified  for  the  bottom  course,  and  of  suci 
a  depth  as  will,  when  rolled,  make  a  eoui-so  four  Inches  thick,  shall 
be  spread  evenly  over  the  suhgrade;   this  layer  is  then  to  be  rolled 
until  the  stone  is  as  closely  fitted  together  as  practicable,  with 
without  sprinkling  as  may  he  directed.    Such  an  amount  of  screen-2 
lugs  as  can  he  introduced  without  separating  the  stone  is  to  be 
rolled  into  each  course  or  layer  so  as  to  fiU  the  interstices^ 
.stone  is  to  be  added  or  removed  so  as  to  make  the  surface  pract 
4'ally  of  the  proper  height, 

"  Tlie  next  overlying  course  will  be  of  stone  as  hereinbefore 
described  for  said  course,  and  is  to  be  spread  at  such  a  depth  tha^ 
the  surface,  when  rolled^  w^iJl  be  at  the  proper  grade  irreipectii 
of  the  finishing  material;  ibis  layer  in  then  to  be  rolled,  and  dur- 
ing the  process  of  rollings  if  necessary ,  similar  stone  is  to  he  added 
or  removed  from  time  to  time,  so  that  when  the  rolling  ceases  the 
roadway  is  truly  surfaced  to  the  required  grade  and  crown,  Dur* 
ing  the  process  of  rolling  the  upper  course  of  stone,  screenings 
shall  be  introduced  dry,  in  such  manner  and  quantity  that  the 
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interstices  shall  be  entirely  and  completely  filled  with  screenings; 
and  after  the  upper  layer  has  become  sufficiently  compact,  there 
shall  be  spread  upon  the  surface  sufficient  screenings,  as  specified, 
to  produce  a  smooth,  true  surface  when  rolled.  The  rolling  is  to 
-continue  until,  by  sufficient  use  of  water,  a  wave  is  produced  be- 
fore the  wheel  of  the  roller.  The  surface  of  any  course  shall  be 
scratched,  if  required,  so  as  to  obtain  the  proper  bond  with  that 
next  overlying. 

"  The  rolling  of  the  stone  and  screenings  shall  be  done  with  a 
steam-roller  weighing  not  less  than  ten  tons. 

"  Each  layer  of  the  broken  stone  and  the  screenings  shall  be 
well  and  thoroughly  rolled,  and  the  rolling  on  each  layer  shall 
l3e  prosecuted  until,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Engineer,  such  course 
shall  have  been  completed  as  hereinbefore  specified,  and  until  each 
layer  and  the  finished  surface  shall  be  rolled  and  finished  to  his 
entire  satisfaction  and  approval. 

"  The  amount  of  rolling  shall  not  be  less  than  100  times  over 
<?aeh  square  yard  of  surface. 

"  During  the  rolling  of  the  lower  course  of  stone  only  so  much 
water  shall  be  sprinkled  thereon  as  is  necessary  to  prevent  wear- 
ing by  attrition;  but  in  rolling  the  upper  course  of  stone  and 
screenings,  water  is  to  be  applied  in  such  quantities  and  in  such 
manner  as  to  completely  and  compactly  fill  all  interstices  with 
screenings,  so  as  to  secure  a  "  set "  and  to  produce  the  wave  here- 
inbefore referred  to;  and  the  screenings  shall  be  worked  in  and 
through  to  further  this  result,  and  shall  be  applied  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  is  necessary  for  puddling. 

"  After  all  the  interstices  of  the  stone  are  filled  with  screen- 
ings, forty-eight  hours  may  elapse  before  the  final  puddling  if,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Engineer,  a  better  result  will  be  obtained 
thereby;  but  nothing  in  this  provision  shall  be  construed  as  en- 
titling the  Contractor  to  longer  time  in  completing  his  work 
-according  to  the  terms  of  this  contract.'' 

New  Jersey  Specifications. 

"  4.  The  stone  construction,  if  of  telford,  to  be  made  of  a  bot- 
tom course  of  stone,  of  an  average  depth  of  not  more  than  five 
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ineheSj  to  te  set  by  hand  as  a  close,  firm  pavement,  the  stones 
be  placed  on  their  broadeet  edges  lengthwise  across  the  road  aud 
so  as  to  break  joints  as  much  as  possible,  the  breadth  of  the  upptir 
edge  not  to  exceed  four  inches.  The  interstices  are  then  to  be 
filled  with  stone  chips,  firmly  wedged  by  hand  with  hammer  and 
projecting  points  broken  off.  No  stone  to  be  nsed  of  a  greak 
length  than  ten  inches  or  width  of  four  inches,  except  each  alter 
nate  Btone  on  outer  edge,  which  shall  be  double  the  length  of  th|| 
others  and  well  tied  into  the  bed  of  the  road;  all  stone  with  a  tlatj 
smooth  surface  to  be  broken.  The  whole  surface  of  this  pave^T 
ment  to  be  subjected  to  a  thorough  settling  or  ramming  with 
heavy  si  edge- hammers  and  thoroughly  rolled  with  a  five-  or  seven- 
ton  roller.  No  stones  larger  than  one-half  inch  to  l*e  h^ft  loo&e 
on  top  of  telford.  fl 


Brokm  Stone,—''  5. 


inches  of  broken  ?tone  are  tti  Ir> 


put  on  the  telford  foundation  to  a  depth  to  make  the  road  when 

finished  (including  binding  and  surface  finish)  inches;  to 

be  eompoi?ed  of  one-and-one-quarter-inch  stone  whicli  will  pa§i* 
through  a  ring  of  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameti-r*  Said 
stones  to  be  as  nearly  cubical  as  possible;  to  be  evenly  and  thor- 
oughly compacted  by  rolling.  Any  inequalities  during  the  rolling 
are  to  be  carefully  filled  with  additional  material,  so  as  to  produc^^ 
an  even  surface  on  thig  and  the  following  macadam  construction«^^| 

Macadam. — "  6.  If  of  macadam,,  after  the  roadbed  has  l^ecu 
formad  and  rolled  as  above  specified,  and  has  passed  the  inspeetioo 
of  the  Engineer  and  Supervisor,  the  first  layer  of  broken  stone* 
consisting  of  inch-and-a-half  stonCj  or  stone  that  will  pass  through 
a  ring  two  inches  in  diameter,  shall  be  deposited  in  a  uniform 

layer  having  a  depth  of inches,  after  rolling,  and  rolled 

repeatedly  until  compacted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Engineer. 
The  second  course  of  broken  stone  shall  consist  of  inch-and-a- 
quarter  stone;  that  is,  every  piece  of  stone  shall  be  broken  so  that 
it  can  be  passed  through  a  ring  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diani* 
eter,  and  no  stone  shall  be  more  than  two  inches  or  less  than  one 
inch  long.  All  stone  muat  be  m  nearly  cubical  as  possible,  broken 
with  the  most  approved  modern  stone-crushing  machinery,  free 
from  screenings,  earth,  and  other  objectionable  substances,  and  in 
uniform  sizes.    This  course  is  to  be  spread  in  a  uniform  layer  to  a 
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depth  of  at  least inches,  and  after  rolled  until  thoroughly 

settled  into  place  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Supervisor,  under  the 
instruction  of  the  Engineer. 

Binding  and  Finishing. — "  7.  The  surface  of  each  course  to  be 
thoroughl}'  and  repeatedly  rolled  and  sprinkled  until  it  becomes 
firm,  compact,  and  smooth.  When  the  two  courses  are  rolled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Engineer,  a  coat  of  three-quarter-inch 
stone  and  screenings  is  to  be  spread  of  sufficient  thickness  to  make 
a  smooth  and  uniform  surface  to  the  road,  then  again  thoroughly 
rolled  until  the  road  becomes  thoroughly  consolidated,  hard,  and 
smooth,  and  a  small  stone  placed  on  the  surface  will  be  broken 
before  being  driven  into  the  bed.  Rolling  to  be  done  by  Con- 
tractor, with  a  ten-ton  steam-roller  approved  by  the  Engineer.  If 
the  conditions  are  such  that  a  roller  of  less  weight  would  be  more 
efficient,  the  Engineer  and  Supervisor  may  require  the  use  of  the 
same.  Any  depressions  formed  during  the  rolling  or  from  any 
other  cause  are  to  be  filled  with  three-quarter-inch  stone  and 
screenings,  and  the  roadway  brought  to  a  proper  grade  and  cuna- 
ture  as  determined  by  the  Engineer.  Water  must  be  applied  in 
such  quantities  and  in  such  manner  as  to  completely  fill  all  voids 
between  the  broken  stone,  with  the  binding  material  saturated  so 
as  to  secure  a  set. 

Manner  of  Rolling. — "  8.  In  the  rolling  the  roller  must  start 
from  the  side  lines  of  the  stone  bed  and  work  towards  the  centre, 
unless  otherwise  directed.  The  rolling  shall  at  all  times  be  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  Engineer  and  Supervisor,  who  may,  from 
time  to  time,  direct  such  methods  of  procedure  as  in  their  opinion 
the  necessities  of  the  case  may  require. 

Material. — ^^  9.  The  stone  for  the  construction  of  this  road 
is  to  be  of  the  same  kind  and  qualit}-,  or  equally  as  good,  in  every 
particular,  as  that  shown  in  the  Engineer's  office.  The  stone  used 
for  telford  foundation-course  must  be  of  hard,  durable  nature,  not 
liable  to  disintegrate  by  frost  or  weather:  for  macadam  foundation 
course  must  be  of  the  best  trap-rock.  The  ineh-and-a-quarter 
and  three-quarter-inch  stone,  and  screenings  for  the  final  finish, 
must  be  of  the  best  Jersey  trap-rock/' 
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Hr.  Owen's  Specifications. 

"  Foundation  to  be  of  stone,  eix  inclies  deep^  to  be  &et  l>y  hand 
in  the  form  of  e  close  pavement;  the  stones  to  be  kid  wilh  Lheir 
largest  side  down  in  parallel  rows  aoroi?s  tlie  street,  the  joinu  to 
break 416  much  as  possible.  The  breadth  of  the  upper  edge  of  stonti* 
not  to  exceed  eight  inches  jind  not  less  than  four  inches.  The 
interstiees  are  then  to  be  tilled  with  stone  chips  firmly  wedged  by 
hand  with  a  hammer  and  the  projecting  points  broken  olf^  and  the 
^'hole  surface  to  be  ytubjecled  to  a  thorough  settling  or  ramming 
with  a  heavy  sledge-hammcr. 

*^  On  top«of  the  foundation  a  course  of  broken  stone  not  larger 
than  two  inches  in  diameter  is  to  be  laid,  spread^  and  thoroughly 
rolled.  Sufficient  stone  is  to  he  spread  to  loako  a  depth  of  two 
inches  when  coneolidated, 

*^'  Good  loam  or  clay  is  to  be  placed  in  a  thin  layer  on  top 
the  two-inch  stone  and  thoroughly  rolled.  Only  sulllcient  packir 
is  to  be  used  as  is  necessary  to  bind  the  stone  and  according 
instructions.  On  top  of  the  two-inch  stone  a  course  of  broken  stm 
not  larger  than  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  and  not  leas 
than  one  inch  in  diameter  is  to  be  spread  and  thoroughly  rolled. 
SntBcient  stone  is  to  be  spread  to  make  a  depth  of  two  inches  when 
consolidated.  On  top  of  this  course  spread  another  layer  of  pack- 
ing similar  to  the  first  course,  ^M 

"  When  the  broken  stone  is  thoronghly  rolled  and  consolidateo^^ 
a  coat  of  screenings  is  to  be  spread  of  sufficient  thieknesa  to  make 
a  uniform  surface  to  the  road  when  rolled.  ^| 

*'  All  Mone  to  he  of  Orange  Mountain  trap-rock,  or  tnip-roc^^ 
of  equal  quality,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Road  Conumttee 
and  Engineer.^' 

Maintenance  of  Eoads* 

No  matter  how  well  constructed,  or  of  what  material,  a  mac- 

{|[||4&n]  Toad  will  require  constant  care  in  order  to  be  kept  in  good 

condition.    There  are  two  methods  in  common  use — one  to  supply 

the  waste  on  account  of  traffic  gradually  as  it  is  worn  off,  and  so 

maintain  the  full  thickness  of  the  road;    the  other  by  keeping 
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the  surface  in  good  condition,  and  when  it  has  become  worn  thin, 
resurface  it  entirely.  Both  methods  have  their  advocates,  and 
it  is  probable  that  each  is  better  under  certain  conditions.  The 
wear  of  macadam  road  is  caused  both  by  traffic  and  the  action  of 
the  weather.  The  latter  is  continuous,  while  the  former  is  inter- 
mittent. The  action  of  the  weather  depends  upon  the  action  of  the 
frost,  which  must  be  guarded  against  by  drainage,  and  washing  of 
surface-water,  and  this  must  be  provided  for  by  proper  construc- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  by  engineers  who  have  studied 
this  part  of  the  subject  that  the  action  of  the  horses'  feet  does 
more  damage  to  the  macadam  road  than  does  the  action  of  the 
wheels.  The  former  serves  to  pick  up  and  loosen  the  individual 
stones,  while  the  latter,  while  wearing  them  to  a  certain  extent, 
serves  to  keep  them  solid  and  compact. 

Sir  J.  MacNeill  in  some  evidence  given  before  a  Parliamentary 
Committee,  according  to  Codringiton,  stated  that  of  the  total  wear 
of  a  road  80  per  cent  of  the  average  was  due  to  traffic  and  20  per 
cent  to  atmospheric  causes,  and  of  the  80  per  cent  due  to  traffic 
€0  per  cent  was  due  to  the  wear  of  the  horses's  feet  and  20  per  cent 
to  the  wheels  in  the  case  of  fast  coaches,  and  44^  per  cent  to  the 
horses'  feet  and  35^  per  cent  to  the  wheels  in  the  case  of  wagons. 

The  actual  amount  of  wear  to  the  road  must  depend  practically 
upon  ttie  amount  of  traffic,  and  also  upon  the  character  of  the 
material  and  method  of  construction.  In  any  case,  the  amount 
of  wear  of  one  road  would  serve  as  a  ]X)or  guide  for  a  standard 
for  another,  without  equating  for  traffic,  character  of  material, 
and  method  of  construction.  The  records  of  amount  of  material 
used  on  different  roads,  however,  are  of  a  certain  amount 
of  value.  Codrington  gives  110  cubic  yards  of  material  per  mile 
per  annum  on  235  miles  of  turnpike  road  in  Glamorganshire,  Wales. 
In  Carmarthenshire  the  average  of  290  miles  of  road  during  ten 
years  was  73  cubic  yards  per  mile  per  year.  In  Pembrokes^hire  the 
average  of  85  miles  of  turnpike  road  was  64  cubic  yards  per  mile, 
while  in  other  sections  the  amount  ranged  from  48  to  58  cubic  yards 
per  mile. 

Mr.  W.  Hewett,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Surveyors'  Institution 
of  Great  Britain,  November  26,  1888,  said:   "  The  amount  of  ma- 
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terial  expended  anmially  in  this  coimtry  on  main  road&  varies  from 
about  40  cubic*  jards  per  mile  in  remote  country  districts  to  UK>ri 
and  sometimes  1500  cubic  yards  in  the  vicinity  of  large  town?; 
but  I  think  the  general  average  would  be  from  70  to  80  cubic 
yards  per  mile.  On  district  and  parish  roads  it  is  freqnentlv  a* 
low  as  10  culiie  yards  per  mile. 

liockwell,  in  liis  book  on  ''  Hoadg  and  Pavements  in  France,'^ 
gives  49  cubic  yards  m  the  average  amount  per  mile  u^ed  on  2Wi^ 
miles  of  routes  na tumbles  for  the  year  1893.  lie  also  says  thai  t>ii 
these  roads  measurements  are  taken  at  different  periods  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  roadway  has  been  fully  maintained  by  the  amount 
of  luaterial  added  annually.  The  average  of  about  500,000  tet<t«- 
made  in  1891  showed  a  thickness  of  5^  indies,  wliich  w^as  only 
^  of  an  inch  less  than  the  thickness  determined  in  I88t1,  thu^ 
showing  that  the  general  thickness  of  the  road  was  practically 
maintained.  The  State  Engineer  of  New  York,  in  a  bulletin  issued 
in  October,  189S),  says  that  a  road  16  feet  wide  would  probahljr 
require  about  32  cubic  yards  of  material  each  year  to  keep  it  in 
good  condition. 

The  cost  of  these  repairs  would  depend  npon  the  exmtmg  con- 
ditions. As  showing  how  mucli  these  sometimes  amount  to.  in 
moneyj  Mr.  G.  J.  Crosby  Dawson  in  a  work  published  in  1876  sav-^ 
that  £280,000  were  annually  spent  on  the  macadam  streets  and 
roads  of  London,  and  £4^000^000  on  the  tnmpike  roads  and  high- 
ways of  England  and  Wales. 

Probably  the  macadam  streets  of  London  have  cost  more  for 
maintenance  on  account  of  their  heavy  traffic  than  those  of  other 
cities.  It  is  said  that  in  1884  Parliament  Street  cost  70  eents^ 
Whitehall  Street  71  cents,  and  Victoria  Street  50  c^nts  per  sqnare 
yard  for  maintenance  only. 

Paris  in  1893  expended  44  cents  per  square  yard  for  main- 
tenance of  her  macadam  streets. 

Maintenance  of  the  macadam  streets  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in 
1890  and  1897  cost  about  12  cents  per  yard.  The  coat  of  the 
Massachusetts  roads  for  maintenance,  according  to  the  report  of 
1898»  was  about  $108  per  mile,  including  general  repairs  to  the 
roads,  such  as  washouts,  etc.,  exclusive  of  the  macadam  roadway. 

The  cost  in  France  in  18T6  for  the  national  highways  wa* 
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$165  per  mile.  The  following  figures  give  the  prices  per  square 
yard  for  maintenance  of  macadam  roads  in  different  cities  and 
coimtries  of  Europe: 


Lidge,   Belgium ll^ 

Marseilles  averaged 6Vi 

Heavy-traffic  streets 33 

Dresden   3% 

EdinWigh 6 

Tuscany 3  to  4 

Spain 3 

Switzerland 3 

Eesurfacing  macadam  streets  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  cost  7  cents 
per  square  yard  in  1898. 

Bnts. 

Probably  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  wear  of  macadam 
Toads,  and  the  hardest  for  the  engineer  to  overcome,  is  the  for- 
mation of  ruts.  This  should  be  prevented  if  possible  by  spreading 
the  traffic  as  much  as  possible  over  the  surface  of  the  road,  and  by 
baving  the  tires  of  the  vehicles  of  such  width  as  will  sustain  the 
load  without  damage.  Ruts,  however,  will  sometimes  form,  es- 
pecially when  a  large  amount  of  heavy  material  is  carried  over  a 
road  in  a  short  time,  the  teams  regularly  following  each  other  and 
the  wheels  running  in  the  same  place  naturally  after  the  rut  has 
begun  to  form. 

In  treating  these  ruts,  the  road  should  be  picked  up  to  a  sufii- 
cient  width  and  depth,  so  that  when  new  material  is  added  it  will 
form  a  part  of  the  old  and  not  be  simply  new  material  superim- 
posed upon  the  old.  Otherwise  the  ruts  are  liable  to  be  formed 
again,  as  the  new  material,  under  such  conditions,  will  wear  more 
rapidly  than  when  it  forms  a  part  of  the  entire  road.  This  mate- 
rial also  should  be  of  the  same  character  as  that  already  used. 
Otherwise  the  wear  will  become  unequal  and  the  road  become 
abnormally  rough  and  uneven. 
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Sprinkling^, 

Tlie  proper  mainteiiaTut'  oT  mauadiini  rootlR  or  paved  ^tre 
involves  systematic  sprinJcliDg-  This  serveB  u  double  purpost^  ^ 
prevents  the  material  from  blowing  away  whenever  email  parts  ^ 
it  are  looseneil.  The  loose  material  on  a  street  when  s^prinklnl ' 
serves  m  a  eushion  for  the  wheels  of  the  velilele^j  and  thus  pre-i 
vents  to  a  great  extent  the  direct  action  on  the  stone,  iherebjH 
saving  a  lartre  amount  of  wenn  It  also  prevents  the  surface  from 
picking  \ip  or  ravelling  under  traffic  in  the  dry  Rea*5on  and  so  pre- 
sents abnormal  wear.  It  is  generally  conceded  by  engineers  that 
judicious  sprinkling  on  a  raacadani  road  will  more  than  pay  for 
itself  in  the  incTeased  life  it  gives  to  the  road,  wdthont  talgng  into 
consideration  the  prevention  of  dust*  Sprinkling,  however,  tshould 
be  done  with  care  and  intelligence.  It  ^hoidd  be  done  often  ratlier 
than  liave  a  large  amount  of  water  applied  at  one  time,  the  object^^ 
being  to  keep  the  looj^e  material  on  to]i  tlamp  rather  than  wift, 
as  to  prevent  the  fonnatioii  of  mini,  or  wa^ihing  of  the  nuiterti 
into  the  gntter  if  the  water  is  applied  in  large  quantities. 

Broad  Tires. 

The  width  of  tircf?  on  heavy-traltic  vehicles  has  a  great  bearing 
npon  the  wear  of  macatlam  roads.     Loads  borne  by  wheek  witl^^ 
narrow  tires  often  prove  very  detrimental  and  even  destructive  t^| 
macadam  roads,  when  the  same  loiids  sustained  by  broad  tires 
would  cauKc  no  abnormal  wear,  and  might  even  in  some  cases  b^_ 
benrOeial  ^M 

Thi&i  point  hm  received  some  attention  by  the  legislators  of 
this  country,  but  more  in  Europe,  where  laws  have  been  enacted 
regulating  the  width  of  tires  on  vehicles  carrying  heavy  loads* 

According  to  figures  given  in  Tal.de  No.  -18  it  would  seem  tha 
on  ordinary  roads  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  force 
quired  to  draw  loads  on  wheels  of  different  width  of  tires,  bnt  the 
action  of  the  wheels  upon  the  rcmds  is  very  different. 

Nffv  Jersetf. — Tn  New  Jert=ey  the  Tit*jjishiture  of  1897  passed  a 
law  governing  the  width  of  tires,  which  was  vetoed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor simply  because  it  applied  to  cities  as  well  as  mral  distr!cta*J^ 
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This  law  provided  that  a  rebate  of  taxes  for  road  purposes 
should  be  allowed  to  the  owners  of  all  vehicles  having  tires  of  not 
less  than  3^  inches  in  width  used  for  transporting  heavy  loads 
drawn  by  two  or  more  horses;  the  rebate  amounting  to  three  dol- 
lars for  each  wheel  in  habitual  use.  Also,  that  the  owner  of  each 
vehicle  having  tires  of  not  less  than  4  inches  in  width  upon  which 
there  is  a  difference  of  at  least  8  inches  in  the  length  of  the  front 
and  rear  axles,  so  constituted  that  the  front  and  rear  wheels  should 
not  come  into  contact  with  the  same  road  surface,  should  receive  a 
further  rebate  of  four  dollars  per  year  for  each  of  such  vehicles  in 
habitual  use;  and  also  that  each  vehicle  used  for  transporting 
heavy  loads  drawn  by  two  horses  should  be  assessed  fifty  cents  per 
annum  for  every  wheel  having  a  less  width  than  3^  inches. 

Rhode  Island, — An  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Rhode 
Island  in  1897  regulated  the  width  of  tires  according  to  the  size 
of  the  axles  as  follows: 

Size  of  Axle.  Minimum  Width  of  Tire. 

If  inches If  inches. 

U      *'      If      •• 

If.  If  inches 2f      •• 

1},  2,  2i  inches 8f      " 

2f,  2f.  2f,  2|  inches. 4       " 

2f.2f.8  "       5        '• 

LargerthanS    '*      6        " 

It  also  provided  that  all  wheels  built  or  new-rimmed  after 
April  1,  1898,  should  be  provided  with  tires  in  accordance  with 
the  above. 

This  Act  did  not  apply  to  the  apparatus  of  fire  departments,  to 
vehicles  used  on  iron  tramways,  nor  to  carriages  with  rubber  tires. 

A  bill  very  similar  to  the  above  was  introduced  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1900.  It  provides  that  the  rebate  should  be  two  dollars  for 
each  wheel  with  tires  4  inches  in  width  in  habitual  use  as  above  on 
April  1,  1901,  and  one  dollar  for  each  similar  wheel  for  1902.  In 
other  respects  it  was  like  the  bill  of  1897. 

Michigan, — A  Michigan  statute  provides  that  all  persons  who 
shall  have  used  only  lumber  wagons  on  the  public  highways  of  the 
State  with  rims  not  less  than  3^  inches  in  width  for  haul^ 
exceeding  800  pounds  in  weight  shall  receive  a 
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fourth  their  assessed  highway  taxes,  provided  that  no  rebate  shall 
exceed  three  days'  road-tas  for  any  person. 

New  York. — Statutory  provision  is  made  that  a  rebate  of  one- 
half  of  his  assessed  highway  tax  shall  he  made  each  year  to  each 
person  who  uses  on  public  highways  wagons  or  vehicles  upon  which 
two  or  more  horsei?  are  used,  having  wheels  the  tires  of  which  shall 
not  be  less  than  three  inches  wide;  not  to  exceed^  however,  four 
dollars  or  four  days'  labor.  Also,  that  in  the  counties  where  the 
aggregate  sum  expended  for  macadamizing  or  paving  public  roads 
exceeds  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  s^hall  have  power  to  regulate  the  width  of  tires  for 
vehicles  built  to  carry  a  load  of  '250Q  pounds  or  more. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  the  Supervisors  of  Queens  County 
passed  an  ordinance  requiring  all  such  wagons  to  have  tires  not 
less  than  3  inchet?  in  width* 

Ohio, — In  Ohio  it  is  made  unla\rfui  for  any  persons  to  traniport 
over  macadamized,  gravel,  or  stone  roads  loads  of  more  than  two 
thousand  poun(L^  in  vehicles  having  wheels  with  tire^  less  tiian 
3  inches  in  widtli,  and  authority  is  given  to  county  commis- 
sioners to  prescribe  the  width  of  tires  for  heavier  loads. 

In  counties  liaving,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  33,510  and  less  than  33,515  the  following  loads 
and  tire  widths  are  established: 

Lo*ds,  Poul»d«.  Width  of  Tlrei. 

2,500  to  3,500 Not  less  than  3  inchea. 

3,500  to  4,000 "       "        "       3ya    *' 

4,000  to  0,000 "       "        "       4       « 

6,000  to  S,000 "      "        "       5       " 

8,000  and  over. "      »       «      ^       « 

Yermont. 

3  toEiB  to  4  tons .Kot  less  than  3  inches 

4  tons  or  more ..,..    "      "       «      4       « 

P^nn.^yivama. — An  artificial  road  between  Phikdelphia  an<OS 
Borough  of  LancMter: 

2yt  to  3  tona, Not  lesa  thnn  4  inchm. 

3  to  3%     " "      "       "      7       " 

5  to  5H     "    ...,,..<    "      "       "    10       " 
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Por  two- wheeled  vehicles  the  regulation  was: 

1%  to  1^  toHS Not  less  than  4  inches. 

2ya  to  3         "    «      «       «      7       u 

3ya  to  4         "    "      "       "     10       " 

Indicma, — ^Indiana  has  a  law  prohibiting  the  hauling  on  a  wet 
gravel  road  of  a  load  of  over  2000  pounds  on  a  narrow-tired  and 
over  2500  pounds  on  a  broad-tired  wagon. 

Kentucky, — On  the  Kentucky  toll-roads  the  rates  are  regulated 
according  to  width  of  tires  as  follows: 


Cento. 

Narrow-tired  wagon  drawn 

by  four  animals. . . 

...     40 

Four-inch-tired  wagon    " 

«      « 

« 

...     35 

Narrow-tired  wagon       " 

"    five 

« 

...     60 

Four-inch-tired  wagon  " 

«      « 

t* 

...     50 

Narrow-tired  wagon       " 

"    six 

ft 

...     76 

Four-inch-tired  wagon   '' 

«         « 

« 

...     60 

Foreign  Countries. 

Austria. — All  wagons  built  for  loads  of  more  than  2^  tons  must 
have  tires  at  least  4^  inches  wide  in  Syria  and  Corinthia.  For  from 
^  to  4^  tons  the  tires  must  be  6^  inches  wide.  In  lower  Austria 
and  Bohemia  the  width  must  be  at  least  4^  inches  for  loaded 
Wagons  drawn  by  two  or  three  horses. 

France, — The  tires  of  the  French  market-cart  vary  from  3  to  10 
inches  in  width,  being  generally  from  4  to  6  inches,  with  the  rear 
aile  about  14  inches  longer  than  the  forward  one. 

Germany, — The  law  provides  that  wagons  for  heavy  loads  shall 
have  flat  tires  at  least  4  inches  wide,  and  light  vehicles  a  width  of 
at  least  2|  inches. 

Switzerland. — ^Wagons  must  be  provided  with  wheels  having 
tires  of  a  width  proportional  to  iiie  loads.  Wagons  drawn  by  two 
or  more  horses  shall  have  a  width  of  tire  not  less  than  one  inch  for 
each  draft-animal.  Vehicles  for  hauling  heavy  objects  that  cannot 
be  taken  apart  must  have  tires  at  least  6  inches  wide. 


CHAPTER  XIL 


PLANa   AND   8ri30IFIOATIOK8. 


Purpose  of  Pkms  and  Speci^aHofis. 

LXetailed  iDformation  concerning  any  piopofied  work  it  gen- 
erally furnished  by  means  of  plans  and  specifieatiotis,  the  latter 
showing  the  manner  in  which  tht;  work  h  to  be  carried  out^  and  the 
former  its  location  and  extent,  as  well  as  certain  details  in  the 
method  of  contitniGtion  that  cannot  ea&ily  be  des^crihed  in  the 
speciflcationa.  Generally  speaking,  the  plan^  should  be  made  firat^ 
showing  exactly  where  the  work  is  situated,  its  bounding  limit ?^  in 
each  direction,  and  all  details  necessary  for  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  what  is  to  be  done.  With  the  plans  before  him,  the  engineer 
is  prepared  to  describe  fully  the  method  of  construction.  Care- 
ful study,  however,  is  necessary  so  that  he  may  thoroughly  under- 
stand what  is  d^ired  and  be  able  to  make  plain  to  any  prospective 
bidder  just  what  will  be  required.  He  should  be  careful  to  see  that 
Ifhere  is  no  conflict  between  the  plans  and  specifications,  as  this 
neces&arily  brings  confusion  and  uncertainty  as  to  wliat  is  expect 
Sperificafions. 

The  specifications  should  be  concise  and  explicit,  being  rerr 
careful  to  make  clear  exactly  what  is  to  be  done*  As  a  rule,  both 
the  corporation  and  the  contractor  will  be  better  served  by  havings 
this  plainly  understood.  The  object  of  the  contractor  is  to  make 
money;  and  if,  by  some  trick  or  obscure  w^ording  of  the  specificii- 
tions,  something  is  hidden  which  he  will  afterwards  be  called  upon- 
to  perform,  he  will  be  disposed  to  slight  other  parts  of  the  work 
so  that  he  may  make  up  on  one  thing  what  he  loaes  on  another. 
Specifications,  however,  should  not  be  too  full,  else  there  is  a  lia- 
bility to  conflict.  An  attempt  to  make  anything  too  plain  nftei* 
results  in  creating  confusion  rather  than  clearness.    An  example 
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of  this  was  shown 'in  a  contract  which,  in  its  bidding  blank,  re- 
quired that  the  contractor  should  preserve  and  protect  all  street 
railways  from  any  damage.  In  one  section  the  specifications  pro- 
vided that  the  contractor  should  allow  the  owners  of  all  street 
railways  every  facility  for  shoring  up  and  protecting  their  tracks. 
This  was  plainly  a  conflict;  and  when  a  test  case  arose,  a  com- 
promise was  effected  by  which  the  city  paid  a  material  proportion 
of  the  extra  expense  caused  by  the  railway  tracks;  the  railway  com- 
panies holding  that  the  city  could  make  no  contract  that  would  be  , 
binding  upon  them,  and  the  contractor  maintaining  that  if  it 
was  his  duty  to  provide  the  street-car  company  with  facilities  for 
doing  their  work,  it  was  not  incumbent  upon  him  to  perform  ii. 
If  the  engineer  who  drew  the  specifications  had  been  content  with 
the  first  clause  providing  for  the  contractor  to  do  all  work  on  the 
street-car  tracks  at  his  own  expense,  there  would  have  been  no 
trouble,  but  his  very  attempt  to  make  the  matter  more  binding: 
really  released  the  contractor  from  his  obligation. 

The  engineer,  too,  should  understand  that  it  is  as  much  his 
province  to  have  work  done  well  at  its  lowest  possible  price  as  it 
is  to  have  the  work  well  done.  By  that  is  meant  that  he  shoulcF 
thoroughly  stndy  the  requirements  of  each  case  and  have  sucb 
knowledge  of  the  materials  to  be  used  that  he  should  not  ask  for 
anything  more  than  is  necessary.  In  other  words,  he  should  im- 
pose no  extra  cost  of  construction  upon  the  city  or  his  client  in 
order  simply  to  protect  himself.  ^ 

Contractors  to  Furnish  Plans, 

It  is  customary  on  some  classes  of  work  to  make  up  a  set  of 
general  specifications  and  ask  the  contractors  to  furnish  their  own 
plans.  As  a  whole  this  is  objectionable,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a 
contract  made  under  such  specifications  would  be  legal  under  a 
law  which  required  all  contracts  to  be  awarded  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder.  All  plans  and  specifications  should  be  so  made 
as  to  allow  the  greatest  competition,  for  when  one  contractor  l)ids. 
upon  one  set  of  plans  and  another  upon  a  different  set,  the  result 
is  not  one  of  competitive  bidding. 

In  general  work,  however,  where  a  commission  or  board  ha? 
the  power  to  make  contracts  in  their  discretion,  and  where  the- 
work  is  of  such  character  as  to  require  a  special  expert,  or  where 
the  exercise  of  superior  knowledge  or  ingenuity  would  arrive  at 
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the  same  rei^ult  with  less  eoet,  it  might  be  advisable  to  allow  tha 
contractors  to  prepare  their  own  plans.  This  necesBitates^  how- 
ever, a  careful  examination  of  all  plans  by  an  engineer  who  is 
thoroiiglily  converiiant  with  the  matter  and  who  is  capable  of  giv- 
ing an  intelligent  and  unbiassed  opinion  as  to  the  moet  de&irable 
plan.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  every  case  it  is  results  that 
are  looked  for,  and  that  it  is  proper  to  use  every  legitimate  method 
to  obtain  the  best  results  at  the  lowest  expense.  Contractors  and 
bidders,  however^  have  their  rights,  and  it  is  not  fair  or  honest  for 
any  corporation  to  call  for  bids  or  plans  unless  it  is  the  intention 
to  accept  the  one  that  is  deemed  the  moat  favorable  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  party  calling  for  bids» 
Clauses  io  he  Efi^forced. 

The  engineer  should  not  insert  any  clauses  in  the  specificationa 
that  are  not  intended  to  l}e  enforced.  Otherwise  he  may  unneces- 
sarily increase  the  cost  of  the  work,  or  the  contract  will  be  drawn 
in  such  a  way  that  one  contractor,  knowing  the  custona  of  the 
locality  and  that  certain  provisions  are  not  intended  to  be  en* 
forced,  will  bid  lower,  and  be  able  to  do  the  work  for  a  less  price, 
than  the  contractor  who  bids  simply  upon  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  specifications.  All  honest  contractors  wish  specifications  en- 
forced, for  then  they  know  just  how  to  make  their  figures,  just 
what  work  will  be  required  of  them,  and  feel  that  they  stand  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  other  bidders »  This  is  especially  neee&~ 
sary  in  large  works  where  bids  are  asked  for  from  outside  parties. 
Df^eriptimi  of  Subsurface  Material 

In  preparing  plans  for  work,  especially  that  which  requires  any 
subsurface  construction,  it  is  always  a  question  as  to  how  much 
information  should  be  given  or  advertised  as  to  the  character  of 
the  underground  material.  Some  cities  make  a  very  thorough  ex- 
amination in  such  cases,  and  on  their  plans  show  the  result  oi 
their  examination — whether  water  or  rock  exists,  and  to  what 
extent.  It  has  always  seemed  that  this  was  a  rather  dangerous 
proceeding,  esptcially  in  the  case  of  water,  which  it  is  diflficult  to 
]>ay  for  separately.  Where  rock  is  encountered  in  excavation  a 
special  price  is  generally  made  for  paying  for  it  by  the  cubic  yard. 
In  the  case  of  water  it  h  different;  and  it  would  &eem  only  £ 
that  if  the  city  or  corjioration  should  show  water  as  existing  in' 
certain  part  of  the  work,  and  insert  the  requirement  io  the 
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cations  that  all  water  encountered  should  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
contractor  at  his  own  expense,  if  water  should  be  discovered  in 
other  parts  of  the  work  the  contractor  would  be  entitled  to  the 
extra  cost  of  doing  the  work  on  account  of  the  existence  of  the 
water.  This  would  be  a  matter  very  hard  for  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  work  to  adjudicate,  and  would  almost  always  result 
in  litigation. 

When  a  contractor  prepares  to  bid  upon  any  piece  of  work, 
he  expects  to,  and  it  only  seems  fair  that  he  should,  take  such 
steps  as  will  give  him  all  the  necessary  information  about  the 
character  of  the  material  to  be  encountered  as  will  enable  him  to 
put  in  an  intelligent  and  reasonable  bid.  If  the  corporation  re- 
quiring the  work  to  be  done  furnishes  all  information  as  to  where 
and  how  it  is  to  be  constructed,  that  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  in 
most  cases.  In  some  special  instances,  however,  where  the  work 
was  of  a  particularly  difficult  nature,  requiring  a  great  deal  of  pre- 
liminary work  before  any  knowledge  of  the  material  could  be 
obtained,  it  might  be  advisable  and  economical  to  all  concerned 
for  the  corporation  to  furnish  all  necessary  information.  It  must 
be  understood,  of  course,  that  if  the  contractor  makes  a  large  out- 
lay in  a  preliminary  investigation,  it  will  be  added  to  his  bid,  and 
the  party  for  whom  the  work  is  to  be  done  will  in  the  end  pay 
for  it. 
Quantity  of  Work  to  he  Done, 

With  the  plans  and  specifications  for  street  work,  and  in  fact 
for  nearly  all  kinds  of  work,  should  go  a  statement  giving,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  determined  in  advance,  the  exact  quantity  of 
work  to  be  performed.  By  this  is  not  meant  the  amount  of  mate- 
rial required  in  any  construction,  but  simply  the  aggregate  quan- 
tities of  the  different  parts  of  the  work.  This  should  be  obtained 
from  a  careful  survey,  and  a  price  called  for  in  the  bidding  blanks 
for  each  item  on  the  list.  This  method  shows  to  the  contractor 
the  amoimt  of  work  required  of  him,  and  it  also  enables  the 
engineer  to  determine  with  certainty  the  lowest  bidder,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  the  bid  is  made  out  intelligently  with  a  proper 
price  for  each  item. 
Lump  Sum  Bids, 

Some  people,  however,  advo  i  for  a 

lump  sum,  on  the  ground  thi  the 
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^'urk  will  be  apt  to  omit  or  forget  something  and  consequeTitly  pat 
in  a  bid  for  a  less  amount  than  he  otherwise  would.  That  k,  the 
mtentinn  is  to  get,  \1  posi?i!vk%  a  certain  amount  of  work  done  for 
nothing.  This  i%  neither  honest  nor  expedient,  because,  as  wa^-i 
*aid  before^  where  a  contractor  loses  on  one  part  of  the  work  he 
is  very  apt  to  make  good  his  loss  on  another.  It  is  exceedingly 
diffieultj  however  close  and  intelligent  the  inspection,  to  watch 
the  contractor  at  aU  timee,  and  if  by  the  use  of  sharp  practice  on 
the  part  of  the  corporation  or  individual  he  has  been  led  into 
maktng  a  contract  by  which  he  will  lose  money,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  he  will  attempt  to  recoup  himself  at  the  expense  of 
«ome  portion  of  the  work. 

No  individual  or  corporation  can  afford  to  have  work  done  for 
nothing.     Good  work  is  worth  a  good  price,  and  the  information 
placed  Ijcfore  the  bidder  should  be  of  such  nature  that  he  can 
jilainly  know  everything  that  will  be  required  of  him. 
Indeierminaie  QuantUies. 

It  often  happens  tliat  the  quantity  of  certain  part^  of  the  work 
cannot  be  determined  in  advance.    If,  however,  a  price  is  asked  for 
each  one  of  these  items,  a  quantity  must  be  fixed  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  lowest  bidder  in  canvassing  the  bids;  but  if  this  quantitj^H 
be  too  small  or  too  great,  this  difference,  when  the  bidding  is  elose^^ 
may  make  a  difference  in  the  lowest  bid.      Then,  too,  when  the 
quantities  are  small,  the  contractors  are  apt  to  specify  a  largie  pric<^, 
^s  the  sum  total  will  not  much  change  the  entire  bid.    To  avoid 
trouble  of  this  kind,  especially  where  work  is  not  to  be  paid  for 
by  asi^e^sment,  a  good  plan  i.*^  for  the  engineer  to  determine  upon 
and  lix  in  the  specifications  a  price  that  will  be  paid  per  unit  for 
each  of  these  indctenninate  quantities.    It  has  been  decided  by  legal 
autlioritieB  that,  even  if  work  were  to  be  paid  by  special  as&e, 
ment  and  as  the  result  of  competitive  bidding,  where  it  was  noi 
posv^ible  to  determine  accurately  the  amount  of  different  kinds  of 
work  called  for,  it  would  be  legal  to  speci'y  their  price  in  ad- 
vance, the  theory  being  that  there  would  be  le?s  liability  to  in- 
justice with  a  fair  price  specified  than  to  allow  the  contractors  to 
bid  on  an  uncertainty. 
lExlra  Work 

Another  thing  that  always  causes  much  trouble  in  all  contract* 
is  extra  work  and  claims  for  extra  work.    While  it  often  seems  im- 
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possible  to  provide  beforehand  for  everything  that  will  be  re- 
•quired,  in  most  cases  it  can  be  done,  and  certainly  always  should 
be  if  possible.  Contractors  should  always  be  discouraged  from 
making  any  application  for  extras.  Specifications  generally  re- 
<juire  that  all  extra  work  shall  be  done  only  upon  a  written  order 
of  the  proper  authorities.  If  no  price  is  fixed  in  a  contract  for 
5uch  extras,  a  written  order  should  always  contain  the  amount  to 
be  allowed  for  the  extra  work  done,  so  that  when  a  bill  for  the  same 
is  presented  by  the  contractors  there  will  be  no  question  of  the 
amount  of  remuneration. 

Where  the  contractor  and  the  engineer  are  in  harmony,  extras 
are  very  often  ordered  in  by,  and  performed  under,  verbal  orders, 
even  when  this  clause  is  inserted  in  the  specifications.  The  im- 
portance, however,  of  observing  such  clause,  and  in  fact  all  clauses 
of  the  specifications,  by  the  contractor  as  well  as  the  city  officials, 
was  seen  in  carrying  out  a  sewer  contract  in  which  the  specifica- 
tions provided  that  no  sheeting  left  in  the  work  should  be  paid  for 
unless  it  was  so  ordered  by  a  written  order  from  the  Board  of 
Public  Works.  In  this  particular  case  sheeting  was  ordered  in 
verljally  by  the  Engineer  of  the  Board,  and  a  return  made  of  the 
«ame  by  the  inspector  in  charge.  When  the  final  estimate  was 
given  the  Board  of  Public  Works  refused  to  pay  for  the  sheeting, 
and,  in  a  suit  which  was  brought  to  settle  other  disputed  points  of 
the  sam«  contract,  the  court  decided  that  the  city  was  not  liable 
ior  the  sheeting  because  it  had  not  been  left  in  in  accordance  with 
the  written  order  as  provided  by  the  specifications,  although  it  was 
ordered  in  verbally  and  deemed  necessary  by  the  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Board. 
Alternative  Bids, 

It  is  sometimes  the  practice  in  receiving  bids  to  allow  con- 
tractors to  make  alternative  propositions,  that  is,  a  proposition  to 
do  the  work  for  a  certain  price  if  performed  with  a  certain  kind  of 
material  in  a  certain  manner,  or  for  another  price  if  performed  with 
other  material  in  a  certain  other  manner.  This  is  objectionable, 
as  it  makes  it  possible  to  have  two  lowest  bidders,  depending  on 
the  way  the  work  is  to  be  carried  out.  It  also  leaves  it  possible  for 
the  contract  to  be  awarded  to  one  bidder  at  one  price,  and  after  the 
contract  is  let  to  substitute  the  alternative  proposition  at  its  rt^ 
^md  so  have  the  work  performed  eventually  by  a  cottb 
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wm  not  the  lowest  bidder.  Wherever  possible,  the  conditions  t:h<mli! 
be  so  studied  beforehand  as  to  be  able  to  decide  which  material 
is  better  for  any  particular  work,  and  call  for  bids  aceordingly. 
Sometimes^  howeTer^  the  queBtioE  of  deciding  is  an  economicfll 
onCj  and  the  matter  of  cost  is  an  important  element  in  the  deci&ion. 
In  that  event,  it  is  permissible  to  receive  alternative  bids,  but  a^  a 
rule  the  practice  should  be  discouraged.  ^H 

General  JnMrudinfm.  ^^ 

Attached  to  the  specifications  should  be  a  sheet  giving  general 
instructions  to  bidders,  telling  what  formal  requirements  are  called 
for  and  what  steps  it  is  necessary  to  take  in  order  that  their  bid 
should  be  received  and  be  in  proper  form.     In  order  to  facilitaii? 
the  canvass  of  bi3s  and  to  insure  uniformity  in  bidding,  blankg 
fihould  be  made  out  for  each  bidder,  giving  estimated  quantiites 
upon  which  bids  will  be  canvassed.     In  the  instmctiDns  to  the 
bidder  should  be  inserted  a  clause  telling  at  what  hour  all  bids  are 
to  be  in.     Thift  time  should  not  be  varied  from,  and  a^  a  role  ai 
bids  should  be  opened  at  the  time  specified  for  their  receptio 
It  often  occurs,  if  bids  are  allowed  to  remain  a  certain  time  a  fie 
they  have  been  received^  that  one  or  possibly  more  may  come  in 
between  the  time  of  reception  and  opening.     If  these  should 
be  high  bids,  no  trouble  w^ould  occur;  but  if  the  lowest  bid  shoiil 
happen  to  be  one  that  w^as  received  after  I  lie  time  advertised  f 
the  bids  to  be  in,  complications  would  be  very  apt  to  arise.    Vn 
tractors  who  have  complied  strictly  with  all  the  requirements  co 
plain,  and  rightly  too,  if  these  refjufrements  are  not  lived  up  to 
by  the  city,  and  it  seems  no  more  than  just  that  if  the  city  or 
corporation  calling  for  bids  require  the  contractor  to  live  up  to 
these  reqidreraents,  it  should  do  so  itself. 
Certifsd  Clieck. 

On  every  w^ork  of  any  magnitude  it  is  customary  to  have  a 
certified  check  accompany  each  bid,  in  order  to  indemnif}*  the  city 
from  any  loss  or  damage  if  for  any  reason  the  sneeessful  bidder 
should  not  be  able  to  enter  into  the  contract    It  is  also  sometimes 
required,  in  addition  to  this  certified  cheek,  that  the  bidder  give  t 
names  of  the  persons  or  surety  company  who  will  sign  all  bon 
for  the  performance  of  the  work  in  case  the  contract  should 
awarded  to  the  bidder.     It  does  not  seem  necessary,  and  in  some 
cases  it  works  hard&hip,  to  require  both  certified  check  and  the 
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names  of  the  bondsmen.  A  certified  check  should  certainly  be 
snfScient  to  indemnify  the  city  for  any  damage,  and  in  case  satis- 
iactory  bondsmen  could  not  be  provided  the  city  would  have  re- 
course to  the  check. 

The  amount  of  this  check  should  be  as  small  as  possible  and  yet. 
give  the  city  adequate  security.  It  is  generally  customary  to  re- 
quire a  percentage  of  the  amount  of  the  bid.  This,  perhaps,  for 
a  general  rule,  is  as  good  as  any;  although  in  some  contracts  where 
it  is  necessary  for  the  work  to  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
time  lost  in  readvertising  would  be  of  considerable  value,  while  in 
others  the  delay  would  be  no  material  damage,  so  that  it  would 
probably  be  more  satisfactory  to  establish  an  arbitrary  sum  for  each 
contract.  Five  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  bid  is  the  ordinary  re- 
quirement. 

Error  in  Bid. 

It  is  often  found  or  claimed,  while  the  bid  is  being  read,  that 
an  error  has  been  made  in  making  out  same,  and  an  application 
made  for  an  opportunity  to  make  a  correction.     To  allow  thia 
would  be  to  establish  a  dangerous  precedent.  The  contractor  must 
take  certain  chances.    He  takes  work  by  contract  so  that  he  may 
make  more  than  ordinary  day's  wages,  and  if  an  error  should  occur 
so  that  he  is  compelled  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  for  less 
than  the  market  price,  or  bids  so  high  on  some  item  by  mistake 
that  he  loses  his  contract,  he  must  abide  by  the  letter  of  the  bid 
trusting  for  his  loss  in  one  case  to  be  made  up  by  gain  in  anotl 
A  variation  from  this  rule  will  open  the  way  for  endless  troi 
and  for  claims  of  errors  where  none  exist. 

Withdrawal  of  Bid. 

No  changes  or  withdrawals  should  be  permitted  after 
are  opened.     If,  however,  the  contractor  should  tend 
some  hours  in  advance  of  the  final  closing,  and  wi 
changes  in  the  same,  there  should  be  no  objection  to 
returned  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  the 
the  bids. 

Indorsement  of  Bids. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  question  as  *  Kny 

package  may  contain,  all  envelopes  should  be  the 

name  of  the  bidder  and  the  work  which  he  pr  «it- 
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Bond, 

Before  any  eontmet  is  executed  by  the  city,  a  bond  sh 
eigiied  by  responsible  parties  guaranteeing  that  the  contraetor  will 
tjarry  out  the  provisions  of  the  contract  The  amount  of  this  bond 
must  be  determioed  by  the  nature  of  the  work.  It  should  be  a 
fixed  amount,  decided  much  upou  the  same  principle  as  that  gov- 
erning the  amount  of  the  certiiied  cheeky  that  is^  the  damage  thai 
the  city  is  liable  to  he  put  to  from  the  failure  or  delay  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  work.  It  shonld  be  large  enough  to  provide  f<^r 
mny  \om  of  time  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  cancelling  the  con- 
tract and  readvertising  the  work,  and  also  to  make  good  any  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  from  the  original  contract  price  and  what  was 
actually  required  to  perform  the  work.  The  former  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  location  and  character  of  the  work,  and  the  latter  by 
the  prices  for  the  different  items  in  the  contract. 
Time  for  Completion, 

All  contracts  contain  the  provision  that  the  work  shall  be  done 
by  a  specified  time  or  in  a  specified  number  of  working  days,  and 
generally  provide  for  a  penalty  to  be  paid  by  the  contractor  for 
each  day  in  excess  of  the  stated  time.  It  is  necessary  to  insert 
such  a  provision  in  all  contracts.  Otherwise  it  would  be  possible 
for  a  contractor  to  begin  a  piece  of  work  and,  after  it  was  partially 
completed  J  to  leave  it  for  some  other  and  more  profitable  contract, 
or  to  dilly-dally  on  the  street  to  the  inconvenience  and  detriment 
of  the  public  at  large.  The  engineer,  however,  in  determining  the 
time  should  be  Biifficicntly  libei:al  to  enable  the  contractor  to  finish 
within  the  specified  time  if  he  uses  reasonable  diligence* 
PenaUif. 

The  question  of  penalty,  however,  is  one  that  should  be  taken 
np  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  It  must  be  considered  that  it  requires 
two  parties  to  make  a  contract,  and  if  a  penalty  is  required  for  any 
excess  of  time  employed,  and  no  bonus  given  if  the  work  is  per- 
formed sooner  than  the  specified  time,  it  m  questionable  whether 
such  penalty  could  he  enforced.  It  would  aeemj  too,  if  the  work 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  the  time  of  completion  was  important, 
that  it  would  be  just  to  both  parties  to  require  a  penalty  if  the 
time  limit  were  exceeded,  and  to  pay  a  bonus  if  the  work  wore  com- 
pleted inside  of  the  specified  time.  This  is  the  general  practice  on 
large  and  very  important  contracts*    If,  however,  the  contractor 
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has  bid  a  certain  price  for  agreeing  to  finish  within  a  certain  time, 
vhich  possibly  is  higher  than  that  of  the  bidder  who  proposes  to 
do  it  in  a  longer  time,  the  question  is  different,  for  in  the  latter 
case  the  contractor  receives  extra  compensation  for  early  com- 
pletion, and  if  he  exceeds  the  limit,  a  penalty  should  ai^d  un- 
doubtedly could  be  enforced. 
Mainterumce. 

In  specifications  for  street  improvements  of  any  kind  it  is  gen- 
erally provided  that  the  work  shall  be  maintained  and  kept  in 
repair  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  When  asphalt  pavements 
were  first  introduced  in  this  country  it  was  necessary  for  the  con- 
tractor to  agree  to  keep  the  pavement  in  repair  for  five  years  in 
order  to  have  any  city  adopt  them.  The  material  was  new  and  no 
city  would  run  the  risk  of  paying  the  price  asked  for  an  imknown 
and  uncertain  pavement;  so  that  when  the  contracts  were  made 
they  contained  a  clause  binding  the  contractor  to  keep  them  in 
good  repair  for  five  years,  whereby  the  city  in  each  case  was  cer- 
tain of  a  good  pavement  for  a  definite  period.  The  conditions, 
however,  at  the  present  time  are  very  different.  Asphalt  pave- 
ments are  well  established  and  have  come  to  stay,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  guarantee,  as  to  its  length  and  exact  meaning,  is  very 
important. 
Payments, 

The  method  of  pajdng  for  the  original  pavement  and  of  keep- 
ing it  in  repair  varies  in  different  cities.  In  some  places  the 
original  cost  is  paid  by  special  assessment,  and  the  repairs  by  a  gen- 
eral tax.  In  such  cases  as  this  the  guarantee  period  must  be 
carefully  determined  upon.  It  has  been  adjudicated  in  the  courts 
many  times,  and  the  established  limit  has  been  that  a  guarantee 
period  of  five  years  can  be  enforced  in  a  contract  for  an  asphalt 
pavement  the  payment  for  which  is  derived  by  general  assessment, 
but  that  it  cannot  when  the  cost  of  repairs  or  repaving  is  defrayed 
by  general  tax.  In  New  York  City  all  contracts  for  asphalt  pave- 
ment requiring  payment  by  special  assessment  are  made  with  a 
guarantee  period  of  five  years,  while  in  those  where  the  expense  is 
borne  by  a  general  tax  the  guarantee  is  made  ten  and  sometimes 
fifteen  years. 
Quarantee, 

While  the  original  asphalt  pavements  were  laid  with  the  inten* 
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tion  of  being  kept  and  mamtained,  without  any  expense  to  the 

city,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  it  is  questionable,  unless  speciiieally 
defined,  just  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  **  guarantee  *'  and  '*  main- 
tenance/' Cities  as  a  rule  consider  that  it  meaus  that  they  f*hall 
be  at  no  expense  whatever  for  the  care  of  these  pavements  during 
the  guarantee  period.  The  contractors,  however,  maintain  that 
their  guarantee  covers  simply  tiiat  the  vi^ork  shall  be  done  in  A 
proper  manner  and  with  good  materials;  that  if  any  unforeseea^ 
circttmstances  arise,  causing  damage  to  the  pavement*  tbey  are 
not  compelled  to  repair  it  without  special  compensation.  Fires^ 
settlements  of  sewers^  causing  breaks  in  the  pavement*  are  all 
cases  in  point.  Specifications,  therefore^  should  clearly  define  just 
what  is  intended,  and  it  would  seem  that  when  a  guarantee  is  given-^ 
that  the  work  will  be  done  properly  and  good  materials  famished, 
nothing  more  could  be  reqiiired  or  expected  of  the  contractor,  on 
the  principle  laid  down  before,  that  the  contractor  should  know 
all  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  bids,  and  that  the  city  should 
pay  the  cost  of  any  unforeseen  damage  to  the  pavement. 

As  to  how  long  the  guarantee  shall  run  is  also  a  mooted  ques 
tion.  For  some  reason  five  years  has  seemed  to  be  taken  a:?  th^ 
unit  for  asphalt  pavement,  although  in  many  cases  contracts  havfl 
been  made  with  ten  and  fifteen  years'  guarantee.  Sometimes  thi 
eofit  of  guarantee  has  been  included  in  the  original  price  per  square 
yard.  In  other  cases  the  contract  has  provided  for  the  original 
price  per  square  yard,  the  pavement  to  be  maintained  without  e^c- 
pense  for  five  year^,  and  then  for  an  additional  five  years  for  a 
specified  price  per  year. 

In  1898  a  contract  for  laying  asphalt  pavement  was  made  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  for  a  certain  price  per  square  yard^  with  a  ten 
years'  guarantee^  and  the  additional  price  of  10  cents  per  yard  perj 
year  for  a  second  period  of  ten  years. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  has  asked  for  bids  for  a  five-year  guarantee*  uni 
hm  specified  an  additional  price  of  5  cents  per  yard  per  year  for  ai 
additional  ten  years. 

Other  cities  have  called  for  stipulated  prices  per  yard  for 
certain  guarantee  period,  with  the  option  of  making  an  additinnal 
contract  for  a  specificfl  price  per  yard  per  year. 

Previous  to  consolidation  New  York  City  required  a>phalt  pave 
ments  paid  for  by  the  general  pulilic  to  be  maintained  for  lifirci 
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years.  The  specifications  provided  that  on  the  completion  of  the 
work  70  per  cent  of  the  contract  price  should  be  paid  to  the  con- 
tractor. Of  the  remaining  30  per  cent,  one-tenth  was  to  be  paid 
each  year,  beginning  five  years  from  the  date  of  final  acceptance. 
The  present  contracts  call  for  a  guarantee  of  ten  years  with  a  re- 
sen  e  of  20  per  cent,  one-fifth  of  which  shall  be  paid  each  year, 
beginning,  as  above,  five  years  from  date  of  completion  of  the 
work. 

The  old  city  of  Brooklyn  required  a  five-year  guarantee  on  all 
asphalt  pavement,  but  made  payment  in  full  upon  the  completion 
of  the  work,  relying  upon  the  bond  wholly  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  maintenance  portion  of  the  contract.  Omaha,  Neb.,  also  re- 
quired five  years'  maintenance,  but  reserved  15  per  cent  of  the 
contract  price  until  the  end  of  the  guarantee  period.  The  contrac- 
tor was,  however,  allowed  to  purchase  city  bonds  and  deposit  them 
with  the  city  treasurer,  in  lieu  of  this  reserve,  and  thus  draw  in- 
terest upon  the  amount  withheld. 

Upon  granite,  brick,  or  other  pavement,  where  it  can  soon  be 
determined  whether  there  are  any  faults  in  either  material  or  con- 
struction, no  long-time  guarantee  is  necessary.  At  the  end  of  nine 
months  any  defects  from  the  above  causes  will  have  been  developed 
and  can  be  repaired,  and  there  would  be  no  good  reason  for  requir- 
ing any  reserve  fund  to  be  longer  held. 

When  the  work  is  completed  the  entire  amount  should  be  paid 
less  ten  or  fifteen  cents  per  yard  of  pavement,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  work.  When  the  guarantee  period  has  expired  and 
any  necessary  repairs  have  been  made,  the  above  amount  should  be 
paid  the  contractor. 

The  specifications  for  stone  pavements  of  Cleveland,  0.,  require 
a  guarantee  that  the  pavement  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  five 
years,  and  provide  that  any  paving-stones  at  the  end,  or  during 
the  term  of  said  guarantee,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Director 
of  Public  Works  or  Chief  Engineer,  show  a  greater  loss  than  10 
per  cent  of  their  original  or  specified  depth,  sihall  be  taken  up  by 
or  at  the  expense  of  the  contractor,  and  good  and  acceptable  ma- 
terial substituted  therefor,  and  the  pavement  placed  in  good  and 
satisfactory  condition. 

To  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  the  above  2^  cents  per  square 
foot  is  retained  for  each  and  every  square  foot  of  pp' 
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ging,  and  cross-walk.  The  amount  retained  from  the  final  e&timate 
Lie  deposited  in  the  city's  name  in  some  bank  designated  by  the  eity^ 
and  all  interest  and  dividends  accruing  become  the  property  ol  ihe 
contractor  if  the  provisions  of  the  contract  have  been  satigfactorily 
carried  out. 
Details  of  Work. 

To  just  what  extent  it  is  proper  for  any  city  or  corporation  to 
ip6cify  the  details  with  which  w^ork  shall  be  carried  on  when  it 
is  to  be  maintained  for  a  specified  time  is  often  questioned.  The 
contractor  elaim*?  that  he  is  under  contract  to  maintain  pavemeoi 
for  a  certoio  length  of  time,  and  it  is  for  his  best  interest  to  do  the 
work  in  a  proper  manner,  and  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  it 
according  to  his  judgment,  Tlie  engineer,  on  the  other  hand, 
argues  that  the  contractor  knew  the  specifications  and  reqnirementa 
before  he  bid,  and  if  he  could  not  get  good  results  from  those  speci- 
fications, he  sljould  either  have  protested  before  putting  m  his 
bid  or  making  his  contract,  or  else  refused  to  have  anything  to  dft 
with  the  work. 

The  contention  of  the  contractor  is  hardly  valid,  for  even  if  he 
enter  into  a  contract  to  maintain  the  pavement  for  a  term  of  five 
years  or  fifteen  years,  he  is  also  under  contract  to  leave  it  in  good 
condition  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  it  is  for  the  city's  interest 
to  have  it  left  in  such  condition  at  the  end  of  the  guarantee  period 
that  it  will  last  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible  afterwards,  with  little 
repair.  So  that  there  seems  to  be  no  question  hut  that  the  city  has 
the  right  to  enforce  all  the  requirements  of  the  specifications,  Thia 
■  4assunies,  howef\^er,  that  the  city  will,  as  in  fact  it  must,  employ  a 
Competent  engineer  to  make  the  specificatione  so  that  no  impossible 
requirements  are  inserted, 
Unbalutu'ed  Bi<h, 

Another  source  of  great  trouble  to  the  engineer  in  the  carrring 
out  of  contracts  is  unbalanced  bids.  When  different  items  are 
given  for  the  amount  of  work  to  be  performed  and  there  is  any 
uncertainty  as  to  these  quantities^  the  shrewd  contractor  often  goes 
over  the  work  in  advance  of  the  bidding,  in  order  to  verify  these 
quantities  and  make  his  own  estimate  as  to  the  probability  of  their 
being  correct.  If  he  thinks  they  are  liable  to  be  varied  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  w*ork,  he  will  make  a  high  price  for  one  item 
and  a  low  price  for  another,  m  that  he  will  be  the  lowest  Indder  on 
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the  quantities  as  given,  but  be  higher  on  the  work  as  completed. 
While  this  would  do  no  harm  on  contracts  where  the  quantities  are 
not  changed,  it  often  does  cause  great  trouble  if  for  any  reason  it 
is  desired  to  make  any  changes.  It  also  permits  the  engineer,  if  in 
collusion  with  the  contractor,  to  change  some  items,  reducing  those 
of  small  price  and  increasing  those  of  the  higher  price,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  contractor. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  what  is  an  imbalanced  bid. 
Often  the  conditions  may  be  such  that  one  contractor  may  be  able 
to  do  a  piece  of  work,  or  one  portion  of  it,  for  a  price  which  would 
seem  to  make  it  an  unbalanced  bid,  when  it  was  strictly  legitimate. 
In  some  way  he  might  have  an  advantage  over  another  contractor. 
But  there  are  cases  where  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  on  the  face  of  it 
that  the  bid  is  unbalanced.  In  every  case  of  this  kind  the  bid 
should  be  thrown  out  without  hesitation,  provision  having  been 
made  in  the  specifications  for  such  action.  One  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best,  of  the  methods  of  overcoming  unbalanced  bids  is  that 
adopted  by  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  It  it  customary  there  for  the  En- 
gineer, after  carefully  studying  the  market,  to  establish  a  price 
for  each  item  that  is  called  for  in  the  work,  and  require  all  bidders 
to  bid  a  certain  percentage  above  or  below  this  standard,  and  apply 
this  percentage  to  every  item  of  the  schedule.  This  absolutely 
prevents  any  trouble  from  unbalanced  bids,  and  certainly  seems 
fair  to  both  city  and  contractor. 
Combinations  among  Contractors, 

Another  plan  of  protecting  the  city,  not  from  unbalanced  bids, 
but  from  contractors  making  combinations  among  themselves,  has 
been  adopted  in  Toronto,  Can.  There  the  City  Engineer  himself 
puts  in  a  bid  to  the  city,  agreeing  to  do  the  work  for  what  he  con- 
siders a  fair  and  reasonable  price.  If  he  should  be  the  lowest  bid- 
der, the  work  is  awarded  to  him  and  carried  out  by  the  city  by  day's 
If^bor  under  the  Engineer's  supervision.  The  contractors,  knowing 
this  is  to  be  done,  realize  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  obtaining 
an  extravagant  price,  and  in  consequence  generally  bid  with  the 
expectation  of  a  reasonable  profit. 
PJnns, 

The  plans  for  the  paving  of  a  street  should  show  first  the  limits 
of  the  contract  on  the  main  and  on  all  of  the  cross  streets.  It 
should  show  the  location  of  all  the  cross-walks  to  be  laid,  and  all 
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special  work  called  for.  It  should  show  the  eroas-seetioag  of  the 
finished  pavements^  and  give  every  detail  of  construct  ion.  The 
profile  should  show  the  amount  of  excavation  aad  embatikmem 
for  the  entire  length  of  the  street  It  should  show  the  existing 
surfaces  of  both  property  lines  and  also  the  centre,  so  that  the 
contractor  would  know  in  exactly  what  parts  the  excavation  and 
crabanknient  were  located,  and  thus  be  able  to  determine  the  dis* 
tance  that  the  earth  would  be  hauled.  The  plans  sliould  al&o 
ehow  the  quantities  of  each  kind  of  work  required.  After  the 
contract  has  been  awarded,  the  contractor  should  sign  the  plans, 
which  should  become  a  part  of  the  contract,  be  should  also  the 
specifications. 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  the  Plans  and  Specifications 
^neral,  although  mainly  referring  to  pavement-construction. 

The  specifications  which  follow  are  suggested  for  general 
for  the  original  improvement  of  streets  that  have  never  been 
graded.  These  specifications  axe  made  up  mainly  of  the  plans  and 
Bpecifications  for  New  York  Cityj  modified  according  to  the  ideas 
of  the  author  and  the  result  of  twenty  years^  experience  in  municL 
pal  work.  They  embody  what  is  considered  the  best  practice  o; 
the  principal  cities  of  the  country.  The  section  relating  t 
Mcdinii-sandstone  pavements  has  been  taken  almost  entirely  fro] 
the  specifications  of  Cleveland,  0.,  and  that  for  asphalt  blocks  froi 
those  of  the  Hastings  Pavement  Co- 

While  these  specifications  arc  general^  they  are  supposed  to  be 
so  made  up  that  they  can  be  applied  and*  used  in  any  city  in  the 
country  by  making  the  changes  required  by  local  conditions  and 
laws.  Some  modifications  would  be  required  for  repaving  work, 
hut  for  the  actual  work  of  pavement-construction  they  are  recom- 
mended for  general  use. 

Fotice  to  Bidders* 
Bidders  must  satisfy  themselveSj  by  personal  examlnatioii  ol 
the  location  of  the  proposed  work  and  by  such  other  means  as 
they  may  prefer,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  estimated  quantities, 
and  shall  not,  at  any  time  after  the  suhraission  of  a  bid,  dispute 
or  complain  of  ?uch  statement  or  estimate  of  the  Engineer,  nor 
assert  that  there  was  any  mlsundeFstanding  in  regard  to  the  nature 
or  amount  of  the  work.    The  quantities  giTen  herewith  are  suj 
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posed  to  be  accurate,  and  are  estimated  by  the  City  Engineer  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  lowest  bidder,  but  final  payment 
will  be  made  on  measurements  made  of  work  actually  performed. 
Each  bidder  must  deposit  with  the  Commissioner  of  Highways, 
at  least  four  days  before  making  his  bid,  samples  of  the  materials 
he  intends  to  use,  according  to  the  character  of  the  work  called  for, 
as  follows: 

1.  A  specimen  of  refined  aisphalt,  with  a  certificate  stating 
where  the  material  was  mined. 

2.  A  specimen  of  the  asphaltic  cement,  with  a  statement  of 
the  formula  to  be  used  iij  the  composition  of  the  mixture  for  the 
wearing  surface. 

3.  A  sample  of  not  less  than  four  pounds  of  the  paving  mix- 
ture as  it  will  be  laid  upon  the  street. 

4.  Not  less  than  twelve  bricks  which  are  proposed  to  be  used. 

5.  A  sample  block  of  either  stone  or  asphalt. 

G.  Additional  specimens  of  all  kinds  must  be  furnished  as  often 
as  may  be  required  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

No  bid  will  be  received  or  considered  unless  the  deposits  of 
material  referred  to  above  are  made  with  the  City  Engineer  within 
t bedtime  prescribed. 

Any  bid  accompanied  by  samples  which  do  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  required  by  these  specifications  will  be  regarded  as  in- 
formal. 

Xo  proposals  will  be  received  or  considered  unless  accompanied 
by  either  a  certified  check  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  Comptroller, 
or  of  money  equal  to  five  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  security 
required  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  work.  Such  check 
or  money  must  not  be  inclosed  in  the  sealed  envelope  contain- 
ing the  proposal,  but  must  be  handed  to  the  officer  or  clerk 
who  has  charge  of  the  proposal-box,  and  no  proposal  can  be  de- 
posited in  said  box  until  such  check  or  money  has  been  examined 
nnd  found  to  be  correct.  All  such  deposits,  except  those  of  suc- 
cessful bidders,  will  be  returned  to  the  persons  making  the  same 
after  the  contract  is  awarded.  If  the  successful  bidder  shall  re- 
fuse or  neglect,  within  five  days  after  notice  that  the  contract  has 
been  awarded  to  him,  to  execute  the  same,  the  amount  of  the 
deposit  made  by  him  shall  be  forfeited  to  and  retained  by  the  city 
«  .  .  as  liquidated  damages  for  such  neglect  or  refusal;  but  if  he 
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fihall  execute  liis  contract  within  the  time  aforesaid^  the  amoait 
of  his  deposit  jshall  be  returned  to  him. 


SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  GRABIKG  AND  PAVING  WITH 
PAVEMP^NT  ON  A  CONCRETE  FOUNDATION. 

(1)  The  work  to  be  done  shall  consist  of  grading  the  entirt 
•width  of  the  street,  setting  curbstones  and  heading-stones  if  in- 
quired, laying  and  relaying  the  cross-walks  where  so  required,  an4 

laying pavement  on  a foundation  on  the  roadwaj 

of  — Street  from Street  to Street*  fl 

(2)  All  the  materials  furniBhed,  and  all  the  work  done,  wliicli* 
in  the  opinion  of  the  City  Engineer^  ^liail  not  be  in  accordanet? 
with  the  specifications  shall  be  immediately  removed^  and  other 
materials  fumiahedj  and  work  done,  that  shall  be  in  accordance 
therewith. 

Before  any  materials  are  placed  upon  the  street  the  City  En- 
gineer shall  approve  of  the  quality  and  finish  of  samplei?  of  the 
same  which  shall  Im  furnished  at  his  office.  The^e  ssihall  include 
the  samples  referred  to  on  page  ,  and  al^o  a  sample  of  the 

paving-blocks  to  be  used  in  the  work, 

(3)  The  work  under  this  specifieation  is  to  be  prosecuted  at 
and  from  as  many  different  points  in  such  part  or  parts  of  the 
strcete  on  the  line  of  the  work  as  the  City  Engineer  maVi  from 
time  to  time,  determine^  and  at  each  of  said  point>i  Inspectors  may 
he  placed  ou  the  day  designated  for  the  commencement  of  the 
work. 

(4)  The  right  to  construct  any  Bewer  or  sewers,  receiving-basins 
or  culverts,  or  to  build  up  or  adjust  any  manholes,  or  to  reset  or 
renew  any  frames  and  heads  for  sewer  or  subway  manholes,  or  for 
water  or  gas  stop-cocks,  or  to  la}^  gas-  or  water-pipes,  or  to  con- 
Btruct  necessary  appurtenances  in  connection  therewith  in  said 
street  or  avenue,  or  to  grant  permits  for  house-connections  vvith 
sewers,  or  with  water-  or  gas-pipes,  or  lor  any  other  underground 
or  subway  construction,  or  to  alter  and  relay  railroad-track,  at  any 
time  prior  in  the  laying  of  the  new  pavement  over  the  line  of  the 
same,  is  expressly  reserve<l  by  sairl  City  Engineer:  and  said  (^ity 
Engineer  reserves  the  right  of  suspending  the  work  on  said  pave* 
fnent,  on  any  part  of  the  line  of  said  street  or  avenue  at  any  time 
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during  the  construction  of  the  same,  for  the  purposes  above  stated, 
without  any  compensation  to  the  Contractor  for  such  suspension 
other  than  extending  the  time  for  completing  the  work  as  much  as 
it  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  City  Engineer,  have  been  de- 
layed by  such  suspension;  and  the  said  Contractor  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  or  place  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  any  person  or 
persons  who  may  be  engaged  in  the  construction  of  such  sewer  or 
sewers,  or  in  making  connections  therewith,  or  doing  other  work 
above  specified,  or  in  the  construction  of  any  receiving-basins  or 
culverts. 

(5)  In  case  there  shall  be  at  the  time  stipulated  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  any  earth,  rubbish,  or  other  incumbrance 
(building  material  for  which  a  proper  permit  has  been  issued  is  not 
herein  included)  on  the  line  of  the  work,  and  not  required  by  the 
Department,  the  same  is  to  be  removed  at  the  expense  of  the  Con- 
tractor. 

(6)  Oradin^, — The  entire  width  of  the  street  is  to  be  regulated 
and  graded,  in  accordance  with  the  grade  as  shown  upon  the  profile 
or  map  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  City  Engineer.  The  carriageway 
and  sidewalks  to  be  shaped  as  per  cross-section  shown  on  the  plans. 
That  portion  of  the  street  which  is  above  the  grade-lines  to  be 
excavated,  and  such  parts  as  are  now  below  the  grade-lines  to  be 
filled  in,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided,  and  the  surplus  earth 
not  used  for  filling  to  be  removed  from  the  street.  If,  owinsr  to 
the  unfitness  of  the  present  material  for  a  foundation,  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary  by  the  Engineer  to  remove  it  to  a  greater  depth 
and  substitute  other  material,  such  removal  and  refilling  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  cubic  yard  at  the  prices  bid  for  excavation  and  em- 
bankment, except  as  hereinafter  specified. 

The  slopes  in  excavation  shall  be  one  and  a  quarter  horizontal 
to  one  vertical. 

The  embankment  shall  be  formed  of  good,  wholesome  earth, 
sand,  gravel,  or  clean  ashes.  Xo  house-ashes  containing  garbage 
or  rubbish,  no  vegetable  matter  or  dehris  of  any  kind  will  be  al- 
lowed. The  slopes  of  the  embankment  shall  be  one  and  a  half  hori- 
zontal to  one  vertical. 

Xo  allowance  will  be  made  the  Contractor  i'  "»  ^^^  settle- 

ment, shrinkage,  or  additional  slopes 
encountered  in  excavating  which  i"* 
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for  I  he  foundation,  it  shall  be  placed  aside  when  so  directed,  and 
used  at  the  proper  tiiiie  for  that  purpose. 

The  embankment  is  to  be  made  from  oiateTial  excavated  on  the 
gitroet  where  there  is  a  suflicient  quantity  of  &uch  material.  Where 
ttie  iimoiint  of  excuvation  is  less  than  the  amount  of  embankment 
the  Contractor  roust  supplj  the  deficient  material.  The  price  hi 
for  grading  shall  be  applied  to  whichever  amount  slmll  be  in  e! 
cesg. 

(7)  (Jrading  Sideumth'f.—All  stone  ^liall  be  du^  out  of  the  side- 
walki^,  to  three  inches  ljeh)w  the  finished  grade  thereof,  and  the 
holej^  fllleil  to  the  grade  of  the  ijidewulks  wilh  clean  sand  or  graveb 
The  sidewalks  to  have  a  slope  of  six  inches  from  the  line  of  t]ie 
street  to  the  curb. 

(8)  Preparafion  of  Roadbed. — The  carriageway  shall  be  thi 
onn;hly  rolled  with  a  ten-ton  steam-roller,  all  soft  spots  having  been 
excavated  and  til  led  with  grave!  or  other  suitable  material  nntO  the 
whole  roadway  has  been  thoroughly  consolidated  and  finished  to 
the  following  dej>ths  below  the  surface  of  the  completed  pavement: 

For  asphalt  nine  inches;  for  asphalt  block  seven  and  one-half 
inches;  for  granite  on  sand  twelve  inehe:?;  for  granite  on  concrete 
fifteen  inches;  for  Medina  sandstone  on  concrete  thirteen  and  one 
half  inches;  and  for  vitrifie<i  brick  eleven  inches. 

(9)  Cross-walks. — The  cross-walks  shall  consist  of  three  courses 
of  stone.  The  srtone  to  be  of  the  same  quality  as  the  blocks,  the 
side  and  ends  to  he  squared  and  free  from  all  winds,  seams,  and 
other  imperfections;  each  stone  to  be  not  less  than  four  feet  nor 
more  than  six  feet  in  length,  one  and  one-half  feet  wide,  and  not 
less  than  six  nor  more  than  eight  inches  thick  throughout,  to  be 
dressed  to  an  even  face  on  top,  sides,  and  end.  The  ends  of  the 
stones  are  to  be  cut  to  such  curves,  when  necessary,  tt^  reiay  he 
directed,  and  all  to  form  close  and  even  joints  from  top  to  bottom 
when  laid.  Where  croi=«-walks  are  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
travel  all  joints  shall  be  cut  with  a  bevel  of  six  inches. 

The  Contractor  shall  lay  one  row  of  atone  blocks  between 
courses  of  bridge-atones. 

The  cross-walk  stones  must  be  firmly  bedded  on  the  same  foi 
dation  as  the  pavement,  and  set  true  to  line  and  grade.    The  coumes 
millet  be  so  laid  that  the  transverse  joints  will  be  broken  by  a  laj 
of  at  least  one  foot. 
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Any  old  cross-walks  now  on  the  line  of  the  street  or  adjacent 
to  the  new  pavement  shall  be  relaid  by  the  Contractor,  when  so 
directed,  in  the  manner  above  described,  without  any  charge  there- 
for. 

(10)  Curbstones. — The  new  curb  shall  be  of  the  best  quality 
of ,  hard,  sound,  and  free  from  seams  or  any  other  imperfec- 
tions. It  shall  be  fifteen  inches  in  depth,  not  less  than  five  inches 
in  thickness,  and  the  back  shall  be  free  from  projections  of  more 
than  two  inches;  while  it  shall  have  a  uniform  thickness  of  five 
inches  for  at  least  three  inches  from  the  top. 

The  bottom  bed  shall  be  roughly  squared.  It  shall  be  in  length 
of  not  less  than  three  and  a  half  feet  nor  more  than  eight  feet. 

The  top  shall  be  axed  to  a  smooth  surface  with  a  bevel  of  one- 
half  inch  in  five  inches,  and  the  face  shall  be  out  of  wind  and  be 
brought  to  a  surface  which  shall  in  no  place  vary  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  a  true  plane. 

Special  care  must  be  taken  to  cut  the  joints  square  with  the 
face,  and  they  shall  be  close  for  the  full  thickness  for  not  less  than 
six  inches  from  the  top;  while  the  face  shall  have  close  joints  for 
its  entire  depth. 

All  curb,  unless  otherwise  directed,  shall  be  set  in  a  bed  of 
concrete  six  inches  in  depth  and  shall  have  a  backing  of  concrete 
SIX  inches  in  thickness,  extending  to  within  four  inches  of  the  top,. 
;i8  shown  in  detail  plan.  The  concrete  bed  shall  be  laid  immediately 
before  the  curb  is  set,  and  the  backing  put  in  place  as  soon  as  set,, 
and  as  much  of  the  concrete  foundation  for  the  pavement  as  may 
be  directed,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  one  foot;  the  object  being 
to  obtain  a  uniform  and  well-bonded  mass  of  concrete  behind,, 
under,  and  in  front  of  the  curb.  When  set,  the  corners  of  the  toj^ 
shall  be  in  a  straight  line  and  the  face  a  plane  surface. 

Should  the  concrete  in  front  of  the  curb  have  set  before  that  on 
the  remainder  of  the  street  shall  have  been  laid,  the  surface  shall  be 
carefully  cleaned  and  thoroughly  wet  before  any  fresh  concrete 
is  placed  against  it. 

Whenever  curb  is  set  for  stone  pavements  or  without  concrete, 
it  shall  be  eighteen  inches  deep,  but  in  all  other  respects  shall  con- 
form to  the  above  conditions. 

(11), Heading-stones. — When  asphalt  or  brick  pavement  joins 
the  pavement  of  another  kind  or  an  unpaved  street,  heading-stones. 
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not  less  than  five  inches  thick  and  not  leaa  than  twelve  iocbes  ia 

depth  aiifl  in  lengths  of  not  leee  than  two  fei?t,  shall  be  set  between 
the  new  and  the  old  pavement.  They  sliall  he  &et  upon  iind 
firmly  bedded  in  a  bed  of  concrete  aix  inches  in  depth.  These 
heading-fttones  may  be  of  bluestone,  granite,  or  other  approved 
stone,  and  the  grade  of  the  adjacent  aurfaeej  whether  paved  or  an- 
paved,  shall  be  adjusted  to  that  of  the  new  pavement  without 
extra  charge  therefor.  The  heading-stones  will  be  paid  for  as  pave- 
ment^ and  must  be  includetl  in  the  price  bid  therefor. 

(12)  Concfdt. — All  concrete  used  in  the  work  shall  be  made       I 
of  one   measure  of  natural  hydraulic  cement^  measured  ia  tke 
original   package,  two  measures  of  sand,  and  four  and  one-half 
measurefi  of  broken  stone.     If  the  mixing  ig  done  by  hand,  tlie 
cement  and  sarifl  ^hall  be  thoroughly  mixed  drj-  and  then  made 
into  mortar  with  as  little  water  as  fvossible,  after  which  the  stoQt^ 
which  shall  have  been  previously  drenched  with  water,  shall  ^ 
added,  and  the  mass  thoroughly  mixed  until  all  of  the  stones  sbtU 
have  become  coated  with  mortar,  when  it  shall  be  promptly  placed- 
into  position  and  rammed  until  the  water  flushes  to  the  surface* 
The  mixing  shall  be  done  upon  suitable  wooden  platforms  as  maV'. 
be  directed  by  the  Engineer. 

If  a  concrete-mixing  machine  be  used,  the  cement  and  sand 
shall  be  mixed  as  above,  and  })recaution  must  be  taken  to  insure 
the  proper  ])ro])ortion  of  eacli  of  the  materials,  so  that  the  re- 
sultant mixture  sliall  be  uniform  in  quality.  The  cement,  sand, 
and  stone  must  be  placed  upon  board  platforms  and  kept  free 
from  dirt. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  to  make  the  surface  of  the  con- 
crete exactly  parallel  to  and inches  below  the  finished  pave- 
ment. The  concrete  shall  be  protected  from  the  weather  until 
.-et.  Sliould  the  concrete  at  any  time  be  considered  by  the  En- 
gineer to  be  poorly  mixed  or  not  to  be  setting  properly,  such  por- 
tion shall  be  taken  up  and  replaced  with  satisfactory  material. 

The  cement  used  shall  be  equal  to  the  best  quality  of  freshly 
Lrrouinl  American  cement.  It  shall  be  delivered  on  the  street  at 
least  forty-eiglit  hours  before  the  mixing  of  concrete  is  commenced, 
and  no  cement  shall  be  used  until  it  shall  have  been  tested,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Engineer. 

No  exact  requirement  will  be  made  for  the  tensile  strength  of 
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the  cement.  But  when  the  samples  are  submitted,  the  City  En- 
^neer  will  test  them  according  to  such  a  standard  as  may  be 
adopted  for  each  particular  brand;  the  object  being  to  ascertain 
^nd  maintain  the  normal  strength  of  each  kind  of  cement  offered 
«nd  accepted. 

The  sand  shall  be  good,  clean,  coarse,  sharp  sand,  free  from 
loam  or  dirt. 

The  stone  shall  be  equal  in  quality  to  good  limestone,  entirely 
free  from  dust  and  dirt,  and  of  such  size  that  it  will  pass  through 
a  screen  having  holes  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  be  retained 
by  a  screen  having  holes  one  inch  in  diameter  and  as  evenly  graded 
between  the  two  extremes  as  possible. 

No  concrete  can  be  used  which  shall  have  been  mixed  more  than 
thirty  minutes.  No  carting  or  wheeling  will  be  allowed  on  the  con- 
crete until  it  is  suflBciently  set.  When  connection  is  to  be  made 
with  any  section  which  shall  have  set  or  partially  set,  the  edge  of 
€uch  section  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  wet  so  as  to  insure  a 
good  bond  with  the  new  work. 

Asphalt  Pavement. 

(13)  a.  The  pavement  proper  shall  consist  of  a  binder  course 
one  inch  in  thickness  and  a  wearing  surface  two  inches  thick. 

h.  Binder, — The  binder  course  shall  be  composed  of  suitable 
dean  broken  stone  passing  a  one-and-one-quarter-inch  screen,  not 
more  than  five  per  cent  of  which  shall  pass  a  No.  10  screen. 

The  stone  will  be  heated  in  suitable  appliances,  not  higher  than 
300°  F.  It  is  then  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  by  machinery  with 
^sphaltic  cement  made  as  per  sample  submitted  and  as  is  acceptable 
for  surface  cement,  at  300°  to  325°  F.,  in  proportion  of  about  6  to  7 
pints  of  cement  to  1  cubic  foot  of  stone.  ♦ 

The  mixture  will  be  so  made  that  the  resulting  binder  has  life 
«nd  gloss  without  an  excess  of  cement.  Should  it  appear  dull  from 
overheating  or  lack  of  cement,  it  will  be  rejected. 

No  cement  composed  of  mixtures  of  asphalt  and  tar  will  be 
allowed.  While  hot  the  binder  will  be  hauled  upon  the  work, 
spread  upon  the  concrete,  to  such  a  thickness  that  when  compacted 
it  will  be  at  no  place  less  than  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  im- 
mediately rammed  and  rolled  until  it  shall  receive  its  required  com- 
pression. 
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Should  the  resuUing  course  not  show  a  proper  bond,  it  shall 
be  immediately  remoTed  and  replaced  by  the  Contractor,  or,  should 
he  fail  to  do  so  in  twenty*four  hours  after  written  notice  from  tlie 
City  Engineer,  it  shall  be  removed  and  the  cost  charged  against 
any  moneys  which  are  or  may  become  duo  liim  from  the  city.  After 
compacting,  the  upper  surface  of  the  binder  shall  be  exactiy 
parallel  with  the  wearing  surface  of  the  pavement  to  be  kid. 

e.  Wmring  Surface, — Upon  this  foundation  mu&t  be  laid  tlie 
wearing  surface,  or  pavement  proper,  the  basis  of  which  must  be 
asphaJtic  cement  unmixed  with  any  of  the  products  of  coal-t^r. 

The  standard  paving  mixture  for  the  wearing  surface  shall  be 
composed  of:  1.  Reflned  asphalt;  2.  Heavy  petroleum  oil,  or  other 
approved  flux;  3.  Sharp,  clean  sand;  4.  Finely  powdered  mineral 
matter. 

d.  AspkaU.—ThQ  refined  asphalt  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  asphaltic  cement  for  the  preparation  of  the  standard  paving 
mixture  shall  be  obtained  from  the  crude  natural  materialj  and 
shall  be  in  all  respects  satisfactory  to  tlie  City  Engineer,  Ti> 
accomplish  this,  the  crude  asphalt  must  be  specially  refined,  and 
brought  to  a  uniform  standard  of  purity,  quality,  and  speeifie 
gravity;  and,  after  having  been  so  refined,  it  shall  contain  not 
less  than  fift^^-five  per  cent  of  bitumen  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide, 
of  which  bitumen  at  least  sijsty-eiglit  per  cent  shall  he  soluble  in 
Pennsylvania  petroleum  naphtha  of  a  specific  gravity  of  72  Beaume 
(lioiling^priints  80^  to  90^  centigrade);  it  shall  soften  at  from 
Wr  to  192*  Fahrenheit,  and  flow  at  from  300"  to  210^  Fahrenheit; 
it  shall  volatilize  from  2|  to  3  per  cent  of  oil  in  ten  hours  at  a 
temperature  of  400'^  Fahrenheit;  it  shall  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  not  more  than  L38,  and  shall  he  free  from  all  manner  and  form 
of  adttlteration.  After  the  evaporation  of  the  solvent,  the  piira 
bituminous  matter  soluble  in  carlxm  bisulphide  shall  be  adhesive, 
malleable,  and  ductile  at  temperatures  ranging  from  70°  Fahren- 
heit to  iU  liquefying-point.  It  ehall  soften  at  168^  Fahrenheit 
and  flow  at  WO""  Fahrenheit. 

The  above  properties  shall  be  considered  standard^  but  any 
asphalt  with.  pro|>erties  differing  somewhat  from  the  above  can  be 
used  if  satisfactory  to  the  City  Engineer. 

§.  Heavy  Petroleum  Oil — The  oil  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
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asphaltic  cement  as  hereinafter  described  ghall  be  a  petroleum 
from  which  the  lighter  oils  have  been  removed  by  distillation  with* 
out  cracking  until  the  oil  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  18°  to  22** 
Beaum^  and  the  following  properties: 

1.  Flash-test  not  less  than  300°  F.  (The  flash-test  shall  be 
taken  in  a  New  York  State  closed  oil-tester.) 

2.  Fire-test  not  less  than  350°  F. 

3.  No  appreciable  amount  of  light  oils  or  matter  volatile  under 
250°  F. 

4.  Distillate  at  400°  F.  for  thirty  hours,  less  than  10  per  cent, 
(The  distillate  shall  be  made  with  about  50  grams  of  oil  in  a  small 
glass  retort  provided  with  a  thermometer  and  packed  in  asbestos.) 

5.  It  shall  be  free  from  foreign  matter  and  coke. 

f.  Asphaltic  Cement, — ^Asphaltic  cement,  manufactured  from 
refined  asphalt  and  heavy  petroleum  oil  or  other  approved  flux, 
agreeing  in  composition  and  properties  with  those  described  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  shall  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner: 

To  the  melted  asphalt  at  a  temperature  of  not  over  325° 
Fahrenheit,  the  oil,  after  having  been  heated  to  at  least  250° 
Fahrenheit,  is  to  be  added  in  suitable  proportions  to  produce  an 
asphaltic  cement  equal  to  the  submitted  sample.  As  soon  as  the 
flux  has  begun  to  be  added,  suitable  agitation,  by  means  of  an 
air-blast  or  other  acceptable  appliances,  shall  commence  and  be 
continued  until  a  homogeneous  cement  is  produced.  The  appli- 
ances for  agitation  shall  be  such  as  to  accomplish  this  in  ten 
hours,  during  which  time  the  temperature  shall  be  kept  at  from 
250°  to  350°  Fahrenheit,  and  no  higher.  If  the  cement  then  ap- 
pears homogeneous  and  free  from  lumps  and  inequalities,  it  may 
be  used.  Should  it  not  prove  homogeneous,  such  deficiencies  as 
may  exist  shall  be  corrected  by  the  addition  of  hot  flux  or  melted 
asphalt  in  the  necessary  proportions.  Asphaltic  cement  shall  ful- 
fil tests  enumerated  under  heavy  petroleum  oil.  When  asphalt 
cement  is  kept  in  storage,  it  must  be  thoroughly  agitated  when 
used,  as  must  all  dipping-kettles  while  in  use.  Samples  of  asphaltic 
cement  and  of  the  flux  shall  be  supplied  to  the  City  Engineer  or 
his  approved  agents  when  required,  in  suitable  tin  boxes  and  cans, 
and  he  shall  have  access  to  all  branches  of  the  work  at  any  time. 
Should  it  be  determined  by  experience  that  the  a 
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as  submitted  does  not  produce  a  satisfactory  pavement,  its  propor^ 
tions  may  lio  changed  with  the  approval  of  the  City  Engineer. 

g.  Fimly  Powdered  Mimral  Matter, — The  powdered  miaeral 
jnatter  mxmt  be  of  such  degree  of  fineness  that  the  whole  of  it  will 
paiss  a  30-mesh  screen,  and  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  a  100* 
mesh  i^ereen. 

h.  Sand^—The  sand  in  use  shall  be  hard-grained,  moderately 
^harp  and  clean,  not  containiag  more  than  one  per  cent  of  hydm- 
gilicate  of  aluminum.  On  sifting,  the  w'hole  of  it  shall  pass  a  10- 
mesh  scfMn,  twenty  per  cent  shall  pass  an  80-mesh  screen,  aod  at 
least  seven  per  cent  shall  pas^  a  100-mesh  screen. 

The  material  complying  with  the  above  specifications  dmll 
miied  in  the  following  proportions  by  weight: 


I 


Asphfiltic  eement . . ,  Jrotn  15  to  18 

Sand  - ,.  Jtoiti  80  to  07 

Palverked  mitioral  tnatter Jrotn    5  to  16 


Hie  proportions  of  materials  used  will  depend  upon  the  charac- 
ter, and  will  be  determined  by  the  City  Engineer;  but  the  per- 
i:entage  of  bitumen  flux  in  any  paving  mixture  soluble  in  carbon 
bisulphide  sliall  not  he  less  than  nine  nor  more  than  twelve  per 
cent,  if  the  proportions  of  the  mixture  are  varied  in  any  mannei^l 
from  those  gpecified,  the  mixture  will  be  condemned,  its  use  will" 
not  be  permitted,  and,  if  already  placed  on  the  street,  it  must  be 
removed  and  replaced  by  proper  materials  at  the  expense  of  the 
Contractor,  ^_ 

The  sand  and  a^phaltic  cement  ehall  he  heated  separately  tdH 
about  300'*  Fahrenheit.    The  pulverized  carl-mnale  of  lime»  granite,^ 
or  quartz  while  cold  shall  he  mi^ed  with  the  hot  sand  in  the  re- 
quired proportions,  and  then  mixed  with  the  asphaltic  cement,  at 
the  required  temperature  and  in  the  proper  proportion,  in  a  suit- 
able apparatus,  so  as  to  effect  a  thorough ly  homogeneous  mittu 
Sand-boxes  and  asphalt  gauges  must  be  weighed  in  the  presen 
of  inspectors  as  often  as  may  be  desired. 

f.  Lading  the  Favemsni.^ — The  pavement  mixture  prepared  in 
the  manner  thus  indicated  mu.st  be  brought  to  the  ground  in  carts 
at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  2.50*^  Fahrenheit;  and  if  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  less  than  50**  Fahrenheit^  the  Contmctoi 
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must  prepare  suitable  apparatus  in  order  to  maintain  the  proper 
temperature  of  the  mixture. 

It  shall  then  be  thoroughly  spread  by  means  of  hot  iron  rakes 
in  such  manner  as  to  give  a  uniform  and  regular  grade^  to  such 
depth  that  after  having  received  its  ultimate  compression  it  will 
have  a  net  thickness  of  two  inches. 

The  surface  will  then  be  compressed  by  hand-rollers,  after 
wliicli  a  small  amount  of  hydraulic  cement  will  be  swept  oyer  it^ 
and  it  will  then  be  thoroughly  compressed  by  a  steam-roller  weigh- 
ing not  less  than  five  tons,  followed  by  one  of  not  less  than  ten 
tons,  tlie  rolling  being  continued  as  long  as  it  makes  any  impres- 
sion on  the  surface. 

In  order  to  make  the  gutters,  which  are  consolidated  but  little 
by  traffic,  entirely  impervious  to  water,  a  width  of  twelve  inches 
next  the  curb  must  be  coated  with  hot  asphaltic  cement  and 
smoothed  with  hot  smoothing-irons,  which  operations  must  com- 
pletely saturate  the  pavement  to  a  depth  of  one  inch  with  an 
excess  of  asphalt.  This  must  immediately  follow  the  rolling  before 
the  surface  has  become  cold  or  covered  with  any  extraneous  matter. 

;.  Liquid  Asphalt. — Should  a  liquid  asphalt  or  other  softening 
agent  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  portion  or  for  all  of  the  petro- 
leum residuum  in  making  the  asphaltic  cement,  such  liquid  asphalt 
or  other  softening  agent  must  fulfil  the  tests  enumerated  in  para- 
^aph  e  for  heavy  petroleum  oil;  it  must  contain  not  less  than 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  bitumen,  and  its  acidity  in  terms  of  caustic 
potash  must  not  exceed  two  per  cent.  The  softening  agent  shall 
be  such  that  when  added  to  the  refined  asphalt  in  proper  propor- 
tion it  will  produce  an  asphaltic  cement  having  essentially  the  same 
consistency  and  the  same  properties  as  that  made  of  refined  asphalt 
and  heavy  petroleum  oil,  as  hereinbefore  described,  or  properties 
tliat  shall  be  considered  and  accepted  by  the  City  Engineer  as 
equivalent  or  superior  thereto. 

Jc.  Rock  Asph-aU. — Should  any  of  the  rock  asphalts  be  used,  the 
material  shall  be  a  natural  bituminous  limestone  and  shall  be  pre- 
pared and  laid  in  the  following:  manner: 

The  lumps  of  rock,  after  being  mixed  in  the  proper  propor- 
tions, shall  be  finely  crushed  and  pulverized,  and  the  powder  shall 
then  be  passed  through  a  20-mesh  sieve.    Nothing  whatever  shall 
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be  a(Med  to  or  taken  from  the  powder  obtaiBed  hy  grinding  tlie 
bituniinoui^  nick.  The  powder  shall  contain  from  9  to  1%  per  cent 
of  natural  bftunien. 

This  powder  fihall  be  heated  in  a  suitable  apparatus  to  tOO^  or 
S50^  Fnhrenlieit^  and  mui?t  be  brought  to  the  ^ound  at  a  tempera 
ture  of  not  less  than  180**  F.,  in  carts  made  for  the  purpose,  and 
then  carefully  spread  on  the  concrete  foundation  prepared  as  sijeci' 
fied  for  rcfiDed  asphalt  pavement,  to  i^uch  a  depth  that  after  having 
received  iti§  ultijuate  compression  it  will  have  a  thickness  of  t^ 
inches.  The  surface  shall  be  rendered  perfectly  even  by  tamping^ 
smoothing,  and  rolling  with  heated  ajipliances  of  approved  deeign. 
After  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  whenever  the  City  Engineer 
shall  so  direct,  the  surface  of  the  pavement  must  be  sprinkled  with 
clean,  sharp  sand.  If  rock  asphalts  are  used,  the  gutters  need  not 
be  saturated  with  asphaltic  cement* 

/,  (hnsra!  Rvtptiiruwni. — The  asphalt  for  use  under  this  coo- 
tract  shall  be  one  agreeing  in  composition  and  properties  with  that 
described  in  a  foregoing  section,  or  one  having  composition  aud 
properties  which  ehall  be  considered  and  accepted  as  equivalent 
or  superior  thereto  by  tha  City  Engineer;  but  whatever  may  be 
the  character  of  the  asphalt  used  in  the  manner  of  manipulaiion 
and  laying,  the  pavement  obtained  must  be  the  same  as  or  equal  to 
that  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  standard  mixture  described  in 
Section  h  and  shall  confonn  to  the  following  general  requirements: 

Tlie  pavement  when  laid  shall  not  be  so  soft  as  to  be  unfit  for 
travel  on  the  hottest  days  of  summer,  nor  so  hard  as  to  disin- 
tegrate from  the  effects  of  frost.  When  laid  it  shall  be  equni  in 
consistency,  surface,  durability,  and  other*  properties  to  the  stand- 
ard pavement  made  as  hereinbefore  described-  It  shall  contain  no 
wmter,  nor  an  appreciable  amount  of  light  oils^  nor  matter  volatile 
at  a  temperature  under  350*"  Fahrenheit.  It  shall  yield,  when  eat- 
tracted  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  after  evaporation  of  the 
solvent,  not  less  than  nine  nor  more  than  twelve  per  cent  of  sub* 
stance  which  shall  have  the  same  properties  as  the  substance  ex- 
tracted in  the  same  way  from  the  above-mentioned  pavement  made 
from  refined  asphalt,  heavy  petroleum  residuum,  and  minen 
matter  in  acconlancc  with  the  foregoing  specification,  or  prnpe 
ties  w^hich  shall  be  considered  and  accepted  as  equivalent  or  s 
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perior  thereto  by  the  City  Engmeer.  The  extracted  bituminous 
matter  shall  have  a  fire-test  of  350**  Fahrenheit,  and  shall  not 
possess  any  marked  acidity  to  caustic  potash.  The  mineral  matter 
which  it  contains  shall  be  the  same  or  equivalent  in  nature  and 
condition  to  that  prescribed  in  the  preparation  of  the  standard 
pavement  hereinbefore  described  (at  least  fifteen  per  cent  of  which 
mineral  matter  shall  pass  a  100-mesh  (per  lineal  inch)  sieve),  except 
in  case  of  the  use  of  rock  asphalt,  when  the  mineral  matter  shall 
be  that  which  occurs  in  the  natural  product. 

m.  No  asphalt  shall  be  laid  during  wet  weather,  nor  unless 
the  surface  of  the  concrete  is  perfectly  dry.  All  materials  as  well 
as  the  plant  and  methods  of  manufacture  shall  be  subject  at  all 
times  to  the  inspection  and  approval  of  the  City  Engineer  or  of 
such  engineer  and  inspectors  as  may  be  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Oranite  Pavement. 

(14)  a.  Description  of  Paving-blocks. — Stone  blocks  shall  be 
of  granite  of  a  durable,  sound,  and  uniform  quality,  each  stone 
measuring  not  less  than  eight  inches  nor  more  than  twelve  inches 
in  length,  not  less  than  three  and  one-half  nor  more  than  four  and 
one-half  inches  in  width,  and  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than 
eight  inches  in  depth,  and  the  stone  shall  be  of  the  same  quality 
as  to  hardness,  color,  and  grain.  No  outcrop,  soft,  brittle,  or 
laminated  stone  will  be  accepted.  Around  car-tracks  and  man- 
holes the  blocks  may  be  of  other  dimensions  than  above  described 
when  specially  so  directed  by  the  Chief  Engineer.  No  stone  shall 
be  laid  between  the  rails  of  any  car-track  that  is  more  than  ten 
inches  long. 

The  stone  from  each  quarry  shall  be  piled  and  laid  together 
in  separate  sections  of  the  work,  and  in  no  case  shall  the  stones 
from  different  quarries  be  mixed,  or  stone  of  different  widths  be 
laid  in  the  same  course  except  on  curves. 

The  blocks  are  to  be  rectangular  on  the  tops  and  sides,  uni- 
form in  thickness,  split  and  dressed  so  as  to  form,  when  laid,  close 
joints,  with  fair  and  true  surfaces,  free  from  bunches. 

All  blocks  measuring  in  thickness  from  three  and  one-half  t'> 
four  inches,  inclusive,  shall  be  considered  as  one  class,  and  all 
blocks  four  up  to  and  including  those  four  and  one-half  inches 
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thick  shaU  be  conBidered  aa  in  aBOther  class.  These  two  claf*s€» 
must  be  kept  apart,  and  brought  upon  and  laid  in  separate  ^cetiona 
of  the  work, 

h.  Layimj  the  Pavemmi. — On  the  roadbed,  prepared  as  hert^in- 
before  specified,  or  on  the  concrete  foundation  m  deeignatetl,  &hall 
be  laid  a  bed  of  clean^  coarse  dry  sand,  to  such  depth  as  n»av  be 
DecesSf^ary  to  brint^  thi»  surface  of  the  pavement,  when  thorou^^hly 
rammed,  to  the  proper  grade. 

On  this  sand  bed  and  to  the  grade  and  crown  Bpecified,  shall 
be  laid  the  stone  blocks  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  street 
or  at  such  other  angle  as  may  be  directed. 

Each  course  of  blocks  shall  be  laid  straight  and  regularly^  with 
the  longitudinal  or  end  joints  broken  by  a  lap  of  at  least  tliree 
inches. 

All  joints  shall  be  close  joints,  except  that  when  gravel  filling 
is  used,  the  joints  between  courses  shall  not  be  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  one  inch  in  width. 

c.  Sand  Foundation. — When  the  blocks  are  laid  on  a  sand 
foundation  they  shall  be  covered  to  within  three  courses  of  the 
pavers  with  sharp,  coarse  sand,  free  from  stones,  w-hich  shall  be 
raked  until  all  the  joints  become  filled  therewith.  Each  course  of 
blocks  shall  then,  with  proper  tools,  be  set  up  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  of  the  street,  and  all  blocks  not  uniform  in  width  or 
properly  laid  shall  be  taken  out  and  proper  ones  set  in  their  places; 
the  blocks  shall  then  be  thoroutrhly  rammed  to  a  firm,  unyielding- 
bed  of  unifonn  surface  to  conform  to  the  grade  and  crown  of 
street.  No  ramming  s'hall  be  done  within  twenty  feet  of  the  work 
that  is  being  laid.  Whenever  the  pavement  for  as  great  a  distance 
as  may  be  deemed  desirable  shall  have  been  constructed  as  above 
described,  it  shall  be  covered  with  a  good  and  suificient  second  coat 
of  clean,  sharp  sand,  and  shall  immediately  thereafter  be  thor- 
oughly rammed  until  the  work  is  made  solid  and  secure;  and  so 
on  until  the  whole  of  the  work  embraced  in  this  agreement  sHall 
have  been  well  and  faithfully  completed  in  accordance  with  these 
specifications.  This  second  coating  of  sand  shall  be  left  upon  the 
pavement  for  thirty  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  sand 
shall  be  removed  and  the  pavement  cleaned  at  the  expense  of  the 
Contractor. 
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The  Contractor  shall  sprinkle  with  water  the  sand  placed  upon 
the  pavement  during  the  time  it  is  left  thereon,  as  may  be  directed 
by  the  Engineer  in  charge,  and  shall  then  comply  with  the  ordi- 
nances relating  to  the  dropping  of  dirt,  sand,  etc.,  in  the  city 
streets;  and  if  any  dirt,  sand,  etc.,  shall  be  dropped  upon  the  city 
streets,  said  streets  may  be  cleaned  up  as  often  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Commissioner,  and  the  expense  of  the  same  may 
be  deducted  from  any  sum  otherwise  due  the  Contractor. 

d.  Concrete  Foundation, — When  the  pavement  is  laid  on  a 
concrete  foundation,  the  blocks,  laid  as  above,  shall  be  covered  with 
clean,  hard,  dry,  and  hot  gravel  which  shall  have  been  artificially 
heated  and  dried  in  proper  appliances  placed  in  close  proximity  ta 
the  work,  and  brushed  in  until  all  the  joints  are  filled  within  three 
inches  of  the  top. 

The  gravel  must  be  entirely  free  from  sand  or  dirt  and  must 
have  passed  through  a  sieve  of  five-eighths-inch  mesh  and  been  re- 
tained by  one  of  three-eighths-inch  mesh. 

The  blocks  must  then  be  thoroughly  rammed,  and  the  ram- 
ming shall  be  repeated  until  they  are  brought  to  an  unyielding 
bearing  with  a  uniform  surface,  true  to  the  given  grade  and  crown. 
Kg  additional  gravel  shall  be  added  after  the  ramming  before  the 
first  pouring  of  the  cement. 

The  boiling  paving-cement,  heated  to  a  temperature  of  300*^ 
F.  and  of  the  composition  hereinafter  described,  shall  then  be 
poured  into  the  joints,  while  the  gravel  is  still  hot,  until  the  same 
are  filled  flush  with  the  top  of  the  gravel. 

Dr\',  hot  gravel  of  proper  size,  which  shall  have  been  heated 
in  p^ins  especially  provided  for  the  purpose,  shall  then  be  poured 
into  the  joints  until  they  are  filled,  when  the  hot  paving-cement 
shall  be  again  poured  into  the  joints  until  they  are  filled  and  re- 
main full. 

The  appliances  for  heating  paving-cement  shall  be  sufficient  in 
number  and  of  such  efficiency  as  will  permit  the  pourers  to  closely 
follow  the  back-rammers.  All  joints  of  the  finally  rammed  pave- 
ment shall  be  filled  with  paving-cement  as  noted  above,  before  the 
cessation  of  work  for  the  day  or  any  other  cause. 

No  horse,  cart,  or  vehicle  of  any  description  shall  be  permitted 
to  stand  on  or  pass  over  the  pavement  until  the  joints  have  been 
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finally  poureil  with  cwnent  as  above,  and  the  same  has  had  time 
to  harden, 

e.  Paving-cenmit.^ — 11m  paving-cement  to  he  uRod  in  filling  the 
jomta  &hall  be  comiwjsed  of  twenty  parts  of  reiiued  Trinidud  or 
other  approved  asphalt  and  three  parts  of  reskluum  oil  mixed  with 
one  hundred  part^^  of  coal-tar  pitch,  which  t^hall  be  oiKtaiiied  from 
the  direct  distillation  of  coal-tar,  aud  shall  be  the  residuum  there- 
from, and  shall  be  such  as  i&  ordinarily  known  as  number  four 
at  the  man n factory;  all  proportions  to  be  determined  by  weight . 
It  shail  lie  delivered  in  lots  at  lea^t  one  week  before  being  u&ed, 
that  the  neeesean'  analysis  and  examination  may  be  made.  The 
Contractor  must  al^o  furnish  a  certificate  from  the  manufacturer 
or  refiner  that  the  materials  are  of  the  kind  specified,  Tlie  coal- 
tar,  oil,  and  asphalt  must  be  heated  and  mixed  in  the  proportions 
named  by  weight  on  the  work  as  needed  for  immediate  use. 

Medina  Sandstone  Pavement. 

(15)  a,  Bhrks. — Paving-blocks  shall  consist  of  the  best  qoality 
of  Medina  sandstone^  and  shall  not  be  les«  than  three  and  one- 
fourth  nor  more  than  five  inches  thick,  and  not  less  than  ^ix  nor 
more  than  six  and  one-half  inches  deep,  and  from  eight  to  thirteen 
inches  long.  Tlie  stones  to  have  parallel  sides  and  ends,  with  rigbt- 
anglc  joints;  all  roughness  and  points  of  stones  to  be  broken  off, 
BO  that  when  set  in  place  they  shall  have  tight  joints  for  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  three  and  one-half  inches  from  the  top  down;  the 
area  of  the  bottom  of  any  stone  to  be  not  less  than  three- fourths  of 
the  area  of  the  top.    Top  to  have  a  smooth,  even  surface. 

Paving-blockSj  as  here  referred  to,  Fball  be  understood  to  mean 
blocks  of  Medina  sandstone,  prepared  in  a  proi>er  manner  for 
dressed-block  paving,  by  nicking  and  breaking  the  stones  from 
larger  blocks,  as  is  done  at  the  quarries  where  such  blocks  are 
usually  prepared,  and  not  made  by  redressing  or  selecting  from 
common  stone  paving  materiah  Stones  to  be  flat  and  even  at 
bottom,  which  shall  be  parallel  with  the  top  surface,  with  both  top 
and  bottom  of  stones  at  right  angles  to  at  k^st  one  end  of  the 
Btone.  so  as  to  set  squarely  and  firmly  in  place  without  the  use  of 
a  paving-hammer* 
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h.  All  paving-blocks,  before  being  placed  upon  the  streets 
where  they  are  to  be  laid,  shall  be  properly  assorted,  and  all  stones 
of  greater  or  less  dimensions  than  above  specified  shall  be  rejected; 
all  acceptable  stones  shall  be  gauged  as  to  thickness  into  at  least 
three  classifications,  and  each  class  marked  with  oil  paint  in  the 
following  order,  to  wit: 

Class  No.  1  to  embrace  all  blocks  from  three  and  one-fourth  to 
and  including  three  and  one-half  inches  in  thickness;  Class  No.  2 
to  embrace  all  blocks  from  three  and  three-fourths  to  and  in- 
cluding four  and  one-fourth  inches  in  thickness;  Class  No.  3  to 
embrace  blocks  from  four  and  one-half  to  and  including  five  inches 
in  thickness.  Blocks  in  Class  No.  1  to  be  marked  with  red  paint; 
those  in  Class  No.  2  with  blue  paint;  and  those  in  Class  No.  3 
with  black  paint.  Each  and  every  block  shall  receive  its  proper 
mark,  in  order  clearly  to  designate  to  which  class  the  same  be- 
longs. 

All  such  assorting,  gauging,  and  marking  shall  be  done  under 
the  direction  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  City  Engineer  before 
being  delivered  upon  the  street;  but  it  is  distinctly  understood  that 
such  inspection  shall  not  prevent  such  further  inspection  and 
assorting  as  the  City  Engineer  may  deem  necessary  to  obtain  good 
work. 

The  Contractor  shall  at  all  times  furnish  at  his  own  expense 
a  sufficient  number,  in  the  judgment  of  the  City  Engineer,  of 
careful  and  proper  persons  to  properly  do  such  classifying  and 
marking  of  the  blocks  as  here  specified. 

f.  After  the  blocks  have  been  classified  and  marked  as  above 
specified,  they  shall  be  kept  separate  and  distinct  in  hauling  to 
and  piling  upon  the  street;  each  wagon  loaded  with  a  particular 
class  of  blocks  shall  be  unloaded  only  at  places  on  the  street  where 
stones  of  a  like  class  are  to  be  unloaded;  blocks  of  the  different 
classes  are  to  be  placed  on  different  sides  of  the  street  or  in 
separate  piles  upon  the  same  side,  as  the  City  Engineer  shall  di- 
rect. 

In  wheeling  or  placing  the  blocks  in  the  beds  for  laying,  the 
same  care  shall  be  observed  not  to  injure  the  surface  of  any  bed 
or  foundation  after  the  same  has  been  properly  prepared  for  the 
blocks,  and  also  to  keep  the  classes  distinct  and  separate  froi 
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eacli  other;  but  if  from  any  cause  the  claisee  of  blocks  have  1x- 
come  mixed  up  in  the  bed8  before  lajnngj  or  are  so  found  after 
being  placed  in  the  paYement,  or  the  surface  of  the  foundatioa 
ilieturbed,  the  City  Engineer  may  order  all  such  blocks  removt^d 
from  the  beds  or  work^  and  reasserted,  gauged^  and  marked,  aud 
the  foundation  repaired,  as  heretofore  spi^cified,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  Contractor. 

It  is  understood  that  all  such  classifying  and  marking  of 
the  blocks  is  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  more  unifonnitj  in  the 
construetion  of  the  pavementj  and  by  placing  before  the  jjaver 
blocks  of  more  uniform  depth  and  thickness  to  aid  in  the  progress 
of  his  work. 

d.  Stones  are  to  be  set  tight  together,  in  unifonn  rows,  break- 
ing joints  at  least  two  inches  and  resting  against  stonee,  in  the 
same  and  the  adjoining  course;  those  of  the  ^ame  class  and  thick- 
ness to  be  placed  together  in  the  same  row;  rows  of  similar  thick* 
nees  to  be  placed  together,  and  set  directly  upon  a  cushion  of  one 
inch  of  sand  spread  upon  the  concrete  foundation;  no  gravel  or 
sand  to  be  placed  on  top  or  between  the  stones  as  laidt  Stones  to  be 
set  perpendicular  to  the  gmde,  and  in  right-angle  courses  across 
the  street,  except  at  street  and  alley  intersections,  where  the  courses 
are  to  be  set  at  such  angle  as  the  City  Engineer  shall  direct.  V\yim 
the  completion  of  every  fourth  coui^e  or  oftener,  a^  the  City  En- 
gineer may  direct,  the  course  shall  be  driven  together  and  straight- 
ened by  the  use  of  a  heavy  filed ge,  and  wood  block  placed  again^^ 
the  stones  as  directed.  The  pavement  shall  always  be  laid  by 
paver  staniling  upon  the  upper  side  of  his  work;  the  pftvemenl 
shall  then  be  subjected  to  the  following  treatment  by  the  C%>n^ 
tractor,  and  in  auch  order  and  to  such  extent  as  the  City  Engine 
shall  direct: 

i.  The  paving  to  be  thoroughly  rammed  by  courses^  three 
more  times,  besides  the  first  and  final  surfacing,  as  may  be 
rected,  with  a  paver's  ranimerj  weighing  not  less  than  eight? 
pounds,  no  iron  of  any  kind  being  allowed  on  its  lower  face  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  paving.  The  pavement  to  be  surfaced  up  by 
using  a  long  straight-edge,  and  wlam  complete  to  conform  to  the 
true  grade  and  crown  of  the  rojulway,  as  directed  by  the  Chief 
Engineer.    The  first  ramming  of  the  pavement,  if  so  ordered,  to 
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be  done  by  one  man^  using  a  hand-rammer  of  not  more  than  36 
square  inches  face  and  weighing  from  25  to  40  pounds,  as  ordered. 
Such  first  ramming  to  be  done  only  on  such  paving-stones  as  may 
project  above  the  general  surface  of  the  other  stones,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evening  the  surface  of  the  pavement  as  first  laid  before 
using  the  heavy  rammer,  as  heretofore  specified. 

The  pavement  after  having  been  laid  and  rammed,  or  during  the 
process  of  ramming,  shall  be  thoroughly  rolled  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  City  Engineer. 

/.  The  pavement  after  ramming  and  rolling,  or  during  the 
process,  as  may  be  directed,  shall  be  thoroughly  sprinkled  or 
leashed  with  water,  to  insure  the  thorough  bedding  of  the  blocks, 
leaving  the  joints  or  spaces  between  the  stones  their  full  depth. 

The  spaces  or  joints  shall  then  be  filled  with  a  concrete  com- 
position, consisting  of  either  paving-cement,  Portland  cement. 
Murphy  grout-filling,  or  such  other  composition  as  the  Director  of 
Public  Works  and  Chief  Engineer  may  order  or  approve,  and  shall 
be  mixed  and  used  in  the  following  manner: 

If  paving-cement  filling  is  used,  it  shall  consist  of  the  same^ 
composition  as  that  specified  under  Granite  Pavement. 

If  either  Portland  cement  or  Murphy  grout-filling,  or  both,, 
are  ordered  or  permitted  to  be  used  on  the  street,  they  shall  be  of 
approved  quality  and  used  as  follows: 

The  Portland  cement,  if  used,  shall  consist  of  a  cement  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  City  Engineer,  is  equal  in  tenacity,  durability,, 
and  hardness  to  the  best  American  Portland  cement. 

The  Murphy  cement,  if  used,  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  City 
Engineer,  consist  of  the  best  quality  of  that  material  made  by  Johm 
Murphy,  at  Columbus,  0. 

The  material,  whether  of  Portland  or  Murphy  cement,  shall  be 
fresh,  live  cement  and  finely  ground,  and  be  subject  to  the  tests 
and  approval  of  the  City  Engineer  before  being  used  on  the  work. 

The  cement  of  either  kind  used,  after  having  been  approved 
by  the  City  Engineer,  is  to  be  mixed  with  clean,  sharp  lake  sand^ 
of  approved  quality,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  one;  the  cement 
and  sand  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  together  dry  in  a  box  of  the  proper 
form  and  capacity,  and  then  only  a  sufficient  amount  of  water 
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added  to  make  the  grout  of  the  proper  fluidity  when  thomughlv 
stirred. 

The  grout  shall  be  prepared  only  in  small  quantities  at  a  rime, 
antl  !?hall  be  stirred  nipidly  and  constantly  in  the  box  wlxile  being 
applied  to  the  paYemont,  and  no  BettlingB  or  residue  will  be  allowed 
to  be  used. 

The  grout-filling  shall  be  transferred  to  the  pavement  in  haud- 
^coopSj  or  in  euch  other  way  m  the  Engineer  may  think  most  ad- 
Tniitagerms  and  liest  for  the  work,  and  shall  then  be  rapidly  swept 
into  the  joints  of  the  pavement  with  proper  brooms, 

ITnlees  otherwise  directed,  the  filling  h  to  be  done  by  two 
appHctitions  of  the  grout;  the  first  one-third  in  depth  from  the 
bottom  of  the  space  to  be  filled,  with  tlie  grout  somewhat  (liiiiiiLT 
than  required  for  the  remaining  two-thirds;  the  reuiarnder  of  the 
spaces  is  then  to  be  filled  with  the  thicker  grout,  and  if  necesharj 
refilled  until  the  joints  will  remain  full  to  the  top;  the  ^loiie^  to 
be  well  wetj  as  directed^  before  the  grout  is  applied. 

All  tlie  teams  and  wagon  traffic,  and  all  wheeling  in  harrow*. 
<?xce)jt  on  planki^i,  to  be  rigidly  prohibited  on  the  pavement  for  one 
week  after  the  grout  is  applied,  or  untilj  in  the  opinion  of  th« 
Engineer  J  it  has  become  thoroughly  set  and  hardened^  so  tluit  the 
bond  will  not  be  broken  by  traffic  over  the  pavement. 

g.  The  surface  of  the  paving,  when  completed  as  above,  shall* 
when  directed,  be  coveretl  with  a  half-inch  top  dressing  of  cleaHi 
coarse  sand,  or  gravel  of  approved  quality,  which,  with  ail  accinnU' 
latious,  sliall  afterwards  lie  removed  from  the  pavement  and  from 
all  new  or  rebuilt  catch-basins,  by  or  at  the  expense  of  the  Con- 
tractor, at  such  time  before  the  fi.nal  acceptance  of  the  work,  ae  i^^ 
Engineer  shall  direct^  and  ae  hereinafter  specifled. 

Brick  Pavements^ 

(16)  a,  Brich.^All  brick  shall  be  of  the  best  quality  ot  vitri- 
fied paving-briek  made  of  shale  or  fire-clay,  repressed  and  espeeiaHy 
burned  for  street-paving  purposes.  Tliey  shall  not  be  mort^  than 
3  X  4  X  9  inches  nor  lees  than  52^  x  4k  8|  inches  in  si^e;  but  oah 
one  size  or  make  shall  be  used  in  any  single  contract.  They  slistH 
be  hard,  tough^  strong,  and  non-absorbent  of  water,  end  shall  ^ 
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tested  under  the  conditiotis  prescribed  by  Uie  National  Brick 
Manufacturers*  A^ociatiou  for  paving- briek.  They  shall  be 
rectangular,  with  parallel  sides  and  straight  edges,  uniform  in 
size  and  texture  and  free  from  cracks,  bunches,  or  defects  of  any 
kind,  and  equal  in  all  cases  to,  and  from  the  same  place  as,  the 
sample  submitted  with  the  bid, 

b.  Laying  the  Pavement — On  the  concrete  foundation  shall  be 
laid  a  bed  of  clean,  coarse,  dry  sand  to  such  depth  as  may  be  neces- 
sary' to  bring  the  surface  of  the  pavement,  when  thoroughly 
rammed  or  rolled,  to  the  proper  grade.  The  sand  cushion  shall 
be  brought  to  the  exact  form  and  crown  by  means  of  a  template 
of  the  proper  shape,  resting  on  the  curbs,  or  with  one  end  on  the 
curb  and  the  other  on  a  scantling  imbedded  in  the  sand  at  the 
centre.  The  template  shall  be  drawn  forward  and  backward  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  bricklaying,  so  that  the  sand  cushion 
shall  be  maintained  constantly  at  the  proper  crown. 

On  this  sand  bed  the  brick  shall  be  set  on  edge  at  right  angles 
to  the  curb-line,  except  at  intersecting  streets,  where  they  shall 
be  laid  at  such  angles  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Engineer  may 
direct. 

All  the  longitudinal  joints  must  be  broken  by  a  lap  of  half 
the  length  of  the  brick.  The  brick  shall  be  laid  in  close  contact 
with  each  other  by  skilled  workmen,  who  shall  stand  on  the  bricks 
already  laid,  and  in  no  case  shall  the  bed  of  sand  in  front  of  the 
pavement  be  disturbed  or  walked  upon  after  having  been  smoothed 
over  and  brought  to  the  exact  crown  and  grade. 

After  the  bricks  are  laid,  the  end  joints  are  to  be  made  close 
and  compact  by  the  use  of  a  steel  bar  applied  at  the  ends  next  the 
curbs. 

At  every  fourth  course,  or  as  often  as  directed,  the  bricks  are 
to  be  closed  up,  and  the  courses  straightened  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. N"othing  but  whole  brick  shall  be  used,  except  in  starting  or 
finishing  a  course,  or  in  such  other  cases  as  may  be  specially 
directed  by  the  Engineer,  and  in  no  case  shall  less  than  one-half 
of  a  brick  be  used.  In  all  cases  the  end  joints  shall  be  made  close 
and  tight. 

The  cutting  and  trimming  of  bricks  shall  be  done  by  experi- 
enced men  and  proper  care  taken  not  to  check  or  fracture  the 
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part  to  be  used;  the  joints  all  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  top  aad 
gideg. 

As  soon  as  the  block  between  any  two  intersecting  streets  shtU 
ha^e  been  laid,  the  brick  shall  be  thoroughly  wet  by  spriokling 
with  a  haiid-hofie,  and  any  soft  bricks  which  may  he  thus  detect^id 
shall  be  taken  out  and  replaced  by  good,  hard  brick* 

c.  BolHng. — The  pavement  shall  then  ha  ewept  clean  with 
brooms  and  afterward  rolled  with  a  roller  weigliing  not  Iq^  than 
five  tonB  till  all  brick  are  thomughly  Inibtxlded  in  the  sand  and 
brotiglit  to  an  unyielding  bearing,  making  tlie  linished  surface  of 
the  pavement  smootli  and  even,  conforming  to  the  required  grade 
and  crown. 

All  bricka  that  may  be  broken  or  chipped  in  any  way  by  t 
rolling  shall  be  taken  out  and  replaced  with  perfect  ones, 

d.  JoinLs. — When    Portiand-cement   joints   an?   specified,    th 
surface  of  the  pavement,  after  rolling  as  al>ove,  ehall  be  thoroughly 
wet  and  grouted  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  best  American 
Portland  cement,  a^  heretofore  required,  and  fine,  sharp,  washed 
sand,  jnixed  with  sufficient  witter  to  run  freely;    the  grout  to  be 
poured  over  the  eurfac^e  of  the  pavement  and  well  swept  into  t 
Joints  with  stiff  brooms  until  no  further  settlement  is  appare 
and  the  cement  filling  remains  flush  with  the  top  of  the  brie 
When  required  a  thin  layer  of  clean  sand  shall  thereafter  be  spread 
upon  the  pavement  and  the  street  shall  remain  closed  for  seven 
days,  or  longer  if  so  deemed  necessary  by  the  City  Engineer,  after 
which  it  shall  be  thrown  open  to  traveL 

e.  If  Hand  joints  are  specified,  the  pavement  when  perfuett 
dn'  fihall  lie  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  clean,  dry,  fine  sand 
(dried  upon  the  street  by  artificial  means,  if  necessarj',  immediat 
before  using),  w^hieh  shall  be  swept  into  all  the  jointjs  by  st 
brooms.    The  surface  shall  tlien  be  thoroughly  rolled  with  a  roll 
weighing  not  les&  than  five  tons,  after  which  a  fresh  coating,  treat 
as  before,  shall  l>c  tl)^plie^],  and  again  swept  into  the  joints. 
coating  of  one-half  inch  of  the  same  sand,  but  which  need  not 
heated,  shall  then  be  spread  over  the  surface,  and  the  street  shi 
be  thrown  open  tn  travel. 

/.  When  paving-cement  is  specified  for  a  filler,  the  joinU  fi! 
be  slowly  poured  full  with  a  paving  composition  as  dt^seribed 
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section  e  under  Granite  Pavement,  heated  to  a  temperature  of  300** 
F.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  brick  with  as 
little  pitcfh  as  possible.  After  this  first  pouring  has  been  allowed 
to  settle  away,  but  not  to  become  cool,  the  joints  shall  again  be 
poured  until  they  are  full  and  remain  full.  The  entire  surface  of 
the  pavement  shall  then  be  covered  with  one-half  inch  of  clean, 
perfectly  dry  sand.  The  sand  shall  be  left  on  the  pavement  until 
ordered  removed  by  the  Engineer,  when,  if  any  appreciable  amount 
of  pitch  still  remains  on  the  brick,  they  shall  be  covered  with  sand 
as  before,  the  same  to  be  removed  when  directed  by  the  Engineer 
in  charge.  The  entire  operation  of  pouring  pitch  and  spreading 
the  sand  is  done  only  when  the  pavement  is  entirely  dry,  and  when 
the  work  is  done  in  cold  weather,  only  during  the  warmest  portion 
of  the  day. 

Asphalt-blook  Fav^nent. 

(17)  a.  Blocks, — ^The  size  of  the  blocks  must  be  four  inches 
wide,  three  inches  deep,  and  twelve  inches  long,  and  a  variation  of 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  from  these  dimensions  will  be  sufl&cient 
^ound  for  rejecting  any  block. 

The  blocks  must  be  composed  of  the  following  materials: 

Paving-cement 10  to  14  parta 

Crushed-trap  rock 90  to  86      " 

The  paving-cement  must  be  made  from  steam-refined,  Trinidad 
Lake,  or  other  equally  good  asphaltum,  and  heavy  petroleum  oil 
free  from  all  impurities  and  brought  to  a  specific  gravity  of  from 
18  to  22  Beaum6  and  a  fire-test  of  250°  Fahrenheit. 

Said  cement  must  be  composed  of  one  hundred  parts  of  pure 
.asphaltum  and  eight  to  ten  parts  of  petroleum  oil. 

6.  Laying, — ^Upon  the  surface  of  this  concrete  foundation  shall 
be  spread  a  layer  9f  cement  mortar  one-half  inch  in  thickness, 
which  shall  bring  the  thickness  of  the  complete  foundation  up 
to  five  iiich^^  Thia  mortar  surface  shall  be  composed  of  a  slow- 

'^lean,  sharp  sand  free  from  pebbles 

and  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 

nd.    This  mortar  top  shall  be 
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"struck"  to  a  true  surface  exactly  parallel  to  the  finished  pave-- 
ment  and  three  iuehes?  below  it^  in  the  following  manner: 

Ob  the  surface  of  tlic  cunercte  shall  be  set  strips  of  wixit^ 
four  inches  wide  by  one-quarter  inch  thick,  and  of  a  length  eqiin  J 
to  the  width  or  half  the  width  of  the  street  if  practicable;   oc^ 
strips  of  (Steel  four  incheg  wide  by  one-eiglith  or  three-sixteenthi= 
inch  thick  and  of  a  convenient  length  uiay  be  used.    These  strips 
must  be  corefull}^  set  from  curb  to  curb  to  tlie  exact  crown  of  tin- 
street  and  imbedded  throughout  their  length  in  mortar,  ^o  that  tht* 
top  surface  of  the  ^tripB  ^hall  be  three  inches  below  the  grade  of 
the  finii^hed  pavements^.    An  iron-s^liod  t^tmight^edge  or  '^  striker '* 
shall  lie  used  on  two  sets  of  strips,  set  a*  descril^d  above,  ten  oc^ 
twelve  feet  apart,  to  strike  the  mortar  top  to  a  true  and  eva 
surface.    As  soon  as  a  bed  ha^?  been  struck  up,  one  set  of  emp 
shall  Ite  taken  up  and  carefully  filled  with  mortar  with  a  trowel 

Upon  this  mortar  surface  the  blocks  shall  be  immediately  laid 
with  close  joints. 

The  blocks  must  be  laid  by  the  pavers  standing  up<jn  the  Uloelj 
already  laid,  and  not  upon  the  bed  of  mortjir. 

The  blocks  are  to  be  laid  at  right  angles  with  the  line  of  th^ 
street »  with  such  crown  as  the  Engineer  may  direct;   each  cour 
of  blocks  to  be  of  a  uniform  width  and  depth,  and  bo  laid  that  all 
longitudinul  joints  !>hall  be  broken  by  a  bip  of  at  least  four  inche 
and  the  surface  present  a  smooth  and  uniform  appearance,  witl 
proper  grade  and  crown. 

When  thus  laid  the  blocks  will  be  immediately  covered  with 
clean,  fine  sand,  entirely  free  from  any  loam  or  earthy  matter, 
perfectly  dry,  and  screened  through  a  sieve  or  screen  having  not  legs     , 
than  twenty  meshes  to  the  inch.     This  sand  shall  be  swept  ovf^H 
the  surface  until  the  joints  are  all  filled.  ^^ 

The  Mnd  as  above  described  will  be  allow^ed  to  remain  on  the     n 
pavement  not  less  than  thirty  days,  or  for  such  a  time  as  the  actic 
of  the  traffic  on  the  street  .^hall  have  thoroughly  ground  the  to^ 
sand  into  all  the  joints. 

The  whole  operation  of  laying  the  blocks  and  cutting  in  at  tl 
curb  shall  be  performed   upon   each  bed  struck   up.  before  tl 
mortar  top  shall  have  begun  to  set.     As  soon  a? 
shall  have  sufficiently  set,  the  street  may  be  open' 
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In  case  of  car-tracks  in  the  streets  a  template  shall  be  used^  to 
Tun  on  the  rails,  to  strike  the  mortar  top  to  the  required  grade 
"between  the  rails  of  the  car-track. 

(18)  In  case  any  curb,  flag,  paving,  trees,  fence  or  barrier,  or 
other  material  along  the  line  of  the  work  become  broken  or  in- 
jured by  the  Contractor  or  his  agents  during  the  progress  of  the 
work,  they  are,  if  required,  to  be  removed,  and  others  equally  as 
good  placed  in  their  stead,  at  the  expense  of  said  Contractor,  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Engineer. 

(19)  Should  any  sewer  manhole  or  catch-basin  heads  require 
raising  or  lowering  to  conform  with  the  proper  grade,  such  heads 
shall  be  so  raised  or  lowered  by  the  Contractor  at  his  expense.  Man- 
holes or  other  surface  work  of  any  corporation  will  be  adjusted  by 
the  company  or  corporation  owning  them  upon  notice  from  the  City 
Engineer. 

(20)  Clearing  Up. — All  surplus  materials,  earth,  sand,  rubbish, 
and  stones,  except  such  stones  as  shall  be  retained  by  the  order 
of  the  Engineer,  are  to  be  removed  from  the  line  of  the  work, 
block  by  block,  as  rapidly  as  the  work  progresses.  Unless  this  be 
done  by  the  Contractor  within  twenty-four  hours  after  being  noti- 
fied so  to  do,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  City  Engineer,  the  same 
shall  be  removed  by  said  Engineer,  and  the  amount  of  the  expense 
thereof  shall  be  deducted  out  of  any  moneys  due  or  to  grow  due  to 
the  party  of  the  second  part  under  this  agreement. 

(21)  All  loss  or  damage  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  work 
to  be  done  under  this  agreement,  or  from  any  unforeseen  obstruc- 
tions or  diflBculties  which  may  be  encountered  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  same,  or  from  the  action  of  the  elements,  or  from  incum- 
brances on  the  line  of  the  work,  shall  be  sustained  by  the  said 
Contractor. 

In  case  any  injury  is  done  along  the  line  of  the  work  in  conse- 
quence of  any  act  or  omission  on  the  part  of  the  Contractor  or 
)iis  employees  or  agents  in  carrying  out  any  of  the  provisions  or 
equiremeBtB  of  this  contract,  the  Contractor  shall  make  such  re- 
lirs  as  are  necessary  in  consequence  thereof,  at  his  own  expense 
rid^tothe^satisfacti  or  of  the  City  Entrineer;  and  in  case  of  failure 
^ractor  to  proniptlv  make  such  repairs,  they 
Engineer,  and  the  expense  thereof  shall 
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bo  deducted  out  of  any  moneys  to  grow  due  or  to  be  retained  from 
the  party  of  the  second  part  under  this  contract- 

(22)  The  prosecution  of  the  work  slmll  be  suspended  at  ^uch 
times  and  for  such  periods  a§  the  City  Engineer  may  from  time 
to  tiine  deterniine;  no  claim  or  demand  shall  be  made  by  the  Con- 
tractor for  such  damages  by  reason  of  such  suspensions  in  the 
workj  but  the  period  of  sucli  suspensions  to  be  determined  in  writ- 
ing by  the  said  Engineer  will  be  excluded  in  computing  the  time 
hereinafter  limited  for  the  completion  of  the  work.  During  ench 
8us|?eiis]on  all  materials  delivered  upon  but  not  placed  in  the 
work  shall  be  neatly  piled  or  removed  so  as  not  to  obstruct  public 
travel 

(23)  Whenever  the  word  "Contractor"*  or  a  pronoun  in  place 
of  it  is  used  in  this  contract,  the  same  shall  be  considered  m  re- 
ferring to  and  meaning  the  |>arty  or  parties  signing  the  contract  or 
his  authorizLHi  agent. 

(24)  Tlie  work  ^hall  be  commenced  on  sueh  day  and  at  such 
point  or  points  as  the  City  Engineer  shall  designate,  and  progress 
therewith  so  as  to  be  fully  completed  in  accordance  with  this  agree- 
ment, on  or  before  the  expiration  of —  working  days, 

(25)  DamugeH  for  Nfm-rfftupklioti. — If  the  Cou tractor  shall  fail 
to  complete  his  contract  within  the  time  specified,  the  City  En- 
gineer shall  make  a  careful  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  work  to 
be  performed  at  the  expiration  of  the  contract  time*  When  the 
work  ^hall  be  finally  complete  the  said  Engineer  shall  deduct  from 
the  final  estimate,  as  liquidated  damages,  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  value  of  such  uncompleted  work  ob- 
tainefl  as  above  for  each  working  day  in  excess  of  the  time  specified 
in  the  contract,  provided  that  the  amount  charged  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  actual  increased  cost  of  inspection. 

(2^)  If  at  any  time  any  overseer  or  workman  employed  by  the 
Contractor  shal!  be  declared  by  the  Engineer  to  be  unfaithful  or 
ineompctentt  the  Contractor,  on  receiving  written  notice,  shall 
forthwith  dismiss  such  person,  and  shall  not  again  employ  him  on 
any  part  of  the  work. 

(27)  When  each  section  of  tlie  street  has  lieen  completeil,  travel 
is  to  be  allowed  thereon*  if  required  by  the  Engineer;  and  at  the 
time  of  completion  of  the  entire  work,  and  before  the  final  pay- 
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ment,  the  Contractor  will  be  required  to  make  good  at  every  point 
^ny  defect  which  is  the  result  of  non-compliance  with  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  contract. 

(28)  The  said  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  further  agrees 
that  he  will  obey  and  conform  to  all  ordinances  of  the  city  now 
in  force,  or  that  may  be  in  force,  during  the  progress  of  such 
work. 

(29)  If  at  any  time  the  City  Engineer  shall  be  of  the  opinion, 
and  shall  so  certify  in  writing,  that  the  said  work  or  any  part 
thereof  is  unnecessarily  delayed,  or  that  the  said  Contractor  is 
wilfully  violating  any  of  the  conditions  or  covenants  of  this  con- 
tract, or  is  executing  the  same  in  bad  faith,  or  if  the  said  work  be 
not  fully  completed  within  the  time  named  in  this  contract  for 
its  completion,  he  shall  have  the  power  to  notify  the  aforesaid 
Contractor  to  discontinue  all  work,  or  any  part  thereof  under  this 
contract,  by  a  written  notice  to  be  served  upon  the  Contractor, 
either  personally  or  by  leaving  said  notice  at  his  residence  or  with 
his  agent  in  charge  of  the  work,  and  thereupon  the  said  Con- 
tractor shall  discontinue  said  work  or  such  part  thereof.  The  City 
Engineer  shall  thereupon  have  the  power  to  place  such  and  so 
many  persons  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  by  Contract  or  otherwise, 
to  work  ftt  and  complete  the  work  therein  described,  or  such  part 
thereof,  and  to  use  such  materials  as  he  may  find  on  the  line  of 
said  work,  and  to  procure  other  materials  for  the  completion  of  the 
same,  and  to  charge  the  expense  of  said  labor  and  materials  to  the 
aforesaid  Contractor,  and  the  expense  so  charged  shall  be  deducted 
and  paid  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  out  of  such  mone}^  as  may 
be  then  due,  or  may  at  any  time  thereafter  grow^  due,  to  the  said 
Contractor  under  and  by  virtue  of  this  agreement,  or  any  part 
thereof;  and  in  case  such  expense  is  less  than  the  amount  which 
would  have  been  payable  under  this  contract  if  the  same  had  been 
completed  by  said  Contractor,  he  shall  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  dif- 
ference; and  in  case  such  expense  shall  exceed  the  said  sum  he 
shall  pay  the  amount  of  such  excess  to  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

(30)  Ouarantee. — Asphalt  pavements  shall  be  kept  in  repair, 
as  specified  herein,  at  the  expense  of  the  Contractor  for  the  term 
of  five  yearsy  and  all  ^^^^  »«»»tfl  for  the  term  of  twelve 
montl»^  froia  mce  of  the  work. 
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at  which  time  it  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  citj  according  to  the 
proviHiona  of  fckctioji  ;U, — provided,  however,  that  should  tlie  date 
of  final  acceptance  fall  between  December  let  and  March  31st,  the 
City  Engineer  s>]mU  have  the  right  to  postpone  s^aid  tiual  acceptana^ 
until  the  weather  will  peniiit  an  examination  and  necesisary  repair^ 
to  be  made, 

(31)  During  the  perfonnanee  of  said  work  the  Contractor  shall 
place  proper  guards  upon  and  around  the  same  for  the  preventioa 
of  accident!?,  and  at  night  shall  put  up  and  keep  suitable  and 
sullicient  lights,  and  shall  indemnify  and  bave  harmless  ttie  party 
of  the  firet  part  against  and  from  all  suits  and  actions^  of  every 
name  and  descriptions  brought  again,Ht  it,  and  all  costs  and  damages 
to  which  it  may  be  put  for  or  on  account  or  by  reason  of  any 
injury  or  alleged  injury  to  the  person  or  property  of  another,  re* 
suiting  from  negligence  or  earelei?^nc98  in  the  performance  of  the 
work,  or  in  guarding  the  same,  or  from  any  improper  materials  used 
in  its  prosecution  J  or  by  or  on  account  of  any  act  or  omission  of  the 
said  Contractor;  and  the  whole  or  t?o  much  of  the  moneys  due  the 
said  Contractor^  under  ami  by  virtue  of  thii?  agrii^mentj  m  shall 
or  may  be  considered  necesisar}^  by  the  City  Engin^r,  shall  be 
retained  by  the  proj^er  city  officials  until  all  such  suits  or  claims 
for  damages  as  aforesaid  shall  have  been  settled,  and  evidence  to 
that  effect  furnished  to  the  satiBfaction  of  the  &aid  Engineer. 

(3*^)  On  a  street  paved  with  asphalt  if,  at  any  time  during  the 
period  of  guarantee,  the  work  or  any  part  thereof,  or  any  depreei* 
sions,  bunches,  or  cracks,  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  City  Engineer, 
require  repairs  or  binding,  as  provided  for  in  Section  13,  pamgraph 
k,  and  the  Engineer  s^hall  notify  the  Contractor  to  make  the  re- 
pairs or  do  the  sanding  as  required,  by  a  written  notice  to  be  served 
on  the  Contractor  either  personally  or  by  leaving  said  notice  at 
his  residence  or  with  his  agent  in  charge  of  the  work,  the  said 
Contractor  shall  immediately  commence  and  complete  the  same 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  Commissioner;  and  in  case  of  failure 
or  neglect  on  his  part  so  to  do  within  forty-eight  hours  from  the 
date  of  the  service  of  the  afores^aid  notice,  then  the  said  Engineer 
shall  have  the  right  to  purehnse  such  materials  as  he  shall  deem 
neecssar}%  and  to  employ  such  person  or  persona  m  he  shall  deem 
proper,  and  to  underiake  and  complete  said  repairs  or  sanding,  and 
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to  charge  the  expense  thereof  to  the  said  Contractor;  and  the  said 
Contractor  hereby  stipulates  and  agrees  to  pay  all  such  expense 
to  which  the  said  Engineer  may  have  been  put  by  reason  of  the 
neglect  of  the  said  Contractor  to  make  such  repairs  or  to  do  the 
sanding  as  aforesaid. 

(33)  The  Contractor  further  agrees  that  he  will  during  the 
same  period  lay  and  restore  the  pavement  over  all  openings  made 
by  corporations  or  plumbers  for  making  new  service-connections 
or  repairing,  renewing,  or  removing  the  same,  and  over  all  trenches 
made  for  carrying  sewers,  water-  or  gas-pipes  or  any  other  subsur- 
face pipes  or  conduits,  for  the  building  or  laying  of  which  permits 
may  be  issued  by  the  proper  authorities  for  the  contract  price  per 
square  yard  for  all  openings  whatever,  the  Contractor  or  corpora- 
tion making  such  opening  or  trench  having  taken  such  precautions 
to  prevent  settlement  of  the  filling  over  the  same  as  are  deemed 
necessary  by  the  said  Engineer. 

All  materials  to  be  of  the  same  quality  and  mixed  in  the  same 
manner  as  specified  in  this  contract. 

The  Contractor  further  agrees  not  to  demand  additional  or 
further  payment  on  account  of  repairing  any  injured  or  sunken 
pavement  laid  over  the  repairs  above  described. 

(34)  Just  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  guarantee  period 
on  asphalt  pavements  the  entire  work  shall  be  inspected,  and  any 
bunches,  depressions,  or  unevenness  in  the  surface  of  the  pavement 
that  shall  show  a  variation  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch  under  a 
four-foot  straight-edge  or  template,  or  any  crack  wider  than  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch,  or  any  portion  of  the  pavement  having  a  thick- 
ness of  less  than  one  and  one-half  inches  shall  be  immediately  re- 
paired upon  the  order  of  the  City  Engineer,  by  the  heater  process 
or  by  removing  the  entire  pavement  from  the  concrete,  and  re- 
placing it  in  the  same  manner  as  when  originally  laid; — provided, 
that  when  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  surface  of  any  one  block 
requires  repairing  according  to  the  above  conditions,  the  entire 
block  fi^hall  be  taken  up  and  relaid.  Whenever  any  defects  are 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  concrete  or  the  settlement  of  the  road- 
way from  any  source,  the  entire  pavement,  including  foundation, 
shall  be  taken  up  and  relaid  in  accordance  with  the  specifications. 

Just  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  guarantee  period  on  stone 
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or  brick  pavemente  the  entire  work  shall  be  inspectetl,  and  any 
defects  caused  by  inferior  material  or  defective  work,  or  sett! 
ments  from  any  cause,  shall  be  immediately  repaired  on  the  written 
order  of  the  City  Engineer  and  to  liis  satisfaction . 

Should  the  Contractor  for  any  kind  of  pavement  fail  to  make 
the  necesBar}^  repairt^  within  t?ix  days  after  being  swerved  with  the 
above  order^  or  to  perform  the  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the 
City  Engineer  shaJl  have  the  same  done  and  charge  the  cost  thereof 
to  the  reserve  fund  held  for  that  purj>ose.  After  all  repairs  have 
been  satisfactorily  made,  the  City  Engineer  will  ig&ue  his  certificai 
to  that  effect. 

(35)  Paytmnk. — ^When  the  amount  of  the  contract  is  more" 
than  $5000,  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  each  month  a  paynaent  will 
be  made  to  the  Contractor  of  eighty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
work  performed  during  the  previous  month  upon  the  issuance  of 
the  certificate  of  the  City  Engineer; — provided  that  no  partial  pay- 
ment will  be  made  after  the  espiration  of  the  time  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  contract. 

^Tien  the  work  baa  been  entirely  completed,  and  such  cor 
pletion  certified  to  by  the  City  Engineer,  the  entire  amonnt  dt 
under  the  contract  shal!  be  paid  to  the  Contractor  lees  any  pay" 
nients  previously  made  and  any  amounts  rightly  retained  under  th^^ 
provisions  of  these  specifications.  ^M 

On  all  work  guaranteed  for  five  years  ten  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  the  contract  price  shall  be  retained  till  the  end  of  the  gnarantee 
period;   but  the  contractor  will  be  allowed  to  deposit  city  bonds 
with  the  financial  agent  of  the  city  to  the  amount  of  the  reeserf^H 
due,  when  the  entire  bilaDce  will  be  paid.    During  the  guarante^^ 
period  he  will  be  allowe<l  to  draw  all  interest  due  upon  the  bonds^ 
and  upon  the  final  acceptance  of  the  work,  and  the  Engineers 
certificate  to  that  effect,  the  entire  amount  will  be  returned  to  th^_ 
Contractor,  lees  any  amount  paid  out  for  repair©.  ^f 

On  work  guaranteed  for  twelve  months  a  Fum  of  ten  cents  per 
square  yard  for  granite  on  sand,  and  fifteen  cent#^  for  stone  or  brick 
pavementJi  on  concrete,  shall  be  retained  until  the  final  acceptance, 
when  the  said  retained  sum,  less  eny  amount  expended  for  neces- 
sary repairs,  will  l>e  paid. 


du^ 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

THE  OONSTBUOnON  OP  STREET-CAR  TRACKS  IN"  PAVED  STBEE18  AND 

ROADWAYS. 

The  problem  of  how  to  construct  street-car  tracks  in  ttie  best 
manner  in  paved  streets  has  been  troubling  engineers  in  charge 
of  pavement  construction  for  many  years.  In  the  early  days  of 
street-railways,  when  the  streets  were  paved  with  cobblestones  and 
when  street-cars  were  small  and  drawn  by  horses  at  a  speed  of  five 
or  six  miles  an  hour,  this  question  was  not  so  important.  But 
in  the  present  time  of  asphalt  and  other  improved  pavements,  of 
rubber  tires,  bicycles  and  automobiles,  and  with  cars  weighing 
from  10^  to  12  tons  propelled  by  electricity  along  our  streets  at  a 
speed  of  from  eight  to  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  the  importance  of 
good  and  smooth  track-construction,  both  to  the  general  public 
and  to  the  street-car  company,  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  street-car  track  is  detrimental  to 
any  pavement,  but  it  is  a  necessary  evil,  for  it  is  well  recognized  at 
the  present  time  that  no  one  thing  tends  to  develop  and  build  up 
a  city  as  does  a  good  system  of  street-cars. 

The  problem  of  the  construction  of  street-car  tracks  is  very 
different  froq^  that  of  the  ordinary  steam-railways.  The  steam- 
cars  run  on  their  own  right  of  way,  making  stops  only  at  long 
intervals,  and  the  tracks  can  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  give  the  best  results  as  regards  economy  of  construction  and 
maintenance,  with  no  regard  for  the  wishes  of  others,  except  at 
street  or  road  crossings. 

Street-cars,  however,  run  through  public  highways  which  are 
being  used  constantly  by  vehicles,  and  crossed  often  by  pedestrians, 
and  their  construction  must  be  such  as  will  not  only  accommodate 
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their  own  car&,  but  also  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
ordinary'  vehicular  traffic  of  the  street* 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  in  tliiis  connection  that  there" 
are  two  travelling  publics,  the  one  in  the  cars  and  the  other  using 
private  vehicles^  and  while  the  former  uses  the  vehicles  of  ihf 
corporations,  operated  in  a  public  thoroughfare^  any  action  which 
tends  to  discommode  or  interfere  unnecciisanly  with  the  aetioa 
of  the  cars  nnist  dieeommode  to  a  great  extent  a  very  large  pro- 
portion  of  the  travelling  public.  Probably  40  per  cent  of  all  the 
business  men  in  the  average  American  city  of  more  than  100,000 
inhahitante  depend  more  or  less  upon  the  street-cars  for  the 
convenience  every  day. 

The  authorities  of  street-railways,  and  the  cities  in  which  they 
are  operated,  generally  ditTer  considerably  in  their  idea©  of  what  is 
the  pro]>er  construction  for  the  tracks.  Tlie  street-car  eompanies 
are  interested  only  to  perform  their  work  economiciilly.  A  eon- 
Btruction  that  will  allow^  their  rolling-stock  to  be  operated  with  the 
least  amount  of  wear  and  tear  and  will  cost  the  least  for  original 
construction,  m  well  as  maintenance,  is  what  they  desire.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  city  authorities  are  not  interested  to  any  great 
extent,  either  in  the  cost  of  construction  or  maintenance*  Thej 
wish  a  construction  that  can  be  carried  out  with  little  obstruction 
to  the  general  travel  of  the  street,  will  require  but  little  interfer 
ence  with  the  pavement  for  maintenance  and  repairs,  and  present 
little  obstruction  to  the  general  tratlic. 

In  early  track-construction  the  railway  companies  sometimes 
souglit  to  lay  a  rail  that  would  be  very  obstructive  to  travel,  ^lien 
a  track  is  such  that  vehicles  seek  it  in  preference  to  the  street| 
the  operation  of  the  street-cars  is  interfered  with,  and  the  cot&j^P 
panics  seek  every  means  to  prevent  this.  ^\ 

With  the  rough  stone  pavement^  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  the 
special  form  of  the  rail  added  ver}^  little  to  the  general  roughnea^H 
of  the  street,  hut  railway  companies  must  recognize  at  the  present^^ 
time  that  smooth  and  improved  pavements  have  come  to  stay,  and 
that  they  must  adopt  n  method  of  track  construction  that  will  con- 
f^Tm  to  these  pavements.  ^H 

I'he  ideal  construction  seem&  to  he  one  in  which  the  track  ti^H 
a  part  of  the  pavement  itself,  and  not  a  separate  and  definite  part 
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of  the  work,  and  the  track  and  pavement  should  be  studied  to- 
gether as  one  whole.  The  time  of  probable  renewal  of  each  part 
should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  design  of  each  made  so 
as  best  to  accommodate  these  renewals.  This,  however,  is  not  verv 
often  practicable,  from  the  fact  that  it  very  seldom  happens  that 
a  pavement  and  a  railway-track  are  constructed  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  certain  modifications  or  concessions  can  be  agreed  upon 
and  the  best  results  for  both  obtained. 

The  question  should  be  taken  up  by  the  railway  and  city 
authorities  conjointly,  as  if  both  were  owned  and  were  to  be  oper- 
ated by  one  interest;  and  after  the  details  which  would  be  best 
under  this  arrangement  were  determined  upon,  general  modifica- 
tions could  be  made  if  desired,  so  that  the  interest  of  either  party 
would  not  suffer. 

Street-railway  companies,  having  operated  in  public  highways 
for  so  long  a  time,  with  an  inexpensive  construction  determined 
upon  by  themselves,  find  it  very  hard  at  times  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  modem  pavements  and  the  present  city  officials,  but 
they  soon  find  that  it  is  better  economy  as  well  as  better  policy  to 
adopt  a  construction  that  will  be  both  durable  and  satisfactory  to 
the  municipal  authorities. 

The  question  as  to  the  proper  remuneration  to  be  made  to 
municipalities  for  the  use  of  its  highways  for  the  operation  of 
street-cars  has  never  been  definitely  settled.  In  some  cities  it  is 
arrived  at  by  the  company's  paying  a  certain  amount  to  the  city, 
sometimes  based  upon  its  receipts,  the  number  of  passengers 
carried,  or  sometimes  a  lump  sum  determined  upon  in  advance. 

In  some  cities,  also,  the  cost  of  paving  is  settled  in  much  the 
same  way;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  actual  amount  of  the  street  to  be 
cared  for  by  the  railway  company  is  defined  either  in  its  charter  or 
by  special  legislation.  Xo  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  connection 
to  treat  the  question  of  value  from  the  franchise  standpoint,  but 
simply  with  reference  to  the  care  of  the  pavement. 

In  1854  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
incorporating  the  Dorchester  Avenue  Railway  Co.  and  requiring  it 
to  keep  in  repair  the  whole  of  the  bed  of  any  road  in  the  town  of 
Dorchester  in  which  it  might  lay  tracks.  In  the  following:  year, 
however,  this  Act  was  amended  by  a  repeal  of  this  clause  and  the 
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iubstittttion  of  a  provision  requiring  only  that  part  of  the  road 
occupied  hj  the  tracks  to  be  kept  in  repair,  and  defining  lUut 
portion  **  to  be  the  space  between  the  rails  and  so  mueh  on  eacti 
side  thereof  as  sliall  lie  witliin  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the 
extreme  width  of  any  car  or  earriage  naed  thereon,  being  the  ^pace 
from  which  pnblic  travel  is  excluded  during  the  passing  of  said 
car  or  carriage." 

In  Baltimore,  Md,,  the  street-car  companies  pave  and  keep  in 
repair  the  space  between  their  tracks,  and  2  feet  on  each  side* 

In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  ditlerent  conditions  exist  in  regard  to  the 
paving  requirements  by  the  different  companies,  but  in  general  the 
maintenance  of  the  street  between  the  tracks  and  2  feet  outsid<^ 
is  required. 

Although  in  some  locations  no  paving  at  all  is  required  fr* 
the  street-car  companies,  in  ^itw  York  a  bill  was  jiassed  in-  189' 
which  provided  that  onc^fonrth  of  the  costof  repaving  any  street  in 
Brooklyn  in  which  was  operated  a  street -rail  way  should  be  a^es^al 
against  the  company  owning  ^such  tmcL  A  great  many  streets  were 
paved  under  this  lnw,  but  at  the  present  time  no  tax  has  been  col- 
lected from  the  street-car  companies.  This  questiouj  however,  will 
probably  be  settled  by  a  general  New  York  statute  which  will  be 
referred  to  later  on. 

In  Chicago,  111.,  the  conditions  under  which  the  eGmpanies 
now  operate  require  that  ihey  pave  and  maintain  16  feet  in  width 
of  the  street  in  case  of  double  tracks  and  8  feet  in  the  ca^  of 
single  tracks,  with  a  pavement  of  as  good  quality  as  that  of  the  resi 
of  the  tttreet. 

In  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  railway  company  pays  no  special  tax  on 
the  gross  earnings,  is  required  to  do  no  paving  either  betw^een  it* 
tracks  or  other  part  of  the  street  in  which  they  are  located^ 
is  not  required  to  make  pavement  repairs  if  the  streets  -are  dis- 
turbed for  railroad  repair  work,  and  the  concrete  base  on  which  its 
tracks  are  laid  is  put  down  by  the  city. 

In  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  a  readjustment  of  the  terms  of  the  oi 
inaJ  franchise  was  made  in  1878,  when  a  provision  requiring  tlie 
road  to  repave  betw^een  its  tracks  was  changed  so  as  to  read  "  re 
between  itfi  tracks,*'    On  account  of  this  action  there  is  considerabl 
feeling  between  the  taxpayers  and  the  railway  comjMny. 
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In  New  York  City  it  is  held  that  the  different  companies  are 
bound  by  Chapter  676  in  Laws  of  1892,  a  portion  of  which  reads 
as  follows: 

'•  Every  street-railroad,  so  long  aa  it  shall  continue  to  use 
any  of  its  tracks  in  any  street,  avenue,  or  public  place  in  anj 
city  or  village,  shall  pave  and  keep  in  permanent  repair  that 
portion  of  such  ^reet,  avenue,  or  pubHc  place  between  its  tracks 
or  rails  of  its  tracks,  and  two  feet  in  width  outside  of  its 
tracks,  under  the  supervision  of  the  proper  local,  authorities,  and 
whenever  required  by  them  to  do  so,  and  in  such  manner  as  they 
may  prescribe.  In  the  case  of  neglect  of  any  corporation  to  make 
these  pavements  or  repairs  after  the  expiration  of  thirty  days' 
notice  to  do  so,  the  local  authorities  may  make  same  at  the  expense 
of  such  corporation.'^ 

The  street-car  companies,  however,  have  not  always  lived  up 
to  this  requirement,  and  it  vas  stated  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  December,  1896,  that  bills 
aggregating  more  than  $700,000  had  accumulated  against  surface 
railways  on  Manhattan  Island  from  1889  to  1895  inclusive. 

The  street-car  companies  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  have  prob- 
ably expended  more  money  for  pavements  in  city  streets  than  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  In  1892  the  streetrrailways  changed  their 
power  from  horses  to  electricity,  and  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  between  the  companies  and  the  city  authorities  by  which  the 
roads  agreed  to  pave  and  maintain  the  streets  through  \\^ich  they 
operated,  from  curb  to  curb.  The  streets  of  Philadelphia  being 
so  narrow  that  in  most  cases  only  one  track  is  operated  for  each 
street,  a  large  amount  of  street  mileage  is  occupied  by  the  street- 
car companies.  It  is  said  that  on  January  1,  1898,  there  had  been 
expended  by  the  different  companies  for  street  pavement  since 
1892,  T»*hen  the  above  agreement  was  entered  into,  a  sum  amount- 
ing to  about  $12,000,000. 

In  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  railway  company  accepted  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  previously  referred  to  as  far  as  repairs  to  the 
pavement  were  concerned,  but  it  did  not  admit  its  obligation  in 
regard  to  new  pavements.  In  a  test  case  brought  to  settle  this 
point,  the  two  following  questions  were  asked: 

"  Are  the  abutting  owners  on  Lyell  Avenue  liable  for  the  c 
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of  conBtructmg  a  new  pavement  between  tlie  tracks,  the  raiU 
of  the  track^i,  and  2  feet  in  width  outride  of  the  tracks  of  th^ 
Hochesster  Railway  Co.?  Second:  Is  the  duty  of  the  Commt>n 
Council  of  the  city  of  Kochester  to  r^uest  the  railway  corapany  tj> 
conBtruct  a  pavement  hetween  its  traeksj  the  raiU  of  lu  tracks,  and 
for  2  feet  onteide  thereof^  on  Lyell  Aveaue,  befor^^  tiie  eiiy  euu- 
^tnietfi  sucli  pavementj  mandatory?" 

The  court  decided  the  first  question  in  the  negativej  and  the 
gecond  in  the  aiRmiative,  The  railway  company  not  being  a  parly 
to  the  suit,  the  decision  wag  not  accepted  by  them  as  finah  m^{\ 
the  case  h  being  carried  through  the  courts  at  the  pre&ent  time 
in  a  different  form.  The  city  authorities,  however,  have  e^Tied 
out  the  work  of  paving  the  streets  occupied  by  the  railway  com- 
pany, and  have  made  out  the  bills  as  if  the  law  were  in  force. 

In  St,  Loui^,  Mo.,  the  eompaniea  are  required  to  pave  within 
the  tracks  and  1'^  inches  outside  of  the  railSj  with  a  material  ap* 
]  I  roved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works* 

In  Toronto,  Can.,  the  street -car  tracks  are  owned  by  the  city, 
and  in  1891  the  exclusive  privilefre  of  operating  them  wa^  gi^nted 
to  the  Toronto  Railway  Co.  In  the  agreement  made  between  the 
city  and  the  company  it  is  required  that  the  purchaser  shall  main- 
tain the  tie.^,  stringers,  rails,  turnouts,  curves,  etc  in  a  state  of 
thorou^li  efficiency  and  to  the  eatisfaetton  of  the  City  Engineer, 
and  shall  remove,  renew,  or  replace  same  as  circumstances  may 
require  and  as  the  City  Engineer  may  direct.  When  a  street  upon 
which  the  tracks  are  now  laid  is  to  be  paved  in  a  permanent  man- 
ner on  concrete  or  other  foundation^  then  the  purchaser  shall  re- 
aove  the  present  trackis  and  superstructure,  and  repave  the  same 
iccording  to  the  best  modern  practice,  by  improved  rails,  points, 
and  substructure  of  such  description  as  may  be  determined  upon 
by  the  City  Enp:ineer  as  most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  In  tht- 
event  of  the  purchaser  desiring  to  make  any  repairs  or  alterations 
to  the  ties,  stringers,  railSj  turnouts,  cur^^es,  etc,^  on  paved  streets, 
the  purchaser  shall  repave  the  portion  of  the  railway  so  torn  up  at 
his  own  expense. 

When  the  purchaser  desires,  or  is  required,  to  change  any  ex- 
isting tracks  or  substructure  for  the  purpose  nf  opr^ratin^  by  elci?* 
tricity  or  other  motive  power  approved  by  the  City  Engineer  and 
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confirmed  by  the  Council,  the  city  will  lay  down  permanent  pave- 
ment in  conjunction  therewith  upon  the  track  allowance  as  herein 
defined  to  be  occupied  by  said  new  tracks  and  substructures.  This 
at  first  applied  only  to  existing  main  lines  and  thereafter  to  branch 
lines  or  extensions  to  main  lines  and  branches.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  the  company  pays  the  City  Treasurer  $1600  per 
annum  per  mile  of  double  track  and  eig'ht  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts,  and  when  the  receipts  exceed  $1,000,000  ten  per  cent  is  to 
be  paid. 

in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  the  amount  of  pavement  xo 
be  cared  for  by  street-railway  companies  is  provided  for  by  an  Act 
of  Congress  approved  June  11,  1878.    This  requires  that — 

*^  When  any  street  or  avenue  through  which  a  street-railway 
runs  shall  be  paved,  such  railway  company  shall  bear  all  of  the 
expense  for  that  portion  of  the  work  lying  between  the  exterior 
rails  of  the  tracks  of  such  roads  and  for  a  distance  of  2  feet  from 
the  exterior  to  such  track  or  tracks  on  each  side  thereof  and  of 
keeping  same  in  repair,  but  the  said  railway  company,  having 
conformed  to  the  grades  established  by  the  Commissioners,  may 
use  such  cobblestones  or  Belgian  blocks  for  paving  their  tracks  or 
the  spaces  between  their  tracks  as  the  Commissioners  may  direct." 

Much  the  same  conditions  and  requirements  exist  in  European 
as  in  American  cities  in  regard  to  the  pavement  between  the  tracks, 
although  the  street-car  mileage  is  much  less  than  in  American  cities 
of  the  same  population. 

The  construction  of  railways  in  Great  Britain  is  governed  by 
the  Tramways  Act  of  1870.  As  regards  pavements,  it  provides  that 
the  companies  shall  repair  and  maintain  the  space  between  the* 
tracks  and  18  inches  on  each  side.  If  not  properly  done  it  may, 
after  seven  days'  notice,  be  done  by  the  road  authorities  and 
charged  to  the  company. 

In  Amsterdam,  Holland,  the  street-car  company  is  obliged  to 
put  the  streets  in  good  order  after  construction  and  to  maintain 
them  between  the  rails  and  20  inches  on  each  side,  and  where  the 
street  is  not  paved  this  same  space  is  required  to  be  paved  by  the 
company.  In  addition  to  this  the  street-car  company  pays  the  city 
the  sum  of  $600,000  for  general  widening  of  streets,  construction 
and  paving  of  new  roads,  the  building  of  new  and  changing  and 
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iiudoning  of  uld  bridges^  the  iiliing  and  earthing  over  eauals  and 
loviug  sewer-pi  pus. 

The  city  of  Berlin^  Germany,  has  a  very  ekbonite  and  ^j)ccific 
contract  ^ith  the  street-mihvay  companies.  The  requirements  for 
laying  and  maintaining  pa\omentB  are  entered  into  in  great  del 
hut  in  t!ie  main  compel  tla-  companies  to  hiy  a  pei^anent  pav 
nientj  T»4ienever  the  remain  der  of  the  street  is  so  paved^  on  the 
epace  occupied  by  the  tracks  and  to  a  distance  of  13  inches  on  boi 
ddes  of  each  rail  They  are  aUo  required  to  keep  the  pavemen 
bL4\vcen  their  raib  and  26  inches  outside  of  the  outer  rails  in  good 
condition. 

In  Hamburgh  Germany,  a  contract  between  the  city  and  om 
of  the  largest  of  the  railway  com|>anies  requires  tlie  company  for 
a  period  of  twenty-five  years  from  1898  to  pay  the  city  in  lieu  of 
any  paving  or  street-cleaning  a  charge  of  1  pfennig  (l  cent)  per 
pajfsscngur  carried  for  a  cash  fare  and  ^vq  per  cent  on  commutation 
tickets. 

In  Vienna,  Austria,  the  etreet^car  company  is  obliged  to  pa 
and  niaintrtin  a  space  of  Si  feet  in  width  for  each  track. 

The  above  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  requirements  in  a  num- 
her  of  cities  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  as  regards  the  cost  of 
keejnng  the  portion  of  the  latreets  occupied  by  street-ear  tiaclLs 
well  paved. 

locfttioiL 

The  location  of  the  street-car  tracks  is  important  and  shon 
be  and  is  geoerally  under  the  direction  of  the  city  authorities. 
a  rule,  it  is  better  that  they  be  located  in  the  centre  of  the  street, 
but  in  ease  any  large  tract  of  land  adjacent  to  a  street  is  occupied 
by  park.s,  cemeteries,  or  other  public  grounds,  it  is  often  more  con- 
venient for  the  geneml  public  that  the  trackE  be  located  on  one  side. 
This  gives  some  space  for  general  traffic  and  generally  will  acccmi' 
modate  that  portion  of  the  public  using  street-cars  better,  as,  in  the 
case  of  lx>th  cemeteries  and  parks,  the  majority  of  the  passengers 
on  that  portion  of  the  line  will  be  on  the  side  where  the  track 
located  and  so  be  able  to  take  the  car  without  entering  the  street 

In  countr}^  roads  outside  of  villages  it  vdU  be  more  satisfaetoi 
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to  have  the  location  on  one  side,  as  that  will  leave  the  centre  of 
the  road  free  for  general  travel.  In  such  case  the  space  between 
the  tracks,  in  many  instances,  need  not  be  paved,  and  where  the 
roadway  is  not  improved  to  any  great  width  the  track  can  often  be 
laid  outside  of  the  improvement.  In  speaking  on  this  point,  in  a 
paper  before  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  read  in  De- 
cember, 1896,  Mr.  James  Owen  says: 

"  On  a  50-foot  roadway  a  20-foot  driveway  in  the  centre,  the 
track  on  each  side  and  within  9  feet  of  access  to  houses,  gives  good 
siatisfaction,  preserves  the  driveway,  and  lessens  repairs. 

'*  In  a  60-foot  roadway  and  li-foot  driveway  outside  the  tracks, 
all  the  requirements  are  attained.  In  a  roadway  of  less  than  50 
feet  the  tracks  must  of  necessity  be  in  the  centre.  Where  only  one 
track  is  laid  on  a  country  road  the  track  should  be  on  one  side  with 
the  switches  toward  the  centre. 

"  Whenever  a  track  is  laid  in  the  centre  of  a  country  road  it 
should  always  be  paved  with  some  material  whether  the  road  as 
well  is  improved  or  not." 

In  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  the  roadway  is  extremely  wide,  and 
parks  are  located  in  the  centre,  sodded  with  grass,  and  in  many 
places  set  out  with  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs.  In  many  other 
streets  in  and  near  Boston  the  tracks  are  located  on  a  strip  given 
up  wholly  to  them. 

Canal  Street,  New  Orieans,  is  170  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  the 
sidewalks  are  18  feet  in  width.  In  the  centre  of  the  street  is  a 
space  GO  feet  wide,  called  *'  neutral  strip,''  in  which  four  lines  of 
street-ear  tracks  are  laid.  On  each  side  of  the  "  neutral  strip  " 
are  carriage  driveways  37  feet  3  inches  wide.  This  street  is  paved 
with  asphalt,  the  entire  cost  being  borne  by  the  city,  including  the 
*^  neutral  strip,"  which  is  wholly  occupied  by  railway  companies. 

The  first  charter  for  a  street-railway  company  in  Massachu- 
setts was  granted  by  the  Legislature  to  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
Company  of  Boston  in  18r)3,  and  about  the  same  time  the  first 
street-railway  track  was  laid  on  Fourth  Avenue  in  New  York 
City.  A  '"  rail-bus  "  was  built  and  operated  for  a  short  time  in  the 
latter  city  by  John  Stephenson  in  1832.  Tlie  first  horse-railroad 
was  operated  in  January,  1858. 

In  Paris  the  first  tramway  was  constructed  in  1853,  although. 
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not  ?ery  much  developed  during  the  first  twenty  years;  while  the 
fir&t  street-car  lines  in  London  and  in  Glasgow  were  constructed 
by  Americans  in  1860,  These  early  companies  were  very  crude  ia 
their  operation  and  conetruction  uh  compared  with  the  present 
time.  The  first  rail  was  practically  a  piece  of  flat  iron  spiked  to 
a  stringer  with  a  groove  in  which  the  flange  of  the  wheel  ran;  but 
as  traffic  increased  a  more  substantial  rail  waB  required,  and  that 
shown  in  Fig.  19  was  adopted.    This  was  spiked  to  the  stringer. 


I 


^L-, 


Fig.  1@. 

which  itself  rented  on  ties.  The  spikes  and  taiU  would  soon 
come  loosened  and  the  joints  rough  and  uneven,  but  with  the 
light  cars  of  the  time  thej  could  be  UBcd^  although  tu  the  great 
discomfort  of  the  passengers. 

Fig,  20  repre^^rnts  ii  ear-rail  of  the  same  t^'^pe  med  on  ctirves. 


L-J-. 


FiQ.  20, 


The  sharp  edge  of  Fig.  Ifl  made  it  very  difficult  for  teams  to  crofift  ! 
the  tracks,  and  consequently  the  type   shown  in   Fig,   21   was 
adopted.     This  allow^s  heavily  loaded  teams  to  cross  the  tracks 
more  rapidly,  hut  gives  no  better  service  to  either  cars  or  pas.sen^ 
gers. 

Fig,  ^2  shows  a  further  development  with  a  groove  for 
flange  of  the  wheel,  but  withont  the  modification  of  Fig,  21»  allaw^ 
ing  the  passage  of  wagons  over  the  tracks. 

Fig.  2Z  shows  w^bat  was  generally  known  as  the  centre-beari 
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rail.  This  is  practically  Fig.  22  doubled.  It  has  been  claimed  by 
many,  if  not  admitted  by  the  companies  themselves,  that  the  main 
object  of  this  rail  was  to  make  the  track  as  obnoxious  as  possible 
to  vehicular  traffic,  and  any  one  who  has  seen  this  construction 
in  a  paved  street  can  see  that  it  has  pretty  successfully  accom- 
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Fig.  21. 


1  iG.  22. 
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Fio.  23. 


plished  its  purpose.  When  it  is  laid  in  duplicate,  with  two  rails 
on  one  stringer  as  it  existed  in  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York  City, 
in  the  spring  of  1900,  it  would  seem  as  if  it  had  fulfilled  its  pur- 
poise  beyond  the  utmo^^t  expectations?  of  the  street-ear  companies 
themBelvee.    It  was  expected  that  when  one  side  of  the  rail  was 
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worn  out  it  could  be  turned  end  for  end  and  used  on  the  other 
side- 

About  this  time  an  attempt  wa^^  made  to  construct  a  rail  with 
a  renewable  head,  it  being  recognized  that  while  the  head  of  the 
rail  might  be  worn  out,  the  lower  part  and  bate  would  he  as  good 
a8  ever.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  tlie  rails  were  made  in  two 
parts,  so  that  when  it  was  worn  it  could  be  taken  out  and  renewed 
without  disturbing  the  ties  or  the  base  of  the  rail  even.  Fig.  24 
ghowg  a  type  of  this  rail. 


Fio.  U. 

Fig.  25  shows  a  rail  built  somewhat  on  this  plan,  hut  differing^ 
in  detail,  the  rail  itself  being  supported  on  iron  chairs  which  were 
jipiked  to  the  ticf*.    Quite  a  large  quantity  of  these  rails  w*as  used 
in  Brooklyn^  N.  Y. 

When  it  became  necessary  in  the  development  of  street-rail- 
ways to  change  the  power  from  horses  to  electricity,  it  was  eooa 
discovered  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  operate  the  ears  on  much 
of  the  construction  that  has  been  described.  Consequently  new 
forms  of  mil  were  attempted,  and  steel  was  used  in  their  con- 
struction. Fig.  26  shows  the  girder  rail  that  w^as  designed  prac- 
ticaily  on  the  linei  of  Fig*  23,  with  all  of  its  objectionable 
features. 
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Fig.  35. 


Fig.  26. 
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Fig.  27  showe  what  is  Rnown  as  the  iide-bearing  rail.  This 
form,  with  ifhght  modifications,  has  been  used  perhaps  more  in 
American  cities  than  any  othur  typo.  It  makeg  a  good  roadway 
for  vehieks,  but  it  k  difficult  for  a  loaded  team  to  turn  out  froiri 
the  track.  On  account  also  of  its  wide  tram  it  in  very  difficult  to 
pave  up  to  it  with  any  kind  of  block  pavement,  as  any  little  si^t- 
tlement  at  the  end  of  a  block  will  bring  the  block  below  the  tram 
of  the  railj  when  abnormal  wear  will  arise  and  a  rut  soon  form* 


Fig.  37. 


Fig.  28  shows  a  grooved  rail  that  has  been  used  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  N"ew  York  City  and  is  known  as  the  Trilby  rail.  The  lip 
of  this  rail  is  extended  to  a  coniiderable  distance  beyond  the 
groove,  allowing  the  wheel  of  any  Ychicle  whose  wheel-base  is. 
slightly  leesi  than  the  gauge  of  the  track  to  run  on  the  iron  lip 
rather  than  inside^  aR  it  otherwise  would,  with  the  liability  of 
forming  a  rut.  This  has  the  same  objection  as  regards  paving 
as  Fig.  27,  and  the  lip  of  the  rail  is  abo  kept  a  short  distance 
below  the  head.  This  is  objectionable,  because  it  providers 
a  guide  to  a  certain  extent  for  wheels  and  serves  to  keep 
the  horses  travelling  on  the  track,  as  they  easily  learn  the  line  of 
least  resistance  anrl  are  gnided  by  very  slight  changes.  The  t>*ijical 
rail  should  be  one  that  would  neither  invite  nor  repel  traffic,  and 
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of  such  shape  that  horses  could  not  tell  whether  the  wheels  were 
or  were  not  following  the  track. 


-tj 


Fig.  29. 


Fig.  29  shows  a  modification  of  this  rail,  designed  by  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Brooklyn  Heights  Railway  Co.,  which  avoid 
objections  spoken  of. 
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The  street'Car  companiee  obJL'ct  to  the  grooved  rail  on  aeconiit 
of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  groove  is  kept  clean.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  with  electric  traction*  Thi?  last  rail  was  de- 
signed especially  with  the  groove  formed  in  snch  a  way  that  it 
would  be  kept  clean  by  the  action  of  the  wheel-flange. 

Pig.  30  shows  a  section  of  a  grooved  rail  used  by  the  West  End 
Street-Car  Co.  of  Boston.  This  has  a  lip  with  a  groove  quite  a  dis- 
tance below  the  slot  of  the  rail  and  would  be  a  decided  guide  to 
wheels. 


Fio.  30. 


Fig.  31  shows  a  section  of  a  rail  used  in  the  Boston  subway. 
This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  simple  tee  rail  with  a  flange  bolted  on, 
forming  a  groove.  This,  being  used  in  the  subway  is  of  course  not 
objectionable. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  tee  rail  as  used  on  steam-rail- 
roads is  the  most  economical  rail  for  any  track,  and  the  modifica- 
tions here  shown  are  made  on  account  of  the  pavement  and  other 
requirements  peculiar  to  street-railways,  but  on  country  roads 
where  traflic  is  comparatively  light,  and  the  rails  form  no  great 
obstruction  on  account  of  location,  etc.,  the  rail  as  shown  in  Fig. 
32  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  to  the  railway  company  and  no 
detriment  to  the  public. 

The  street-car  companies  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  permanent 
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const  ruction  in  the  improved  pavemeEts,  and  for  the  last  four  or 
five  3*earB  have  been  experinienting  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the 
best  and  most  economical  method  of  construction. 

Fig,  33  ^lums  a  section  of  a  track  a*;  laid  on  a  street  paved  with 
asphalt  in  Buffalo  bj  the  Buifalo  Railway  Co.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  both  tiut  and  rails  rest  on  coneretf,  giving  a  congtruction 
that  is  abeohitely  rigid,  except  what  resilience  is  gained  from  the 
elasticity  of  the  tie&.  In  speaking  of  this  pkn^  a  representative 
of  the  company  says  that  tlicy  have  used  concrete  conFtruction  in 
Buffalo  sinc«>  1897.  The  rails  themselves  rest  directly  on  concrete 
beams  and  are  held  to  gauge  by  tie-rods.  In  this  construction  the 
eoijcrete  beam  wa^  formed  and  allowed  to  set,  and  then  the  rails 
were  placed  upon  the  beams  with  steel  ties^  and,  after  being  snr- 


CQTg 


Fio,  33. 

faced  with  wedges,  the  spac(^  between  the  concrete  beam  and  the 
rail  was  filled  with  grouting. 

In  18J)9.  however,  t^he  construction  was  changed  to  that  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  Tlie  rails  w^ere  9  inchest  ilccp  and  GO  feet  long. 
They  were  drilled  for  tie-rodp  every  10  feet  and  with  one  hole  only 
at  each  end,  the  rail  being  temporarily  fastened  with  spliced  bai?. 
Oak  ties  5  inches  hj  \  inches  by  T  feet  were  used,  spaced  5  feet  from 
centre  to  centre,  every  other  tie  being  tamped  with  crushed  stone 
and  the  surfacing  and  lining  hein<,'  done  by  means  of  these  ties. 
The  alternate  ties  were  then  tamped  with  concrete  their  entire 
length,  and  a  beam  of  concrete  about  ^  inches  deep  and  15  inches 
wide  was  laid  under  the  rail.  The  use  nf  the  Ftone-tnmped  ties  was 
for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  work,  as  tlie  track  could  be  spiked, 
gauged,  lined,  and  surface*!  by  means  of  them  quicker  than  if  the 
concrete  beam  was  first  made. 
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In  places  where  common  paving  was  used  the  amount  of  con- 
crete included  in  the  above  statement  was  all  that  was  required,  but 
nrhere  block  paving  was  laid  the  space  between  the  ties  and  for  a 
distance  of  2  feet  outside  of  the  rail  was  filled  with  a  6-inch  layer  of 
concrete  as  a  foundation  for  the  paving.  All  concrete  was  laid  of  the 
best  grade  of  Portland  cement  in  the  proportion  of  .one  part  of 
cement,  three  of  sand,  and  five  of  broken  stone. 

During  the  process  of  spiking,  lining,  etc.,  the  rails  were  joined 
temporarily  with  space-bars,  two  bolts  only  being  used  to  a  joint. 
After  the  concrete  had  set  for  72  hours  the  bolts  were  removed 
and  the  joints  electrically  welded.  For  this  purpose  an  ordinary 
Bessemer  bar,  3  inches  wide,  1  inch  thick,  and  15  inches  long  was 
used,  one  on  each  side  of  the  web  of  the  rail,  and  three  welds  were 
made  on  a  joint,  one  at  each  end  of  the  bar  and  one  at  the  point 
where  the  rails  abutted.  The  company  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  introduce  expansion-joints  to  take  care  of  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion, and  in  the  spring  of  1900  still  thought  that  they  were  right. 

The  company  states  that  under  the  old  method  they  could  lay 
aboufr  600  feet  of  track  per  day,  but  with  that  just  described  they 
were  able  to  lay  2500  feet  in  the  same  time.  The  officials  say  all 
their  track  on  concrete  beam  is  in  first-class  shape,  making  very 
smooth  riding,  with  little  or  no  inequalities  in  the  surface. 

Fig.  34  shows  the  construction  in  a  common  stone  pavement. 


Fig.  84. 

It  differs  from  the  above  in  having  the  concrete  only  under  the 
ties  and  in  the  beam  under  the  rails.  It  will  be  noticed  in  Fig.  33 
as  well  as  Fig.  34  that,  although  the  street  itself  is  paved  with 
asphalt,  the  space  between  the  rails  and  tracks  is  paved  with  stone. 
It  is  without  doubt  more  economical  for  the  railway  company. 
Fig.  35  shows  the  standard  tie-construction  of  the  Borough  of 
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BrookljHj  New  York  Citj^  ag  established  by  the  Department  of 
Highways  for  streets  paved  with  stone  on  ii  concrete  base.  This 
requires  B  inches  of  concrete  nuder  the  ties,  and  would  make  a 
thickness  between  the  ties  of  12  inches. 

Fig.  36  shows  the  construction  recommended  with  a  concrete 
beam  under  the  same  eonditions  as  above,  A  portion  of  track  was 
constructed  in  this  manner  in  1890.  No  staudai^d  has  been  adopted 
at  the  present  time  for  an  asphalt  pavement. 

In  Toronto,  Can,,  by  the  terms  of  an  agreement  between  the 
city  and  the  Toronto  Railway  Co.,  a  permanent  track-construction 
was  required  whenever  the  streets  should  he  paved  with  a  per- 
manent pavement. 

Fig.  37  shows  a  section  of  a  track  as  per  their  standard  adopted 
in  1892.  The  rail  weighed  73  pounds  per  yard,  but  it  is  said  at 
the  present  time  that  with  their  ex|>erience  they  would  now  hiy  a 
heavier  rail.  This  was  one  of  the  firs^t,  if  not  the  first,  of  the  attempts 
made  to  lay  street-car  rails  on  a  firm  concrete  base,  and  has  proved 
entirely  satisfactory.  In  the  early  asphalt  pavements  the  space 
between  the  rails  and  tracks  was  paved  with  asphalt,  but  from  tlic 
ejcperience  there  it  has  been  deemed  heat  in  the  future  to  pave  that 
space  with  blocks.  At  first  granite  was  used,  but  so  much  coni- 
plaint  was  made  by  bicjclista  that  Scoria  blocks  imported  from 
England  were  used  instead*  In  189S  there  were  laid  29.9  miles  of 
single  track,  at  an  expense  of  $322,555;  in  1803,  26,1  miles  of 
single  trauk,  at  an  expense  of  $392,030;  in  1891,  9.8  miles  of  single 
track,  at  an  expense  of  $116,942.61. 

In  Sions  City,  la.,  in  1897  street  pavements  of  brick  and  asphalt 
were  ordered  for  streets  in  which  were?  located  the  tracks  of  the 
Sioux  City  Traction  Co,  After  studying  the  situation,  the  company 
adopted  the  plan  shown  in  Fig.  38  for  asphalt  pavements.  The 
construction  for  brick  pavements  was  the  same  except  that  the 
groove  was  made  by  a  specially  shaped  brick.  The  company  had 
used  tee  rails  in  some  instances  without  any  objection  being  made^ 
and  for  that  reason  64nch  tee  rails^  60  feet  long,  were  adopted  to 
be  laid  on  steel  ties  apaced  3  feet  from  centre  to  centre.  The  rails 
were  Joined  by  26-inch  bolt-spliced  bars  and  separated  by  |  x  1|- 
incb  steel  tie- rods,  spaced  7  feet  6  inches  between  centres. 

Under  each  rail  were  laid  continuous  beame  of  Portland- 
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cement  concrete  nf  ao  average  width  of  15  inches  and  a  depth  of 
9  inches.  At  the  Joints  the  rails  rested  upon  a  steel  plate 
f"K6"x'34'^  hedded  on  a  concrete  beam.  The  concrete  of  the 
boani  was  formed  of  one  part  of  Portland  cement^  two  and  oiii-- 
half  parts  of  sand,  and  five  parts  of  broken  stone.  On  curves  and 
in  8t>ecirtl  work,  instead  of  the  concrete  beam,  oak  ties  were  usi4 
bedded  in  6  inches  of  concrete  similar  to  that  above  described. 
After  the  subgrade  had  been  prepared  the  rails  were  placed  in 
position »  the  track  made  np,  surfaced,  linedj  and  gauged,  resting 
on  wooden  blocks  placed  under  each  rail  every  8  or  10  feet*  The 
contractor  then  excavated  under  the  rails  and  placed  in  position 
the  wooden  forms  of  the  bennii^. 

The  concrete  for  the  foundation  of  the  pavement  was  then 
laid  between  the  rails,  being  thoroughly  tamped-  up  under  the 
ties  so  as  to  fill  the  corrugations.  After  this  concrete  had  receivpfl 
one  day's  set*  the  wooden  forms  were  removed  and  the  concrete 
beam  placed  in  the  trench  which  was  left  for  it,  and  thoroughlj 
tamped  up  under  the  rail  so  as  to  cover  the  rail-tlange,  Tlie  eon* 
trrete  in  the  beams  was  allowed  to  set  for  eight  days  before  thi^ 
track  was  used.  ^M 

During  these  eight  days  the  track  was  naturally  exposed  to 
ifhonges  of  temperature,  and  as  it  was  laid  during  extreniely  hot 
weather,  the  temperature  changes  were  extreme  bctweea  day  and 
night.  The  amount  of  expansion  and  contraction  was  found  to 
be  from  3  lo  4|  niches  in  400  feet.  In  order  to  protect  the  track 
from  these  changes  in  temperature,  the  rails  were  covered  with 
V-shapcd  troughs  made  from  boards  12  inches  wide  and  7  feet  6 
inches  long,  so  that  the  trough  could  be  set  between  the  tie-rodfi. 

In  a  brick  pavement  where  sand  was  to  be  used  on  the  foun- 
dation, the  rails  were  covered  with  sand  previous  to  placing  the 
troughs  over  tbenu  In  the  asphalt  pavement  the  troughs  wero 
used  until  the  beam  was  put  in^  when  the  toothing-blocks  were 
laid  as  fast  m  the  beam  was  constructed,  affording  the  same  pro 
tcction  from  temperature  as  did  the  sand  on  the  brick  stree 
This  device  successfully  prevented  any  trouble  from  expanaion. 

On  the  brick  streets  on  the  outside  of  the  rails  the  brick  waa 
laid  up  close  to  the  head  of  the  rail,  the  space  hetwccn  the  two 
flanges  of  the  rail  being  filled  with  cement  mortar,  but  on  the 
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inside  special  brick  were  provided,  made  of  such  shape  that  they 
would  extend  under  the  head  and  butt  up  tightly  against  the 
flange.  On  the  asphalt  streets  toothing-blocks  were  laid  alternately 
as  headers  and  stretchers,  the  space  between  the  flange  being  filled 
as  before.  On  the  inside,  however,  the  blocks  were  brought  to 
within  \\  inches  of  the  head  of  the  rail,  and  the  space  between  the 
block  and  flange  to  within  \\  inches  of  the  top,  being  filled  with 
cement  mortar,  and  the  space  above  this  cement  mortar  being  filled 
with  specially  prepared  asphaltic  cement,  the  street-car  company 
running  a  car  over  the  track  to  form  a  groove  with  the  flange  of  a 
wheel.  It  is  said  that,  although  this  track  was  laid  in  the  hottest 
weather,  none  of  the  joints  opened  in  the  winter,  and  a  care- 
ful examination  could  discover  only  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
joints. 

The  above  description  was  taken  from  the  Street  Railway  Jour- 
nal for  August,  1898. 

In  March,  1900,  the  general  manager  of  this  road  saysc  "  We 
have  not  expended  one  penny  in  maintaining  it  since  it  was  put 
in,  and  I  consider  it  as  nearly  a  permanent  roadbed-construction 
as  I  have  ever  seen." 

Fig.  39  shows  the  construction  adopted  by  the  Third  Avenue 


^  Fig  39. 

Bailway  Co.  of  New  York  City  when  it  substituted  electric  trac- 
tion for  cables.  It  is  not  intended  to  show  the  entire  detail  of 
the  work,  but  only  that  which  would  affect  the  pavement.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  rail  is  the  regularly  adopted  Trilby  rail  set  on 
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a  wooden  creoBoted  beam.  The  object  of  this  beam  m  to  give  a 
certain  amount  of  elasticity  to  the  tracks  so  as  to  make  it  smoother 
iumX  more  comfortaUe  to  passengers.  The  yokes  were  spaced  5 
feet  aimrt  from  centre  to  centre. 

The  above  coostniction  was  used  on  the  subsidiary  liae^,  but 
on  Third  Avenue  proper  the  form  of  the  yoke  was  somewhat 
changed,  and  instead  of  the  creos^oted  beam  a  heavy  spring  was 
used  resting  upon  the  yoke,  and  upon  which  the  rail  rested.  Tbia 
spring  is  so  designed  that  when  the  centre  is  depressed  the  endi 
rise  J  prei?enting  a  corrugated  surface  of  such  strength  that  it  is 
estimated  that  it  will  sustain  a  weight  of  from  10^000  to  12,000 
pounds.  The  springs  are  4  inches  wide,  and  the  detlcetion  at  the 
passage  of  a  loaded  car  carrying  about  0400  pounds  on  each  wheel 
is  alxTut  ^  of  an  inch  and  is  noticeahle  from  the  street, 

From  a  pavement  standpoint  it  would  seem  that  a  wood  con- 
struction would  be  better  than  the  spring,  especially  if  laid  in  aa 
asjihalt  pavement,  as  a  real  deflection  of  ^  of  an  inch  would 
break  the  joint  between  the  asphalt  and  the  rail  enough  to  per- 
mit the  entrance  of  moisture^  which  would  naturally  lead  to  dis- 
integration. In  Third  Avenuej  however j  the  pavement  outside  ! 
of  the  track  is  granite  bloek.  but,  the  space  between  the  conduit- 
elot  and  the  rail  l>elng  so  narrow,  it  was  deemed  best  to  pave  this 
with  asphalt.  Concrete  was  kid  to  within  2  inches  of  the  top  of 
the  rail,  wlien  about  1  inch  of  asphalt  pavement  was  spread  over 
the  surface  in  which  was  bedded  a  specially  designed  grillwork 
of  f'inch  cast-iron  bars,  forming  squares  about  3|  inches  in  size. 
More  asphalt  was  then  tilled  in  on  top  of  that  first  laid,  ia  ana 
around  the  iron^  and  thoroughly  rolled  and  compacted  so  that  its 
finished  surface  was  in  a  straight  line  between  the  slot  and  the 
head  of  the  rail 

Fig*  40  represents  the  permanent  construction  of  rallway^J 
tracks  in  an  asphalt  street  in  Detroit^  Mich*  This  shows  th^f 
space  between  the  tracks  and  rails  paved  with  brick  or  ston^^ 
hlocks.  The  special  part  of  this  construction  is  the  tie-bar  which 
is  bolted  to  the  base  of  the  rail,  there  being  no  connection  at  all  . 
between  the  webs  as  in  the  other  methods  heretofore  shown.  The  » 
Detroit  Railway  Co*  consider  that  this  method  of  construction  is 
a  success.    While  the  tie  connecting  the  webs  of  the  rail  is  not 
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particularly  objectionable  in  an  asphalt  pavement,  as  the  concrete 
is  filkd  all  around  it,  it  is  decidedly  so  in  a  stone  block  pavement. 
It  often  happens  that  the  ties  are  not  exactly  square  with  the 
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track,  and,  in  any  erent,  it  makea  it  necessary  to  nse  a  certain 
ntunber  of  courses  of  blocks  between  the  ties,  which  often  makaa 
^the  Joints  wider  than  h  desired. 

Fig.  41  shows  the  tie-construction  in  an  asphalt  pavement  in 
Cincinnati,  0.    This  city  was  one  of  the  first  cities  to  adopt  con- 
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Crete  construction,  and,  as  is  shown  in  the  eut^  lays  concrete  under 
all  the  ties  and,  in  the  case  of  asphalt^  over  them  as  well,  so  that 
the  tie  is  entirely  surroundec]  Aiith  concrete.  Yery  satisfactory  re- 
enlts  have  becD  obtained  from  this  kind  of  construction, 

Tb  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  when  a  street  is  permanently 
paved  the  city  orders  the  street-car  company  to  constrnct  a  per- 
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manent  pavement  between  its  tracks  and  for  a  space  of  2  fe 
outside.  If  the  company  shows  no  dispoBition  to  do  this,  the  city 
authorities  advertise  the  work  and  have  it  done  under  a  separate 
contract  from  the  pavement  ])roper,  and  the  expense  of  the  &aine 
is  charged  to  the  street-railway  company.  While  this  method 
might  bring  about  some  conflict  on  account  of  having  two  con- 
tractors on  the  same  street,  at;  a  matter  of  fact  the  work  of  the 
street-railway  company  has  always  been  performed  by  the  same 
contractor  as  the  street  pavement. 

Fig.  42  shows  the  construction  UBed  in  Hochester  in  189S. 
This  plan  is  peculiar  in  that  the  ties  are  all  made  of  old  raik. 


FiO,  43, 


The  work  was  all  double  track,  and  every  third  tie  was  carri^ 
across  to  both  tracks:  and  as  the  rails  were  rigidly  bolted  to  tlm 
ties,  the  entire  work  was  really  one  piece  of  construction.  As 
the  Sioux  City  work  previously  described,  the  track  was  gaugi 
lined  up,  and  blocked  up  to  grade  before  any  concrete  work  w 
perfonued.  The  concrete  between  and  under  the  ties,  as  well  as 
in  the  concrete  beam  under  the  rail,  was  then  laid  and  thoroughly 
tamped  under  and  about  the  old  and  new  rails.  The  concrete  in 
the  track-constmction  is  composed  of  one  part  of  Portland 
ceioent,  three  of  sand,  and  six  of  stone.  This  particular  con- 
struction relates  to  brick  pavement.  Where  wooden  ties  are  used 
instead  of  the  iron  ones  just  described,  the  concrete  extends  under 
and  between  the  ties  as  in  the  Cincinnati  construction. 

Fig,  43  shows  the  Rochester  construction  for  asphalt  with  ihe 
concrete  beams.    The  space  between  the  rails  is  paved  with  stone 
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blocks^  the  asphalt  being  lisdd  up  to  the  outside  of  the  rail.  In 
this  instance  the  rails  were  clamped  to  a  concrete  beam  as  shown 
in  Fig.  44,  there  being  three  clamps  to  a  30-foot  rail,  and  five  ta 
one  60  feet  in  length.  A  cushion  of  asphalt  mastic  i  inch  thick 
is  laid  on  top  of  the  concrete  bea^pi  to  make  the  bearing  of  the  rail 
more  elastic.    Attention  is  called  to  the  provision  made  for  drain- 
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age,  should  any  water  seep  through  the  joints  of  the  blocks  down  to 
the  sand  cushion.  It  will  be  noticed  that  drain-tiles  are  laid  about 
1  foot  inside  of  the  outside  rails,  in  about  the  same  location  as  in 
the  Toronto  plan.  • 

In  1897  it  was  necessary  in  an  extension  to  some  street-rail- 
way lines  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  to  construct  a  track  in  an  asphalt 
pavement  already  laid.    In  this  particular  instance  the  concrete 
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beam  was  undoubtedly  the  cheapest,  m  it  admitted  of  a  track 
beicg  eoBstruetod  witli  the  least  disturhance  of  the  pavetnent 
Two  channeb  to  receive  the  rails  were  cut  in  the  asphalt^  12 
inches  wide  at  tlie  surface  and  18  inches  at  the  bottom,  a  total 
depth  of  18  inches.  Channels  were  also  cut  tmnBYersely  dawn 
the  top  of  the  concrete  beam  for  placing  the  tie-bars,  which  con- 
sisted of  angle-irons  to  which  the  rails  were  bolted.  The  methoJ' 
in  detail  is  shown  in  Fig<  45.    In  cutting  through  the  asphalt  it 
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irafl  found  cheaper  to  burn  through  the  wearing  surface  with 
Ko.  8  iron  wire^  heated  by  connecting  it  with  the  trolley  wii 
ftlready  erected  overhead,  and  stretching  the  iron  wire  along  the 
lines  marked  for  the  edges  of  the  opening. 
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Fig,  46  showi^  the  construction  adopted  in  Minneapolis  by  tlie 
Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  Co,     The  method  of  construction  was  * 
^eacrib-^d  by  Mr.  Cappelen  in  a  ditcuseion  on  the  '*  Influence  of 
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liails  on  Pavement  '*  before  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En^ 
gineers: 

"  The  ties  were  first  laid  on  a  prepared  subgrade  6  to  8  feet 
apart,  and  the  rails  lined  up  and  temporarily  fastened  to  the  ties. 
Cast-iron  joints  were  made  and  a  concrete  beam  put  in  between 
the  ties.  The  ties  were  then  pulled  out  and  the  space  filled  and 
the  balance  of  the  street  concreted.  The  rails  were  also  spiked  to 
the  concrete  beam  as  soon  as  it  was  in  place.  The  track  was  kept 
in  perfect  alignment  in  this  way.  After  discussing  the  work  as 
it  progressed  a  further  modification  in  constructing  the  beam  was 
adopted.  As  it  was  not  always  possible  to  follow  with  the  con- 
crete work  of  the  street  proper  as  fast  as  the  beam  was  built,  a 
good  bond  was  not  obtained  between  the  beam  and  the  other  con- 
crete; so  the  method  was  changed.  The  ordinary  concrete  was 
put  down  outside  and  inside  of  the  rails,  forming  a  rough  groove 
about  8  inches  deep,  15  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  18  to  20 
inches  at  the  top.  In  this  groove  as  soon  as  it  was  built  the  beam 
of  concrete  was  placed.  Otherwise  the  construction  was  as  be- 
fore.'' 

The  cost  of  this  work  as  stated  by  Mr.  Cappelen  was  about 
$33,908  per  mile  of  double  track,  including  the  asphalt  pavement. 

When  the  street-car  service  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  was  remodelled 
several  years  ago,  the  principle  of  having  the  track-construction  a 
part  of  the  pavement  was  recognized,  and  concrete  was  laid  on  the 
street  as  if  the  pavement  only  were  to  be  laid.  The  rails  were  of 
the  side-bearing  pattern,  7  inches  deep  and  7  inches  wide  at  the 
base,  and  were  laid  directly  on  the  concrete  base  and  the  blocks 
paved  in  about  them. 

The  foregoing  illustrations  of  street-car  track-construction  show 
very  conclusively  that  the  street-railway  companies  realize  and 
understand  that  the  best  method  is  the  most  economical,  and  that 
the  different  companies  are  earnestly  searching  for  what  is  the  best 
method. 

In  determining  the  exact  construction  of  a  street-railway  track 
for  any  street,  there  must  be  taken  into  consideration  the  kind  of 
pavement  to  be  laid,  the  amount  of  traffic  on  the  street,  the  traffic 
of  th^  railway,  and  the  power  used  to  propel  the  cars. 

The  kind  of  pavement  on  the  street  will  govern  to  a  certain 
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extent  the  form  of  rail  to  be  usedj  and  many  details  of  construc- 
tion il  the  pavement  be  of  asphalt.    The  traffic  of  the  street  will 
be  the  governing  principle  as  to  the  eharat^ter  of  the  pavement 
next  the  rail-     It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  by  etreet- rail  way  offi 
ciab  that  when  cars  are  operated  by  external  power,  such  as  cabl 
or  aiiimak,  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  track  is  much  lesg  than  whei 
electricity  or  com  pressed  air  is  used^  on  acconnt  of  the  frittion  ♦>] 
the  rails.  When  the  wheels  are  turned  by  motors  attached  to  thei 
axles,  the  grinding  effect  of  the  wheels  on  the  rails  wears  the 
out  very  materially^  and  much  faster  than  on  a  cable  road.    This* 
18  iHnstrated  very  plainly  by  the  increased  wear  that  is  always 
noticeable  on  an  up-grade  track  over  the  track  need  hy  down-grade 
cars,  especially  where  the  cars  are  moved  by  the  friction  on  the 
rails. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  in  advance  the  life  *^f  The 
rail  of  a  street-railway.    It  is  generally  measured  by  the  number 
of  cars  paseing  over  it.    Some  engineers  give  as  the  average  Ufe 
of  the  ordinary  steel  rail  the  passage  of  6^000,000  cars  over  it.    On 
a  track  laid  in  Brooklyn^  on  Fulton  Street  between   Brooklyu 
Bridge  and  the  City  Hal),  in  1895,  the  rails  were  renewed  in  1809. 
The  traffic  on  this  piece  of  track  bas  been  eE^timated   for  thai 
period  as  being  one  car  for  every  fifty  Beconde  during  twentj-foar, 
houre.    This  wonld  mean  the  passage  of  ^^522,880  cars  over  th 
track  before  it  wae  renewed.    It  is  stated  that  after  ^,r«CM>j}O0  ca 
had  passed  over  the  tracks  of  the  Third  Avenue  Railroad  in  Sew 
York  City  the  rails  were  appreciably  worn  and  hollowed  out  in 
some  instances  J  although  the  road  was  operated  by  cable  an<l  the 
track  was  solidly  and  substantially  built* 

Mr,  Owen,  in  a  paper  before  the  American  Society  of  Civl 
Engineers,  gives  as  the  approximate  life  of  a  rail  ten  years,  an 
Mr.  Bowen,  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  American  Street  Railwa; 
Association  in  October,  189 G,  estimated  that  the  rails  of  a  cable- 
track  in  State  Street^  Chicago,  would  last  twelve  years. 

In  all  of  these  eases  the  raJlrf  would  require  renewing  hefore^i 
any  improved  pavement  would  he  relaid,  provided  that  both  coos^H 
Btmetions  were  carried  out  at  the  same  time,  so  that  a  constrne- 
tlon  should  he  adopted  that  would  provide  for  the  renewal 
1*ails  at  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  labor. 
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One  of  the  great  sources  of  trouble  to  any  car-track,  whether 
operated  by  steam  or  electricity,  is  at  the  joints  of  the  rails.  A  great 
many  devices  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  making  these 
joints  as  nearly  perfect  and  as  much  like  the  remainder  of  the  rail  as 
possible.  How  important  this  is  can  be  understood  by  another  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Bowen  in  the  paper  previously  referred  to,  in  which 
he  says  that  when  the  question  came  before  him  of  renewing  the 
State  Street  track  in  Chicago,  he  had  a  car  weighing  over  four 
tons  run  over  it,  attached  to  a  grip-car  by  means  of  a  dynamom- 
eter. The  same  car  was  run  over  a  track  newly  laid  and  at  the 
same  speed  as  over  the  old  line.  The  dynamometer  showed  that 
it  took  13.75  pounds  more  pull  per  ton  to  haul  the  car  over  the 
old  line  than  over  the  new.  That  he  attributed  a  great  deal  of 
this  extra  power  required  to  the  condition  of  the  track  at  the 
joints  can  be  seen  from  his  conclusion  that  a  new  track  with  cast 
joints  would  last  twelve  years,  and  as  there  will  be  no  low  joints, 
the  draw-bar  pull  will  not  increase  much  until  the  rail  is  worn 
down  sufficiently  to  allow  the  wheel  to  run  on  the  flange. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  some  engineers  figure  that  the 
force  required  to  haul  a  ton  on  a  well-constructed  track  should 
not  exceed  8  pounds,  the  effect  of  the  track  being  in  bad  condition 
can  be  plainly  understood. 

Thi»  trouble  to  joints  has  been  obviated  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  recent  practice  of  increasing  the  length  of  the  rails  from  30 
to  60  feet.  This  reduces  the  number  of  joints  one-half  at  once, 
and  the  average  cost  per  rail  is  increased  only  about  $2  per  ton  by 
extra  length.  Since  electricity  has  been  so  generally  introduced 
upon  street  railways  as  a  motive  power,  and  the  rails  have  been 
used  as  a  return  conductor  for  the  electricity,  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  joints.  What  is  known  as  the  cast- 
iron  joint  has  been  used  with  good  success.  This  joint  has  been 
described  in  Mr.  Bowen's  paper  as  follows: 

"  The  rails  at  the  joint  are  scraped  and  brightened.  A  cast- 
iron  mould  is  placed  around  the  joint,  making  a  tight  fit.  Into 
this  molten  iron  25  per  cent  scrap,  25  per  cent  soft  and  50  per 
cent  hard  silicious  pig  iron  is  poured.  The  metal  in  contact  with 
the  mould  begins  to  cool  and  form  a  crust,  while  the  interior  re- 
mains molten.    This  crust  continues  to  cool  and  at  the  same  time 
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contracts,  forcing  the  molten  metal  strongly  towards  the  centre^ 
which  makes  a  solid  and  ri^d  joint.  The  top  and  bottom  part  of 
the  ball  of  the  raiJ  Is  afterwards  tiled  off  perfectly  levels  6o  that  it 
is  very  diflienlt  to  ileteet  the  joint  by  riding  over  it  or  looking  tor 
it  Upon  breaking  the  joint  wliich  has  been  cast  welded,  thr 
gpots  will  nsnally  be  fonnd  where  amalgamation  has  taken  pUi 
between  the  rail  and  the  east  portion,  one  on  each  side  of  the  wel 
of  the  rail,  and  the  other  on  the  bottom/' 

He  says  that  17,000  Joints  were  made  in  Chicago  during  the* 
year  1895,  and  of  these  only  154  were  lost^  and  that  the  joint  in 
comparative  tests  has  been  shown  to  be  far  stronger  than  the  rai^H 
itself,  and  that  breakages  that  have  occurred  were  due  to  flaws  iit^ 
the  metaL  The  metal  cast  aronnd  the  joint  has  eight  times  the 
cross-section  area  of  the  rail.  Therefore,  if  the  cast  iron  ha,4  on0^| 
fourth  the  strength  of  steel,  the  joint  will  be  twice  as  strong  a^" 
the  raih 

In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1600  of  these  east  joints  were  made 
1896,  and  only  one  failed  during  the  first  six  months.     In  30<J 
joints  made  tiy  another  company  forty  had  broken. 

Another  method  of  welding  rails  has  been  described  tinde 
"The  Method  of  Track  Con^truetion  in  ButTalo.''     It  uniJ?  eon^ 
sidered  doubtful  by  many  engineers  whetlier  such  comtrnctioH 
would  be  successful  on  account  of  its  expansion  and  eontractioS 
due  to  changes  in  temperature,  but  it  would  seem  from  the  fel 
failures  that  not  as  great  changes  in  temperature  occurred  as 
expected.    This  is  due  doubtless  to  the  rail  being  ahnost  entiret 
surrounded  by  the  pavement,  preventing  any  direct  action  of  the 
sun  and  keeping  the  greater  part  of  the  rail  at  the  temperature  of 
the  pavement  J  so  that  no  hnekling  has  occurred  on  account  of 
heatj  and  that  the  elasticity  of  the  rail  or  joint  has  been  sufficieo 
to  take  up  the  eontraction  due  to  cold  weather.     At  all  event 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  trouble  on  that  account  from  chang 
of  temperature. 

Coming  now  to  the  discussion  of  what  is  the  best  constrnetion 
for  a  railway  track  in  different  improved  pavements.  Fig*  47  will 
»how  the  method  which  the  author  would  recommend  for  a  stree 
to  be  paved  with  granite.    The  rail  is  that  shown  in  either  Fig* 
or  Fig*  89,  as  may  be  deemed  best  by  local  authorities.    The  tie 
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should  be  of  steel,  spaced  10  feet  apart  and  of  the  kind  shown 
in  either  the  Sioux  City  or  Yonkers  construction,  and  rest- 
ing on  top  of  a  concrete  beam,  there  being  no  connection  what- 
ever between  the  web  of  the  rails.  The  objection  urged  to  this 
method,  that  the  rails  cannot  be  kept  in  gauge,  does  not  seem 
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Talid  when  it  has  been  used  successfully  by  many  companies,  and 
when  with  the  ordinary  wooden-tie  construction  the  tie  is  simply 
held  to  gauge  by  spikes  on  the  bottom  flange.  With  the  method 
proposed,  and  a  solid  granite  pavement  built  tight  against  the  rail, 
it  would  seem  that  no  difficulty  would  be  encountered  in  keeping 
the  rails  to  line  and  gauge. 

Pig.  48  shows  the  plan  proposed  for  the  construction  on  a  street 


Fig.  48. 
paved  with  asphalt.     The  rail  is  the  same  shape  as  that  recom- 
mended for  granite,  except  that  it  is  but  6  inches  deep.    The  rail 
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can  be  made  of  nnj  required  area  to  give  the  neceBsary  strength, 
and  the  metal  can  be  used  to  better  advantage  on  a  shallow  rail* 
and  with  asphalt  m  great  depth  i&  not  required  as  when  granite 
block  is  laid.  The  arrangement  of  ties  would  be  the  same  as  in  the 
other  case,  except  that  if  the  street-raiiwaj  authorities  have  auj 
preference  for  a  tie  from  web  to  web  of  the  rails,  there  would  be  no 
objection,  as  t'lie  concrete  base  for  the  asphalt  can  be  laid  around 
the  ties  without  any  diffieulty. 

There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  practice  of  different 
gineers  as  to  whether  asphalt  should  be  laid  up  to  the  rails  or 
whether  blocks  of  some  kind  should  be  used.  This  will  depend  to 
a  great  extent  upon  tlie  conditions  of  the  street  traffic.  If  the 
traffic  he  light,  and  the  above  construction  is  used,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  finishing  with  aephaJt  up  to  the  rails.  Great  care,  how- 
ever, must  be  exercised  in  doing  this,  and  the  asphalt  should  be 
tamped  solidly  under  the  lip  and  head  of  the  rail,  so  that  if  wheels 
run  along  next  to  the  rail,  the  asphalt  will  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
resist  the  tendency  to  rut.  In  some  cities,  however^  the  entire  space 
between  the  tracks  and  rails  is  paved  with  stone  blocks,  as  many  en* 
Queers  think  that  this  is  a  better  construction.  That  it  m 
•economical  is  probably  true;  but  if  the  street  be  comparative!^ 
narrow,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  street  will  be  paved  with  aspIiaJt 
if  all  of  the  track-space  is  paved  with  stone.  In  some  streets  also 
it  is  considered  neceseary  to  lay  blocks  of  stone  or  brick  on  the 
outside  of  the  rail  as  well  as  inside,  and  where  the  street-traffic 
is  heavy  this  may  be  adYisable,  It  ahould  be  remembered^  however, 
that  the  theor)^  of  this  construction  of  stone  or  brick  is  to  prevent 
the  tendency  of  the  wheels  to  rut  the  pavement  alongside  the  rails; 
but  if,  in  the  construction  of  a  track,  a  rail  is  used  that  will  present 
practically  the  same  surface  to  traffic  as  the  remainder  of  the  street, 
neither  inviting  nor  repelling  wheels^  this  tendency  is  materiail^ 
reduced, 

Tiie  recommendation,  however,  would  be,  on  streetjii  of  modei^" 
Htely  heav7  traffic,  to  place  a  row  of  toothing-stones  arranged  i: 
paira  and  set  as  headers  on  the  inside  of  the  mil,  and  on  the  oul 
side  lay  the  aftphalt  next  to  the  rail.  If  the  distance  between 
curbs  is  so  wide  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  outside  of  the  tra» 
for  the  street-travel,  and  the  street-railway  authorities^  for  economi- 
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cal  reasons,  wish  to  lay  stone  or  brick  pavement  between  the  rails, 
there  would  be  no  particular  objection  if  it  be  done  in  a  thorough 
■and  substantial  manner. 

Fig.  49  represents  a  recommendation  for  a  brick  pavement. 
This  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  shown  in  Pig.  48,  except 
that  no  tie-rods  should  be  used  between  the  rails  but  at  the  base 
upon  the  concrete  beam  as  recommended  for  granite.  It  is  very 
difficult  in  using  tie-rods  between  the  webs  to  so  place  the  holes 
that  the  rods  will  be  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  rails,  and 


Fio.  40. 
trouble  always  occurs  in  laying  the  blocks,  whether  of  stone  or, 
"brick,  between  these  bars  on  that  account.    It  also  makes  an  extra* 
wide  joint  wherever  these  rods  occur,  and  satisfactory  results  can 
never  be  obtained  in  that  way. 

The  space  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  flange  of  the  rail, 
on  the  outside  and  on  the  inside,  must  be  filled  when  a  block  pave- 
ment of  any  kind  is  to  be  used.  Untreated  and  creosoted  wood, 
sand,  cement  mortar,  and  specially  burned  tiling  have  been  used 
for  this  purpose.  Wood  is  probably  the  cheapest,  and  if  the  track 
is  to  sustain  heavy  traffic,  so  that  it  will  require  renewal  every  five 
or  six  years,  untreated  wood  will  probably  be  satisfactory;  but  if  it 
is  to  remain  ten  or  twelve  years,  it  should  be  creosoted,  so  as  to 
prevent  decay  before  the  rails  will  require  renewing.  Cement 
mortar  gives  good  results,  but  is  considered  expensive  and  can  be 
used  but  once.  Specially  burned  bricks  have  been  used  with  good 
results,  although  some  engineers  object  to  them  on  account  of  their 
being  easily  crushed. 
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Wiiatever  material  is  used  for  this  filling,  the  space  between  it 
and  the  blocks  and  rails  should  be  completelj  filled  with  the  «ame 
filler  as  that  used  in  the  block  pavementj  whether  paving-eement 
or  cement  grout,  bo  a£  to  prevent  the  admission  of  water  around  \\^ 
rail.  Whatever  the  block  coiistniction  is  next  to  the  rail,  whether 
etone  or  brick,  or  whether  used  in  the  entire  pavement  or  only  as 
a  protection  to  the  asfilmlt  next  to  the  rail,  the  blocks  should  be 
bedded  firmly  in  good  cement  mortar  resting  on  a  concrete  base, 
m  that  they  will  remain  firmly  in  place  without  any  settlement 
under  travel  and  be  as  rigid  ati  the  rail  itself. 

If  it  be  desired  to  use  the  wooden-tie  construction  instead  of 
any  of  the  methods  ehown  above,  the  tie€  should  be  laid  on  a  con- 
crete base  and  the  space  between  and  around  them  filled  with  con- 
crete to  the  required  height  for  the  base  of  the  pavement*  In  such 
a  case,  where,  in  asphalt  and  in  brick  pavements,  the  ties  would  he 
almost  if  not  entirely  surrounded  with  concrete,  it  would  doubtless 
be  more  economical  to  use  a  creosoted  tie  rather  than  an  untreated 
one,  so  as  to  prevent  the  tearing  up  of  tlie  concrete  to  renew  the 
tiee,  as  the  untreated  tie  would  require  renewal  much  oftener  than 
the  treated  one.  The  extra  expense  involved,  assuming  the  cost 
of  creosoting  to  be  25  cents  per  tie,  would  be  about  $700  per  mile 
of  single  track,  but  under  the  conditions  mentioned  above  this  ex* 
pense  would  be  justifiable. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  lay  a  street-car  track  in  the  middle  of  a 
macadam  road  or  a  macadamized  streetj  the  best  results  would  be 
obtained  by  the  method  recommended  for  stone  pavements^  the 
space  between  the  tracks  and  rails  being  paved  substantially  with 
stone. 

In  tiie  suburbs  of  Boston  are  a  great  many  macadamised  streets 
upon  which  street-railways  are  operated.    In  all  of  these  the  tnick- 
space  is  paved  with  stone,  as  well  as  from  1%  to  IS  inches  outside 
On  a  road,  however,  upon  vi-Tiich  there  is  not  much  travel  good  re 
suits  have  been  obtained  by  laying  tlie  tee  rails  with  the  ordinary" 
tie-construction.     The  flange  of  the  wheel  maintains  for  itself 
groove  along  the  raih    While  this  wiU  probably  require  some  att« 
tion,  especially  for  maintenance  between  the  rails,  it  will  in  tl 
end  give  very  satisfactory  results* 

It  seems  almost  impossible,  however,  to  keep  light  teams  out 
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side  the  tracks  even  on  a  macadam  street;  so  where  the  street- 
traffic  is  considerable,  the  best  metfiod  is,  as  has  been  stated,  to 
pave  the  track-space  with  stone. 

It  often  happens  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  lay  improved 
pavement  on  a  street  where  a  street-car  track  already  exists  and  in 
good  condition,  with  rails  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  27.  In 
such  cases  the  pavement,  whatever  its  nature,  should  be  laid  be- 
tween rails  on  the  same  level  as  the  head  of  the  rail.  Otherwise 
the  surface  will  be  bad  for  vehicles  crossing  the  track.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  without  relaying  the  track  with  a  grooved  raQ, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  some  foreign  material  next  to  the  rail  to 
form  a  groove. 

A  device  to  accomplish  this,  shown  in  Fig.  50,  has  been  patented 


Fig.  50. 


by  Mr.  Buckland  in  Springfield,  Mass.  It  consists,  as  is  shown 
in  the  figure,  of  cast-iron  blocks  made  to  fit  over  the  tram  of  the 
rail,  and  in  such  shape  as  to  form  the  required  groove.  This  costs 
about  $2500  per  milo  of  track,  and  is  said  to  have  given  good  satis- 
faction where  it  has  been  used. 

WTien  brick  is  used  for  the  paving  material,  specially  moulded 
blocks  have  been  used  both  on  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  rails. 
When  asphalt  is  used  for  the  paving  material,  granite  tootlmmr* 
blocks  can  be  successfully  employed  by  setting  tb 
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\st  the  rail,  as  heretofore  recommended,  and  bedding  them 

with  ef^in<?nt  mortar 
in  Glasgow,  Seotlaiidj  where  paving  material  of  any  kind  ia 
nst  the  traek  on  each  side  of  the  rail,  alterDating  with  the 
^  laid  a  chilled^steel  block  casting,  4^  inches*  square,  and 
^ned  on  top  so  as  to  give  a  foothokl  m  horees.    The  block  is 
[loUow  in  order  to  save  Tnaterial,  and  the  alternating  stone 
:  IB  of  the  regular  size  aa  that  used  on  the  reet  of  the  gtroet. 
us  with  the  rail  gives  a  eolid  and  unyielding  bearing  to  irheel- 
traflRc,  and  absohitely  prevents  any  ruts  forming  next  to  the  raik 
Of  what  importance  the  subject  of  track-cons^t ruction  i^  can 
be  Been  from  Table  No.  71,  taken  from  a  report  made  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  in  18[)8,  which  shows  the  mileage  of 
street*railwajs  in  the  principal  cities  of  this  country  and  com- 
pared with  those  of  Europe  of  about  the  same  population. 

Tablb  No.  71. 

United  States  Cities.  Mile«. 

NewYorkaty 461 

Chicago 1012 

Philadelphia 502 

Brooklyn 512 

St.  Louis 850 

Baltimore 891 

Boston 452 

Cleveland 835 

Cincinnati 295 

San  Francisco 271 

Pittsburg 305 

Huifalo 150 

Detroit 221 

Washington 157 

New  Orleans 209 


European  Oitiee. 

Paris 206 

Berlin 272 

Vienna 166 

St.  Petersburg 81 

Liverpool 66 

Brussels 82 

Madrid 86 

Dublin 82 

Lyons 66 

Amsterdam 83 

Leeds 22 

Dresden 88 

Leipsic ....  99 

Rome 18 

Copenhagen 40 


According  to  the  Street  Raihvay  Journal  there  were  19,213 
miles  of  street-railways  in  the  United  States  on  Jan.  1,  1900, 
17.969  miles  of  which  were  operated  by  electricity. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

WIDTH    OF    8TBEET8    AND    ROADWAYS,    CURBING,    SIDEWALKS, 
GRADES,    ETC. 

What  has  been  said  in  these  pages  heretofore  has  had  special 
reference  to  that  portion  of  the  street  between  the  curbs  and 
wholly  in  regard  to  use,  not  taking  into  consideration  the  general 
appearance  of  the  street.  The  space  between  the  curb  and  the 
property  line,  however,  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  general  effect 
of  the  street,  especially  in  villages  and  suburbs,  as  the  pavement 
itself. 

What  is  the  proper  width  of  streets  has  been  an  open  question 
for  many  years,  and  it  cannot  be  definitely  settled  as  a  rule,  but 
the  width  must  be  governed  by  special  conditions  in  each  case. 
The  east  and  west  streets  of  New  York  City  generally  are  60  feet 
wide,  while  the  avenues  running  north  and  south  are  100  feet 
wide.  In  Brooklyn  the  width  varies  from  40  to  100  feet  accord- 
ing to  locality.  In  Omaha,  Neb.,  the  streets  in  the  original  city 
plat  were  100  feet  wide,  with  two  streets  leading  from  the  capitol 
120  feet  wide.  Macon,  Ga.,  probably  has  the  widest  streets  of  any 
city  in  the  country,  those  running  in  one  direction  being  alter- 
nately 120  feet  and  180  feet  wide.  These  widths  are  extreme  and, 
while  adding  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  city,  are  expensive  when 
they  require  paving,  and  inconvenient  in  the  business  part  of  the 
city. 

Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  132  feet  wide,  with  a  92-foot 
paved  roadway.  . 

The  distance  between  the  curbs  must  be  established  accord- 
ing to  the  width  of  the  street,  the  amount  of  traffic,  and  whether 
the  roadway  is  to  be  occupied  by  street-car  tracks.  Different  cities 
have  different  principles  for  establishing  these  widths;  some  hav- 
ing a  general  rule  that  applies  to  all  streets,  others  establish  an 
arbitrary  roadway  for  streets  of  different  widths. 
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In  the  old  city  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  streets  50  feet  wide  had  a 
roadway  of  24  feet,  those  GO  feet  wide  a  roadway  of  30  feet,  the 
TO  feet  wide  a  roadway  of  34  feet,  those  80  feet  wide  a  roadway 
42  feet,  and  thot^e  100  feet  wide  a  roadwav  of  00  feet. 

In  New  York  City  the  roadway  of  a  street  GO  feet  wide  is 
feet.  In  St.  Louis  a  street  GO  feet  wide  has  a  roadway  of  36  feet? 
Omaha  and  some  cities  of  Eiirojie  establish  the  width  of  roadway 
as  equal  to  three^fifths  of  the  entire  width  of  the  street. 

While  it  is  well,  perhaps,  to  establish  the^e  widths  arbitrarilj 
it  will  often  he  found  best  to  modify  the  rules  according  to  specia 
conditions  in  many  cases.  On  a  business  street  a  roadway  shonh 
be  made  of  such  a  ^ddth  as  will  accommodate  traffic,  unless  by 
doing  the  sidewalk  space  is  too  much  restricted.  When  car*traei 
fxist  on  such  a  street  the  space  between  the  track  and  curb  shoulj 
be  of  sufficient  width  to  allow  teams  to  pass  between  the  car  ntid 
another  team  standing  by  the  curb.  To  accomplish  this  would 
require  a  width  of  roadway  of  about  44  feet.  If  this  width  cannci 
be  obtained  without  making  the  sidewalks  too  narrow,  but  one 
track  should  be  allowed  on  the  roadway,  the  cars  making  their 
retiirn4rip  on  another  street.  This  plan  hm  been  adopted  for 
Philadelphia  where  the  roadways  of  the  streets  are  Tery  narrow, 

A  street  70  feet  wide  would  allow  the  above  space  of  44  feej 
for  the  roadway  and  leave  13  feet  on  each  side  for  sidewalks,    Ifi 
cities  of  ordiuaiy^  isi^e  this  would  be  suifieicntj  and  having  a  streefl 
of  that  widths  such  an  arrangctmont  would  give  good  sn tisfaetionJ 
In  the  residence  portion  of  the  city  euch  width  is  not  neeessar 
and  perhaps  not  desirable.    It  has  been  customarv*^  in  most  cities 
especially  where  the  property  is  built  n])  in  solid  blocks  on  ihfl 
atrect-line,  to  allow  a  certain  amount  of  space  adjoining  the  prop 
erty  to  be  used  and  fenced  in  by  citizens  as  a  courtyard.    Th 
aUowa  the  building  to  be  constructed  on  the  property-line  and 
have  a  small  amount  of  yard-space  in  front.    Where  houses  ar 
built  with  basements  this  Is  almost  absolutely  necessary.     As  thf 
extra  width  of  the  street  over  what  is  necessary  for  roatlway,! 
street*  and  sidewalk  travel  is  only  required  to  give  light  and  air, 
such  use  can  do  no  harm. 

The  original  practice  in  laying  out  roadways  of  streets  was  tD 
make  them  wide,  and  in  most  cases  wider  than  necessary.    Before 
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the  time  of  pavements  this  was  not  so  objectionable;  but  when 
the  street  comes  to  be  improved,  any  portion  that  is  paved  over 
and  above  what  is  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  use  of  the 
travelling  public  is  wasted  and  can  better  be  used  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  street. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  can  be  laid  down  that  the  width  of  30 
feet  between  curbs  is  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  residence  street. 
When  a  street  or  avenue,  however,  is  or  becomes  a  great  artery  of 
travel,  so  that  it  receives  abnormal  traffic,  then  the  width  should 
be  increased.  A  great  many  streets  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  are  only 
34  feet  wide  between  curbs,  and  have  on  them  a  double  line  of 
street-car  tracks.  This  leaves  a  space  of  only  9^  feet  between  the 
tracks  and  curb.  This  seems  small,  but  when  the  street  is  paved 
with  smooth  pavement  and  the  street-car  tracks  are  properly  con- 
structed it  serves  very  well  in  the  ordinary  residence  street. 

Where  streets  are  of  great  width,  as  in  some  of  those  pre- 
viously cited,  parks  are  often  laid  out  in  the  centre  of  the  street, 
thus  reducing  the  amount  of  area  to  be  paved  and  at  the  same 
time  adding  very  much  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  street 
and  city.  In  the  180-foot  streets  of  Macon  before  mentioned,  the 
space  was  divided  up  into  15  feet  for  sidewalk,  a  50-foot  roadway, 
a  park  50  feet  wide  in  the  centre,  another  50-foot  roadway,  and 
the  other  sidewalk,  15  feet  wide.  These  parks  were  set  out  with 
live-oak  trees  and  added  very  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  city;  but 
even  with  that  arrangement  it  left  a  space  100  feet  wide  to  be 
paved.  Many  of  the  streets  and  parkways  of  Boston,  Baltimore, 
and  other  cities  are  laid  out  in  this  way. 

Ocean  Parkway  in  Brooklyn,  which  extends  from  Prospect  Park 
to  Coney  Island  and  is  the  popular  and  fashionable  drive  of  the 
city,  is  210  feet  wide,  divided  up  as  follows:  Sidewalk,  15  feet; 
roadway  for  heavy  traffic,  25  feet;  park,  30  feet  wide;  roadway, 
70  feet  wide;  another  park,  30  feet  wide;  another  driveway  for 
heavy  traffic  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  first,  25  feet  wide; 
another  sidewalk,  15  feet  wide.  This  boulevard  has  at  its  upper 
end  eight  rows  of  trees  and  presents  a  very  fine  appearance. 

Having  settled  upon  the  amount  of  space  to  be  left  between  the 
curb-line  and  private  property,  it  remains  to  determine  how  this 
shall  be  treated.    An  ordinance  governing  the  widths  of  courtyards 
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in  the  old  city  of  Braoklyn  provided  that  they  should  be  om 
twelfth  the  width  of  the  street,  but  not  to  exceed  5  feet.    A  strife 
70  feet  T^ida  having  a  road^-ay  B4  feet  in  width  allows  a  sidewalb 
space  of  18  feet  on  each  gide;   deducting  from  this  5  feet  for  t 
courtyard,  there  is  left  a  space  of  13  feet  to  be  treated. 

The  best  and  probably  the  most  economicEil  method  of  treatiJ 
this  space  would  be  laying  a  sidewaUc  8  feet  wide  next  to  the  courtJ 
yard^  leaving  a  space  of  5  feet  adjacent  to  the  curb,  the  sidewaiJc 
being  extended  to  the  curb  opposite  every  house  to  give  acee^ 
carriages.    The  remaining  gpace  could  then  be  sodded  and  would' 
give  ample  room  for  the  planting  of  trees,  than  which  nothing  adds 
more  to  the  beauty  of  any  city. 

In  Bmaller  cities  and  in  t"he  suburbs  of  large  ones  where  de- 
tached houses  lire  built  and  set  well  back  from  the  street-line, 
courtyards  are  not  necessary,  bnt  the  location  of  sidewalk  given 
above  would  be  satisfactory.  In  some  localities^  however,  it  might 
be  as  well  to  reduce  the  width  of  sidewalk,  but  m  any  erent  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  decreased  beyond  5  feet. 

Some  people  advocate  the  laying  of  the  sidewalk  next  to  the 
curb.  This  plan,  while  sometimes  adopted,  does  not  give  as  good 
satisfaction  as  t!ie  one  proposed,  and  compels  the  trees  to  be  ii 
back  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  curb.  Ocean  Avemie^ 
Brooklyn,  is  100  feet  wide  m  the  best  residential  section  of  the 
suburbs  of  Brooklyn,  and  was  recently  improved  and  a  sldewnlk  laid 
8  feet  wide  next  to  the  curb.  This  was  considered  best,  not  be- 
cause the  most  desirable  location  for  the  walk,  but  if  locate^l 
further  from  the  curb  it  would  have  destroyed  a  great  many  fine 
trees  that  had  already  attained  considenable  growth  on  a  portion  of 
the  street,  and  the  desire  to  have  the  improvement  uniform  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  plan  described. 


Ml 

he     I 


Curbiiig, 

The  curb  of  the  street  adds  very  much  to  its  general  appearance 

It  is  practically  placing  the  frame  around  the  picture.  It  act 
toOj  as  one  side  of  the  gutter  and  serves  to  protect  the  sidewalk-" 
space  from  the  wheels  of  carriages  and  deli  very -wagons.  Curbing^ 
is  generally  made  of  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  Portland 
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cement  concrete,  and  sometimes  even-  wood.  This  latter  material 
is  extremely  temporary  and  is  so  seldom  used  that  it  cannot  be 
strictly  considered  curbing  material. 

Dimensions, — In  making  specifications  for  curbing,  the  maxi« 
mum  and  minimum  of  length  is  generally  specified.  If  the  stones 
be  too  short,  the  joints  are  frequent  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  street  thereby  injured.  If  they  are  too  long,  they  are  handled 
and  set  with  difficulty  and  seldom  get  a  firm  bearing  in  their  bed 
and  are  consequently  very  easily  broken.  Their  depth  depends  very 
much  upon  the  material  and  manner  in  which  they  are  set.  The 
extremes  are  from  8  to  30  inches,  although  most  cities  specify  a 
depth  of  from  18  to  20  and  a  few  24  inches.  If  the  street  is  to 
be  paved  with  asphalt  or  brick  and  curb  set  in  concrete,  there  is  no 
necessity  of  making  the  depth  more  than  15  inches,  as  the  concrete 
practically  becomfe  a  part  of  the  curb  as  far  as  its  stability  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  firm,  solid  pavement  in  front  keeps  the  curb  abso- 
lutely in  position. 

With  stone  pavements,  while  the  blocks  run  6  and  8  inches  in 
depth,  a  deeper  curb  will  be  required,  general  practice  making  it 
18  or  20  inches.  In  determining  the  thickness  of  the  curb,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  its  appearance  as  well  as  its  useful- 
ness. In  a  residence  street  a  curb  4  inches  thick  would  perhaps  be 
as  wide  as  would  be  necessary  for  use,  but  its  appearance,  especially 
if  the  roadway  should  be  wide,  would  be  bad,  and  the  usual  practice 
is  to  make  the  minimum  width  5  inches.  On  a  business  street 
where  heavy  trucks  are  liable  to  be  backed  up  against  the  curb,  a 
•heavier  stone  is  required  and  one  6  or  7  inches  thick  is  generally 
used. 

On  some  streets  in  Boston  a  granite  curb  is  seen  12  and  even  18 
inches  thick.  This  latter  is,  however,  extreme,  and  in  such  cases  the 
stone  can  be  more  properly  considered  as  a  coping-stone  for  the 
area  wall  than  as  curbing. 

Material. — The  exact  material  that  should  be  used  for  curbing 
depends  much  upon  the  availability  of  any  particular  stone.  For  a 
business  street  granite  is  unquestionably  the  best.  It  presents  a 
good  appearance  even  when  roughly  dressed,  and  will  withstand  the 
blows  which  it  receives  from  heavy  trucks.  While  oftep 
in  some  cities,  in  others  it  is  perhaps  as  often 
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most  available  material.  In  citiei  near  granite-quarries,  and  where 
the  cost  of  transportation  is  light,  it  ia  very  generally  used.  While 
prices  vary  according  to  the  times,  locality,  and  condition,  it  wa* 
stated  by  the  City  Engineer  of  Albany  that  granite  curbing  in  that 
€ity  in  189T  cost,  set,  39  cents  per  lineal  foot  for  straight  curb, 
and  in  1898  ^2\  cents  per  lineal  foot.  Very  few  cities,  however, 
can  get  this  material  for  that  price.  These  stones  were  6  inch 
thick  and  12  inches  deep. 

Hudson  River  bluestone,  which  is  found  in  such  groat  quantiti« 
in  eastern  Kew  York,  lias  been  used  to  a  great  eattent  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  other  neighboring  cities.  It  is  hard,  durable,  and, 
being  8?  t  ratified^  is  easily  gotten  out  in  any  required  dimension.  I  a 
cities  in  western  New  York,  and  in  Ohio,  Medina  as  well  as  Berea 
sandstone  has  been  used  very  successfully  for  curbing.  The  latter  is 
8oft  when  first  gotten  out  and  ie  easily  cut^  but  Tiardens  under  the 
action  of  the  weather,  and  makes  a  very  satisfactory  material  for 
residence  streets.  Colorado  and  other  sandstones,  as  well  as  granite, 
is  used  in  other  cities  of  the  West  and  South. 

Dressing. — In  specifying  ^how  curbing  shaU  be  cut,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  designate  it  as  4-,  6-,  or  8-axe  work,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thie 
means  in  each  case  that  the  axe  shall  have  that  number  of  cnttio^ 
edges  per  inch,  that  is,  the  axe-work  is  produced  by  dressing 
Btone  with  an  axe  that  has  six  cutting  edges  per  inch.  In  so 
portions  of  the  country  the  softer  stone  is  often  dressed  by  ma 
chinery\  Some  engineers  object  to  this,  because  ordinary  curbing 
is  liable  to  be  dhipped  by  trafific,  and,  if  too  smooth,  at  first  any 
defect  will  show  very  plainly  In  contrast  with  the  smooth  surface. 
This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  valid  objection,  as  instances 
of  injury  are  so  rare  that  it  hardly  seems  that  too  smooth  face  i>r 
head  of  the  curb  could  be  objected  to.  Granite,  however,  d0€8  not 
require  a  smootli  surface  to  give  it  a  good  appearance. 

SdUti^. — Curbing  is  generally  set  with  a  slight  batter,  so  that 
it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  head  at  such  an  angle  to  the  face  that  even 
if  the  stone  be  set  with  a  batter  the  face  will  etiU  slope  toward  tl 
outer  edge* 

With  stone  that  does  not  break  squarely,  as  much  trouble  come* 
from  the  joints,  perhaps,  as  from  any  other  source.  Hudson  River 
stone  spalls  off  under  the  hammer  and  often  leaves  large  re-entrant 
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holes  at  the  end,  so  that  the  curb  when  set,  although  coming  close 
together  at  the  top,  a  few  inches  down  shows  a  wide  joint.  While 
no  requirements  should  be  made  that  will  unduly  increase  the 
cost  of  the  work,  such  joints  should  not  be  allowed.  If  the  curb 
be  set  in  concrete,  the  joints  should  be  made  tight,  as  far  down  at 
least  as  the  concrete,  although  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  them  full 
to  the  entire  depth  of  the  stone. 

Radius  of  Curb  at  Comers, — Engineers  vary  greatly  in  their 
practice  as  to  the  radii  used  at  curb-corners.  Curved  stone  costs 
more  per  foot  than  straight.  Consequently  the  less  amount  of 
curved  work  required,  the  cheaper  it  will  be  obtained.  The  mini- 
mum radius  that  has  been  used  is  2  feet,  and  this  could  be  ob- 
tained in  one  stone,  so  that  the  total  length  of  curved  curb  at  the 
right-angled  comer  was  practically  3  feet.  This  is  an  extreme 
case  and  should  only  be  used  where  the  cost  of  curved  stone  is  ex- 
treme and  the  appropriation  for  the  work  small.  By  increasing 
the  radius  to  4  feet  the  comers  can  be  gotten  out  in  two  stones  of 
the  same  length  and  can  be  cut  from  much  smaller  stones. 

The  general  practice  is  to  make  the  radius  from  6  to  12  feet. 
Too  large  a  radius  requires  a  great  amount  of  curved  stone  to  be 
used,  and  the  curbing  when  set,  although  making  a  good  appear- 
ance and  being  easy  for  vehicular  travel,  is  inconvenient  for  pedes- 
trians on  the  sidewalk,  as,  if  two  or  more  persons  be  walking 
abreast,  the  one  nearest  the  roadway  reacfhes  the  curb  considerably 
sooner  than  the  one  on  the  other  side  and  awkwardness  ensues. 
In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  radius  of  6  feet  was  used  for  a  considerable 
time  and  gradually  increased  to  12  feet.  This,  however,  was  con- 
sidered excessive,  and  in  1898  the  following  requirement  was 
adopted  in  the  Department  of  Highways  of  Brooklyn,  New  York: 

"  On  all  street-comers  where  angles  between  intersecting  curbs 
are  more  than  80**  and  less  than  100**  the  comers  having  a  radius 
of  9  feet  shall  be  used,  and  where  the  interior  angle  formed  of  in- 
tersecting curbs  is  less  than  80°  the  curbs  having  a  radius  of  12 
feet  shall  be  used,  and  when  the  interior  angle  is  greater  than  100** 
a  radius  of  6  feet  shall  be  used." 

Specifications  for  curbing  in  diiferent  cities  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
specify  what  radius  will  be  required,  but  provide  that  the  curbs 
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shall  be  set  at  all  corners^  cut  to  euch  a  radiua  as  the  City  Engineer 
may  require. 

Foumhilltm. — The  early  practice^  and  in  fact  down  to  within 
comparativuly  few  years,  was  to  set  the  curb  either  upon  the  natural 
soil- of  the  street  or  a  foundation  of  sand  or  gTaveL  This  artititial 
foundation  was  neceas^ary  in  order  to  have  the  stone  firmly  bedik< 
and  also  to  provide  drainage.  In  natumlly  sandy  soils  thii^  moigiure 
provision  is  not  required.  Some  engineers,  where  the  earth  is 
clayey*  lay  drain-tiles  under  the  curb  and  connect  them  with  a 
catch-basin  in  order  to  drain  the  soil  ami  prevent  its  heaving  and 
dii^placing  the  curb  by  fhe  action  of  the  frost. 

At  the  present  time,  when  improved  pavements  w^ith  ouncrete 
baj;e  have  come  into  such  general  use,  it  has  been  found  more  M* 
is  factory  to  set  the  curbing  in  concrete.  Tliig  allows  the  cuHi  to 
be  set  in  place  with  the  knowledge  that  it  will  be  maintained  in  this 
position  permanently  J  and  insnres  a  good  pleasing  appearance  und 
also  a  more  durable  curb,  as^  if  kept  in  position,  it  will  be  fiubjoct 
to  very  much  less  wear  than  it  otherwise  would.    Figures  51  and 
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62  show  curbs  of  different  depth  as  set  in  concrete.  THie  extra 
amount  of  concrete  required,  m  shown  in  these  figures,  is  prarti- 
cally  1  cubic  foot  for  a  15-inch  curb,  and  1|  cubic  feet  for  a  curb 
20  inches  in  depth.  In  setting  a  curb,  some  engineers  require  also 
that  the  stone  should  be  kept  apart  at  the  end  by  the  insertion  of 
a  metal  shim  or  piece  of  hoop-iron.  The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent 
the  apalling  off  the  end  of  the  curbs  if  {*hey  should  settle.  This, 
however,  seems  to  be  a  useless  requirement,  as  observation  of  a 
great  many  milea  of  curbing,  set  stone  to  stone^  has  show*ii  but  t 
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Tery  small  percentage  of  any  joints  injured  in  this  way.  This  is 
for  a  curb  set  on  sand^  and  when  used  with  a  concrete  base  the 
danger  of  any  settlement  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  it  is  safe 
to  require  in  all  cases  that  the  curb  be  set  stone  to  stone  at  the 
end. 

Limestone, — ^In  some  localities  limestone  has  been  used  for  curb- 
ing. This  material,  however,  is  not  very  well  adapted  for  this  work. 
It  is  liable  to  be  too  soft  and  is  subject  in  many  cases  to  the  action 
of  the  water.    If  circumstances  are  such  that  limestone  must  be 
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used  for  economical  reasons,  care  should  be  taken  to  get  tiie  best 
that  is  available.  Some  limestones  are  as  durable,  as  far  as  the 
action  of  the  weather  is  concerned,  as  perhaps  almost  any  other 
stone,  but  all  are  not.  Some  curbing  made  of  limestone  in  Omaha, 
Neb.,  disintegrated,  and  as  curbing  had  practically  disappeared  in 
about  six  years  after  it  was  set.  Fortunately  but  little  of  this  par- 
ticular kind  was  used. 

Specifications  for  Curbing. 

The  following  specifications  for  curbing  of  different  materials, 
in  different  cities,  give  a  good  idea  of  the  requirements  of  the  best 
practice: 

Liverpool,  Eng.    First-class  Specifications. 

"  Curbstones  to  be  of  syenite,  straight  or  circular  as  required, , 
6  inches  thick  at  top,  7  inches  thick  at  5  inches  below,  and  not  less 
than  that  thickness  for  the  remainder  of  the  depth.    To  be  not  lesa 
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lan  12  inches  deep  nor  Iee&  than  3  feet  in  length;  to  be  carefulljr 
Iressed  on  top,  8  inches  down  face  and  3  inches  down  back,  the 
remainder  of  each  stone  to  be  hammer-dree&ed.  The  head  joints 
to  be  neatly  and  accurately  squared  throughout  the  entire  depth.'' 

Cincinnaiiy  O, 

'*  Curbs  to  be  not  leas  than  5  feet  long,  except  where  it  is  uecei- 
sary  to  cut  the  Btone  to  fit  circular  corners,  21  inchea  deep  and  5 
inches  thick,  bases  to  be  equal  to  their  top,  the  stone  to  be  squar^ 
and  hammer-rlressed  to  a  width  of  5  inches^  the  top  to  a  depth  of 
10  inches  on  each  end,  12  inches  on  the  face  next  to  the  gutter,  and 
3  inches  on  the  back.  The  end  joints  of  the  hamtner-dressed  stoa« 
is  not  to  exceed  |  inch  for  10  inches  down  from  the  top  and  \  inch 
for  the  remaining  11  inches  to  the  bottom  of  the  stone." 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

*'  All  curbstones  shall  be  of  the  best  quality  of  granite.  The 
curb  shall  have  a  straight  face,  fine  pean-hammer-finish  on  the 
side  toward  the  roadway  for  the  full  depth  of  the  stone,  and 
pitched  to  line  and  rough-pointed  on  the  side  toward  the  side- 
walk to  a  depth  of  6  inches  from  top  of  curb,  and  shall  have  close 
under-joint s  to  the  full  depth  of  the  stone,  and  no  stone  shall  be 
less  than  4^  feet  long,  nor  less  than  G  inches  thick,  nor  less  than 
16  inches  deep.  The  curb  shall  be  set  on  concrete  6  inches  deep 
and  12  inches  wide,  backed  with  concrete  6  inches  wide  and  10 
inches  deep  to  6  inches  below  the  top  of  curb." 

Neiv  York. 

"  New  curbstones  shall  be  hard,  sound,  fine-grained,  and  uni- 
form-colored bluestone,  shall  be  free  from  seams  and  other  imper- 
fections, and  shall  be  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  North  River 
bluestone. 

"  They  shall  be  inches  in  depth,  from  three  and  one-h:ilf 

to  eight  feet  in  length,  and  not  less  than  five  inches  in  thickness 
(except  as  noted  for  bottom  of  curb)  with  square  ends  of  the  full 
average  width. 

"  The  face  for  a  depth  of  inches  and  the  top,  on  a  bevel 
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of  one-half  an  inch  in  its  matched  width  of  five  inches,  shall  be 
dressed  to  true  planes  and  free  from  depressions,  equal  to  *  four- 
cut  '  axe-work.  The  face  dressing  of  curbstones  set  adjacent  to 
gutters  exceeding  the  depth  above  specified  shall  be  correspond- 
ingly extended  by  the  Contractor  without  extra  charge  therefor. 

"  The  remainder  of  the  face,  and  the  back  to  a  depth  of  four 
inches  from  the  top,  shall  be  out  of  wind  and  shall  be  pointed  to 
a  fair  surface  free  from  irregularities  greater  than  one-quarter  of 
an  inch,  measured  from  a  straight-edge. 

"All  edges  bordering  dressed  surfaces  shall  be  sharply  and 
truly  defined,  and  the  bottom  of  the  curb  shall  be  rough-squared 
with  a  width  not  less  than  three  inches  at  any  point. 

"  For  the  full  width  of  the  stone  for  a  distance  down  of  six 
inches  from  the  top  and  therebelow  to  the  bottom  for  a  width  of 
two  inches  back  from  the  face,  the  ends  shall  be  squarely  and 
evenly  jointed  with  no  depression  greater  than  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  measured  from  a  straight-edge,  and  in  such  jointing  care 
must  be  taken  to  preserve  the  square  ends  of  the  curbstones  as 
furnished,  and  the  edges  as  aforesaid.'* 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

''The  new  curbstone  must  be  of  the  best  quality  of  hard 
Medina  sandstone  of  uniform  color.  The  stone,  including  those 
in  curves,  shall  be  not  less  than  3  feet  in  length,  6  inches  thick, 
18  inches  deep,  and  matched  width  throughout.  Top  and  arris 
shall  be  axed  to  a  smooth  surface  with  a  bevel  on  top  of  i  inch, 
unless  otherwise  directed.  Face  of  curb  shall  be  dressed  to  a  true 
surface,  which  shall  in  no  place  vary  more  than  i  inch  from  a  true 
plane  for  10  inches  do\\Ti  from  the  top.  The  back  shall  be  point- 
dressed  for  3  inches  down  and  hammer-dressed  on  the  remainder 
of  the  surface.  The  back  shall  be  roughed  off  parallel  to  the  top 
and  of  full  width,  not  less  than  6  inches  shorter  than  top.  The 
face  shall  be  parallel  and  true  to  the  line  and  curve  to  which  it 
is  laid.  The  ends  for  at  least  12  inches  down  from  the  top  shall 
be  truly  squared  and  dressed,  so  that  when  laid  the  end  joints  for 
the  depth  of  12  inches  and  full  width  of  the  stone  shall  not  ex- 
ceed i  inch/* 
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Hochester  sets  its  curb  on  concrete  and  lays  a  3-mcli  draiu-tile 
tinder  the  concrete  foundation. 


Concrete  Curb. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country  where  stone  of  any  kind 
availahle,  curbing  has  been  made  artificially  of  Portlaad-cemenf 
concrete.  This  makes^  when  honestly  laid,  a  substimtial  and 
pleasing  curb<  With  the  great  increase  of  the  manufacture  of 
Portland  cement  in  this  country  tliis  materia!  can  be  had  cheaply 
in  nearly  all  sections,  so  that  the  artificial  curb  can  compete  sixc- 
eessfuUy  in  price  with  the  natural  stone.  It  has  been  laid  to  ^ 
considerable  extent  in  the  Wei^t,  and  its  use  is  being  rapidly  ex- 
tended to  eastern  cities.  While  perhaps  it  will  not  stand  the 
hammer  and  shock  of  heavy  tra^e  as  well  as  natural  stone,  it 
give  good  gatisfaetion  on  residence  streets*  To  obviate^  however, 
as  much  as  poBsible  the  damage  liable  to  be  caused  by  trucks,  the 
corner  of  the  curb  has  been  protected  in  some  instances  by  a  si 
tail  as  shown  in  Fig,  53.    It  makes  a  useful  addition  to  the  curb. 


thej 


Fig.  58t 

An  additional  price  of  85  cents  per  lineal  foot  was  charged  for 
this  steel  corner  on  cnrbwork  in  Brooklyn  in  1899.  Considering 
the  weight  of  the  steel  and  extra  labor  of  using  it,  this  cost  seems  ^ 
very  excessive  and  should  be  reduced  during  the  coming  years. 
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Concrete  Gntter. 

Gutters  of  cexnent  concrete  are  often  used  in  eonection  with 
this  curb  on  asphalt  and  macadam  streets.  Some  contractors  pre- 
fer to  build  the  two  combined  in  one  piece,  while  others  build 
the  curb  first  and,  before  the  concrete  is  entirely  set,  construct  the 
gutter,  making  only  a  partial  bond  with  the  curb,  so  that  any 
heaving  on  account  of  frost  will  be  taken  up  by  the  joints,  where 
otherwise  it  might  break  the  body  of  the  concrete. 

Where  this  gutter  is  used  for  macadam,  and  the  subgrade  of 
the  street  is  soft,  precaution  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  gutter 
from  being  lifted  up  out  of  position  by  the  roller  being  used 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  gutter.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  gutter 
was  badly  cracked  and  lifted  in  this  way  on  several  Brooklyn 
streets.  This  trouble  was  obviated  by  laying  a  plank  9  inches  deep 
next  to  the  edge  of  the  gutter  and  extending  6  inches  below  it, 
thus  preventing  the  earth  from  being  forced  under  the  gutter  and 
lifting  it.  Specifications  for  this  curb  and  gutter  on  Ocean  Ave- 
nue were  as  follows: 

"  Curb  and  gutter  shall  be  made  in  lengths  not  exceeding 
twenty  feet  with  joints  for  the  full  depth  of  curb  and  gutter.  The 
concrete,  except  for  one  inch  immediately  next  to  the  top  surface 
of  face  of  the  curb  and  gutter,  shall  be  made  of  one  part  of  the 
best  quality  of  Portland  cement,  two  parts  pure,  clean,  sharp  sand, 
4md  four  parts  clean  broken  stone.  The  sand  shall  be  carefully 
screened  and  free  from  loam  or  other  foreign  material.  The  stone 
used  shall  be  broken  trap-rock  or  granite  varying  in  size,  none 
of  which  shall  be  more  than  one  and  one-half  inches  nor  less  tnan 
one-half  inch  in  any  direction,  and  it  must  be  free  from  dust  or 
dirt.  The  second  or  finishing  course  covering  the  top  surface  and 
face  of  curb  of  a  thickness  of  not  less  than  one  inch  shall  be  com- 
posed of  one  part  of  tbe  best  quality  of  Portland  cement  and  one 
and  one-half  parts  of  finely  crushed  granite.  This  crushed  stone 
shall  be  approximately  cubical  in  shape,  all  perfectly  fresh  and 
olean,  and  of  sizes  from  one-quarter  inch  downward,  and  must  be 
free  from  dust.  The  cement  and  crushed  stone  shall  be  mixed 
dry,  after  which  water  shall  be  added  and  mortar  worked  into  • 
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tliick  uiiLforra  paste,  which  shall  be  laid  on  the  first  layer  anJ 
trowelled  and  rubbed  to  a  hard^  smooth,  uaiform  surface.  The 
color  of  the  concrete  must  be  uniform  in  all  ca^es  and  must  be  a? 
nearly  as  possible  the  color  of  selected  Hudson  Eiver  bluestone, 
or  eimilar  m  color  to  the  sample  of  concrete  in  the  Engiiiecr& 
office," 

Aesiiming  a  barrel  of  cement  to  contain  4  cubic  feet  of  loo^e 
material  according  to  experiments  made  in  the  kboratorj-  of  the 
Department  of  Highways  in  Brookl}Ti,  referred  to  on  page  123, 
it  will  require  1.7  barrels  of  cement,  0.5  cubic  yard  of  sand,  and 
1  cubic  yard  of  broken  stone  to  make  1  cubic  yard  of  concrete  for 
the  curb;  and  1  barrel  of  cement  and  6  cubic  feet  of  crushed  stone 
will  make  about  6  cubic  feet  of  mortar. 

Assuming  the  cost  of  Portland  cement  at  $2.25  per  barrel, 
sand  at  $1  per  cubic  yard,  crushed  stone  at  $2.25  per  cubic  yard, 
broken  stone  at  $2.25  per  cubic  yard,  the  cost  of  one  cubic  yard 
of  concrete  and  mortar  will  be  as  follows: 

CONCRETE. 

1  7-10  bbls.  cement  at  $2.25 $3.83 

i^  cubic  yard  of  sand  at  $1 50 

1  cubic  yard  of  stone  at  $2.25 2.25 

Total  per  cubic  yard  for  njaterial $6.58 

Or  25  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

MORTAR. 

41/2  bbls.  cement  at  $2.25 $10.12 

1  cubic  yard  crushed  stone  at  $2.25 2.25 

Total  per  cubi^  yard  for  mt»terial 12.37 

Or  46  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

The  quantity  of  material  required  to  lay  200  lineal  feet  of 
curb  is: 

15  cubic  feet  of  mortar  at  4G  cents $6.90 

161  cubic  feet  of  concrete  at  25  cents 40.25 

Total $47.15 
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'And  for  200  lineal  feet  of  gutter  there  will  be  required: 

33  cubic  feet  of  mortar  at  46  cents $15.18 

167  cubic  feet  of  concrete  at  25  cents 41.75 

Total $66.93 

To  lay  200  lineal  feet  of  curb  in  one  day  it  will  take 

1  carpenter $3i)0 

1  helper 1.50 

1  mason 3.50 

8  helpers  at  $1.50 12.00 

Total  for  labor $20.00 

Making  the  entire  cost  of  200  lineal  feet  of  curb  $67.15,  or  34 
cents  per  lineal  foot.  The  carpenter  and  helper  will  be  engaged 
in  setting  up  and  repairing  the  forms  necessary  for  keeping  the 
concrete  in  place,  and  to  the  above  34  cents  should  be  added  a 
small  sum  to  pay  for  the  lumber,  the  exact  amount  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  quantity  of  work,  but  it  will  be  very  small.  No  ex- 
cavation is  included  in  the  above  estimate. 

To  lay  200  lineal  feet  of  gutter  per  day,  constructed  2  feet  wide 
and  6  inches  thick,  will  take: 

1  mason $3.60 

6  helpers  at  $1.50 9.00 

Total $12.60 

Which  added  to  the  cost  of  material  for  gutter  makes  the  total 
cost  for  200  lineal  feet  of  gutter  $69.43,  or  35  cents  per  lineal  foot, 
making  the  total  cost  of  the  combined  curb  and  gutter  69  cents  per 
lineal  foot. 

These  figures  are  given,  not  with  the  expectation  that  they 
will  be  exact  for  every  locality,  but  to  show  the  amount  of  mate- 
rial and  labor  required  for  a  certain  amount  of  construction.  Any 
change  necessary  from  the  differences  in  the  cost  of  labor  or 
material  from  that  given  in  the  estimate  can  readily  be  made,  but 
the  quantities  can  be  taken  as  correct. 

The  cost  of  stone  curb  varies  greatly  with  localities  and  k* 
of  material.    It  has  already  been  given  for  granite  at  Al^ 
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Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  the  average  price  for  bluoatone,  flccordrng  to  tM 
ispecifi cations  previously  given,  is  from  75  to  80  cents  per  Unenl 
foot.  In  other  cities  nearer  quarries  the  prices  are  very  much 
lower,  so  that  tlie  range  can  be  safely  Raid  to  t>e  from  40  cents  ta 
$1  per  lineal  foot^  according  to  location,  material,  and  dlmeniidas 
of  the  curb* 


Sidewalks. 

In  the  burinesfi  and  fiolirlly  built  up  re&idence  portions  of  il 
city  the  sidewalks  generally  extend  from  the  curb-line  to  the  court-' 
jard  or  property-line*  When  in  a  business  section,  m  often  hap- 
pens, the  area  wall  m  bnilt  on  the  ciirb-lme,  the  sidewalk  is  ofte 
made  of  a  thickness  strong  enough  to  re&ii?it  any  transverse  etra 
which  it  is  liable  to  be  subjected  to,  and  often  extendi  from  th 
bnihling-lino  to  and  resting  npon  the  area  wall,  where  it  is  mad 
thick  enough  to  act  as  a  curb.  This  is  technically  termed  '*  plat^ 
form  walk-- *  In  such  cases  the  flags  are  often  supported  by  doubk 
angle-irons  running  froTu  the  building  to  the  area  walb  The  joints 
should  be  poured  and  calked  with  lead  to  prevent  water  from  the 
street  running  into  the  area,  C-oal-holes  are  often  cut  through 
these  walks,  when  a  channel  should  be  cut  around  on  the  upper 
side  §0  that  the  surface-  water  will  be  drained  from  the  hole  to  tht^ 
gutter.  ^1 

In  suburban  localities  it  is  not  necessary  nor  desirable  that  \h^ 
walks  should  extend  from  the  curb  to  the  buiMing4ine,  A  walk 
5  feet  in  width  will  allow  two  people  to  walk  abreast  comfortably* 
and  one  of  8  feet  will  f>ermit  passing;  so  that  it  would  seem  that  a 
width  of  S  feet  would  be  sutBcient  for  any  suburban  street,  and 
that  5  feet  should  be  adopted  as  the  minimum. 

Shpe  of  Wallc. — All  walks  must  follow  naturally  the  grade  of 
the  street.  They  all  should  be  laid,  too,  with  a  slope  from  the 
property-line  towards  the  curb,  to  allow  water  falling  upon  it  to 
flow  freely  towards  the  gutter.  Some  little  variation  as  to  the 
amount  of  this  slope  exifits  in  different  cities.  A  fall  of  i  inch  to 
the  foot  will  be  equal  to  a  grade  of  2  per  cent*  This  will  allow 
water  to  flow  freely  on  the  smooth  surface,  and  will  not  be  suffi- 
ciently steep  to  causa  trouble  from  slipperineBB* 
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The  location  of  the  sidewalk  has  previously  been  discussed. 

Material, — The  materials  of  which  sidewalks  have  been  con- 
structed are  wood,  gravel,  coal-tar,  stone  of  different  kinds,  brick, 
and  cement.  The  last  three,  however,  are  the  only  ones  that  are 
used  to  any  great  extent  in  cities  for  permanent  walk.  The  con- 
struction of  walks  of  wood  and  gravel  is  simple  and  need  not  be  re- 
ferred to.  .  Coal-tar  walks  (or  concrete,  as  they  are  often  called) 
has  been  used  to  considerable  extent  in  villages  and  smaller  towns. 
Its  use  is  subject  to  the  same  objections  as  that  of  the  coal-tar 
pavement.  It  has,  however,  been  very  successfully  used  in  small 
cities  and  villages. 

In  some  cities  of  Europe,  Paris  especially,  sidewalks  have  been 
laid  with  asphalt  mastic.  This  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  asphalt 
used  in  the  pavement,  but  is  much  softer  and  is  appHed  to  the 
concrete  base  with  a  trowel  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  cement 
mortar.  The  specifications  require  that  the  mastic  shall  contain 
not  less  than  15  nor  more  than  18  per  cent  of  bitumen,  and  the 
sidewalk  material  must  contain,  by  weight,  bitumen-mastic  10O> 
parts,  bitumen  for  fluxing  6  parts,  sand  60  parts.  This  material^, 
however,  has  never  been  used  to  any  great  extent  in  this  country. 

Stone  Sidewalks. 

The  exact  Character  of  the  stone  to  be  used  in  any  locality  will 
be  determined  to  a  great  extent  by  its  availability.  Where  very 
heavy  stones  are  required  granite  is  generally  used,  but  it  is  ex- 
pensive and  wears  smooth  and  slippery  under  traffic,  so  that,  where 
laid  on  crowded  business  streets,  it  often  has  to  be  picked  up  and 
roughened  to  prevent  its  becoming  too  slippery.  It  has  been  used 
quite  freely  in  business  sections  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  other 
large  cities  where  water-transportation  can  be  had,  but  in  New  York 
almost  all  of  the  natural-stone  sidewalks  are  laid  with  Hudson 
Biver  bluestone. 

Sizes  of  Stone. — The  size  of  the  individual  stones  laid  in  the 
walk  should  be  determined  principally  by  economical  reasons.  The 
larger  the  stones  that  can  be  used  the  better,  as  there  will  be  fewer 
joints  and  less  liability  of  the  stones  to  be  come  uneven;  but  if 
the  size  be  made  too  great,  the  cost  will  be  excessive.    It  is  more 
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tpensive  per  square  faot  to  quarry^  and  transport  large  stones  than 
all.  There  is  also  more  liability  of  iom  from  breakages,  so  that 
re  should  be  taken  not  to  specify  -a  size  that  will  cau^se  too  great 

308t. 

If  the  minimum  width  of  5  feet  be  used,  the  stone  should  er- 
I  the  entire  width  of  the  walk,  and  should  eontjiin  at  least  15 
Ltare  feet,  and  it  would  periiaps  be  m  satisfactory  a  plan  ^s  any 
specify  that  no  stone  Should  contain  lese  than  a  given  number 
f  square  feet^,  according  to  the  capabilities  of  the  quarry  from 
which  the  stone  is  to  be  obtained.    It  is  sometimes  desire*d,  however, 
for  other  reasons  than  that  of  economy  to  cut  the  stone  into  smaller 
and  regular  pieces,  often  18  or  20  inches  square.    This  would  be 
more  expensive  than  in  the  larger  sizes,  but  is  adopted  for  appear- 
ance' sake.     The  stones  in  such  cases  should  be  set  on  a  solid 
foundation  and  in  the  manner  as  ^hown  in  Fig.  64. 


Fig.  54. 

The  thickness  of  the  stone  when  laid  on  a  sand  base  depends 
somewhat  upon  the  character  of  the  material,  but  for  residence 
purposes  3  inches  will  perhaps  be  sufficiently  thick.  In  business 
sections,  however,  where  the  walks  will  be  subjected  to  having 
heavy  articles  dumped  upon  them  from  trucks,  a  greater  thicknesa 
will  be  necessary. 
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Foundation. — This  will  depend  somewtat  upon  ihe  character  of 
the  soil,  but  ordinarily  6  inches  of  sand  or  steam-cinders  will  be 
€uflScient  for  stone  flagging. 

Sandstones  as  a  rule  make  the  most  satisfactory  sidewalks. 
They  are  suflSciently  hard  to  withstand  wear  satisfactorily,  and 
^  their  gritty  nature  prevents  them  from  wearing  smooth  and  slip- 
pery. Limestone,  however,  has  been  used  with  good  success^  espe- 
<;ially  that  which  comes  from  the  quarries  near  Bedford,  Ind. 


Artificial  Walks. 

In  sections  of  the  country  where  stone  is  not  available  artificial 
material  can  generally  be  used  to  best  advantage,  and  recourse  is 
then  had  to  brick  and  Portland  cement. 

Brick. — Brick  has  been  used  as  a  material  for  sidewalks  for 
many  years.  The  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Boston  probably  have 
laid  more  brick  walks  than  any  others.  The  bricks  are  arranged  in 
many  ways,  as  shown  in  Pigs.  55,  56,  and  57,  according  to  individual 
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taste.  They  are  generally  of  the  ordinary  building-brick  §ize,  but 
burned  especially  hard.  They  should  be  of  an  equal  degree  of 
hardness,  so  that  all  should  wear  evenly  and  prevent  the  surface 
from  being  rough.  They  should  also  be  of  uniform  size  and  shape. 
As  a  rule,  bricks  are  laid  flat\i4se,  but  sometimes,  where  an  espe- 
cially solid  walk  is  desired,  they  are  laid  on  edge  with  cemented 
joints.    The  foundation  is  generally  of  sand,  and  the  joints  also 
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filled  with  sand.  Special  blocks  are  sometimes  made  of  clay  and 
buraed  for  sidewalk  piirj>oses.  When  large  these  are  often  corru- 
gated on  top^  so  as  not  to  be  isUppt* ry.  This  plan  has;  not  been  used^ 
to  any  great  extent^  as  any  broken  or  uniit  material  is  almost  a  tot 
loss,  as  It  cannot  be  nsed  to  advantage  iEi  any  other  constniction, 

Cemtni  Walks. — Within  I  lit?  past  few  years  sidewalks  made  of 
Portland  cement  have  come  into  use  very  largely,  tooth  in 
larger  eastern  cities  and  tho^e  smaller  onej*  of  the  West  where  :^tou« 
cannot  he  had  except  at  considemble  expense*      The  walk^  are 
smooth,  of  pleastmt  appearance,  and,  when  well  constructed,  durJ 
able.     They  must,  howt-ver,  like  all  conatniction  of  cement, 
honestly  and  thoroughly  built.    Most  of  the  failures  of  cement  side 
walks  are  caused  by  the  use  of  improper  or  too  little  cement,  or  on 
account  of  the  work  being  performed  by  dishonest  contractor 
Cement  walks  are  generally  laid  continuously^  except  that  joints  ar 
made  at  frequent  intervals  to  allow  for  expansion,  so  that  anj 
cracking  which  may  be  causcxl  will  be  regular  and  at  places  pre 
liared  for  it.    In  ordinary  cUmates  where  the  variation  in  tempera^l 
ture  from  summer  to  .winter  is  not  too  great,  lengths  of  5  feet  can 
be  safely  used  without  any  danger  of  irregular  cracking. 

Small  pieces  of  cement  tiling  are  sometimes  made  and  allowed 
to  t'horoughly  set  and  harden  before  being  laid  in  the  walk.  In  siicl 
cases  a  foundation  of  concrete  is  prejmred  and  then  the  tilei^  ar 
laid  upon  the  base  and  set  in  Portland-cement  mortan  These  tile 
are  made  square,  hexagonal,  or  octagonal  in  shape,  and  colored  t^ 
suit  the  individual  fancy.  At  the  present  time  they  are  not  us 
to  any  great  extent,  as  most  ol  the  cement  walk^  are  Ijiid  practicuUj 
in  one  sheet  except  as  above  described. 

Specifications  for  such  walk  in  Brooklyn  provided  for  the  conJ 
Crete  to  be  made  as  heretofore  specified  for  concrete  curb,  and  to 
laid  on  1  inches  of  clean  steam-cinders  which  had  been  thoroughl| 
polled  and  tamped  until  they  were  solid  and  compact.  The  wall 
was  laid  in  blocks  4  feet  square,  the  joints  being  placed  opjjositfl 
the  joints  of  the  curK  In  laying  thie  walk  after  the  concrete  wa 
in  place,  it  M^as  cut  up  into  blocks  4  feet  square  by  irons  especial Ij 
prepared  for  that  purpose.  Besides  the  base  the  walk  consisted  ol 
4  inches  of  concrete  and  1  inch  of  mortar.  The  labor  orgsnizatioi 
wai  as  follows: 
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6  masons  at  $3.50 121.00 

6  men.  tamping,  at  $1.50 9.00 

14  men  making  concrete,  at  $1.50 21.00 

3  men  mixing  surface  mortar,  at  $1.50 4.50 

4  men  carrying  surface  mixture,  at  $1.50 6.00 

4  laborers  grading,  providing  water,  etc.,  at  $1.50 6.00 

1  foreman. 3.00 

Total  for  labor $70.50 

This  gang  laid  2560  square  feet  of  walk  per  day.  The  concrete- 
mixers also  wheeled  the  concrete  from  the  mixing-boards  to  the 
work  This  amount  of  walk  required  the  following  amount  of 
materials: 

8  cubic  yards  of  mortar,  at  $12.37 $98.96 

32  cubic  yards  of  concrete,  at  $6.58 210.56 

71  cubic  yards  cinders,  at  50  cts. 35.50 

Total  for  material 345.02 

Labor 70.50 


$415.52 


Or  per  square  foot  16 J  cents. 

The  Philadelphia  specifications  for  cement  sidewalks  require 
that  the  excavation  shall  be  made  8  inches  below  the  finished 
grade  of  the  sidewalk.  Upon  this  subbase  shall  be  placed,  and 
thoroughly  rammed,  3  inches  of  gravel  screenings,  broken  brick, 
broken  stone  or  cinders.  Upon  this  foundation  shall  be  laid  3. 
inches  of  cement  concrete  made  of  one  part  of  Portland  cement 
and  two  parts  of  sand  and  broken  stone  of  such  size  as  will  pass 
through  a  l^-inch  ring,  and  in  such  quantity  that  when  solidly 
rammed  and  compacted  free  mortar  shall  appear  upon  the  surface. 
Upon  the  concrete  foundation  shall  be  laid  the  wearing  surface. 
This  is  2  inches  in  thickness  and  composed  of  one  part  of  imported 
Portland  cement  and  two  parts  of  crushed  granite,  free  from  dust, 
the  largest  particles  of  which  will  pass  through  a  ^-inch  sieve. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  specifications  of  New  York 
City  relating  to  the  construction  of  bluestone  sidewalks: 

"All  new  flagging  shall  be  of  bluestone  of  satisfactory  and 
imiform  color  and  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  North  Eiver  blue-* 
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atone^  and  shall  be  free  from  sap,  seams,  flaws,  drill-holes,  and  dii- 
colorations.  It  shall  have  a  Binooth  surface,  be  out  of  wind,  and 
not  less  than  three  inehes  thick  at  any  pointj  and  shall  be  fire 
feet  in  length  and  not  less  than  three  feet  in  widths  except  that 
wherever  in  sidewalks  an  old  stone  of  superior  dimen^iom  ii 
broken,  but  one  new  Mone  shall  be  put,  which  must  be  in  length 
and  width  not  less  than  the  old  stone.  New  flagstone  of  smaller 
size  shall  be  furnished  when  directed  by  the  Engineer,  such  stone 
to  lie  of  spedflciition  thickness  and  be  used  when  necessary  to 
match  existing  courses  on  walks  already  partly  flagged,  and  in  the 
tlosnre  course  of  such  walks  as  are  to  l>e  flagged  for  the  full  width, 

""  All  stone  shall  be  chisel-dressed  with  opposite  sides  parallel 
and  adjacent  sides  at  right  angles,  on  the  four  edges  a  distance 
down  of  one  inch  from  the  top  and  at  right  angles  thereto,  and 
Buch  dressing  shall  be  entirely  completed  before  said  stone  shall 
be  placed  on  the  bed  prepared. 

**  Flagging  shall  he  laid,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  in  regular 
courses  five  feet  in  width,  and  shall  be  firmly  and  evenly  bedded 
to  the  grade  and  pitch  required  on  four  inches  of  steam-ashes, 
clt'un,  gritty  earth  or  ^sand,  free  from  clay  or  loam;  the  work  to 
h(*  brought  to  an  even  surface,  with  all  Joints  close  and  thoroughly 
filled  for  their  full  depth  with  cement  mortar  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  the  b(^st  ^junlity  of  American  Portland  cement  and  clean, 
sharp  siindj  iind  left  clean  on  the  surface;  but  no  more  mortar 
shall  he  mixed  at  any  one  time  than  can  be  used  within  one-half 
an  hour,  nor  shall  any  mortar  be  laid  against  any  edge  of  a  stone 
until  the  stone  to  abut  thercagainst  shall  have  been  completely 
dressed  ready  for  laying*'^ 

Gutters. 

It  often  happens  that  a  street  is  improved  by  grading,  curbing, 
and  gnttering,  without  the  laying  of  any  pavement.  In  such  cases 
the  gutter  is  generally  formed  of  the  same  shape  as  it  would  hava 
been  if  the  street  was  entirely  paved,  and  of  granite,  Belgian 
block,  vitrified  brick,  or  cobblestone,  as  the  ease  might  require. 
Whatever  material  m  used,  it  shonld  be  laid  in  the  same  manner 
und  according  to  the  same  Bpecifications  as  a  stone  pavement  upon 
the  same  foundation. 
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Special  gutters  are  also  constructed  for  streets  that  are  mac- 
adamized. These  are  of  the  same  material  as  those  just  men- 
tioned, and  should  be  constructed  in  the  same  way.  It  sometimes 
happens,  however^  that  a  street  is  macadamized  in  the  suburbs 
when  it  is  not  desired  to  go  to  the  expense  of  setting  a  regular 
curbstone.    In  thifi  event  the  gutter  is  built  in  the  form  shown  in 


Fio.  68. 


Fio.  59. 


Fig.  58,  the  shoulder  taking  the  place  of  a  curb.    Fig.  69  shows 
the  form  of  cement  gutter  without  curb  as  used  in  St.  Louis. 


Orades. 

The  gradient  of  paved  streets  is  very  important.  The  maxi- 
mum varies  greatly  in  different  cities  according  to  the  local 
topography.  In  cities  like  Chicago  the  problem  is  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient grade  for  drainage;  while  in  Duluth,  Kansas  City,  and 
Omaha  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  passable  grade  on  many  streets  with- 
out excessive  cuts  and  embankments.  In  the  latter  city  one  street 
"was  graded  where  a  cut  of  sixty  feet  was  made  with  fills  even 
^eater.  Before  the  time  of  cable  and  electric  street-cars  a  grade 
of  5  or  6  per  cent  was  considered  the  limit  for  street-car  streets. 
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but  at  the  present  time  that  element  need  not  be  made  a  rulmg 
factor,  though  a  mueli  lighter  grade  is  very  desirable* 

No  arbitrary  rule  for  a  inaxiiimm  grade  can  be  laid  down.  But 
in  a  city  that  has  been  partially  improved  no  grade  should  be  es- 
tablished in  excei?s  of  the  maximum  at  that  time  in  force  unkss 
absolutely  necessary. 

New  York  City  has  some  grades  as  steep  as  t)  per  <sent  on  Iiusi* 
ness  streets,  whUe  in  Brooklyn  there  are  few  in  excetss  of  4  per 
cent.  Pittsburg,  Duluth,  Umatia,  and  Kansas  City  are  all  exam- 
ples of  cities  with  excessivo  grades  on  paved  streets. 

The  force  re(juired  to  draw  a  load  up  any  grade  can  be  easily 
ascertained  by  tRe  following  formula: 


^-^'(xl)  +  ^' 


Where  i?"  =  force,    E  —  n^^   m    100    feet,   Z.  =  load,   and    T  — 
force  required  to  draw  L  on  a  level  i^urface.     T^iis,  however,  is 
theoretical  and  is  Im^ed  upon  the  Bnp|K>Bition  that  the  incline 
absolutely  regular  and  without  friction. 

When  animal  force  h  need  to  draw  vehicles,  the  problem  \& 
ferent  and  the  results  cannot  be  calculated. 

The  ability  of  a  horse  to  draw  a  load  dep^?nd8  upon  two  things^ 
his  muscular  force  and  his  foothold  upon  the  pavement.  If  the 
latter  be  such  that  he  can  exert  all  "his  power  without  slipping,  he 
wil!  be  able  to  use  his  strength  to  the  best  adrantage,  and  the 
weight  of  his  load  will  be  limited  by  his  physical  strength.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  surface  of  the  pavement  be  slippery,  &o  rhat 
he  maintains  his  foothold  with  difhculty,  his  available  strength  will 
be  greatly  reduced  and  his  ability  to  stand  up  while  exening  bia 
strength  will  be  the  controlling  factor.  A  horse,  too,  mus^t  eany 
himself  in  addition  to  his  load^  and  as  the  rate  of  grade  increases, 
a  certain  amount  of  his  heretofore  available  power  will  he  required 
to  move  himself,  until  finally  a  grade  will  be  reached  which  he  cao 
barely  climb  with  no  load  whatever.  This  stage  could  only  be 
arrived  at  by  experiment,  and  would  vary  greatly  with  the  individ* 
ual  horse  as  well  as  the  exact  condition  of  each  pavomenL  It 
would  be  useless,  then,  to  attempt  to  estimate  in  exact  figures  the 
effect  of  grades  upon  vehicular  travel  when  animal  power  is  used. 
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It  will  be  safe  to  assume,  however,  that  a  grade  of  10  per  cent 
will  be  prohibitive  as  far  as  heavy  trucking  in  concerned,    y 

In  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  Highways  of  New  York  City 
for  1898  it  is  stated,  quoting  from  a  former  report  of  the  Consult- 
ing Engineer,  that  established  grades  of  10  per  cent  exist  in  that 
city  upon  a  number  of  streets,  and  instances  of  grades  of  12.17, 
15.17,  and  one  of  18.17  per  cent  are  given.  One  clause  says:  "  But 
the  city  of  New  York  has  apparently  adopted  a  maximum  grade  for 
its  thoroughfares  of  18  per  cent." 

Pittsburg  has  grades  of  17  per  cent,  Duluth  12.2  per  cent,  and 
Kansas  City  16.5  per  cent,  all  on  paved  streets,  while  one  unpaved 
street  in  Pittsburg  has  a  grade  as  steep  as  30  per  cent. 

The  importance  of  constructing  the  best  pavement  for  these 
excessive  grades  can  readily  be  understood.  The  two  principal 
requisites  are  a  smooth,  unyielding  surface  and  foothold  for  horses. 
Asphalt  meets  the  first  requirement,  but  not  the  second.  The  best 
results  will  be  obtained  by  laying  a  block  pavement  of  such  material 
that  it  will  not  wear  smooth  or  waste  away  under  traffic.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  loads  drawn  on  excessive  grades  must  neces- 
sarily be  light  as  compared  to  the  normal  load,  and  that  the  wear 
will  be  due  more  to  the  action  of  the  horses'  feet  than  the  abrasion 
of  the  wheels. 

Hard  sandstone  or  grauaite  blocks  from  3  to  3J  inches  thick 
with  smooth,  even  heads,  laid  with  open  joints  filled  with  tar  and 
gravel  upon  a  concrete  base,  will  give  satisfactory  results.  Brick 
can  also  be  used.  It  will  not  give  quite  as  good  a  foothold  for 
horses,  but  the  traction  will  be  less.  Either  of  the  above  pavements 
would  last  a  generation  on  most  streets  with  grades  of  more  than 
10  per  cent. 

The  practice  of  making  the  pavement  rough  on  steep  grades 
to  give  horses  a  better  footing  cannot  be  commended,  as  it  increases 
%o  much  the  traction  required  to  draw  a  given  load.  A  rough 
stone  pavement  requiring  a  load  to  be  lifted  vertically  over  the 
stones  may  often  cause  the  traction  on  a  nominal  10  per  cent  grade 
to  be  equal  to  the  normal  traction  of  one  of  15  per  cent  or  even 
greater. 

In  establishing  street-grades,  the  points  specified  in  the  ordi- 
nance differ  in  different  cities.    And  in  fact  grades  are  sometiiiiet 
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5d  simply  by  referring  to  an  accompanjing  profile.    This  prae- 

e  is  very  bad,  as,  if  t!he  profile  is  last  or  becomes  mislaid,  the 

jnly  record  is  that  the  gr^de  has  been  changed,    Wliatever  the  in- 

Timent  that  makes  the  ehaDge^  the  figures  of  the  new  prrade 

old  appear  on  its  face,  so  that  if  any  record  of  the  diangv  re- 
am, there  shall  be  no  question  as  to  what  it  is. 

It  can  be  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  the  eie- 
'Vtttions  should  be  so  fixed  that  there  shall  be  no  question  in  the 
mind  of  any  engineer  as  to  the  est-ablls^hed  grade  nf  any  pieet^  of 
property,  its  exact  elevation  being  simply  a  mathematical  ealcula- 
ition. 

Grades  in  some  cities  are  established  by  fixing  the  elevation  of 
the  streets  at  tlie  centre  of  the  intersections  and  at  stich  points  be- 
tween the  streets  where  it  is  desired  to  make  a  break  in  the  grade. 
A  strict  interpretation  of  this  would  establish  the  elevation  of  the 
pavement  only,  leaving  the  curbs  to  be  set  according  to  the  ideas 
of  any  engineer  or  surveyor  who  should  happen  to  be  called  in  to 
fix  the  curb-grades.  On  level  surfaces  or  light  slopes  this  would  not 
be  so  objectionable,  but  on  steep  hillsides,  where  the  prevailing 
grade  is  4  per  cent,  there  will  be  a  difference  of  1.2  feet  between  the 
elevation  of  the  centre  of  the  street  opjwsite  the  two  curbs  of  an 
intersecting  street  having  a  roadway  30  feet  wide.  And  if  the 
curb-elevations  should  be  made  the  same,  there  would  be  an  equal 
difference  between  the  sides  of  the  cross-streets  which  is  excessive, 
and  should  not  be  allowed.  The  engineer  then  would  be  called 
upon  to  use  his  judgment  and  settle  for  himself  the  exact  eleva- 
tions of  the  curb-coraers.  Acting  in  this  way  in  determininir  the 
building-grade  for  a  piece  of  proj)erty  situated  midw^ay  of  the  block, 
it  would  be  a  coincidence  merely  if  he  should  fix  upon  the  exact 
elevation  as  finally  determined  when  the  street  came  to  be  im- 
proved. This  is  certainly  a  bad  method.  It  is  the  curb-grade  that 
fixes  the  grade  at  the  building-line,  and  that  is  the  only  point  that 
interests  the  property  owner. 

If,  however,  the  elevation  of  each  curb-corner,  as  well  as  all 
breaks  in  the  grade,  is  defined  by  ordinance,  there  can  be  no  mis- 
understanding, and  the  grade  in  front  of  all  property  may  be 
definitely  calculated. 
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If,  however,  the  gradient  much  exceed  3  per  cent,  complications 
will  often  arise  at  the  property-line  comers. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  case  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  60,  where  the 
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elevation  at  the  curb-comers  is  40.0  and  the  grades  rise  from  the 
intersection  in  two  directions  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  and  fall  in 
the  other  direction  at  the  same  rate. 

I  The  elevation  of  the  curb  on  West  Street  opposite  the  comer 
A  will  be  40.9,  while  on  First  Street  opposite  the  same  corner  it 
will  be  39.1,  and  the  property-grade  for  the  corner  A  as  obtained 
from  these  elevations  by  adding  .33,  the  standard  sidewalk  slope> 
will  be  41.23  and  39.43  for  the  same  point.  This  will  create  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  confusion;  especially  if  iHif^  ^ 
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iproved  and  the  architect  plans  his  building  from  the  grade  of  the 
-street  upon  which  k  the  main  entrance. 

To  overcome  this  a  break  of  grade  should  be  made  at  the  prop- 
y-line  whenever  the  rate  of  grado  exceeds  2  per  cent.  A  grade  of 

per  cent  on  an  intersection  insnreis  a  maximum  difference  of  0,6 
at  A  when  the  sidewalk  width  is  15  feet  as  in  the  figure.  AVhen 
ihis  width  is  more  or  less  than  1 5  feet  the  rate  of  grade  should  be 
modified  so  that  in  no  case  shall  there  be  a  greater  difference  in 
property-line  grades  as?  calculated  above  than  0.(i  of  a  foot.  This 
difference  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  reducing  the  standard 
slope  of  the  sidewalk  on  one  side  and  increasing  it  on  the  other. 
On  residence  streets  where  buildings  set  back  from  the  street  this 
rule  can  be  somewhat  modified. 

The  following  is  recommended  as  a  form  for  arranging  curb- 
elevations  in  grade  ordinances,  the  body  of  the  ordinance  specify- 
ing that  the  grade  shall  be  a  straight  line  between  given  points: 

OBADE  OF  FIRST  STRBBT. 

EtoratioD  of  SeratioB  of 

East  Curb.  West  Curb. 

North  curb  of  South  West  Street 22.0  22.0 

South  property-line  of  West  Street 39.1  39.1 

Soutli  curb-line  of  West  Street 40.0  40.0 

North  curb-line  of  West  Street 40.0  40.0 

North  property-line  of  West  Street 40.9  40.9 

A  point  200  feet  north  of  line  of  West  Street. .  52.9  52.9 

South  property-line  of  North  West  Street 60.9  60.9 

South  curb-line  of  North  West  Street 61.2  61.2 

The  above  method  has  been  used  successfully  at  Omaha,  Neb. 
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ASPHALT    PLANTS 


The  machinery  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  asphalt  mix- 
ture is  technically  termed  the  plant.  Its  province  is  to  take  the 
different  materials  and  mix  them  in  the  proper  proportions  for  the 
pavement,  and  the  arrangement  that  will  properly  do  this  the 
most  cheaply  and  expeditiously  is  the  best. 

When  it  is  understood  just  what  is  required  of  the  plant,  it  is 
simply  a  problem  in  mechanical  engineering  as  to  its  exact  design. 

Like  all  machinery  a  large  first  cost  means  a  small  outlay  for 
operation  and  maintenance.  But  some  contractors  prefer  to  carry 
out  details  by  manual  labor  father  than  by  machinery,  giving  as  a 
reason  that  it  is  less  liable  to  cause  delay  and  in  the  end  is  more 
economical.  All  details  must  be  governed  by  circumstances  and 
the  conditions  of  each  case. 

Before  taking  up  methods  of  construction,  it  will  be  well  to 
discuss  somewhat  the  capacity  and  location  of  the  plant,  the  two 
being  associated  more  or  less,  especially  in  cities  that  cannot  be 
fiupplied  from  one  location. 

Capacity. 

In  cities  of  150,000  or  even  200,000  inhabitants  there  is  no 
necessity  for  more  than  one  plant  from  an  economical  standpoint. 
Where  different  companies  are  operating  in  the  same  city,  each 
must  have  a  plant  of  its  own;  but  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  the 
question  with  a  view  to  providing  for  a  community  as  economically 
as  possible,  for  the  time  may  come  when  municipalities  will  lay 
asphalt  pavements.  New  York  City  has  agitated  the  question,  and 
Toronto  is  now  considering  it. 

Assuming  thqt  weather  conditions  wiU  normit  asphalt  to  be 
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aid  from  the  first  of  ilay  to  the  first  of  December  of  each  yei^ 
and  that  there  will  be  twenty  days  per  month  suitable  for  wort, 
there  will  be  140  working  days  each  sea.'^onj  and  a  plant  hflviag  an 
►titput  of  lOUO  iiquare  yards  per  day  would  lay  140,000  yards  per 
'ear.    This  would  be  as  much  as  would  be  often  required  in  a  citf 
E  the  size  mentioned  above.    It  is  perfectly  practicablej  boweier. 
.:>  construct  one  of  greater  cafuicity,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  record 
at  one  Brooklyn  plant  laid  250,000  square  yards  of  pavement  in 
1897.    When,  howe^^cr,  such  an  amount  is  laid,  the  hauls  in  many 
instances  muBt  be  excessive  and  then  there  comes  up  the  ques- 
tion of 

location. 

This  is  not  decided  simply  hy  the  streets  to  be  pa^ed.  AH 
material  used  must  first  be  taken  to  the  plants  and  as  sand  fonn& 
about  85  per  cent  of  the  entire  wearing  surface,  the  question  of  it* 
supply  becomes  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  location. 
If  sand  must  be  brought  from  outside,  a  plant  near  the  railroad 
or  water-front  is  almost  a  necessity. 

The  price  of  real  estate  must  often  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, as  what  would  otherwise  be  an  ideal  location  might  be  pro- 
hibitive on  account  of  the  fixed  charges  if  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
land  should  be  too  great. 

There  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  dust  in  and  around  every 
asplialt  plant,  and  if  located  in  the  vicinity  of  expensive  ma- 
chinery, enough  damage  may  be  done  to  cause  a  nuisance. 

There  has  been  one  case  of  the  removal  of  a  plant  from  a  de- 
sirable locality  simply  on  account  of  the  destruction  to  machinery 
in  adjoining  buildings  by  the  dust  being  carried  into  open  win- 
dows. 

Territory  within  2|  miles  from  the  plant  can  be  economically 
supplied  with  material.  Working  ten  hours  per  day,  an  ordinary 
team  will  haul  four  loads  for  that  distance;  but  if  the  haul  be 
much  increased,  the  loads  would  be  reduced  to  three  and  the  cost 
of  hauling  correspondingly  increased. 

Assuming  the  wages  of  a  team  to  be  $5  per  day  and  that  each 
load  will  lay  33  square  yards  of  surface,  at  four  loads  per  day  the 
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cost  of  hauling  will  be  3.8  cents  per  yard  for  surface  and  1.9  cents 
for  binder,  or  5.7  cents  complete.  With  three  loads  per  day  per 
team  the  cost  would  be  7.6  cents  per  yard.  AVhere  but  a  small 
amount  of  work  is  projected  outside  of  the  ^^-mile  limit,  the  extra 
expense  would  not  be  much,  but  in  establishing  more  than  one 
plant  in  the  same  city  it  should  be  seriously  considered. 

It  is  probable,  however,  in  making  a  final  decision  upon  a  locu- 
tion, that  the  governing  principles  will  be  cost  of  real  e:?tate  and 
the  facility  for  receiving  the  crude  material. 

The  actual  work  to  be  performed  by  the  plant  is  heating  the 
sand  and  stone  for  binder,  making  the  asphaltic  cement,  and  some- 
times the  stone-dust,  and  mixing  these  different  ingredients  in 
their  proper  proportions. 

Heating  the  Sand. 

This  is  an  important  function.  To  lay  1000  square  yards  of 
pavement  will  require  approximately  60  cubic  yards  of  sand  and 
30  cubic  yards  of  stone  for  binder.  The  plant  should  have  ar 
capacity  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  amount,  so  that  a  stoppage  of 
a  few  hours  would  not  interfere  with  the  supply  for  the  mixer.. 
As  sand  retains  its  heat  when  in  bulk  for  a  long  time,  no  loss  en- 
sues from  the  storage  of  quite  an  amount. 

Sand  comes  to  the  plant  as  a  rule  damp  and  often  wet.  All 
moisture  must  be  evaporated  and  the  material  brought  to  a  tem- 
perature of  400°.  The  sand  should  be  heated  as  uniformly  as  pos- 
sible, for  if  any  portion  be  too  hot,  it  is  liable  to  burn  and  injure 
the  asphalt  even  when  the  average  temperature  would  be  satis- 
factor}'. '  Just  what  temperature  asphalt  will  stand  without  injury 
is  not  positively  known,  but  there  is  no  necessity  of  heating  it  much 
above  400°  F. 

The  sand  is  generally  heated  in  hollow  steel  cylinders  or  drums 
set  at  a  slight  vertical  angle.  Upon  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  angle- 
irons  are  bolted  at  intervals.  The  cylinder  is  set  in  a  solid  frame* 
and  surrounded  by  an  iron  jacket.  The  heat  is  applied  to  the  space- 
inside  the  jacket  and  the  cylinder  revolved.  The  sand  is  carried 
an  the  angle-bars  up  the  side  of  the  cylinder  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance, ^'hen  it  falls  to  the  bottom,  is  again  carried  up,  the  operation. 
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3g  continued  as  loBg  as  the  sand  remaiiis  in  the  dnira.    T^e 

n  being  set  at  an  angle,  the  sand  falls  verticall)-  and  advance 

ards  the  loirer  end  a  distance  equal  to  the  sine  of  the  vertical 

,    The  time  sand  is  retained  in  the  drum  is  regulated  bj  the 

it^  revolutions.     In  addition  to  the  above  the  eapacitv  of 

laud  drum  will  be  governed  by  its  diameter  and  length. 

aie  heaters  are  cons  true  ted  on  a  Bomewhat  different  plan,  the 

t'Space  being  in  the  centre  of  the  drum,  and  the  sand  falling 

•ectly  upon  the  heated  cylinder.    The  other  details  are  practically 

AS  given  above.     An  attachment  is  made  by  which  all  dust  and 

steam  are  carried  off. 

A.S  the  heated  sand  is  delivered  at  the  end  of  the  drum,  it  is 
.carried  by  elevatora  to  the  storage-bin  on  the  mixing-platform. 

Aiq»haltio  Oement. 

To  lay  1000  square  yards  of  pavement  will  require  approxi- 
mately  25^000  pounds  of  asphaltic  cement  for  the  top  and  6000 
pounds  for  the  binder,  when  made  from  Trinidad  asphalt.  The 
refined  asphalt  is  melted  in  kettles  and  the  petroleum  residuum  or 

other  flux  is  then  added.  As  a  different  amount  of  flux  is  used  for 
the  binder  cement,  separate  sets  of  kettles  will  be  necessary  for 
economical  operation.  Three  kettles  should  be  provided  for  the 
surface  mixture  and  two  for  the  binder.  As  it  requires  about  eight 
hours  to  thoroughly  mix  the  oil  and  asphalt,  as  soon  as  one  kettle  is 
emptied  it  should  be  immediately  refilled  so  that  there  will  always 
be  some  cement  ready  for  use. 

The  mixing,  or  agitating  as  it  is  generally  called,  is  done  me- 
chanically and  also  by  means  of  air. 

The  mechanical  method  consists  simply  of  an  arrangement  by 
Avhich  what  is  practically  a  paddle-wheel  is  revolved  in  the  kettle, 
keeping  the  material  in  constant  motion. 

With  the  air  process  a  series  of  perforated  pipes  are  laid  in 
and  around  the  inside  of  the  kettles.  By  means  of  a  pump  air  is 
forced  into  these  pipes  and  through)  the  perforations  to  the  surface, 
thorouirhly  mixing  the  oil  and  asphalt.  It  is  extremely  important 
that  these  two  ingredients  become  thoroughly  incorporated  wit^h 
each  other,  so  that  the  flux  shall  act  upon  all  the  asphalt,  convert- 
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ing  it  into  a  homogeneous  compound.  After  the  cement  has  been 
thoroughly  mixed  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  for  any  length 
of  time,  lest  there  may  be  some  separation  of  the  oil  and  asphalt^ 
but  kept  constantly  in  motion  until  used. 

Care  should  be.  exercised  also  when  the  bottom  of  the  kettle- 
is  approached,  to  see  that  the  cement  still  contains  its  proper 
quantity  of  bitumen.  This  is  particularly  important  in  asphalts 
containing  a  large  amount  of  impurities.  A  failure  to  observe  this 
caused  a  mixture  to  be  sent  upon  the  street  that  contained  but  4 
per  cent  of  bitumen.  In  this  particular  instance  the  discrepancy 
was  so  great  that  it  was  easily  detected  by  the  inspector;  but  had 
it  been  somewhat  less,  or  the  inspector  inattentive,  another  inex- 
plainable  failure  of  an  asphalt  pavement  would  probably  have  been 
jeported. 

Stone-dnst. 

In  some  localities  pulverized  limestone  cannot  easily  be  ob- 
tained, so  that  a  mill  for  grinding  it  is  necessary.  This  involves 
an  extra  expense  in  the  construction  of  tlie  plant,  and  where  the 
stone-dust  can  be  obtained  in  the  market  it  will  generally  be 
cheaper  to  purchase  it.  The  amount  used  per  square  yard  of  pave- 
ment is  about  14  pounds. 

Mixing. 

Having  the  different  ingredients  already  prepared,  the  next 
step  is  the  process  of  mixing  itself.  The  mixer  consists  of  an  iron 
box  having  a  capacity  of  about  8  cubic  feet.  Through  the  bottom  of 
the  box  run  two  parallel  shafts  about  eighteen  inches  apart, to  whicli 
are  attached  steel  blades  some  twelve  inches  long  and  four  inches 
wide,  set  at  an  angle  of  about  30°  to  the  shaft.  The  shafts  revolve 
in  opposite  directions,  the  blades  meshing  into  each  other,  thor- 
oughly mixing  the  material  in  a  very  short  time.  The  bottom  is 
made  up  of  two  pieces  opening  by  means  of  a  lever  from  the  centre,. 
so  that  the  mixture  drops  into  the  wagon  or  cart  waiting  below. 
Tliis  part  of  the  machinery  is  located  on  a  platform  high  enough 
to  permit  a  team  to  drive  under  to  receive  the  charge. 

In  the  early  plants  sand  was  shovelled  into  an  iron  bucket  con- 
taining the  right  quantity,  hung  on  an  overhead  trolley,  and  then 
pushed  by  hand  to  the  mixer  and  dumped.    The  asphaltir 
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then  dipped  from  the  kettle  into  a  smaller  bucket,  weighed,  and 
en  conveyed  to  the  mixer  by  anotJier  trolley,  where  it  is  poured 
\  the  sand  and  tho  mixing  continued  until  it  is  entirety  com- 
tKlj  the  actual  time  cons^umed  beio^,  on  an  average,  TO  second*, 
e  binder  is  mixed  in  a  similar  manner  in  a  separate  mixer. 
In  more  recent  plants  sand  is  stored  in  a  bin  directly  over  the 
dxer,  so  that  by  pulling  a  slide  the  proper  amount  ean  be  dropped 
ato  the  box  without  extra  labor,  and  hy  means  of  eompre^^eil  air 
i;he  a^pliiiltie  cement  is  conveyed  to  the  mixer  and  the  required 
amounts  drawn  off  hy  opening  and  closing  a  valve.     Thi§  re- 
quires less  labor  for  the  operation  and  has  proven  very  success- 
ful. 

While  the  question  of  plant  has  been  discussed  from  the  stand- 
point of  1000  yards  per  day,  its  capacity  can  be  easily  increased  by 
increaiiing  tlie  size  of  the  mixing-box  as  well  as  the  number  and 
size  of  the  melting-kettles?.  In  the  larger  plants  of  recent  date 
the  mixing- box  has  been  made  large  enough  to  contain  16  cubic 
|eet  instead  of  8,  and  m  the  tmie  required  for  mixing  is  practically 
the  same  J  the  capacity  of  the  plant  is  consequently  doubled  if  the 
other  parts  have  been  increased  correspondingly. 

Assuming  tliat  the  actual  time  of  mixing  is  70  seconds,  but 
that  one  charge  only  will  be  prepared  every  2\  minutes,  the  plant 
will  turn  out  in  ten  hours  240  charges.  The  charge  from  the 
8-foot  box  will  lay,  approximately,  4^  square  yards  of  wearing  sur- 
face, and  from  a  IG-foot  box  9  square  yards,  giving  as  the  actual 
capacity  of  the  plant  1080  and  2160  yards,  respectively,  per  day. 

Cost. 
In  estimating  the  cost  of  an  asphalt  plant  the  necessary  build- 
ings and  real  estate  will  not  be  considered,  as  so  much  variation 
can  be  made  in  the  construction  of  the  one,  and  the  cost  of  the 
other  varies  so  greatly  in  different  cities.  There  is  also  a  great 
difTerence  in  the  actual  cost  of  installing  an  asphalt  plant,  depend- 
ing upon  its  capacity  and  exact  method  of  construction.  If,  as 
has  been  said  before,  a  large  amount  of  machinery  be  used,  the 
first  cost  \y\\\  be  increased,  but  the  expense  of  operating  will  be 
small.  A  satisfactory  plant  with  a  capacity  of  1000  yards  per 
day  can  be  built  under  ordinary  circumstances  for  $12,000,  while 
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one  of  double  its  capacity,  with  all  the  modem  and  improved  ma- 
chinery, should  cost  not  to  exceed  $25,000.  The  number  of 
employees- necessary  to  operate  a  plant  will  range  from  nine  to 
twenty,  according  to  size  and  manner  of  construction.  One  mod- 
ern plant,  with  a  capacity  of  1200  yards  per  day,  has  been  operated 
by  ten  people,  including  foreman,  timekeeper,  etc. 

Portable  Plants. 

When  the  asphalt-pavement  industry  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
for  many  years  thereafter,  it  was  not  considered  practicable  to  lay 
asphalt  pavements  in  cities  of  small  size  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  plant.  But  as  this  pavement  came  into  general 
favor  and  the  demand  for  it  became  greater,  even  in  the  smaller 
•cities,  attempts  were  made  to  construct  portable  plants  that  could 
be  transported  easily  and  cheaply  from  one  city  to  another.  After 
many  trials  this  was  successfully  accomplished. 

The  Hetherington  Railway  Plant  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  one 
that  has  been  successfully  used.  This  plant  is  entirely  contained 
upon  two  railway  cars,  one  of  these  being  called  the  dryer-car,  and 
the  other  the  melting-car.  The  cars  are  built  substantially  of 
steel  and  fitted  with  automatic  couplers  and  air-brakes,  and  in 
•every  respect  are  made  conformable  with  master  car-builders' 
rules,  so  that  they  can  be  used  upon  all  railroads.  Upon  the 
-drj'er-car  is  established  a  steam-boiler.  Alongside  the  boiler  upon 
the  deck  of  the  car  is  located  the  engine  to  furnish  power.  Upon 
this  car  there  are  an  air-compressor  or  blowing-engine,  a  boiler 
feed-pump  in  addition  to  the  injector,  a  double  rotary  exhauster, 
link-belt  elevator  for  shovelling  sand  on  the  drums,  and  another 
for  conveying  away  this  sand  after  it  has  been  heated.  There  is 
also  established  upon  this  car  a  pair  of  compact  and  efficient  ro- 
tary drums  for  heating  sand  as  required.  The  sand-drums  consist 
of  two  cylindrical  shells  of  medium  diameter  suspended  in  air  for 
the  proper  setting  or  housing  of  steam,  and  suitable  furnace  with 
,hot-air  chambers. 

It  was  found  that  by  using  the  two  drums  arranged  as  de- 
■scribed,  exposed  to  the  radial  action  of  the  heat,  a  greater  num- 
T)er  of  square  feet  of  drum  surface  could  be  obtained  in  a  rea- 
sonably small  space  than  by  any  type  of  single-dnmi  dryer. 
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Instead  of  following  the  old  plan  of  setting  drums  in  m 

ilined  plane  in  order  to  cause  the  ean<i  to  travel  from  OBe  **nd 

I  th^  other,  these  drums  are  set  iiorizontallyj  with  a  spiral  ttm- 

ror,  attached  to  the  iiineT  surface  of  the  shells,  carrying  the 

from  one  end  to  the  other.    The  sand  is  fed  to  the  dvmm  by 

onveyor-screu'.    The  heat  for  heating  the  sand  is  generatt'd  m 
iumace  under  the  drums,  coalj  oil*  gas*  wood,  or  coke  being 
led  as  fueh     The  heat  from  the  fires  travels  the  full  length  of 
?  drnms  along  the  under  sidej  and  then  again  passes  the  full 
length  of  the  dmraSj  but  mthin  the  Bhells,  thus  utilising  the  full 
amount  of  the  heat  that  is  generated  in  the  most  economical  man- 
ner. 

The  melting-ear  contains  kettles  for  melting  the  asphalt  and 
making  asphaltic  cement,  as  well  as  the  eand  storage-bin  and 
actual  mixers.  In  this  plant  the  agitating  i^  done  mechariicallv 
or  by  compressed  air,  or  by  both  as  may  be  desired.  When  both 
methods  are  used,  the  material  is  first  melted  in  an  open  kettle, 
when  it  is  transferred  by  a  vacuum  process  to  the  mechanical  ap- 
tator  which  is  closed.  In  this  system  the  air-engine  is  so  arrange*! 
that  it  may  be  used  both  for  pumping  air  from  the  closed  agitator 
and  for  pumping  air  into  it.  The  agitator  i^  in  this  case  an  air- 
tight vessel  or  kettle,  provided  with  mechanical  means  for  stirring. 
The  vessel  has  connection  by  means  of  a  large  ateam-Jaeketed 
pipe  with  the  open  kettles  of  the  system.  When  the  agitator  is 
to  be  filled  a  cock  is  opened  in  the  pipe  and  the  air-pump  begins 
to  exhaust  the  air  from  the  tight  vessel  or  agitator.  As  this  air 
is  withdrawn,  the  melted  asphalt  in  the  open  kettles  rushes  in  to 
take  its  place.  When  all  of  the  asphalt  has  passed  from  the  open 
kettle  into  the  closed  agitator,  the  cock  is  again  closed  and  the 
pump  ceases  operation.  After  the  asphalt  has  been  sufficiently 
stirred  and  mixed,  it  is  forced  through  the  proper  steam-jacketed 
pipes  from  the  agitator  to  the  mixer,  where  it  is  drawn  off  into  a 
measuring- vessel  as  needed. 

When  ready  for  travel,  the  plant  presents  an  appearance  much 
like  two  ordinary  freight-cars,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  a  permanent 
plant,  the  mixing  has  to  be  done  at  a  sufficient  height  to  allow 
teams  to  drive  under  the  mixer  and  receive  the  charge  direct. 

In  operation,  the  asphalt  is  melted  and  prepared  in  a  small 
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kettle^  and  sand  is  shovelled  into  the  box  of  the  cold-sand  eleva^ 
tor.  This  delivers  the  sand  into  the  heating-drums,  from  which 
it  passes  into  the  boot  of  the  enclosed  hot-sand  elevator,  by  which 
it  is  carried  up  to  the  screen  and  then  falls  into  the  tempering- 
bin.  By  using  an  overhead  screen  the  refuse  can  be  carried  away 
b}"  a  chute  without  having  to  be  rehandled.  While  the  sand  i& 
being  heated,  the  asphalt  is  ready  melted  in  the  kettles  and  thor- 
oughly stirred  with  a  cylindrical  agitator.  The  materials  being  all 
ready,  the  operator  of  the  melting-car  opens  a  valve  under  the 
asphalt  pipe-line  and  allows  a  certain  amount  of  asphalt  to  flow 
into  the  receptacle  in  which  it  is  measured.  At  the  same  time  the 
operator  at  the  mixer  allows  the  hot  sand  and  carbonate  of  lime  ta 
fall  on  the  mixer.  The  compact  asphalt  is  poured  into  it  and  the 
whole  mass  is  thoroughly  stirred  for  a  limited  period.  The  opera- 
tor then  pulls  a  lever  which  opens  a  door  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mixer  and  allows  the  charge  to  flow  into  the  wagon  standing  be- 
tween the  cars. 

This  and  other  plants  built  on  somewhat  the  same  order  have 
been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years,  and  of  a  capacity  sufficient  t<x 
lay  from  1250  to  2000  square  yards  per  day. 

The  following  tables  are  given  to  show  the  varying  amounts  of 
bitumen  in  different  asphalts. 

Table  No.  72. 

ANALTBB8  OF  ASPHALTS  FROM  DIFFERENT  SOURCES. 


Trinidad  asphalt,  crude. . . . 

Caban  asphalt 

Dead  Seaasphalt 

Val  de  Travers  asphalt. . . . 

Seyssel  asphalt 

Texas,  Uvalde  Co.,  asphalt 

Kentnckj  asphalt 

California  Sand-rock  asphalt 

^Asphalt  pavement,  Baffalo, 

N.  Y 


Water. 


2.08 
0.89 


0.88 


Bitumen 


Peiro-     Aspbalu 
leoft.  ene. 


82.45 

25.46 

85.09 

8.52 

7.49 

8.79 

8.85 

11.82 


22.11 
54.41 
63.18 
3.92 
4.82 
8.27 
2.42 
8.81 

2.88 


Other 
Organic 
Matter. 


8.12 

2.47 

1.78 

95.79 


1.12 
4.10 


Mineral 
Matter. 


85.29 
17.08 


61.76 
88.20 
87.95 
94.28 
88.41 

88.65 


Total. 


100. CO 
99.76 

100.00 
99.99^ 

100.01 

100.01 

loo.oa 

99.99 
99.9T 


*8aine  composition  as  the  Delaware  Avenue  pavement. 
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LLT8ES  OF  DlFFEEEJiT  ARPHAl.TB    TAKKS    FIIOH   A  llEPOHT   SCABB  TO  TffS 
MAYOE  OP  KSW  YORK  BT  TH&  COMMl&aiQIfEllS  OF  AC^XlUNTlA,  UAT   td&9. 


Name. 


Brtutnen 
Present. 


Per  CQnt^ 


Hfn?nl 

llaLler,  etc. 

Percent. 


xican  aspkmlt     , } 

ilj  gism  gUsuD  lt@ . . , p . . 

niiiide^  fls[>lifllt,  refined. , , , , , ,  *  ^ , 

tnd&rd  a^pbalt,  Caii  fortija . . « « . ,  ^  < .  ^   , ,  *  < 

ji  LiiiatnLZ,  crude,  d  rj ,.,».„***,.,, 

defined  Trinidttd  plt<;h , 

Trmidfld  pitchy  crude, » » .  - , , . , 

American  Hock  AsPHAL.Te< 

Utfth  rock  asplialt,  lime ..,.,.. 

Tes&s,  Uw-alde  Co.,  rock  sbells 

Textts^  MoniaLTue  Co.,  rock  sand. . . .  * , 

iDdLon  Territory,  rock  Rand, , ,  .* * .  * , . 

Indian  Territory,  rock  lime,  *  * * 

EuHOFEAH  Rock  Asphalts. 

Limmer  rock  clialk. . . *  * , . ,  .^ , ,, , , , 

Lobniim  rock  cbalk •. *  •  * , . .  ■ 

Seys^l  rt>ck  clialk, .  i.  ..».,..,,>«,.,  h,  *«.,,, , 

Vai  dw  Traversj  rock  clialk , ...*.-,. 

Ragu^a  roek  cbalk ..,-, 


Nearly  100 

puri* 

99.286 

gi.6so 

G8.060 
50.973 
89.249 


43.800 
12.5 
9.139 
11.44S 

8  toll 


U.30 
12.33 

11.803 

10.15 

8.93 


I  Trace 
li 

6.51 


27.000 


Trace 


Traw 
0.714 

1.610 
31.940 
43.037 
33.751 


5Q.S0Q 
87,5 
90.8ei 
88.558 
69  to^ 


85,70 
87,68 
88.198 

89.85 
91.08 


Refined  Trinidad  asphalt  contains  about  10  per  cent  of  organic  matter  not 
bitumen. 

Trinidad  crude  asphalt  contains  about  7^  per  cent  of  organic  matter  not 
bitumen. 

In  other  varieties  a  trace  onlj  of  such  organic  matter  is  found. 
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dTsis  of  gTADlte,  B^rre  (Yt.) ,» ..*««...^.«. 2S 

Blue  Hill  (Maine) *,. ,*#•- 2a 

Exeter,  Cftlifomia,,. ,, ,,,  ...•.».,.*.  2S 

MUfordj  Mass «,*.  ••t*.i.».i«t    *» 2j 

North  Jay,  Ma.,  .* ^m**B**^***m*^~<,*^*,,m.t*  33 

Peteraburg,  Va ,•,••..•••.<».<*,.•,*,. ,    21 

Port  Deposit,  Md. ...,., 2 1 

Quincy,  Mass., * 2i 

Wat«rford,  Conn *....*,,* ,-_....  ti 

lime » 38 

limestone  and  resaltiug  limes.  •  • « 88 

Bedford 87 

from  various  localities ^ 

Trenton 88 

Maltha f» 

Material  for  cement 188 

paving-brick 2/dO 

porphyry 88 

sandstone,  Berea • 38 

Colorado 84 

shale 85 

trap-rock,  Birdsborough,  Pa 28 

Meriden,  Conn 28 

Monson,  Mass 28 

New  Jersey 27 

Appian  Way 2 

Artificial-stone  blocks 141 

Asphalt,  analysis  of,  Endemann's  method 53 

Linton's  method 52 

Richardson's  method 52 

Sadtler's  method 52 

artificial,  Day's  experiment  with 47 

Asphalto  fluxing 68 

refining 68 

Barbadoes,  analysis  of 498 

description  of 78 

Bechelbronn,  analysis  of 51 

Bermudez,  analysis  of 71 

description  of • 71 

first  used  in  pavement 71 

location  of 70 

California,  analysis  of G3 

bitumen  in 228 

description  of 88,  65 
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Asphalt,  California,  first  used 62 

location  of 68,  65 

character  of 219 

comparison  of  different  kinds 55 

cost  of 250 

Cuban,  analysis  of 495 

description  of T7 

Dead  Sea,  analysis  of 495 

description  of 78 

definition  of 42»  44 

Egyptian,  description  of 79 

formation  of 44,45,49 

how  tested 220 

Indian  Territory,  analysis  of 496 

bitumen  in 76 

description  of 76 

Kentucky,  analysis  of 495 

analysis  of  rock  containing 72 

bitumen  in 72 

description  of 72 

preparation  of 72 

used  in  pavements 78 

location  of 56 

Mexican,  analysis  of 69,  70,  496 

description  of 69 

location  of 69 

Montana 77 

petroleum 64 

rock  of  California,  description  of 66 

location  of 66 

rock  of  Europe,  analysis  of 68 

bitumen  in 68 

formation  of 67 

location 67 

Syrian 78 

suitable  for  pavements 219 

terms  for 40 

Texas,  analysis  of 74,  75,  495 

location  of 73 

preparation  of 73 

uses  of 74 

Trinidad,  analysis  of 54,  60,  61 

bitumen  in 228 

how  mined 58 

location  of •  ••  -  117 


halt.  Trinidad,  refining  of. ...,, , <-,., .,.,  60,  51 

Tarkev.  _..,,... , 78 

Utah,  atiftljses  of , « . ,  * « ,. «  76,  196 

description  qL..  ,  .,,..* ^^ .».,.  ^  *,*,,,,,,,....  + 7^ 

qn&ntUy  of >,..«•,,•,,«.•,«,«.«..,.     73' 

value  of  ^naljaeB.  ,.«,,..*.*...  4.... «.,  ..i,.k.«  i..*..ii<.  4...*..   >.,    35^ 

■pludt  block  pa Y-eoieut :  advaniA^s  of « .,,«..*  :^56 

amouQt  of  *,,►,,,*.,,♦,♦,.  t  ***,«,,  i » * ,  I  p  *  4 , ,  256 
blocks,,  bow  made.  ,,***,•„♦♦*♦,,••♦,  ,♦.,».  255 

how  laid * .♦ 356,  4lS 

sizeaf ,.,,» 256,418 

cork  blocks,  cost  of 257 

where  laid 257 

cost  of 256 

first  laid 256 

in  Poaghkeepsie 164 

specification  for:  blocks,  composition  of. 416 

covering  for 414 

how  laid 41ft 

size  of 41S 

Aaphaltene,  description  of , 51 

formula  for 52,  54 

Aspbaltic  cement :  amount  in  pavement • 229,  250,  490 

as  a  liquid 225 

fluxes  for 220,  221 ,  222 

hardness,  how  tested 223 

in  Washington 224 

how  prepared 220,  490 

Asphaltina :  cement,  composition  of 254 

description  of 253 

pavement,  cost  of 255 

mixture ^ 255 

specifications  for 254 

Asphalt  macadam,  first  used 8 

Asphalt  pavement:  American,  in  Europe 252 

binder  for,  action  of  water  on 233 

composition  of 230 

object  of 230 

size  of  stone  for 231 

thickness  of 230.  397 

cost  of 250,  251 

cracks  in 238 

caused  hy  what 23S 

effect  of ,»39 

how  formed 289 
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Aspbaltpayement:  cracks  in,  how  prevented • 888 

cross-section  of 285 

table  for  laying  oat .' .  218 

damaged  bj  fire 240 

effect  of  illuminating-gas  on 281^ 

appearance  of 24G 

first  laid:  London 7 

New  York 10 

Paris 8 

United  States 21& 

Washington 21& 

foundations  for:  bituminous 281 

broken  stone 282; 

cobblestone 282 

necessity  of 281 

stone  block 282 

grades  of 216,217.218 

gutters  for,  how  laid 287 

material  for 287 

how  laid  against  rigid  surface 288 

in  Cairo 148 

maintenance  of 244,  246,  247 

material  for 22& 

method  of  laying 288,  28& 

method  of  rolling 284 

amount  of 285 

objections  to 216 

on  bridges 251 

sand  for 226 

size  of,  in  different  cities 227 

slipperiness  of 218 

standard  of  condition  of,  at  expiration  of  guaranty. . . .  240 
temperature  of  air  when  laying  should  be  discontinued  287 

temperature  of  material  when  laid 284 

wearing  surface  of:  aspbaltic  cement  in 229 

composition  of 227 

laying 288 

mineral  matter  for 228 

requirements  of - 227 

rolling 284 

thicknessof 221^ 

weightof .  260 

when  too  soft 28d 

Asphalt-paTement  specifications : 

binder,  asphaltic  cement  for 89? 
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^toder,  character  of ,,,,,, , , , •*!-.*.*,*....,**,  397 

how  Uid,. * *•.,,. 3$7 

atone  for •> .•*»•».. 39T 

tlilckoesa  of , . , **,,,,.,*.*,.►<-••■,».»■, , .  .****,-..  Wl 

\  requireuseBts  of «. ...«<«*•««  i «....,... .  403 

fc  (liquid  A^pliaH),  how  ased.,,..,*..*.  ,,„*,*  ^ .,..•,.**•  401 

properties  of , . . « , ,...<,.•,.**<,.•■«,..•.<. 40t 

uot  laid  m  w^t  weather ^ • .•«..*  403 

rock  asphAlt,  amount  of  hiiumea  in > 403 

how  laid  ..>.,...,, *  V  ......<■  i  ,......*.,>.,  401 

temperature  of 408 

wearing  sarface,  asphalt,  description  of 896 

asphaltic  cement,  how  made 890 

gutters,  liow  treated 401 

liow  laid 400 

how  prepared 400 

mineral  matter,  fineness  of 400 

mixture  for. .  •. 896 

petroleum  oil,  description  of 896 

proportions  of  material  for 400 

rolling 401 

sand,  size  of 400 

temperature  of 400 

Asphalt  plant :  capacity  of 487 

cost  of 492 

location  of 488 

machinery  for 491 

portable,  capacity  of 495 

demand  for 493 

description  of 493,  494 

province  of 487 

work  of  :  asphaltic  cement,  preparation  of 490 

sand,  how  heated 489 

stone-dust,  preparation  of 491 

time  of  mixing 492 

Asphalt  roads  in  California 12 

Australian  wood  pavements 320 

London 298 

New  York 321 

Baltimore,  early  pavements  of 11 

Barbadoes  asphalt 78 

Basalt,  composition  of 2\ 

description  of  20 

Belgian  blocks,  description  of 180 
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Belgian  blocks,  first  used  in  New  York 180 

material  for 184 

objections  to 185 

specifications  for 185 

Belgian-block  pavement , 9 

cross-section  of. 186 

description  of 185 

estimated  cost  of 187 

how  laid 186 

Berea  sandstone,  analysis  of 88 

location  of 82 

strength  of 83 

Bermudez  asphalt 70 

Bids,  alternative 881 

certified  check  to  accompany 882 

not  to  be  changed  after  opening 888 

not  to  be  received  after  expiration  of  time  limit 882 

to  be  indorsed  with  name  of  bidder « 888 

unbalanced 888 

ffidders,  blanks  to  be  provided  for 882 

instractions  to. 882 

notice  to 890 

Binder,  amoant  of,  for  broken-stone  pavement 848 

for  asphalt  pavement 280 

macadam  pavement 889 

material  for 840,845,850.868 

Biotite  granite 18 

Bitamen,  amoant  of,  in  asphalt 228 

asphalt  pavements 225,  228,  242,  250 

artificial,  how  discovered 66 

as  natural  gas 44 

definition  of 40-43 

derivation  of  word 40,  41 

divisions  of 48 

forms  of,  for  pavements 62,  219 

origin  of:  German  theory 46 

Malo's  theory 45 

Mendelejeff's  theory 49 

Moissan's  theory 49 

Peckham's  theory • 50 

Torrey*s  theory 46 

Wall  and  Sawkin's  theory 48 

Wurtz's  theory 60 

parts  of 51 

refining -      ^ 


u,  B&nd-bearing,* «••».«.*« * .*    0$ 

aolveiita  for «>...«......*.  >«..,..4« »«»,.«.•.«..  ^.     $^ 

tr&DaporiftUotL  of *..»,.,*. i  *  *  ..•«•■■»•!  ••«•..... .    64 

tk  forms  for  blddera .,«.. *..*.. *,*'».«*  5S3I 

:i:  uptiaH,  cork,  abe  of , , , , .  S5§ 

flrBtiwd , ,^„,  15^ 

IliMOf „,.,.•.,.  SS( 

Belfirian ,.,.....<. , 180.18* 

granite .-.,»*, 18$^ 

first  used« ,  * •,,**.*.,*** ••••.,.,.*      $ 

first  used  in  Liverpool I T 

abe  of.  In  American  and  Earopean  cities 191 

Medina  FMindston^ 20T 

paving,  uf  Rome,  size  of j^ 

stone,  for  Blaokfriiin}  Brid^ $ 

size  of,  in  Catania,  Italy 17» 

European  cities 19^ 

wood,  size  of i 294,895,  880 

Bond,  ainount  of,  m  contract 88^ 

BonuA  for  completion  of  contract 884^ 

Boetoo,  carlj  pavements  of 10 

Boiilevftrd,  thi^fli^t 2 

Brick:  blue,  made  in  England 89^ 

early  use  of 88 

fire-clay 85 

first  used  in  England 8d 

floating 89 

in  pyramid 88 

kiln,  first  in  United  States 89 

manufacture  of  paving 90 

paving,  see  Paving-brick. 

shale 85 

vitrified 86^ 

clay  to  produce 87 

test  of 87 

Brick  pavements,  advantages  of 261 

amount  in  United  States 291 

cost  of,  in  American  cities 292 

estimated 20'J 

cross-section  of 284 

first  laid  in  United  States 259 

foundation  for,  brick  laid  flatwise 282 

broken  stone 28S 

cement  concrete 288 

plank  and  sand 28^ 
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c  pavements,  in  England 258 

In  Holland 258 

life  of 258 

in  Japan 258 

joint-filling  for 284,  286 

cement  groat 287 

sand 287 

temperature  of  paving-cement  for 287 

lajing,  arrangement  of  brick 289 

breaking  joints 288 

preparing  bed ^388 

rolling 288 

testing  for  soft  brick 288 

material  per  square  yard  of 292 

rumbling  of 285 

causes  of 285 

examples  of '. 285 

bow  prevented 286 

L  pavements,  specifications  for  :  brick,  bow  laid 411 

howteeted 411 

in  Pbiladelpbia 291 

St.  Louis 290 

joint-filling  for 413 

size  of 410 

covering  for 413 

k  sidewalks,  how  laid 477 

where  laid 477 

^s,  asphalt  pavement  on 251 

expansion-joint  in 252 

;en  stone,  voids  in 120,  124 

how  reduced ^22 

:en-8tone  pavements,  construction  of,  amount  of  rolling  for. .  .888,  841-343 

finishing  surface 840 

foundation  course 837 

cross-section  of ^*^ 

crown  of ^^*^ 

drainage  for ^^ 

foundation  for ^^ 

thicKnessof 8^ 

gutters ^* 

Macadam's  theory  of ^^ 

Macadam's  and  Telford's  methods  compared..881 .  83  \ 

maintenance,  cost  of,  in  Glasgow 5^70 

London 370 

Marseilles 371 


Iten-itone  pftTemeniij  mittnteiiftnee,  cost of^  in  P&ris ,..  3T& 

Eocliester,  New  York  , .  871 
lu&tarittl  for ,.««««.  ^  ..,«**«<..,««»,,...««,«,*« ,  398 
objeclL  us  to ,...,,.«.......«,  ^ ,  n^  *»,..«*«.>... .  S8S 

preimraiiaD  of  road-bed, , , , ,  -  - 333 

roller  for , ....  3^ 

rolling. ..   ... .,     .  ♦*..,„,,,,.*...,,»...»..*  8S8 

&]ze  and  isbape  of  stx^ne  for. ,  7^^330,  33a,  SB7,  B4f » M 

specif^cationB  for  Boston  ».,*.**...»,.... 34i 

Brooklyn  . , 34S 

Providi^nce  ,-. .SIT 

sprinkUnj? , , ,,..  BI4 

Telford's  metliod , 830 

binding  for.  ».,.,»,„..,,*,...  S30 

Tmiagaef  B  metliod. , S20 

use  of  bmd<3r  for,  ♦ , , . , *,,,.,,,,**,,  83S 

qaantily  of  *.,.,,.,,,.,. .  ,330,  S43 

Tvlien  first  bnilt  systemiiticalljr  . . , *,..,,,,  3S& 

Broke n-atoti«  roadst,  see  Macadam  roads. 

old  uietho^ls  of  constructing,  .,,►*♦...*,.,.*>*,,.*,.,.  331 

abe  of  atone  for. ,  ,  ,  .930.  333 

tbickness  of 3^2 

Bumettliiisg. ..,-*,.* .*... S28,  S34 

effect  of 324 

railway  ties,  cost  of 826 

California  aspbalt,  analysis  of 63 

description  of 63 

first  used 63 

for  pavements 63 

location  of 63 

California,  asphalt  roads  in 12 

Carbonate  of  lime  for  asphalt  pavements 287 

Carthaginians,  the  first  road-builders 2 

Cedar-block  pavement,  amount  in  Chicago 318 

in  the  Central  West 811 

life  of 811 

sapless 312 

specifications  for 818 

Cement,  artificial 97 

consumption  of 132 

definition  of 96 

early  use  of 96 

expansion  of,  in  setting 119 

test  for 119 

how  tested. 104 
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Cement  made  in  United  Stales^ 97 

natnial 97 

analysis  of 100 

.fineness  of 101 

New  York  Building  Code  definition  of 98 

production  of 188 

results  of  tests  on 102 

strength  of lOY 

yalue  of 184 

neat,  and  sand,  tests  of 104 

Portland 97 

analysis  of 90 

•  of  materials  for ; 133 

fineness  of 101 

result  of  tests  for 102 

value  of 100 

first  made  in  United  States 97 

first  used , 97 

ideal,  composition  of 99 

magnesia,  maximum  amount  in 99 

production  of 133 

requirements  for 396 

specifications  for 106> 

specifications  of  first  patent  for 97 

strength  of 103, 107 

value  of 138 

Roman 97 

Rosendale,  see  Natural 9S 

use  of,  in  cold  weather 115,  117 

value  of  long-time  tests  of 104,  105, 106 

Cement  curb,  estimated  cost  of 473 

material  in 472 

specification  for 471 

steel  edge  for 470 

Cement  gutter,  estimated  cost  of 473 

form  of 481 

how  laid 471 

specifications  for 471 

Cement  sidewalks,  estimated  cost  of ^1^ 

how  laid 478 

material  for 47^ 

specifications  for 478,  479 

Cementitious  value  of  stone 800 

Ceramite  blocks ^ , 143 

Certified  checks  to  accompany  bids 88$ 


irtified  cheeks  to  accompABj  bids,  Ainouat  of 

-  •uirooal  roads , ,.< $flS 

lert  pavemeiit ••..-,,,.-. U% 

'icago,  earljr  pavemeDts  of ,  -.^.* , .„    tl 

7  engineer  to  bid  on  work.. ».  ^.,  ,*,,, Sitt 

ly,  classes  of * .,..»»*.  -83,  Si 

colored  bj.... ,,,.,* S3 

definition  of. ._ , 80,82 

fire,  analy^iisi  of, *,,,,..>♦* ♦* ,„    85 

fluxes  of ,. ,._. 84 

amount  of .,...., ....   B5 

non-plai^tic  ...,..,*..,..,.,.  r . .  ,.«*..,..... U 

plastic  , .   ......  ^  *........,...,..  ^  ^ ..  k ..«..,,<«  1 1 .. .   8i 

fusible .,.   U 

higb-gmde.   ,  ♦ .....,♦..♦,.,,..,...»...,,,,,.,•, ,*....    &* 

low-grade. ...... ^ 84 

permaniince  at  form  in ,,*.,,...,,*.,.*,.. ,    ,...*.*....-, 88 

bow  produced . . .  *  » , .,,  ^  ,♦*.*,»,♦. .   8S 

plasticity  of . .  , .   , 93,  8i67 

prepara^  ion  of,  for  paving- brick. .......   ..,..,. 90,  91,  fli 

propertioa  of , 81 

refractory. , ,,.,..,....*... ,,,.,....   84 

Cleveland,  earl  v  purernents  of..... *  *. *..........*.     13 

Coal-tar,  how  disrov«n^d  in  aspbalt, , , , , . .    58 

Coal-tar  pavemi^uta  ciiodemned  in  Wn^biogton. ...»   * « . *  21) 

coat  of  repairs  to , , ^ . .  .313, 314 

fir^t  laid 311,  313 

life  of ._...,.  aia 

Specifications  for.  ..♦..,......*,*....  ..............  311 

Coal-tar  pitch iW 

Cobblestone  parementj  ainouni  in  Tnitod  Suiea .*,»...,♦,.... 183 

cross-section  of 183 

description  of 182 

estimated  cost  of 184 

foundation  for 184 

how  laid 183 

repairs  to 164 

Cobblestones,  size  of 181,  183 

specifications  for 181,  182 

Colorado  sandstone,   analysis  of 34 

description  of S3 

strength  of 34 

Concrete,  action  of  frost  on 115,  117 

bituminous 212,  213 

composition  of 121 

consistency  of 125 
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Concrete,  cost  of 904^473 

definition  of IdO 

early  use  of • • 96 

example  of , 130 

hand  and  machine  mixed,  relative  valae  of 180 

howUid 132 

how  mixed 121,  122.  126,208.886 

how  protected ^ 205 

machines  for  mixing 126,  127,  129, 180 

material  per  cubic  yard  of • 206 

estimated  cost  of 204 

proportions  for 120.  122 

quantity  of  material  in 128, 181,  472 

Concrete  base,  first  used  in  London •      7 

first  used  in  New  York 10 

first  used  for  wood  pavements 294 

Contracts,  bond  for 888 

bonus  for  completing 884 

extra  work  under 880 

indeterminate  quantities  in 880 

let  for  lump  sum 880 

maintenance  clause  in 885,  887 

penalty  for  failure  to  complete 884 

time-limit  of 884 

Cordova,  pavements  of 5 

Cost  of  asphalt -block  pavement 256 

asphalt  pavement 251 

asphaltina , 255 

Belgian-block  pavement 187 

brick  pavement 292 

broken-stone  pavement. .  •  • 868 

cobblestone  pavement 184 

granite  pavement 205,  206 

macadam  roads 862 

Medina  sandstone 208 

wood  pavement 296,  805,  809,  818,  821 

Courtyards,  necessity  of 460 

width  of 462 

Creosote  oil,  amount  of,  per  cubic  foot  of  timber 299,  818 

definition  of 826 

preservative  value  of 826 

should  contain  naphthalene 826 

Creoeoting,  definition  of 828 

Indianapolis  specifications  for 818 

London  specifications  for • 299 

value  of,  to  pavement ML 


i«hwMjring  leat  for  pav^lsg-farick^  metliod  of  cODdactlag,  >,**«..,...*  £f7S 

ri«uioaa  for ,.,.. 374 

value  of, •.,.     2^4 

MBoMCtion  of  Mphalt  pAretnent, ,  ^ « * 235 

BalgiftB  ^*      .--. . 18^ 

brick  " 2&4 

brokeo-stone  "       ,.,♦,., , ..,,,,347 

eobblesUine   **       ,* .,., ,.,,  Igit 

gmaite  " , iftj> 

IB-walks,  dimeosione  of , « . , , «« « , « * S09,  BU-^ 

how  Iftid .*,.,.,, **.... , .  .209,  Sr*4 

material  for 209,  894 

Czown  of  paTements,  formula  for  laying  oat 2(1^ 

on  side-hill  streets 201 

principles  for  determining 200,  201 

table  for 202^ 

Croshing-test  for  paving-brick,  method  of  conducting 275> 

▼alue  of 27& 

Cuban  asphalt .' 77 

Curbing,  concrete,  see  Cement  curb. 

Curbstones,  oostof 464.  474 

dimensions  of 894,  468 

foundation  for 895,  466 

amoant  of  concrete  for 466 

how  dressed 395,  464 

how  set 4C4 

limestone  for 467 

material  for 46^ 

object  of 463 

radius  of 465' 

specifications  for  :  CincinDati 468 

Liverpool 467 

New  York  City 468 

Rochester 469 

St.  Louis 468- 

Cushion-coat  for  asphalt  pavements,  description  of 230 

objections  to 230 

thickness  of 230 

Cypress-block  pavement  in  Galveston 316 

in  Omaha 311 

lifeof 812.  816 

Dead  Sea  asphalt 78 

Diabase  (trap-rook),  formation  of 20 

location  of 20 

Dolomite 35 
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Drainage  of  macadam  streets  uid  roads ;..  884,  868 

Earl  J  payements,  construction  of ITS 

cross-section  of • 19^ 

of  Earope 179 

Earth,  composition  of  crust  of 14 

Egyptian  asphalt 7ft 

Engineering,  School  of ,  in  Spain • 4 

Estimates  of  cost,  how  made 184 

Evaporation  of  water  from  paying-brick 271 

Expansion- joint  for  asphalt  pavement 28ft 

asphalt  pavement  on  bridges 25S 

brick  pavement 98& 

wood  pavement 295,  299,808.  821 

Feldspar,  composition  of 1& 

how  destroyed 81 

varietiesof 15,  80 

Ferroid 19T 

Fineness  of  cement 101 

specifications  for 108 

Fire-clay 84 

analysis  of 85 

Fire-clay  brick • 85 

Formula  for  determining  economic  life  of  pavements 155 

for  determining  relative  value  of  paving-brick 277 

for  obtaining  amount  of  traction  on  grades • 482 

Foundation  for  asphalt  pavement 231 

Belgian-block  pavement 185 

brick  "        282 

broken-stone         "        8a'> 

cobblestone  *'        184 

granite-block        '*         191 

macadam  roads 860 

FnaiUUty  of  day 84,  85,  87 

Galveatcm,  wood  pavements  of 818 

Genoa,  streets  of 8 

eUsonita,  analysis  of  • 48,  78 

Qlaas  pavement 141 

Gneiss ^ 1ft 

Grades,  effect  of 482 

examples  of. 483,  485,  48d 

for  asphalt  pavements 21d 

formula  to  obtain  traction  on 482 

how  estoblished 484 

on  business  streets. 482 

steep,  at  intersections 485,  48a 


Ttam 

ides,  Bteep,  beet  pftvement  for. . . . « ^ , « « * , * ,. 483 

..oaite,  adapted  for  curbing,  and  pavemeaii ^ * 19 

analj£ti3  or, . , *..,...... 31,  22,  2S,$4.  S3 

characteristics  of  ,«„,..,•*,  ^ , . . . »  ...«...«*.., . . . .  ^ . « «     IT 

crosbiog^  streugib  of ,«,...»,..,.....  * »  ,,,,,,,. ST 

definitioti  of • ,*m 17 

formation  of  «.,,.*,.,,,.  *  ,,.  .*...<...  n  **.•■• . «....,,  ^ ... .    17 

propertiei  of • . ,  • .    1^ 

rift  of , 18 

Talne  of  tmunl  product  *.*,,..,.,«,*,,.«»»,..  ^r 25 

varietiefi  of * , ,    18 

Oxanite  blocks :  dimenaionfl  of,  ia  AmericAn  aud  EuKipewi  citio*^. , ......  191 

principleB  determiniDg. , , * * ,  -  < .  IW 

firfit  used « . . « . « , 5 

in  Viflana, .., » ,,,. 310 

■pecifi cations  for, , ..,.,.,*  ^  ...»-.  ^ .  ^ .  IfO 

naed  as  tootliing- blocks  In  sireei-oar  trwska,*' « . .  4ffl 

wear  of **** 188 

Oxanite  pavement :  blocks^  bow  laid  at  intervectlons ltd,  11^ 

bow  laid  in « 19S 

concrete  foundation  for - *,* 196 

oroes-section  of • 199 

estimated  cost  of 2M 

foandation  for • 191 

preparation  of 192 

in  Vienna 210 

l>ranite  pavement,  joint-filling  for  :  ferroid 197 

gravel,  temperature,  and  size  of 198 

Murpby  grout , 197 

paving  cement,  amount  per  sq.  yd,...  199 

composition  of 197 

temperature  of 205 

Portland  cement 197 

tar  and  gravel 197 

laying 196 

material  per  square  yard  of 203 

organization  of  gang  for  laying 205 

.ramming,  importance  of 196 

repairs  to 163 

widtb  of  joints  in 195,  198 

Pbiladelpbia  specifications  for 195 

Oranlte  pavement  specifications  ;  blocks,  classes  of 403 

description  of 408 

how  laid 404 

concrete  foundation 405 
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Oranite  pavement  specifications:  gravel. 405 

paving-cement,  composition  of. 406 

temperature  of 405 

sand,  foundation 404 

sprinkling  with  water 405 

Oravel  for  Joint-filling 198 

voids  in 124 

Orass  pavement 140 

Quidet  pavement 9 

description  of 181 

size  of  blocks  in 10 

Guaranty  for  asphalt  pavement 240,  886 

brick  '*        887 

granite         "        887 

how  paid  for 886,  887 

term  of,  principles  determining 886,  887 

Gutters,  depth  of,  how  determined 200 

for  asphalt  pavement,  how  laid 286,  401 

material  for 286 

for  broken-stone  pavement 847 

forms  of 481 

how  laid 480 

materials  for 480 

Hardness  and  specific  gravity  of  paving-brick 276 

of  asphaltic  cement,  how  tested 228,  224 

of  paving-brick,  how  tested 262 

Mohs*  scale  for 262 

value  of  tests  for 270 

Heading-stones,  dimensions  of 395 

how  set 895 

Highway  Act,  first,  in  England 4 

Holbom,  pavements  of 5 

Hornblende 15 

Hornblende  granite 18 

Hornblende,  biotite  granite 18 

Hudson  River  bluestone,  composition  of 80 

description  of 29 

location  of 20 

Hydraulic  limestone,  composition  of 96 

definition  of 96 

Illuminating-gas,  effect  of,  on  asphalt  pavements 289 

Indian  Territory  asphalt 76 

Instructions  to  bidders • ••••••••••••••••••••••  882 

Iron  macadam  pavements ••••••••€  ^^* 

Iron  pavements ••••- 


p&TemttAta  of..  «,,,.,*«,,,«  i*..  .< t «tip««ii»ii«. ... «...      t 

ate  pavement. ....1.. .»>.■•« IK^ 

iilem,  Htreeis  of, .  * « ^  «>.,,,».,..>.... ,<».,»«•»*..      S 

p&veineDt . ....  ,i  .««.,•<«*<,.,.,...,,*.*.*...«,«*•».*,  ^ , .    * ,   119^ 

flllJn^... .......w, „,....,»... 197,  aOft 

for  brick  paremekit  .. 2Si.  :±se,  418 

in  PUnaddpUia 501 

in  St.  Louis _ i*90 

for  MediDA  sandstone  payemeut , , . ,    .  >.* ,...,«.,...  4# 

for  wood ...........SH  SJ95,  299,  30I,30B>  306,318,  St^ 

tf ointa  i»  pavement,  tnr  and  gravel  first  U8ed  ,...,..,....,,.* , , , . .    .       7 

[n  New  York  City '^ 

Joints  in  street-car  tracks,  effect  of,  on  traction 451,  453 

liow  ma^e 451 

number  of  special,  in  Brooklyn -. 453 

inChicago 45S 

Kaolin,  analysis  of 80,  8<( 

characteristics  of 80 

cliemical  formula  for 8u 

fluxes  for 81 

formation  of j. . .  00,  8(( 

Kentucky  asphalt 73 

Kyanizing 328 

Life  of  asphalt  pavements 156 

in  London 243 

Belgian-block  pavements 106 

brick  pavements 156 

in  Holland 258 

granite  pavements ...   156 

Medina  sandstone  pavements 207 

pavements  in  European  cities 156 

wood  pavements  in  Chicago 313 

in  London 296 

in  Omaha 311 

in  Paris 303 

in  Quebec 304 

Lime,  definition  of 96 

analysis  of 3S 

Limestone,  analysis  of 36,  37,  88,  39 

Bedford  oolitic,  analysis  of 37 

description  of 36 

effect  of  heat  on 37 

strength  of 37 

dolomite , 35 

for  macadam  pavements 341 
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limeetone,  fcHvalioii of •.•%•%.••••••,*••••,*»»,*,,,,,     14 

hTdimnlie,  aaalyBis  of ••••«..•«•««,«••«,««   ,     M 

dofinitioii  of , M,  M 

marble,  definition  <^ «•%.«,,,««      M 

oolitic,  formmtionof » ,,,,     BQ 

strength  of ,.•.••••».,,,,»,,,  ,,,     81 

Trenton .  analTsis  of , •••#..     M 

location  of ... « « «••.•<•*«••••     17 

asesof « •••••••  I  •«•••, ,     17 

Liquid  asphalt,  how  used ,••, •...•••.«•,•,,,  401 

properties  of «««*.««•«  401 

Lithuania,  pavements  of , # .  t..  # .  •»#      7 

Liverpool,  granite  blocks  first  used  in , « 7 

London,  early  wood  pavements  of , , , , ,      fi 

streets  of #•#....,»      A 

Macadam  pavement,  see  BtMk«n»Eitatio  pavement. 

roads ..,.,,,,  100 

amount  buitt  in  New  Jersej , » t  •  i  999 

appropriation  for,  in  Massaohnsetts , , , , , ,  990 

in  New  York 999 

character  of  stone  for *.#•••••*»  997 

cost  of  oonstmetion  of,  estimated  .•...•,,.,.••••,.,,,,,,  999 
in  MajMaehusetts««. ,,.,,,, ,,,,,,,  999 

in  New  Jersey ,,,, ,,  999 

drainage,  necessity  for ....,,,  ...,.,,••,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,, ,  |0|| 

rnies  of  Mass.  Highway  OowmlMlofi#r»  fi»r,994,  999 

how  paid  for,  in  Massaehosetts,, ,,,..,«,,,«,,,,,,,,,,, ,  mi 

in  New  Jersey . , ,..,.,»,,,,,,,,,,,,,  99| 

in  New  York.,.,,,.,.,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,  Mg 
mainteoaaee  of :  cost  of,  in  EoglMd, ««,,,,,,,, ,,,,,,,,,  WPSI 

U^Vfwnm , ,,,,,,  m 

fftK«fO|w •*,,..,,,,,,.,,,,  Wli 

—titods of..., .,,>,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,, ,,^^  iKj^ 
qoMfiiy  id  m$tmrtMl  «se4  Im  ...... .  ,999;  97<^ 

qvaatfty  of  nalMtel  f Of ,,,,,, mi 

qum/fUm go^mnUtf  ^imM^H^ittUm  0f ..,,,,,,,,,,,, , ,,,,.,  999 

'■••I* , «T| 

wf^tiUmtktm  to;  Hitw  Jtrtrmy ....,.,,/,.  M# 

y*irr-/rk ..,,,.,  194 

^>wWs ..,..../  )999 

m 

tfiur,  im  Masesdbtis<»ts ,,,, ,  jl^ 

aW«i(U«  Uwt  vf 1^ 

<Ue<ri^A  vf  Uiet  *A  ,,,,, t^ 

w^^'4<i4i»  U^  Uwi  v^ , , .  i^ 
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iam  ro&dfl,  stone  for^  Id  Mas3a«bui6tts,  si««  of 8GS 

width  and  thieknotds  uf,  how  detenuln^,* « > . . » i»  #  - « , « ^  > .  35ft 
Macadam's  theory  of. ,,,.,,,,  ^  ,  3^1 

'  stivndard  for,  id  Mass- , 356,  35T 

('  N.J. ..356,  357 

'  Queen*aCo.,  L.  L  337 

eaia,  maximum  unonnt  in  Portland  cement  ....*...,  i  ..>....,..,.. .    9^ 

i^uienftQce :  asphalt  paremeDia.  Buffalo  method. » , 245 

Cincinnati  method , . « $15 

Co«t  of,  in  Buifalo _  ,246,  347 

!  Cincinnati 246,  U7 

European  cities , .  , .  24^ 

Omaha,,, 246.  ^47 

Rochester,*,.** 24& 

Waishlngtou. , , , 246,  347 

Omaha  method..,., . ,. *,,♦.,,,.  244 

Wasbiog-ton  method , , . , 246 

how  paid  for ,,.,*,.  888,  ^7 

MacadaiD  roada.  «,...*.,,>*   ,..,*...,,,,>, ...«..,,.  SHI) 

periodof 884,  8i:f6 

conditions  goveming 385 

wood  pavements 297,  800 

Maltha,  analysis  of 68 

as  a  flux 22a 

deflnition  of 43 

deposits  of 62 

description  of 62 

how  obtained  62 

Marble S6 

Material,  quantity  of,  for  asphalt  pavements 489,  490,  491 

Belgian  pavements 187 

brick  pavements 292 

cobblestone  pavements 184 

granite  pavements 206 

macadam  streets  and  roads 361 ,  363 

maintaining  macadam  streets  and  roads. . .  .369,  370 

Medina  sandstone,  composition  of 82 

description  of 81 

location  of 31 

pavements,  cost  of,  in  Cleveland , 208 

Rochester 208 

description  of  blocks  for 207 

dimension  of  blocks  for 207 

how  laid  in  Cleveland 207 

Rochester 208 
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Medina  sandstone  payements.  Joint-filler  for 80& 

iledina  sandstone  paTement,  spedfioations  for  : 

classes  of  blocks. iOft 

covering  for 410 

description  of  blocks. 40^ 

how  laid 408 

ramming 408> 

joint-filling 40O 

how  applied 410 

Merican  asphalt OS 

Mexico  City,  pavements  of • g 

Mica,  description  of 10 

varieties  of 10 

Montana  asphalt » 77 

Mortar,  action  of  frost  on 1]8 

composition  of 10^ 

cost  of 472 

definition  of , lOO 

insalt  water HI 

■trengthof Ul,  n^ 

material  in 473. 

mixed  with  salt  water .,  n^ 

strength  of II4 

rale  for  amount  of  salt  in , 118 

time  of  \ifl*i  aft*jr  miiiD^,  118,  110^ 

unit  of  meaiiurement  of , , . , 1 10 

volume  of. , ,110,  12a 

Mudclajs ,,,,  84 

Muscovite  biotite  granite , 18 

Muscovite  granite , ,.  18 

Murphj  grout , I97 

Natural  gas  a  bitumen ,, ,., 44 

Napihalene,  value  of,  in  creosote ,.,  820 

New  Orkftns,  ©atIj  pavements  of, ,,,. ,  13 

New  Yoi^,  concpet©  b«»e  for  pavements  first  used  in 10 

e»fjy  p&vemetilfl  of , ...,••..,,  0 

first  a^rpbait  pAvement  in 215 

first  ooUblestone  pavement  in •.•••••••••••.• •  8 

mortalitjof ,  100 

Noiseless  manhole-covers 34O 

Noiseless  stone  pavement , , #..,..  144 

Notice  to  bidders , , ..•..•..  800 

Oolitic  limestone ....85,  50 

Palenque,  Mexico,  pavements  <rf. , 0 

Paris,  fifst  asphah  pavemeot of ,,..  %, 
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fint  parenient  of  . ...,..,...«. «« .*.«»*.»«»,.»« .4pT.. 

streets  of.. *,..^ *.,,..4«Ht»«i,.,,,,, •*.«...,...,      T 

Eieiits^  ftDuual  cost  af .,, 171,  lU 

mN©w  York*,,..,.*. , IM 

ftrtificial  blo«ka  for !tt 

Asph&lt «, «, 211 

accidents  oii...,«t«*.s.*..4i.«..*.*.,i.fe44.p,**.  ^1(1.  189 

first  in  New  York ,,,,, .,.,,».,  $U 

first  in  Pans.,.*.. .•. »•»•«. ..•«......• t 

firet  in  United  Statw  ^4..*.. « iU 

inCdro , ,.„,. 14S 

slipp«rinessof... ...«...,..«,...,.,..,.« ,««  141 

MphAlt  block. .,..  as 

ftspbaltina pi ., ... i, ,..,,,* , «  tQ 

ftssa^ament^  for,  howpAid ,....«, , 137 

Belgian.,. ., „ S,  ISl 

best  for  sleep  gndea  ,.,,,,. -,,-.,„-.*,.-,,-,-,,„.  4^ 

brick ,,. iOft 

broken  Btoi)«. ., «,. .....f ..321 

C6rmmite  blocks  for. «....,...«... ........*...•.•.•.*.,  14S 

C nen ■■ ■ ... ■ ■*.........  ■..■k«*»*«*>**>>«^.a.  liX 

cboiee  of , .i.*t Itt 

coal-tar ,, Sll,  318 

oobblf!«iton<} ,,.....,,,,,.,,,,... .,...,,...  189 

combination,  wood  and  asphalt 144 

constraction  of,  early 178 

crown  of,  formula  for  laying  out 302 

on  side-hill  streets dOl 

principles  for  determinlDg 200,  901 

Uble  for 208 

definition  of 136 

derivation  of  word . . , . » 135 

early,  of  Albany 18 

Baltimore ' 11 

Boston 10 

Chicago 11 

Cleveland , 12 

Europe 179 

New  Orleans ^.    12 

Philadelphia U 

San  Francisco 12 

St.  Louis 1$ 

early  wood,  of  London 6 

estimated  value  of,  in  New  York 136 

experimental  wood 140 
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iiyements,  favorableness  to  travel,  dlscasdon  of 164 

examples,  of  in  Brooklyn 164 

London 165 

Pooghkeepsie 164 

for  coantrj  roads 169 

for  residence  streets 16& 

glass 141 

granite 188 

accidentson -. 161,  162 

slipperiness  of 161 

grass 140 

Guidet 9 

increase  of,  in  last  decade : 

inBoston 173 

inBrooklyn 173 

in  Buffalo 173 

in  Chicago 173 

in  New  York 173 

in  PhiUdelphia 173 

in  St.  Louis 173 

in  Washington 173 

influence  of 18& 

iron 188= 

iron  in  Berlin 189* 

iron  macadam 141 

jasperite 1 40 ' 

jetley 145- 

joint  filling  for,  see  Brick,  Stone,  and  Wood  pavements. 

material  used  in IST 

Medina  sandstone 207 

method  of  payment  for 138 

mileage  of,  in  New  York 136 

noiseless  stone 144 

of  Catania,  Italy 179 

of  Cordova,  Spain j^ 

of  Holbom JV 

of  Italy $ 

of  Lithuania. 7 

of  Mexico  City S 

of  Philadelphia ; 14(P 

of  Rome 4,  &► 

of  West  Indies T 

openings  in,  how  prevented  in  Rochester 17!^ 

how  repaired 17(^ 

number  of,  in  Boston l*''^ 
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mentB,  openiDga  Ln»  number  of,  fn  Brook] jn« , », .,« »     17$ 

N«w  York ,.....,,. .  17^ 

parposae  of. . , . , , 174 

origin  of., ,  * , , 17T 

Pelk>iier  blocks , , .  *,,,»,,. 142 

Portl&ad  c«ment  .,,  ^,  .,..,,..,<..>  ^^ , ,.....,..,«... 143 

prop«niea  of  an  idaU  •,.-..,,,,..,...........«....«««.,.«.  147 

die&pQeE9 147       ' 

dnrabJlity .,.. UT 

*  durabilKj  iijflaenc«d  by  wh»t !47 

easHf  c^leaned, .*,, ,  150 

easily  mamt&ined <  * 151 

favorableneaa  to  t»ireL * .  151   _ 

iion-Alip|)«ry*  ,* 151 

redf^tance  to  trttfOo 151 

sanitarineas 153 

relative  Talaes  of 167 

renewal  of 170 

repairs  to  cQbbl«&ton<3  i 164 

g-fAn  tie- block       163 

macadam 168 

sanitarineas  of 166 

conditions  of 166 

examples  of,  in  New  York 166 

liow  accomplished  in  London 165 

Scrimshaw 211 

selection  of  material  for 146 

shell 143 

specification  Belgian 186 

steel-rails  in 143 

study  of  standard ^53 

annual  cost  of 155 

durability  of 154 

easily  cleaned   156 

economic  life  of 155 

estimated  life  of,  in  American  cities 156 

first  cost  of 154 

kinds  of 153 

life  of,  in  European  cities 156 

resisUnce  to  traffic 156,  157,  158,  159 

tar  macadam 140 

▼alue  of 136 

wood 293 

accidents  on 161.  162 

slipperiness  of ....  161 
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PATeoMato,  wood  pulp ••••••• 144 

P^Tomant  between  street-car  tnusks,  bow  paid  for. 426-4Sd 

bow  laid. 4M 

PaTing-briok,  analysis  of. 260 

emsbing  claj  for. 90 

densitjof r 264 

first  nsed 80 

form  of 280 

bardness  of,  bow  tested 262 

bomogeneitj  of 268* 

porosity  of 264 

production  and  Talaeof , 80 

relative  yalues  of 277,  278 

requirements  of 261 

size  of 270,280.281 

specifications  for 281,  280 

strengtb 268 

tests  for  abrasion ^266 

absorption 270 

cross-  breaking 278 

crusbing 276 

bardness '. 262 

in  Columbos,  Obio v 270 

toogbnesB  of 262 

uniformity  of 268 

wear  of 266,266,267 

Pttring-brick,  manufacture  of:  annealing,  importance  of 04 

time  required  for 04 

burning,  beginning  of  yitrification 08 

cbanges  of  clay  in 08 

fuel  for 04 

importance  of 08 

kilnfor 08 

pngging 00 

temperature  for 04 

time  required  for 04 

drying 02 

screening  clay  for 00 

machine  for 01 

capacity  of 01 

moulding 01 

repressing 02 

sorting,  proportion  of  different  grades 06 

Paying-cement,  amount  per  square  yard  of  payement 100,  205,  203 

composition  of 107.  810 
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ng-cement,  iempentarG  af « . . .  t.  i . « ^  *  * .  * « , , ,  *  4 1 » •  ■  i  •  *  *  *  SOS,  3lt^ 

iBg  material,  report  of  PUJUdelpliU  committee  on. .  ^  ^ 180^ 

St.  Louis  experiments  od <,,.>.*<.*.,<■»,,,<,.....*.   155 

tier  blocks , * 14:^ 

dXj  for  failure  to  complete  eontmets * . . .  ^  > «,....*,,  384 

isjlvania  blB«3toBe , , 3^ 

Dleno 51 

formula  for.  «.«.,<«,  ^ ^,  5^,  54 

leam;  asphalt  from ». ,,. $4 

am(*untof ,.. ,,. .     ^ 

California 44.  ^ 

Eastom 5(V 

oxidation  of 48- 

requirements  of • 898> 

residuum,  amount  used  with  Trinidad  asphalt 22^ 

as  a  flux 221 

Philadelphia,  earlj  pavements  of 11 

streets  of ^ 

Pitch,  derivation  of  word 40 

Pitch  Lake,  Wall  and  Sawkins,  description  of 48^ 

Pittsburg  flux , 22^ 

Plans,  how  much  to  be  shown  on 378 

object  of 37C>- 

should  be  part  of  contract Ji8'> 

should  be  signed  by  contractor 38i> 

should  show  amount  of  work  to  be  done 879,  38^ 

should  supplement  specifications 376 

when  to  be  prepared  by  contractor 37^ 

Plasticity  of  clay 82,  84,  87 

Pompeii,  streets  of 7 

Porphyry,  analysis  of 80,  8(> 

description  of 20 

formation  of 20 

Portland  cement 97" 

for  joint-filling 197,  291,  301 

pavements 141 

Potsdam  sandstone 32" 

Pottery,  early  use  of 8H 

Proposals,  conditions  of 391 

Pyroxene 1ft 

Quartz 14 

Quartzite 15 

Rails  of  street-car  tracks,  Boston 436. 

•'      subway 437 

early  form  of 480,  431 
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Hails  of  street-car  tracks,  girder,  centre-bearing 488 

Ufeof 4<i0 

renewable  beads. 482»  488 

side-bearing 484 

tee 437 

Trilby 435 

Trilby  modified 485 

Railway  ties,  cbemical  treatment  of 8d4,  825 

Refractoriness  of  cl«y  84,  86,  87 

Repairs,  se«  Nfamtenance. 

Repairs  tn  ooal  tar  pavementa,  cost  of • 212,  218 

Report  ^m  rock-asphalt  pavem^Dls  of  London 248 

Roads,  aspbalt,  in  California 12 

cbarcohL 298 

first,  in  Fmnce.  4 

Rome 2 

dpain 4 

stone 2 

macadam 850 

Mexican 8 

officials,  first,  in  France 8 

PeniYian 8 

Roman 177 

Rossian 4 

Itoadway  of  street,  bow  determined 460 

widtbof 460,  461 

Sock,  definition  of 14 

stratified 14 

study  of 16 

UDStratifit^ci 14 

Sock-asphalt,  California 66 

European 67 

Indian  Territory 76 

Kentucky 72 

Texas 78 

Sock-asphalt  pavement,  binder  not  used  with 248 

bitumen  in 242 

Buffalo 241 

composition  of. 241 

bow  laid  242 

London  report  on 248 

BpecificatiPEis  for,  in  St.  Louis 242 

temperature  of,  when  laid 248 

Sollers,  sise  of,  for  asphalt  pavements 284 
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1,  iixe  ofp  for  brokfin-^tooe  psT^ne^tt *  SS8,  34S,  S49 

;,  ftmount  for  Aspbalt , p.. .. , «  .  23J^ 

macadam ...SB8.  841.  £i42,  34a 

depeodB  upon  what -.** » *.  340 

aUndafd  for ,,.*  341 

pmvementB  of  ..,<«,,»*  p ,,  i  ««*,.,••  i  •«.«,,,•,..«,.  i  .*« .  *  • , . ,  p . .  4«  ^ 

ng  of  brick  p&v«memtB ..«.. SSS 

Miocka  in  New  York , ..»,p*w*p.p4.., «..•,.**»,»,«  p.,, .>.,  ^ 

sin  toacAdatu  roada,. »...., ,*..^,t.. -..». 371 

aple  to  be  atihimtted.  * , t » »•■•■ .....ISO,  393 

Band,  amount  (>f,  Id  imphalt  pavement » .  .  4^& 

formation  of 27 

size  of,  in  asphalt  pavement 227 

voids  in *. 122 

Sandstone,  Berea 82- 

Colorado , Sa 

color  caused  by 28 

description  of 28- 

formation  of 28 

Hudson  River 2^ 

kinds  of 2» 

Medina 81 

Potsdam ; SJ 

strength  of 3^ 

San  Francisco,  pavements  of 12 

Scrimshaw  pavement 211 

Set,  initial 107 

final 107 

Shale 83 

analysis  of 85 

Shale  brick 85 

Shell  pavement 143 

Sidewalks,  brick 477 

cement 478 

specifications  for 478,  479- 

in  business  sections 474 

material  for 475- 

slope  of 474 

space  for,  how  treated 451 

stone. .  , 475- 

specifications  for 47^ 

width  of .402,  474 

Sioux  Falls  stone 81 

Slate 

Specific  gravity  of  paving-brick 


USfDEJL  525 

PAOB 

Spedficationt,  Belgian  blocks 185 

Belgian-block  pavement 186,  187 

8l>ecification,    acceptance  of  work 411> 

asphalt  pavement ....  S97 

aspbaltina  cement 254 

aspbaltina,  wearing  surface 254 

asphalt-block  pavement 41S 

Belgian  block 185 

pavement 186 

brick 410 

in  Philadelphia 291 

in  St.  Louis 289 

brick  pavement 410 

in  Philadelphia 291 

in  St.  Louis 290 

broken-stone  pavement,  Boston 348 

Brookljn 849 

Providence 847 

catch-basins  to  be  adjusted ...  415 

cement 39'i 

curbing 471 

gutter 471 

sidewalks 478,  479 

character  of  work 891 

coal-tar  pavement 213 

competition  allowed 877 

concise,  to  be 370 

concrete 890 

contractor,  meaning  of  word 416 

creosoting 327 

in  Indianapolis 318 

in  London 299 

railway  ties 323 

cross-walks 394 

curbing 394,  468.  469,  471 

damages  for  non-completion 416 

provisions  for 415 

embankment,  how  made 393 

slopes  in 39!> 

enforcement  of 378 

excavation,  how  made 3iio 

slopes  in 39:i 

k  W€ik,  ptOTiiion  f  or 381 

190 

403 


IKDSX 

Hoation,  gaarADt^.  * .*,.,,<* ..».  i ...... * 411 

hard^wood  paTement  in  Lfmdon ,.»,*- 29S 

head]  ng-&to  ties .,.....,.,,,...».*•*«,•■•*«,,«..,....  095 

injured  mutmal,  botv  replaced* .,..,. ,*....   415 

injuries,  prnvisioiifi  for *.*.... * *.*.-.  413 

mftcad&m  roads,  New  Jersey 866 

New  York 866 

Owen's 868 

maintenance 884,  418 

manholes  to  be  adjusted 415 

Medina  sandstone  blocks 207 

'v  pavement 406 

Nicholson  pavement 808 

objectof.. 876 

I'  openings  to  be  restored 419 

ordinances  to  be  obeyed 417 

pavement,  maintenance  of 418 

payments 420 

plain,  to  be ^ 877 

roadbed,  how  prepared , 894 

rock-asphalt  pavements  in  St.  Louis 242 

rubbish,  removal  of 898 

sewer-laying  permitted 892 

sidewalks,  cement -^ 478,  479 

how  graded 393 

stone 479 

soft-wood  pavements  of  London 299 

street  to  be  cleaned  up 415 

water-pipe  laying  permitted 392 

wood  pavements  of  Indianapolis 318,  319 

work,  delay  of 417 

how  protected 416 

how  suspended 416 

partial  completion  of 416 

time  of 416 

workmen  to  be  discharged 416 

Sprinkling  broken-stone  pavements 346 

macadam  roads 372 

Steel  rails  in  paved  road 143 

St.  Louis,  early  pavements  of 13 

Stone  blocks,  size  of 191,  192 

cementitious  properties  of 344 

tests  for 344 

value  of 360 

machine  for  testing 345 
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SUme  coefficient  of  wear  of 860 

for  macadam  roads 857 

Stone  sidewalks,  foundations  for 477 

size  of  stone  in 476,  476,  480 

specifications  for 479 

Strand,  London,  ordered  paved 5 

Stzeet-cars,  weight  of 431 

Street-car  tracks,  amount  of,  in  American  and  European  cities 468 

in  United  States 468 

construction  of :  cost  of  creosoted  ties  in 466 

cost  of ,  in  Minneapolis 449 

difference  in  opinion  concerning 422 

how  decided  upon 428,  460 

ideal 422 

improved  forms  in  Buffalo 488,  489 

in  Brooklyn 440 

in  Cincinnati 446 

in  Detroit 444 

inDubUn 4^ 

in  Minneapolis 448 

in  Rochester  . .  .446,  447 
in  Sioux  City... 440.  442 
in  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.  448 

in  Toronto 440 

in  macadam  roads. .  466 

recommended  for  asphalt  pavement 468 

for  brick  pavement 466 

for  granite  pavement 468 

•arly  rails  of 480,  431 

improved  form  of  rails 482.  488,  484,  486,  486 

filling  between  flanges  of 466 

Joints  in,  how  made 461,  462 

^  location  of  Beacon  street,  Boston 429 

Canal  street.  New  Orleans 429 

;  citystreets 428 

country  roads 429 

pftvement  in,  how  laid 464 

Glasgow  method 468 

in  old  construction 467 

how  paid  for  in  Amsterdam 427 

Baltimore 424 

Berlin 428 

Brooklin 424 

V.  Buffalo , 424 

Chicago 424 


im>sx. 


tnisv  trioluij  p«T«meiit  Is^  bow  paid  for  In  Detroit tH 

Dorckeeter»  Mtsa 4S8 

Gr^ftt  Britain 427 

Hamburg. -t^ 

Indi&napolis*  ..>.....,  ^ ,  424 

New  York 435 

Pbilttdelphia 42r> 

Rochester* .,,,,.,,,  ^^  <>, .  423 

St.  Louis 42ft 

Toronto ,.  4*2d 

Vbnaa 421* 

Washington 427 

traction  on 451 

Street  railwajs,  first  operated  in  Boston 42^ 

Glasgow 4dO 

London 480 

New  York 42» 

PhiladelphU 42& 

Streets,  coortjardsin 460,  463 

Boston • 10 

Genoa a 

Jemsalem & 

London 5 

New  York 0 

Paris T 

Pliiladelpliia ^ 

Pompeii 7 

Thebes 3 

space  of,  how  divided 461 

width  between  curbs,  how  determined 460 

treated 460,  461 

width  of 45i> 

Syenite 19 

Syrian  asphalt 76 

Tar-and-gravel  joints,  construction  of 190 

first  used -. 7 

in  New  York 10 

Tar  macadam  pavement 140 

Telford's  roads 380 

Temperature  for  laying  asphalt  pavement 237 

Tensile  strength,  natural  cement 107 

Portland  cement 107 

requirements  for 100 

specifications  for 108 

Texas  asphalt 7^ 
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Tliebes,  stfeets  of a 

Timber,  see  Wood. 

TiwB,  width  of 878,874,  875 

effectof • 158 

in  foreign  ooantries 87& 

New  Jenej 87d 

laws  concerning.  New  York 874 

Michigan 878 

Ohio. 874 

Rhode  Island 878 

Traction,  experiments  on,  by  Department  of  Agricoltore 157 

Studebaker  Brothers 158 

general  table  for 150 

Prof.  Haupt's  Uble  for. 168 

Society  of  Arts'  Uble  for 151^ 

Trafflo  affected  by  character  of  pavement. 149 

how  well  cleaned 140 

state  of  repair 149 

street-car  tracks 149 

width  of  roadway 148 

in  American  Cities 148 

European     <*     148 

Tramway  streets  in  Italy 8 

PhiladelphU 181 

Trap-rock 20 

analysis  of 26,  2T 

for  broken-stone  pavements 888,  889 

Tresagnet's  roads 329 

Trinidad  Lake,  description  of 57,  58,  59 

location  of 57 

sizeof 58 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt,  analysis  of 54,60,61,495,498 

bitumen  in 228 

mining  of 58 

refining    60,  61 

Turkey  asphalt 78 

Unbalanoed  bids 888 

how  prevented  in  Jersey  City 889 

Talaes,  relative,  of  paving-brick 277,  278 

Vitrification,  beginning  of,  in  baming  brick 98 

definition  of 86 

Titrifled  brick,  see  Pavmg.brick. 

clay  to  produce , 87 

definition  of 88 

test  for ,..    8T 


,  bToken-stoue...., r..,*.  ISO,  124,  343 

gravel ,.,.  134 

sand ....-•-,...132,124 

stone  and  gravel  mixed « , , « , , .  124 

umngs , ■ %\% 

Indies,  pavements  In ^ ,      7 

1,  chemical  treatment  of :  best  method 828 

dBamettising 888 

creosoting 828 

early  methods  of 828 

experiments  with  railway  ties 825 

kyanlzing 828 

method  for  railway  ties 828 

operations  of 826 

railway  ties  in  Germany,  cost  and  dnrability  825 

specifications  for 299,  818,  827 

Wellhoase  process  modified 824 

when  necessary  in  pavements 822 

zinc  creosote  process 825 

tannin  process 824 

Wood  and  asphalt  pavement 145 

Wood  as  a  paving  material 812,  828 

Wood  pavements,  Aostralia,  cost  of 821 

description  of 320 

durability  of 321 

material  for 320 

wear  of 320 

Australian,  in  New  York 321 

Berlin 802 

Boston 806,  308 

buckling  of 816,  8I7 

cedar-block 310 

quantity  of,  in  leading  cities 81 5 

Chicago,  foundation  for 810 

how  laid 311 

material  for 810 

cypress-block 810 

Dublin 302 

early,  of  Russia 293 

experimental 140 

Edinburgh 802 

Glasgow 801 ,  302 

gravel  and  concrete  foundations  compared 300 

Indianapolis,  cost  of 318 

description  of 817 


INDEX, 


kTtments,  Indiftnspolit,  m&t«?i»l  of « «....•« *,  817 

Bpeciicatioua  for. «.. ,..**, • 618 

Ipswich,  E&gl&nd , »«.*.>.  800 

Ker  system .,,,,»,,,«««««.,«.  W7 

Loadoo . ..i*. ■«■•»*.«•«.■.      9 

Auetnll&D,  iu  PnddiiigtoD ..*«. SOD 

speeiacatfon  f ar ,.  t98 

BUtifiticsof.. , £i6 

Stmud  a Jstrict. »....,,« *««.^*«* 4..  flOO 

<'ftT7  sjatem . ......•..«*•«*. SH 

concrete  biise^  first  used  for. t««.«*«.«kt«t  90€ 

^COfltof **.*«*. «.».«   i09 

cost  of  repairs  to , ^ S97 

flml&id «....*. Sds 

HenaoD's  system, 305 

impTOTed  system, « , . « *..«*«  ,,***<.  *. 2i4 

Hfeof..... • .•-.- 896 

method  of  kjing. ..*...... 204*  '39.'^ 

Tepon  on. «.,,.,,  ,.,.*«» *i«.*» ^M 

wear  of.. .***. 3M 

liiller  system^  cost  of................ .,..«  i|0 

description  ofl,,..,*.**,,....^..,..^.,,  i09 

life  of , 810 

MoDtreal 301 

New  York.., ...,., <80fl,  808 

Nicholson  system,  cost  of .*«... ...  909 

life  of ,. 800 

speciAcatiotLs  for *.  ,  ^ . ,. ,  808 

Oakland,  California. * 818 

Paris,  amoont of * i ...••.,.,,.. t. .... .  801 

cost  of... .*.. ......fe.....i.  804 

deacHption  of  ^.,....h»..,..«.,..^. *.*.«......  BOA 

life  of.... * 803 

material  for...... 8(^ 

wear  of , .*• 8C» 

Philadelphia,  conclostons  coacemiog.  ..•«*.......,.«.  tttO 

co^t  of. ..««.«...**.... ••....••*«»... i.  80^ 

durability  of i #•,..«.,*.*.  800 

mnterial  for... « 800 

report  OD ,«.,,.  i»  ,.«..,•.,.«..  4  i ...... .   won 

Qaebec,  cost  of .»...*  ... .^..*....,  805 

da«crfption  of ,  < , «.....«..«, 804 

life  of 804 

method  of  laying. ...... *,4«.. 4^.*. ..44. «.«...  804 

Emu  Aiatonio *  818 
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pftirements,  St.  Loak ,,« .s***. «.««<**  308 

WaaMngtoo,  amount  in  1871*  «* ...*...>.......  Wl 

OMtof. ,..,..,,,,.. ao7 

durability  of „, 307 

iqade,  early.,.. .^».   ,;.*...«*.*»«..*  293 

in  Michigan,*. .m<. •*»«*. 2^ 
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Austin  Manufacturing  Company,   F.   C 7 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company,  The i 

Buffalo- Pitts  Company 6 

Coxnniercial  Wood  and  Cement  Company 4 

Copley  Cement  Company,  The 5 

Cranford  Company 3 

Higley,  Keplinger  &  Company 6 

Lawrence  Cement  Company,  The 2 

New  York  and  Bermudez  Company 2 

Purrington  Paving  Brick  Company 6 

Ransome  &  Smith  Company,  *' Ransome  Concrete  Mixers" 4 

Scholl  &  Co.,  Julian 6 

Wilson  &  Baillie  Manufacturing  Company,  The 5 

Wiley  &  Sons,  John 4 


ASPHALT  PAVEMENTS. 


FOR    rWFORMATION,    CATALOGUES. 


THE  BllRBEfillSPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY, 


11    BROADWAY,    NEW   YORK 


OR    ANY    QW  THt   BRAHCM    OFriCES 


ii 


15,000.000    BARRELS 

HOFFMAN"  Cement 


Have  Been  Used  on  Important  Mfork 

THROUGHOUT  THE    UNITED  STATES. 

HO  OTSES  CEH13T7  COXFAHT  €AH  SEQV  317CS  A  SXCOIS 

THELHWBEIieEGEPlEllTliO., 

Established  18^3. 
E.  R.  ACKER  MAN,  Pres....  Assoc.  Am.  $oe.  C,  i. 

Sales  Office:  No.  1  Broadway.  New  York. 


NEW  YORK  AND  BERMDDEZ  COMPANY, 

OiVfters  of  the  largest  ASFHAL  T 
LUKE  m  the  WORLD,  situated 
in  the  State  of  Bermytfei, 
Bept/iiifc  of  Ifeneiue/a,  South 
America. 

Bermudez  Lake  A$phalt  is  the 
PUREST  and  ts  unexcefted 
6/  aft/  other  for 

STREET  PAVING, 
RESERVOIR  LIKING, 
WATERPROOFING, 
ROOFING,  etc. 

For  parf/oufars  address  Genera f  Office, 

BOWLING  GREEN  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 

2 


r.  L  CftAftrOBD.  ¥ke-Prem4eitt 

W.  ft.  CRMHFOfiD,  Sec^mr/  and  Tftaautv, 


aNford  company, 

Asphalt   Pavements, 

GENERAL   CONTRACTORS, 

Mechanics  Bank   Building^ 

215  MONTAGUE   STREET, 

Telephone  1180  Bedford.  BROOKLYNf     NEW    YORK. 


Works:   524  St.  Harks  Ay^ 

3 


"iroi  CM"  Portland  Cements 


Manufacliirpdi  by 

GLENS  FALLS  PORTUND 
CEMEKT  CO. 

Sol«  SeUinf;  Agent: 

Comniercial  Wood 
and  Cement  Co. 


Ff*om   Jiimvn    1>,   Ri^httfflrr^    CftttnttfftnQ    HffdfnHlit   MnfftHrrrt 

•*  My  Dear  Sm; 

•*  Everybody  is  simply  ^staitisbed  at  the  performaitce  of  the  mixers, 
Ttiey  are  surely  the  greatest  machines  for  the  purpose  ever  invenied. 

"  I  have  used  all  kinds  of  mixers,  but  these  are  so  far  superior  io  any 
other  device  with  which  I  am  familiar  that  I  should  never  think  of  using 
any  other,  "*  Sincerely  yours* 

(Signed)     "  Jas.  D.  Schuylkr,  M.A.SX.E/* 

Mi.  Schuyler  employed  six  of  rmr  drum  mixers  *tn  the  PortUnd  water- 
works, Portland,  Oregon* 


RANSOME  CONCRETE-MIXERS. 

RANSOME  a  SMITH  CO.. 

17   and    19    NINTH    ST..   BROOKLYN,   N.  Y. 


i-reni  Pr»ftM»0r  H*  Jli  NmrUi^rr  t*M   %'^purt   tin  Afittrtfti   :Xe*tifi4f  of  thf  Ammu- 


ritttttm  af  Uermun  fViiirije   ManutfTrtnvt 


t'^Uff. 


'*  in  building  the  Munderkingen  Bridge,  a  concrete  of  1  ccmcnt»  2,?^ 
sand,  and  5  graved  mixed  »n  a  drum  mixer,  gave  a  compressive  strength 
of  340  tons  to  square  foot,  whilst  the  same  mixture,  in  same  pb,  mixed  by 
hand,  gave  a  compressive  strength  of  only  184  tons  to  square  foot.*' 


Inspection  of  the  Materials  and  Workmanship 

Employed  in  Constryction. 

A  rtfercnce  book  fur  ihe  use  of  inspectors*  <iuptnnt4?ndfm^,  ami  oi\itt*  ^mg^fj^d  in  the 
cons^UuciiDn  M  public  and  piivaie  work^.  Conliinuig  z  coLlfrciion  oi  m^qioranda  pertitiDin^ 
to  the  duty  of  in-ipcirior^K:  quality  and  drfccu  ol  oiJiiri'iiU:  requisites  tor  ^ood  coofttJ'iictioa; 
m^^hotit  at  s^tii^hiing  wnjIc;  «lc.,  etc. 

By  AUSTIN  T    nVRXE,  Civil  Kngmccr,  author  of  ''  HlfhwaT  ConMruction,*' 

XVI  +  J40  P«te».     laiiio.     Cloth,  Sj.oo. 


NEW  VORk: 

JOHN   WILEY  4t  SONS- 


LONDON  1 
CHAPMAN    &    HALL,    LlWITEO. 


The  Wilson  &  Baillie  Manufacturing  Co. 

Main  Office  and  FaclOfy.  85^93  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn.  H,  Y. 
MAKUFacturers  of 

K&ssifeni]    ARTIFICIAL    STONE. 

far  Qldewxlks,  DrlirewtTip  Qe^vp,  UUfi,  IiUr&ad  Sepot  rhtfcfmi,  no«iiif  tot  WAt«]|«iiM  Hi 
Ai^iiiasit  Souths.  WatcMifht  CelUr  Fl^^ors.  and  IsproTsii  Zuh\*  TlootM. 

Kosmocrete  Steel-Bound  Curb. 

The  Sti»!l-BQUiid  Carb  It  *0- 
perlur  to  any  natural  stone. 

Laid  in  ten-ftiot  len^th^,  witli 
invisible  jointi^,  with  cancrrte 
foundations,  1;^  never  out  of  line. 

tiaUAnizcd  istecl  rd|[ev  £«iaot 
rusi  or  break- 

U  i*  the  most  beautiful  «n4 
ilumbli^  curb  laid,  and  wttli  cut* 
ter  conihmedi  l»  the  ideal  for  as* 
phalt,.  brick,  or  majcadam  streets. 

HcavY  Concrete  Construction 

A  special  F«iture  of  our  fiuKtnvnt, 


A  natural  cement 
resembling  a  Port- 
land in  color  and 
texture. 


The  most  eco- 
nomical cement  on 
the  market  on  ac- 
count of  Us  great 
sand-carrying  ca- 
pacity. 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


THE    COPLAY    CEMENT   CO, 

The  favorite  brand  of  natural  hydraulic  cement  for  the 
concrete  foundation  of  street  pavements. 

Nearly  half  a  million  barrels  have  been  used  by  the  Asphalt 
Comnanies  in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Brooklyn^  and  QueenSi 
N.  Y.  City;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Camden,  N.  1.,  and 
Newark,  N.  J. 

For  prrcea,  tests,  etc^.  appf/  tQ  the  soh  setimg  agettt. 

Commercial  Wood   &  Cement  Co., 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


SHALE  PAVING  BLOCK 


FOUR  LARGE  AND  MODERN  FACTOR iES  h  itii  Daily  Capacity  of 
loo^oQo,  making^  Met ropoMtati,  Canton,  Iron  Rock,  anU  Century 
Brands. 

rAISJTnM  PAVPl>*^  ^^^  '"  ^^^  '"  Fourteen  States  and 
CAl^  lUI^    KAVtZKr?    ^^^^^  ,^^  ^j^j^^  ^„^  Towns. 


HIGLEY  KEPUNGER  &  CO,,    =    CANTON,  0, 


PuriDgtOD  Paving-Brick  Co. 


OF    GALESBURG,    ILLINOIS. 


Thta  Company  has  the  finest 
bed  of  ahflle,  the  largest  capacity^ 
and  makes  the  best  paving- 
brick  in  the  United  States. 


4S^4S^^3^^3^^S^^S^NSi4QsS^'3^^S^^Si<S>^S^<S>5S5^Si<S**S>5--S  • 


The  annual  output  of  the  Com-   (6 
pa^y  would  pave  a  roadway  nine    ^ 
feet   wide   over  400    miYes   in 
hngth. 


''Russell"   Steam 
Road   Rollers^ 

nUiLT    1>J  ALL  SI2ES, 

For  Contractors,  Corporations,  and 

Municipalities. 

RUSSELL  &  CO., 

MASSUJ^ON,  OHIO. 
^JULIAN   SCHOLIi    Sl   CO., 

AG  K  NTS, 

i3fr  Liberty  Street,  New  Vork. 


STEAM 


ROAD-ROLLERS. 

hti,  3, 15,  It,  and  15  Ten. 


BougM  l^v  thn  Unfled  S(B|t<m  Govttrnm«nt, 

Mltucimttlfi    Hiohway  CofniniMion, 

N«w  Vork  Giiyp  flto^  t^fi* 


BUFFALO  PITTS  COMPANY, 

BUFFAl-0,   N.   Y., 

ISO  Nassau  St.,  Hew  York  City 
16   Court  Square,  Boatorij  Man. 


AUSTIN  CRUSHERS 


TECHNICALLY  AND 
MECHANICALLY 
WITHOUT  A  FAULT 


LEAST  LIABLE  TO  GET 
OUT  OF  REPAIR,  AND 
MOST  ECONOMICAL  IN 
CONSUMPTION  OF  POWER 


WRITE  TO  DEPARTMENT  A 

Eor  special  catalogue  of  Otsbco* 

Dump  Cat^  jind  Contrictoft' 

Machinery. 


I  hi  flip   U.igtm 


Atjsuij  Reversible 
Raad  Roller 


A  11*110 
Slre^t  Sweeper 


\  u»ttn 
C^ttttictuf 's  Flow 


Aiiscisi  Whiter 


Kasiin 
Dr^iE  Scrm|icf 


Au^ici  RcTc^r&tblc  R(^4  M^cfai&c 


k  CfiLttoef  mmd  Ejrv^tor 


F.  C.  AUSTIN  MFG.  CO.,  Harney,  111. 


AT 

EVERY  POINT 

FROM   THE 
QUARRY    TO    THE 

FINISHED  STREET 

TIME.   MONEY.  AND 

LABOR  CAN  BE  SAVED 

ev  USING 


r  Austin's  Rock-crushing 
AND 

Street-paving  Machinery. 


Gyratory 

Crushers. 
Contractor's 
Dump-wagons, 
Street 

Sweepers 
and  Sprinklers. 


Road  Rollers, 
New  Era 

Road  Grader, 
Ditcher* 

AND 

Wagon  Loader. 
Concrete 

Mixers. 


F.  C.  AUSTIN  MFG.  Co., 

H  MANHATTAN    BLDG.  M  A  K  V  Cp  Y  , 

ILL. 


CHICAGO: 

MANHATTAN    BLDG. 
NEW    rORK : 

390    HUDSON    STREET. 


WHEN    YOUR  STREETS   ARE  PAVED 
KEEP  THEM   IN   CONDITION  WITH 

AUSTIN  SPRINKLERS 
AND  SWEEPERS, 


SHORT-TITLE   CATALOGUE 

OFTHB 

PUBLICATIONS 

OF 

JOHN   WILEY   &   SONS, 

New   York. 
London:    CHAPMAX   &    HALL,  Limited. 


ARRANGED  UNDER  SUBJECTS. 


Descriptive  circulars  sent  on  application. 

Books  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  sold  at  net  prices  only. 

All  books  are  bound  in  cloth  unless  otherwise  stated. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Cattle  Feeding— Daiky  Phactice — Dibkabes  of  Animals — 
Gaiidening,  Horticulture,  Etc. 

Armsby's  Manual  of  Cattle  Feeding 12mo,  f  1  75 

Budd  aud  Hauseu,  American  Uorticulture  Manual .. (7/i  j>rrM. ) 

Downiug's  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees 8vo,  5  00 

Orotenfelt's  The  Principles  of  Modern  Dairy  Pi-aclice.     (AVoll.) 

12mo,  2  00 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening. ...   12mo,  2  50 

^aynard's  Landscape  Gardening 12mo,  1  50 

Steel's  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Dog 8vo,  3  50 

'*      Treatise  on  tlie  Diseases  of  the  Ox 8vo,  6  00 

Stockbridge's  Rocks  and  Soils ....8vo,  2  50 

Woll's  Handbook  for  Farmers  and  Dairymen 12nio,  1  50 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Building — Carpentry—Stairb— Ventilation— Law,  Etc 

Berg's  Buildings  and  Structures  of  American  Railroads 5  00 

Birkmire's  American  Theatres— Planning  and  Construction.  8vo,  8  00 

**        Architectural  Iron  and  Steel 8vo,  3  50 

"        Compound  Riveted  Girders 8vo,  2  00 

"        Skeleton  Conttrackir-* 8vo,  8  00 


fining  htid  Con fli  ruction  of  High  OflQee  BuildJogv. 
^  8to. 

n  Am.  School  Biiildmg -  .Svo, 

]    'M'm^  timi  Yi^nU  luting  of  Bulldingt Sto, 

rt   itectuml  EngineeHng * ,  ,8to, 

"fl  Flreproofing  i*f  Steel  BQildioga  ...,*».♦..,.  .Srr>, 

itary  Hoiiae  Tospectlon  .♦,..♦..*. , .  *16mo, 

catre  Fires  ami  PanicSp  .*.....*.,., 12ino, 

m  American  House  Carpeuter , . , » , Sto, 

]  ler  and  Joiner.  ^    ..,.,.*.  t  ^  ..<>  ^  *  ...^  ^   ..  ^  limo. 
^k  ei  At  united  And  Bulltlen  lok. .  ^IQmo,  morocco, 

j^erriirs  Stoues  for  Building  and  BflC""    on . , ,  .  .8vo, 

Monekion's  Stair  Buildiiie— W^vl   T  .ml  Stone 4to« 

Wait's  Eoglueering  and  J  [spmdence.. , . .  * . Svo, 

Sbeep, 

Worcesler'a  Small  HosplUtls— Establishment  and  Maioteuauce, 

including  Atkinson's  Suggestions    for   Hospital   Ardii- 

iccl  ur«? .  - .   ..,...,.,- ,,.,,.., *.,*,,.**.*,  1 2mo, 

Vorld'a  ColMinbtau  Kxpoisition  of  1893. ..,., Large  4to« 

ARMY,  NAVY,  Etc. 
•  HfLiTAHY  Ekgikkehiks— OiiDifANCS— Law,  Etc, 

♦Bruff's  Ordnance  aud  Gunnery 8vo, 

Chase's  Screw  Propellers 8vo, 

Cronkhile's  Gunnery  for  Non-com.  Officers 32mo,  morocco, 

*  Davis's  Treatise  on  Military  Law 8vo, 

Sheep, 

*  "       Elements  of  Law 8vo, 

De  Brack's  Cavalry  Outi>ost  Duties.     (Carr.). . .  .32mo,  morocco, 

Dietz's  Soldier's  First  Aid 16mo,  morocco, 

♦Dredge's  Modern  French  Artillery Large  4to,  half  morocco, 

*  *'  Record   of   tlie  Transportation   Exhibits    Building, 

World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893.. 4to,  half  morocco, 
Durand's  Resistance  and  Propulsion  of  Ships 8vo, 

*  Fiebeger's    Field   Fortification,    including   Military   Bridges, 

Demolitions,  Encampments  and  Communications. 

Large  12mo, 

Dyer's  Light  Artillery 12mo, 
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HofTs  Naval  Tactics 8vo, 

♦Ingalls's  Ballistic  Tables 8vo, 

"      Handbook  of  Problems  in  Direct  Fire 8vo, 

Mahau's  Permanent  Fortifications.  (Mercur.).8vo,  half  morocco, 

*  Mercur's  Attack  of  Fortified  Places 12mo, 

*  "        Elements  of  the  Art  of  War 8vo, 

Metcalfe's  Ordnance  and  Gunnery 12mo,  with  Atlas, 

Murray's  A  Manual  for  Courts-Martial 16mo,  morocco, 

'*        Infantry  Drill  Regulations  adapted  to  the  Springfield 
Rifle,  Caliber  .45 82mo,  paper, 

♦  Phelps's  Practical  Marine  Surveying 8vo, 

Powell's  Army  Officer's  Examiner 12mo, 

Sharpens  Subsisting  Armies 82mo,  morocco, 

Wheeler's  Siege  Operations 8vo, 

Winthrop's  Abridgment  of  Military  Law 12mo, 

Woodhull's  Notes  on  Military  Hygiene 16mo, 

Young's  Simple  Elements  of  Navigation 16mo,  morocco, 

first  edition 

ASSAYING. 

Smelting — Ore  Dressing— Alloys,  Etc. 

Fletcher's  Quant.  Assaying  with  the  Blowpipe..  16mo,  morocco,  1  50 

Furman's  Practical  Assaying 8vo,  8  00 

Kunhardt's  Ore  Dressing 8vo,  1  50 

Miller's  Manual  of  Assaying 12mo,  1  00 

O'Driscoll's  Treatment  of  Gold  Ores 8vo,  2  00 

Ricketts  and  Miller's  Notes  on  Assaying 8vo,  8  00 

Thurston's  Alloys.  Brasses,  and  Bronzes 8vo.  2  50 

Wilson's  Cyanide  Processes 12mo,  1  50 

"       The  Chlorination  Process 12mo,  1  50 

A5TR0N0MY. 

Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Descriptivb. 

Craig's  Azimuth 4to,  3  50 

Doolittle's  Practical  Astronomy 8vo,  4  00 

Gore's  Elements  of  Geodesy 8vo,  2  50 

Hay  ford's  Text- book  of  Geodetic  Astronomy 8to.  8  00 

♦  Michie  and  Harlow's  Practical  Astronomy 8vo,  8  00 

^  White's  Theoretical  and  Descriptive  Astronomy « .Idino,  2  00 

8 


^ 


BOTANY, 

QAltDEMNlJ   FOR  LADIIifi,  EtC. 

Bftldwla'a  OrcLida  of  Nl^w  Etiglmid . ..,.,* .  Bmtll  8tO|     |1  50 

Thome  s  Stmcturul  Bolatjy , ,  „ 16ino>      2  25 

WesiermaiL^r  3  Genenil  Botany.     (8cht)dd«r  j 8t<),       il  00 

BRIDQHS,  ROOFS,   Etc. 

Ca^ttilevki^— Draw— Hio  H  w  a  v— Sr&FKjreioK. 
{See  aUo  ENamE£HiK6,  p.  7,) 

Bolkn'a  nigliway  Bridges ..,,*.. Svn, 

*     "      The  Tliames  JlWt^r  Brtdge, . , , . , . .  Ato,  paper, 

tttirr*s  Slresaes  iti  Brides.  * ,  *   .......«.,„ ^ ,« *  ,«•  ..r .«  v*  ■  >  »8fo, 

CreboiV^  Mechnuies  of  tbe  Girder , , ,  - Mvo, 

Dredge's  Tbwmes  Bridges 7  pftrt^  per  jmit, 

Du  Bojs's  Sirtisse^  iu  Framed  Srructunes.  * . . * . , .  *9miiU  4r«J* 

f  Cffiter'is  Wooden  Trestle  Bridges . , , .4U>. 

Orticoe*^  Ar<^be3  in  Wood,  etc. ...,.»,.. .  , , .  . .  ^ , .  ^ . . .  j .  * » *8vo, 

"        Bridge  Truases ,  ..8vc^ 

*'  lior^f  TrusBts 8vo, 

Howe's  Trenliae  ou  Arebaa  ..,,*,.,,.,   . .  - ...,..♦  ^Sva, 

Johusr>a*»  Modem  Frnajed  airuclures. » , .Sninll  4to, 

Jjlerrimau    &    Jacoby's    Text-book     of    Uoofs     and    Bridges. 

Part  I.,  Stresses 8vo, 

Merriman    &    Jacoby's     Text-book    of    Roofs    and     Bridges. 

Part  II.,  Graphic  Statics 8vo, 

Merriman    &    Jacoby's     Text-book    of    Roofs    and      Bridges. 

Part  III..  Bridge  Design 8vo, 

Merriman    &    Jacoby's     Text- book    of    Roofs    and    Bridges. 
Part  IV.,  Continuous,  Draw,  Cantilever,  Suspension,  and 

Arched  Bridges Svo, 

•Morison's  The  Memphis  Bridge Oblong  4to, 

Waddell's  Iron  Highway  Bridges 8vo, 

"        De  Pontibus.  (a  Pocket-book   for  Bridge  Engineers). 

16mo,  morocco, 

"        Specifications  for  Steel  Bridges 12ino, 

Wood's  Construction  of  Bridges  and  Roofs .8vo, 

Wright's  Designiug  of  Draw  Spans.     Parts  I.  and  II.. Svo,  each 

«•  "  **      '*  *•  Complete Svo, 
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CHEMISTRY— BIOLOOY-PHARMACY— SANITARY  SCIENCE. 

QuALiTATivB— Quantitative— Obganio— Inorganic,  Etc. 

AdriaDce*s  Laboratory  Calculations 12mo, 

Allen's  Tables  for  Iron  Analysis 8vo, 

Aosten's  Notes  for  Chemical  Students 12mo, 

Bolton's  Student's  Guide  in  Quantitative  Analysis 8vo, 

Boltwood's  Elementary  Electro  Chemistry (In  Vie  press.) 

Classen's  Analysis  by  Electrolysis.  (Herrick  and  Boltwood.).8vo, 

CobD's  Indicators  and  Test-papers 13mo 

Crafts's  Qualitative  Analysis.     (Scbaeffer.) 12mo, 

Davenport's  Statistical  Methods  with  Special  Reference  to  Bio- 
logical Variations 12mo.  morocco, 

Drechsel's  Chemical  Reactions.   (Merrill.) 12mo, 

Erdmann's  Introduction  to  Chemical  Preparations.    (Dunlap.) 

12mo, 

Fresenius's  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis.    (Allen.) 8vo, 

"         Qualitative         '*  **  (Johnson.) 8vo, 

(Wells.)        Trans. 

16th  German  Edition 8vb, 

Fuertes's  Water  and  Public  Health 12mo, 

Gill's  Gtos and  Fuel  Analysis 12mo, 

Hammarsten's  Physiological  Chemistry.   (Mandel.) 8vo, 

Helm's  Principles  of  Mathematical  Chemistry.   (Morgan).  12mo, 

Hopkins'  Oil-Chemist's  Hand-book .8vo, 

Ladd's  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis 12mo, 

Landauer's  Spectrum  Analysis.     (Tingle.) 8v0j 

LOb's  Electrolysis  and  Electrosyn thesis  of  Organic  Compounder 

(Lorcnz.) 12mo, 

Mf  ndel's  Bio-chemical  Laboratory 12mo, 

Mason's  Water-supply 8vo, 

•'      Examination  of  Water 12mo, 

Meyer's  Radicles  in  Carbon  Compounds.  (Tingle.) 12mo, 

Mixter's  Elementary  Text-book  of  Chemistiy 12mo, 

Morgan's  The  Theory  of  Solutions  and  its  Results 12mo, 

* '        Elements  of  Physical  Chemistry 12mo, 

Nichols's  Water-«upply  (Chemical  and  Sanitary) 8vo, 

03rine'8  Laboratory  Guide  to  Chemical  Analysis 8vo, 

Pinner's  Organic  Chemistry.     (Austen.) 12mo, 

Poole's  Calorific  Power  of  Fuels 8vo, 

Ricbards's  Cost  of  Living  as  Modified  by  Sanitary  Science..  12mo. 

**        and  Woodman's  Air,  Water,  and  Food 8vo, 

Ricketts  and   Russell's  Notes  on   Inorganic  Chemistry  (Non- 
metallic)  Oblong  8vo.  morocco, 

Rideal's  Sewage  and  the  Bacterial  Purification  of  Sewage... 8vo, 
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8  50 

iDComjmttbilJties  in  Frtfacriplbus. Sto,  |$  OO 

..*atpr*  volumetric  Aunlyais *  ,.. ,  .l2mo,  S  ISO 

^poficer^s  Sugar  Maiiufttcturor's  Bund  book.,  * .  .16mo<  moroccx),  2  0(1 
11  unci  book    fur    CbeoiislJs    of  Btitjt    Sugar    Housea, 

"^             i                                                                Iftrao^  morocio,  S  00 

Rocks  Bod  Solla. ....,., 8to,  S  SO 

tscnptive  General  Cbem!st7y. . Sto,  8  00 

ffvaoier 's  P hys! rail  C hernial ry  for  Bcglmi ew.    (Bdl i w^ lod . ) 

I2mo,  1  50 

ItiOfgHDic  Qualltnlive  Annlyiis 12mo»  1  50 

Lttboratorj  Gutdo   in   QualitatiTe  CUemical   Analysis* 

8vo,  1  50 

WliIjtp]e*aKi€ioPCOpy  of  Driukitig- — "ir.**  .,,*,,.„,,,.  .6vo,  3  SO 

WkcljJUBnu'B  Cbeniicfll  LecUne  Koiea ..ISmo,  8<i0 

'*           Sugar  Analysis Small  8 vo,  3  50 

WuUlDg's  Inorganic  Pbar,  and  Med.  Cljcmistry ISmo,  U  00 


DRAWING. 


^  Bl^MBXTTABT-— GboMETBIC  AL— MXOSJI^ieAXir^TcWO^BAfHI^^ 

Hill's  ShadeiB  and  Shadows  and  PerapecUi^*^>.^ >.  .^ «* . . ; .  .$¥0, 
MacCord's  DesciifMlrd  Geometry.  ^.. . . . . .  4U  «a^«  ^^ . . ....  ^  .Svor 

"  Kinematics 8vo, 

**  Mecbunical  Drawing 8vo, 

Mahan's  Industrial  Drawing.    (Tborapson.) 2  vols.,  8vo, 

Reed's  Topograpbical  Drawing.     (H.  A.) 4to, 

Reid's  A  Course  in  Mecbauical  Drawing Svo. 

*'      Mechanical  Drawing  and  Elementary  Machine  Design. 

Svo, 

Smith's  Topographical  Drawing.     (Macmillan.) 8vo, 

Warren's  Descriptive  Geometry 2  vols.,  8vo, 

"        Drafting  Instruments 12mo, 

'  *        Free-hand  Drawing 12mo, 

"        Linear  Perspective 12mo, 

"        Macliine  Construction 2  vols.,  8vo, 

"        Plane  Problems 12mo, 

"         Primary  Geometry 12mo, 

*'         Problems  and  Tbeorcms 8vo, 

•'         Projection  Drawing 12mo, 

*'        Shades  and  Shadows Svo. 

"        Stereotomy— Stone-cutting 8vo, 

Whelpley*s  Letter  Engraving 12mo, 

Wilson's  Free-hand  Perspective 8vo, 
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ELECTRICITY  AND  MAQNBTI5M. 

Illum IN ation—Batteribs— Physics  -Railways. 

AiithoDy  and  Brackett's  Text-book  of  Physics.    (Magie.)  Small 

Svo,  $8  00 

AntboDy's  Theory  of  Electrical  Measurements 12mo,  1  00 

Barker's  Deep-sea  Souudiugs 8vo,  2  00 

Benjambi's  Voltaic  Cell 8vo,  3  00 

•'         History  of  Electricity 8vo,  3  00 

Classen's  Analysis  by  Electrolysis.   (IleriickandBoltwood  )8to,  3  00 
Creboreand  Squler's  Experiraeuts  with  a  New  Polarizing  Photo- 

Chrouograph 8vo,  3  00 

Dawson's  Electric  Railways  and  Tramways.    Small,  4to,  half 

morocco,  12  50 

*  "Engineering"  and  Electric  Traction  Pocket-book.      16mo, 

morocco, 

*  Dredge's  Electric  Illuminations 2  vols.,  4to,  half  morocco. 

Vol.11 4to, 

Gilbert's  De  maguete.    (Mottelay.) 8vo, 

Holman's  Precision  of  Measurements 8vo, 

"         Telescope-mirror-scale  Method Large  8vo, 

Lob's  Electrolysis  and  Electrosynthesis  of  Organic  Compounds. 

(Loreoz.) — 12mo, 

♦Michie's  Wave  Motion  Relating  to  Sound  and  Light 8vo, 

Morgan's  The  Theory  of  Solutions  and  its  Results 12mo, 

Niaudet's  Electric  Batteries     (Flshback.) 12mo, 

♦Parsball  &  Hobart  Electric  Generators.     Small  4to,  half  mor., 

Pratt  and  Alden's  Street- railway  Road-beds 8vo, 

Reagan's  Steam  and  Electric  Locomotives 12mo, 

Thurston's  Stationary  Steam  Engines  for  Electric  Lighting  Pur- 
poses  8vo, 

•Tillman's  Heat 8vo, 

Tory  &  Pitcher's  Laboratory  Physics {In  press) 

ENQINEERINQ, 

Civil — >Iechanical— Sanitary,  Etc. 

(See  alio  Bridges,  p.  4;  Hydraulics,  p.  9;  Materials  of  Ek* 
oiNEERiNO,  p.  10 ;  Mechanics  and  Machinery,  p.  12  ;  Steam 
Engines  and  Boilers,  p.  14.) 

Baker's  Masonry  Construction .....•••..  8vo,  5  00 

*'       Surveying  Instruments 12mo,  3  00 

Black's  U.  S.  Public  Works Oblong  4to,  5  00 

Brooks's  Street-railway  Location 16mo,  morocco,  1  60 

Butts's  Civil  Engineers'  Field  Book 16mo,  morocco,  2  50 

Bjrme's  Highway  Construction 8vo,  5  00 
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BjTue'a  loapectfon  of  MaterUls  uml  Wprkmjuislif|». ..... .10ino, 

cirpenlcT's  Expt-rimeiilal  Engincenng ,  ♦  ♦ , »vt>. 

Church*!  Mechiiincs  of  Enginecnng— Solkls  and  Flutde. ,,  .l*vy, 

"       Kolea  anil  Ex«iiif*lea  in  JJeehaulci. Svd, 

Gtai^al1'$i  Eiuibwork  Tables. Jvo, 

' '         The  Tmnst:  iOTi  Cw^e I  Omo,  morocco. 

*  Dredge**    Peniv    Railroad    ConstnicUoii,    elc.      hAtgd    i(o, 

half  inorot'co,  f  10;  paper ^ 

*  Drinker's  Tunnelling .  .4to,  half  moroceo, 

EisMler's  Explosives — Nitro^flj'cerlne  and  DynamUe. . .  .Bto, 

Frl/^irs  Waier  Power. .*.*..*  .8to, 

Folwell's  Sewerage., » *  *Svo, 

"        Waler-fiUppl  V  EugfnceHng. ,  8 vo» 

^wler's  Coffer-iluin  Vrr^cxiH  for  Pitns. .  - 8vt>, 

Gerhard's  8anllflr_v  House  Ins]iectlon. ItSmo, 

Godv^iu's  Rid  Iron  1 1  Engineer's  Field  Ixjok,  -, . . ,  Jftmo,  morocco. 

Oove's  Elements  of  Gt^dtsy ,   ....  ,8vo» 

Howard's  Tninptlicm  Curve  Field -book .16mo,  morocwj, 

Howe's  Rebiiniiig  Walls  (New  EdftifHi.). .ISmo. 

Hndfion's  Excnvation  Tublc^.     Vol.  II ,  Bvo, 

HuUon^ft  Mechanical  EnginetTing  of  Power  Planta 3vo» 

*"         Hent  aiul  He«t  Engi«f?a. .,..,,*,,...  ,Bitti, 

Johogoh's  MiitiriulH  at  CuMMru<  tjoiit*  * . . ...... .Large  8vo, 

"         Theory  and  PrHfi k-e  of  8ut  vey log. Small  ^vo. 

Efni^s  Mtchanicnl  Engineer*  PocktiUbcwk 10 mo,  moroceo, 

ftierstetra  Sewage  Dlspoml . . , , .  12njo, 

Mahnn's  Civil  luigineering.      (Wood.) 8vo, 

Merriman  and  Brook's  Handbook  for  Surveyors. . .  .16mo,  mor.. 

Merrinmn's  Precise  Surveying  and  Geodesy 8vo, 

Sanitary  Engineering 8vo, 

Nagle's  Manual  for  Hnilroad  Engineers. ...... .16mo,  morocco, 

Ogdcu 's  Sewer  Design 12nio, 

Patton's  Civil  Engineering 8vo,  half  morocco, 

Palton's  Foundations 8vo, 

Philbiick's  Field  Manual  for  Engineers 16nio,  morocco, 

Pratt  and  Aldcn's  Street-railway  Road-beds 8vo, 

Rockwell's  Roads  and  Pavements  in  France 12mo, 

Schuyler's  Reservoirs  for  Irrigation Large  8vo.     {In  press.) 

Searles's  Field  Engineering 16mo,  morocco. 

Railroad  Spiral 16mo,  morocco, 

Siebert  and  Biggin's  Modern  Stone  Cutting  and  Masonry..  .8vo, 

Smart's  Engineering  Laboratory  Practice 12mo, 

Smith's  Wire  Manufacture  and  Uses Small  4to, 

Spalding's  Roads  and  Pavements 12mo, 

"  Hydraulic  Cement 12mo, 
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1  50 

2  50 

3  00 

2  00 

2  00 

Taylor's  Prismoidul  Forumlas  and  Earthwork 8vo,  $1  50 

Thurston's  Materials  of  Construction  8vo,  5  00 

Tillson's  Street  Pavements  and  Paving  Mateiials 8vo,  4  00 

*  Trautwine's  Civil  Engineer's  Pocket-book 16mo,  morocco,  5  00 

*  '*          Cross-section Sheet,  26 

*  * '           Excavations  and  Embankments Svo,  2  00 

*  "           Laying  Out  Curves 12mo,  morocco,  2  50 

Waddell's  De  Pontibus  (A  Pocket-book  for  Bridge  Engineers). 

16mo,  morocco,  3  00 

Wait's  Engineering  and  Arcliitectural  Jurisprudence Svo,  6  00 

Sheep,  6  50 

"      Law  of  Field  Operation  in  Engineering,  etc 8to,  5  00 

*                                Sheep.  5  50 

Warren's  Stereotomy— Stone-cutting. Svo,  2  50 

Webb's  Eugineeiing  Instruments.  New  Edition.  16mo,  mon>cco,  1  25 

"      Railroad  Construction Svo,  4  00 

Wegmann's  Construction  of  Masonry  Dams 4to,  5  00 

Wellington's  Location  of  Railways Small  Svo,  5  00 

Wheeler's  Civil  Engineering Svo,  4  00 

Wilson's  Topographical  Surveying Svo,  8  50 

Wolff's  Windmill  as  a  Prime  Mover Svo,  8  00 

HYDRAULICS. 

WATER-WirEEIiS — WINDMILLS — SERVICE   PiPE — DRAINAGE,  ETC. 

{See  also  Engineering,  p.  7.) 
Bazin's  Experiments  upon  the  Contraction  of  the  Liquid  Vein. 

(Trautwine.) Svo,  2  00 

Bovey 's  Treatise  on  Hydraulics Svo,  4  00 

Cotfin's  Graphical  Solution  of  Hydraulic  Problems 12mo,  2  50 

Ferrel's  Treatise  on  the  Winds,  Cyclones,  and  Tornadoes. .  .Svo,  4  00 

Fol well's  Water  Supply  Engineering Svo,  4  00 

Fuertes's  Water  and  Public  Health 12mo,  1  50 

Cknguillet  &  Kutter's  Flow  of  Water.     (Hering  &  Trautwine.) 

Svo,  4  00 

Hazen's  Filtration  of  Public  Water  Supply Svo,  3  00 

HeTschel's  115  Experiments Svo,  2  00 

Kier8ted*8  Sewage  Disposal 12mo,  1  25 

Mason's  Water  Supply Svo,  5  00 

"    Examination  of  Water 12nio,  1  25 

Merriman's  Treatise  on  Hydraulics.. . .  - Svo,  4  00 

Nichols's  Water  Supply  (Chemical  and  Sanitary) Svo,  2  50 

Tarneaure  and  Russell's  Water-supply  (In  press.) 

Wegmann's  Water  Supply  of  the  City  of  New  York 4to.  10  00 

Weisbach's  Hydraulics.     (Du  Bois  ) Svo,  5  00 

Whipple's  Microscopy  of  Drinking  Wtiter Svo,  8  50 
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f^jitioo  Eoglnceriug *,,,^,,. ,...6vo,  $1  OQ 

\m\U  m  H  Prime  Muvur, .  ^ ,««.,. , Sim,  3  00 

vy  of  Turbiues.. 3?q»  :&  Sa 

AjiCIIITKCTtJRE— ESCII K  EUfiHI  KG— MatTABT. 

mts  of  Lftw. , » * , , w. ,  .8vi>,  2  m 

Ifleou  Mmtnry  Law 8vo,  7  00 

Sli6ep,  ?  flO 

lauuaJ  for  Uotirts-iimrlki  ..,*.♦**  ^  lOmo,  morocco,  1  50 

„:'oHu^  iiud  ArchiltiCluml  Jurieiimdeuise, Sto^  G  00 

Sheep,  0  ftO 

'♦     Laws  *>f  Fk-ld  Oiiertttlou  in  Kagmeviing 8i?o.  5  00 

Bheep,  5  50 

Wiiithrop*a  Abridgaient  of  MflilHiy  Lnw 12iiio,  2  50 

MANUFACTURES, 

BoiLBMs— Explosives— Ihox— Steel  —Suoak — Woollens,  Etc* 

Alhii  's  Tables  for  Iron  AnolysLs . , , .  ♦ *,.*..,.,..»,,  »8vo,  SJ  00 

Bt!tttiiiiaul*s  VVooiliij  aud  Worsted  Miinufiitlure 12mo,  1  50 

BoUttud's  Eut-'ytdopajfUa  of  Founding  Ttnns . . ,  .ISmo,  S  00 

The  Iroti  Pouuder iSmo,  2  50 

**          '*       '*          **        Supplemcut ,....l2nio,  2  riO 

Bonvl('r*s  Ilfiiiflbook  od  01!  FninUng, ........  ,..,„,,,.  .ISmOj  2  00 

Eissler's  Explosives,  Nitroglycerine  and  Dynamite 8vo,  4  00 

Ford's.Boiler  Making  for  Boiler  Makers 18mo,  1  00 

Metcalfe's  Cost  of  Manufactures 8vo,  5  00 

Melcalf's  Steel— A  Manual  for  Steel  Users 12mo,  2  00 

*Keisiir's  Guide  to  Piece  Dyeing 8vo,  25  00 

Spencer's  Sugar  Manufacturer's  Handbook 16nio,  morocco,  2  00 

"         Handbook    for    Cbemists    of    Beet    Sugar    Houses. 

lOmo,  morocco,  8  00 

Thurston's  Manual  of  Steam  Boilers 8vo.  5  00 

Walke's  Lectures  on  Explosives .8vo,  4  00 

West's  American  Foundry  Practice 12mo,  2  50 

Moulder's  Textbook     12mo,  2  60 

Wiechmann's  Sugar  Analysis Small  8vo,  2  50 

Woodbury's  Fire  Protection  of  Mills 8vo,  2  50 

MATERIALS  OF  ENGINEERING. 

Strenotu — Elasticity— Resistance,  Etc. 
{See  also  Enoineeuino,  p.  7.) 

Baker's  Masonry  Construction 8vo,  5  00 

Beardslee  and  Kent's  Strength  of  Wrought  Iron  8vo,  1  50 
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8  00 

2  00 

3  50 

e  50 

2  00 

Bovey's  Strength  of  Mnteriuls 8vo, 

Burr's  Elasticity  nnd  Resistance  of  Materials Svo. 

Byrne's  Highway  Construction 8vo, 

Church's  3Iechanics  of  Engiueeriug — Solids  and  Fluids 8vo, 

Du  Bois's  Stresses  in  Framed  Structures Small  4to, 

Johnson's  Materials  of  Construction 8vo, 

Lianza's  Applied  Mechanics.    . .   8vo, 

3f  artens's  Testing  Materials.     (Henning. ) 2  vols.,  8vo, 

Merrill's  Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration 8vo, 

Blerriman's  Mechanics  of  Materials 8vo, 

•  *  Strength  of  Matt'Hals 12nio, 

ration's  Treatise  on  Foundations Svo. 

X^ock well's  Roads  and  Pavements  in  France 12mo, 

Spalding's  Roads  and  Pavements 12mo, 

Thurston's  Materials  of  Construction Svo, 

"         Materials  of  Engineering 8  vols.,  8v<), 

Vol.  I,  Non-metallic  8vo, 

Vol.  II.,  Iron  and  Steel 8vo, 

Vol.  III.,  Alloys.  Brasses,  and  Bronzes 8vo, 

Sp^ood's  Resistance  of  Materials Svo, 

MATHEMATICS. 

Calculus— Geometry — Trigonometry,  Etc. 

^^aker's  Elliptic  Functions Svo,  1  50 

"••BtiKs's  Differential  Calculus 12mo,  4  00 

^Briggs's  Plane  Analytical  Geometry 12mo,  1  00 

Chapman's  Theory  of  Equations ; . . . .  12mo,  1  50 

Complon's  Logarithmic  Computations 12mo,  1  50 

^>avis*s  Introduction  to  the  Logic  of  Algebni Svo,  1  50 

fialsted's  Elements  of  Geometry Svo,  1  75 

*'       Synthetic  Geometry *. Svo,  150 

Johnson's  Curve  Tracing 12mo,  1  00 

"        Differential  Equations — Ordinary'  and  Partial. 

Small  8vo,  8  50 

"        Integral  Calculus 12mo,  150 

•*  *•  •*        Unabridged.    Small  Svo.    {In  press.) 

"        Least  Squares 12mo.  1  50 

♦Ludlow's  Logarithmic  and  Other  Tables.     (Bass.) Svo,  2  00 

•      ••        Trigonometry  with  Tables.     (Bass.) Svo,  8  00 

♦Mahan's  Descriptive  Geometry  (Stone  Cutting)  Svo,  1  50 

Herriman  and  Wooil ward's  Higher  Mathematics Svo,  5  00 

Merriman's  Method  of  Least  Squares Svo,  2  00 

Rice  and  Johnson's  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus, 

2  vols.  In  1,  small  Svo,  2  50 
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**  AbrUlgmmit  of  DifferuuUal  Calculus, 

Smiklt  Ito, 

Totten's  Metrulog)r *  i Svo. 

Wttneu^s  Descj iptjve  G^omeiry . , .  i , .3  vaia*^  9f  0* 

' '        Draf tiHg  Iiisivtr  mexvts. -.-**.*,..  12nio, 

"        Free-hami  Diuwhig ..* ,..,»* ISmo, 

"        Liocar  Persptclive .**.•, •  •  • ,  ISiino, 

'*        Primary  Gi^onvetty. . , , *•....,  .l2mo. 

Plane  Problems l2mo, 

*'        Problems  and  Theorems .*,.,,*. 8¥0, 

*'        Projtctbn  Dmwmg l2mo, 

Wood's  Co-ordhuUt.'  Geometry.  * *Svo, 

' '      Trigtnit»jn.*ti  y ,****.,-   ,****....,,.  12mOt 

W(>olf 's  Deeci  iptivc  Geometry  > .,*... Lnvge  8to» 

MECHANICS^MACHINERY, 

TlSXT  BOOKS   AND   PRACTICAL   WoiLKB. 

Baldwin's  Steam  HciUbg  for  BuildiogK. 12mo, 

Uarr  s  Kinemntics  tif  Macbhiery .  ,*..,...... Mvo, 

Bt-njamm's  WHnklea  jurd  Reclpci  ..,..,.... ISmo, 

Cbordtti  s  L^etterB  lo  M^cJinuics. . . . . . . ,  .t  1  i « 1 1  •  t*  • , . , .     12mo, 

Cburck's  Mechanic*  of  Engineei iug  .  * , 8to, 

Nolt'S  ftiid  Examples  in  Mechtt«ic?s Bvo, 

Crebore's  Mecbuuics  of  ibe  Girder 8vo, 

CromweH's  Bells  :iml  Pulleys 12mo, 

"  Toolbed  Gearing 12mo, 

Compton's  First  Lessons  in  Metal  Working 12mo, 

Corapton  and  De  Groodt's  Speed  Lathe 12mo, 

Dana's  Elementary  Mechanics 12mo, 

Dingey's  Muchiiiery  Pattern  Making 12mo, 

*  Dredge's    Trans.     Exhibits    Building,     World     Exposition. 

Large  4to,  half  morocco, 

Du  Bois's  Mechanics.     Vol.  I.,  Kinematics 8vo, 

Vol.  IL.  Statics 8vo, 

Vol.  III.,  Kinetics 8vo, 

Fitzgerald's  Boston  Machinist 18mo, 

Flather's  Dynamometei-s 12mo, 

"        Rope  Driving 12mo, 

Hall's  Car  Lubrication 1 2mo, 

Holly's  SaV  Filing 18mo, 

Johnson's  Theoretical   Mechanics.      An  Elementary  Treatise. 
(In  the  press.) 

Jones's  Machine  Design.     Part  L,  Kinematics 8vo, 
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Jones's  Machine  Design.    Part  II.,  Strength  and  Proportion  of 

Muchiue  ParU 8yo,  |8  00 

Lanza's  Applied  Mechanics 8yo,  7  60 

MacCord's  Kinematics 8to,  5  00 

Merriman's  Mechanics  of  Materials Svo,  4  00 

Metcalfe's  (Dost  of  Manufactures Bvo,  5  00 

•Michie's  Analytical  Mechanics 8yo,  4  00 

Richards's  Compressed  Air 12mo,  1  50 

Robinson's  Principles  of  Mechanism 8yo,  3  00 

Smith's  Press-working  of  Metals 8yo,  8  00 

Thurston's  Friction  and  Lost  Work 8yo,  8  00 

The  Animal  as  a  Machine 13mo,  100 

Warren's  Machine  Construction 2  yols.,  8yo,  7  50 

Weisl)ach*s  Hydraulics  and  Hydmulic  Motors.    (Du  Boi8.)..8vo,  5  00 
"         Mechanics    of  Engineering.      Vol.   III.,   Part  I., 

Sec.  I.     (Klein.) 8vo,  6  00 

Weisbach's  Mechanics    of  Engineering.     Vol.  III.,   Part  I., 

SecIL    (Klein.) 8vo,  6  00 

Weisbach's  Steam  Engines.    (Du  Bois.) 8yo,  5  00 

Wood's  Analytical  Mechanics 8vo,  8  00 

"      Elementary  Mechanics 12mo,  125 

"              *'                 "           Supplement  and  Key 12mo,  1  25 

METALLURGY, 

Ibon— Gold— Silver — Alloys,  Etc. 

Allen's  Tables  for  Iron  Analysis 8yo,  8  00 

Egleston's  Gold  and  Mercury Large  8vo,  7  50 

"        Metallurgy  of  Silver Large  8vo,  7  50 

•  Kerl's  Metallurgy — Copper  and  Iron 8vo,  15  00 

•  ••           "               Steel,  Fuel,  etc .' 8vo,  15  00 

Kunhardt's  Ore  Dressing  in  Europe 8vo,  1  50 

Metcalf's  Steel— A  Manual  for  Steel  Users 12mo,  2  00 

O'Driscoll's  Treatment  of  Gold  Ores 8vo,  2  00 

Thurston's  Iron  and  Steel 8yo,  8  50 

Alloys , 8vo,  2  50 

Wilson's  Cyanide  Processes 12mo,  1  50 

MINERALOQV  AND  MINING. 

MiifB  Accidents— Ventilation— Ore  Dressing,  Etc. 

Barringer's  Minerals  of  Commercial  Value Oblong  morocco,  2  60 

Beard*s  Ventilation  of  Mines 12mo,  2  50 

Boyd's  Resources  of  South  Western  Virginia 8vo,  8  00 

"      Map  of  South  Western  Virginia Pocket-book  form,  2  00 

Bnuh  and  Penfield's  Determinative  Mineralogy.   New  Ed.  8yo,  4  00 
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OhjGflter'i  Catalogue  of  Mi Qt^mk ....^.w.. ....,; 8vo,  $1  M 

*'              * .^> .*Pttper,  SO 

' '       DklJonniy  t>f  Ike  Names  of  Mbemls.* Svo.  a  00 

Diuift  s  Amei'iatn  LoeoliUes  of  MiD«:mls* h^tg^  ^^o,  1  00 

^  **      DcftcnptiveMinemlogy   (E.S.)  Large  Sto.  balT  ii\oix»cco,  12  SO 

**     Fii^t  Appt^nillx  to  System  of  Miiicrmlogy,   . , .  Lurge  8vo,  I  00 

"      Mmeralogy  atul  Petrography ^     (J-  D.) , . ,  Itmo,  2  00 

"      Mineniia  and  How  to  Study  Them,     {E.  8.) ISaio,  1  50 

"      Teil-book  of  Miueralogy.    (K  8.)^*.Ni?w  EdUbn.    8vo,  4  00 
^Drinker  "a  Tumi  el  Hug,  ExploaiTesi  Componuite,  &ml  Rock  B  HI  la. 

4io,  half  morocco^  U&  00 

Eglcstou'a  Catalogue  of  Mfuemls  aud  Syuouyms.  *,,  * 8f o,  2  SO 

Eissler'3  Explosives— Xitro^fycurioe  anJ  Dyomuil*.  ,,.,,*  ,8vo,  4  00 

Hu«3i\k*s  Rock  f tanning  Miuemls,     (^Smitk).  *..,.,,  ^Smttll  8vo,  2  00 

Ililiiecig's  31aL>ua1  of  MiiuDg  .   ..   . «,.,. .....8to,  4  00 

EuuUartlt'a  Ort?  Drt^ssiug  \o  Europe *  *  * , , Svo,  1  50 

OT)riscoir.s  Trt^Umeul  of  Gold  Ors^. 8vcj,  2  00 

*  PeiifloUra  Record  of  Miut'rai  TLJ^ts „ , . ,  Paj^er,  8vo,  50 

Rosen  buschs    Mieroaeopicul    Physiography  of    Hmtjriila    mid 

Rocks.     a<idii»g9*)..-» ...* ,8vo,  5  m 

Siiwyef  s  xiccidttib  ui  Miuea, Large  S^ct,  7  00 

Btockbi'idgc's  Rucks  aod  Soil*. .,....,,.., * , . .  t, , .  ,8vo,  2  50 

•TtUmaii's  Important  Minerals  and  I^ka. , , . ,  .8vo,  3  Oi) 

Wftlke's  Leciurtis  ou  Explosives, ,**,.,,...** Svo.  4  00 

Willinms's  Lithology 8to<  S  00 

Wilsf'ii'.'?  Mint-  VeoiiUiioii .ISmo,  ]  25 

"        Hydraulic  aud  Placer  Mining 12mo,  2  50 

STEAM  AND  ELECTRICAL  ENGINES,  BOILERS,  Etc. 

Stationary— ^IakixNE— Locomotive — Gas  Engines,  Etc. 
{See  also  Engineering,  p.  7.) 

Baldwin's  Steam  Heating  for  Buildings 12mo,  2  50 

Clerk's  Gas  Engine » Small  8vo,  4  00 

Ford's  Boiler  Making J"or  Boiler  Makers 18mo,  1  00 

Hemen way's  Indicator  Practice ^ 12mo,  2  00 

Kneasss  Practice  and  Theory  of  the  Injector 8vo,  1  50 

3IacCord's  Slide  Valve 8vo,  2  00 

Meyer's  Modern  Locomotive  Construction 4to,  10  00 

Peabody  and  Miller's  Steam-boilers 8vo,  4  00 

Peabotly's  Tables  of  Saturated  Steam 8vo,  1  00 

"         Thermodynamics  of  the  Steam  Engine 8vo,  5  00 

"         Valve  Gears  for  the  Steam  Engine 8vo,  2  60 

"          Manual  of  the  Steam-engine  Indicator 12mo,  1  50 

Prays  Twenty  Years  with  the  Indicator Large  8vo,  2  50 

Pupin  and  Osterberg's  Thermoilynamics .ISmo,  1  25 
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Reagan's  Steam  and  Electric  Locomotiv^es 12mo,  $2  00 

ROutgen's  Thermody numics.     (Du  Bois. ) 8vo,  5  00 

Sinclair's  Locomotive  Ruuniug 12mo,  2  00 

Snow's  Steam-boiler  Practice 8vo.  3  00 

Thurston's  Boiler  Explosions 12mo,  160 

**          Engine  and  Boiler  Trijils 8vo,  5  00 

•'  Manual  of  the  Steam  Engine.     Part  I.,  Structure 

and  Theory, 8vo,  6  00 

"  Manual  of  the   Steam  Engine.     Part  II.,    Design, 

Construction,  and  Operation 8vo,  6  00 

2  parts,  10  00 

Thurston's  Philosophy  of  the  Steam  Engine 12uio,  75 

"  Reflection  on  the  Motive  Power  of  Heat.    (Caruot.) 

12mo,  1  50 

"           Stationary  Steam  Engines 8vo,  2  50 

*•           Steam-boiler  Construction  and  Operation 8vo,  5  00 

Spaugler's  Valve  Gears 8vo,  2  50 

Weisbuch's  Steam  Engine.     (Du  Bois.) 8vo,  5  00 

Whitliam's  Steam-engine  Design 8vo,  5  00 

Wilson's  Steam  Boilers.     (Flather.) 12mo,  2  50 

Wood's  Thermodynamics,  Ileat  Motors,  etc 8vo,  4  00 

TABLES,  WEIGHTS.   AND  MEASURES. 

Yon  Actuaries,  Ciikmists.  Enoinkers,  Mechanics— Metric 
Tahles,  Etc. 

Adriaiice's  Laboratory  Calculations 12mo,  1  25 

Allen's  Tables  for  Iron  Analysis 8vo,  3  00 

Bixby's  Grapliicul  Computing  Tables Sheet,  25 

Conipton's  LoLjarithms 12mo,  1  50 

Crandall's  Railway  and  Earthwork  Tables 8vo,  1  50 

Eirleston's  Weigliis  and  Measures 18mo,  75 

Fisher's  Taljle  of  Cubic  Yards Cardboard,  25 

Hudson's  E.xcavation  Tables.     Vol.  II 8vo,  1  00 

Johnson's  Stadia  and  Earthwork  Tables , 8vo,  1  25 

Ludlow's  Logarithmic  and  Other  Tables.     (Bass.) 12mo,  2  00 

Totten's  Metrology 8vo,  2  50 

VENTILATION. 

Steam  Heating — House  Inspection — Mine  Ventilation. 

Hald win's  Steam  Heating 12mo,  2  60 

Beard's  Ventilation  of  Mines. 12mo,  2  50 

Carpenter's  Heating  and  Ventilating  of  Buildings 8vo,  8  00 

Gerhard's  Sanitary  House  Inspection 12mo,  1  00 

Wilson's  Mine  Ventilation 12mo,  1  26 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PUBUCATIONS. 
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AlcoU'a  Gems,  SoDtfmeDt,  Language. .,,,,!., .Gilt  edg^^s, 

DtLvls's  Eletuents  of  J^aw ,..,.. Sro* 

Hinmou's  Gtcjlotjiciil  Guitk-book  of  tbe  Rockj^  Moil u tubs.. S^o, 

Fcrrel'B  Treatise  on  the  Wliida  * * ..  *  * 8yo, 

Haines'ft  AUdi-osses  Ddiver(?tt  before  llie  AilL  R)%  Assn.  ..12jijo. 
MoU's  Tbe  FiilUit.7  of  lUe  Present  Theory  of  SouutL  .Sq.  IGmo, 

Ricli[br(ls*a  Cost  fkf  Living ,..,.,. ♦,♦,,*.....,.,,  12mo, 

RlckoiLo's  History  of  Kt?tigselfler  Pfjlyleclintc  lufttilute.**  .  8vo, 
Rotllcrlmm'a    The    New    Testament    Criticully    EmphasiKed, 

12mo, 
**  Tbe  fiiupliasiixeti  New  Test,     A  utw  lrati«kliou. 

Lwrgo  8vo, 
Totten's  Au  Importanl  Question  in  Metrology.  ,,,,,»..,.  *Svo, 
•  WOey^s  Yoseralle,  Alaska,  aod  Yellowstone  * . ,  * 4to* 

HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Foit   ScirooLS   AKD  THEOLUGICAL   Skmixahjes, 

Oe«£tiht»*a  Hebrew  aaU  Cbaldee  Lejcleoti  to  Old  Testament. 

(Tregelles.),  ».»..., » ,  Small  4to,  biilf  moruceo,  5  OO 

Green's  Elementary  Hebrew  Grammar, ..,.,*..  12mo,  I  35 

*'       Gminmar  of  ib©  Hebrew  Language  (New  Edition ). 8 vo,  S  00 

l^^ll^^■w  Chrestoniftthy ,, .870,  3  00 

Letteris's    Hebrew   Bible  (Massoretic   Notes   in  Englisb). 

8vo,  arabesque,  2  25 

MEDICAL. 

Hammareten's  Physiological  Chemistry.   (Mandel.) 8vo,      4  00 
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